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East  I<odoe 


IN  JUNE  of  1900  Wellesley  College  will 
celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
and  the  twenty-first  birthday  of  its 
first  graduating  class.  During  these 
twenty-five  years  this  youthful  college  for 
women  has  made  rapid  material  growth 
and  kept  even  pace  with  the  educational 
advance  of  this  last  and  most  progressive 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some 
events  that  will  greatly  increase  its  influ- 
ence and  ability  for  service  have  recently 
brought  Wellesley  before  the  public  eye, 
—  the  grifts  of  two  new  dormitories  and  an 
astronomical  observatory;  the  dedication, 
last  June,  of  the  Houghton  Memorial 
Chapel,  and  the  choice  and  inauguration, 
last  October,  of  the  new  president.  Miss 
Caroline  Hazard. 

Wellesley's  story  has  been  often  told. 
But  as  it  stands  at  the  gate  of  the  twentieth 


century  with  these  advanced  facilities  for 
training  young  womanhood  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demands  upon  her  intel- 
lect and  soul,  it  seems  not  unfitting  to  re- 
view the  history  of  the  college's  inception 
and  growth.  Wellesley.  like  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  rose  from  the 
deep  waters  of  sorrow  of  stricken  parents 
for  an  only  son.  This  gift,  unlike  that  of 
many  others,  was  bestowed  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  founders,  who  were  then  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  their  whole-hearted 
devotion  and  service  went  with  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Fowle  Durant,  the  founder 
of  Wellesley,  was  a  rare  personality.  No 
one  looking  upon  his  face  could  ever  for- 
get it,  so  much  of  the  fire  of  a  noble  pur- 
pose shone  therein.  Its  beauty  in  repose 
recalled  the  portraits  of  the  poet  Milton. 
In   early  manhood   he   was  a  successful 
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lawyer.  After  the  loss  of  his  only  son, 
in  1863,  he  abandoned  his  practice  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  and  became  for  a  brief 
time  a  Christian  evangelist.  Meantime 
the  idea  of  a  college  for  women  to  which 
he  should  devote  his  life  and  his  fortune 
was  taking  shape  in    his    thought.      In 


President  Caroline  Hazard 

September.  1871,  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  of  a  college  for  the  <*  training  of  Chris- 
tian teachers,  Christian  women,  and  Chris- 
tian mothers.  *^  A  Bible  was  placed  in  that 
corner-stone  with  this  inscription : 

«This  building  is  humbly  devoted  to  our 
heavenly  Father  with  the  hope  and  the  prayer 
that  he  may  always  be  first  in  every  thing  in 
this  institution. » 

In  Mr.  Durant's  subsequent  relation  to 
the  college  he  showed  himself,  as  an  early 
student  expressed  it,  <<  great  enough  to 
found  Wellesley  College  for  the  women  of 
America,  and  small  enough  to  plan  a 
trifling  pleasure  for  the  least  girl  within 
its  walls.** 

Wellesley's  title,  ^<the  College  Beauti- 
ful,** has  been  its  proud  possession  from 
the  first,  given  by  acclamation  of  both 
students  and  guests.  Its  four  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  woodland,  lake,  sunny 
hillsides,  streamlet,  and  meadow  form  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  university.  The  first 
building,  now  known  as  College  Hall, 
stands  upon  one  of  a  group  of  low  hills 


overlooking  Lake  Waban,*  whose  silvery 
waters  reflect  the  college  morning  and 
evening.  This  exquisite  sheet  of  water 
has  been  in  the  highest  sense  <^  a  joy  for- 
ever** to  the  Wellesley  student,  who, 
whether  in  the  glorious  spring  days.  when. 

•  Young  oak  leaves  mist  the  hillside  woods  with  pink,* 

amid  the  gorgeous  autumn  foliage,  or 
when  the  winter  wind  ripples  the  lake 
into  diamonds  and  silver,  can  say  of  her 
Alma  Mater  from  the  heart. — 

■  In  every  changing  mood  we  love  her, 
I^ve  her  towers  and  hills  and  lake.* 

The  artistic  soul  of  Mr.  Durant  clearly 
discerned  the  ennobling  influence  of  beauty 
upon  student  life  and  aimed  to  supple- 
ment nature  with  art,  keeping  everything 
at  Wellesley  in  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings. Since  his  death  the  trustees  and 
alumnae  have  vied  with  Mrs.  Durant  in 
their  efforts  to  carry  out  his  thought  by 
preserving,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  wild- 
ness  of  shady  nook  and  woodland  path, 
and  by  placing  new  buildings  where  there 
is  the  least  sacrifice  of  grove  and  tree. 

College  Hall  was  designed  by  Hammett 
Billings,  the  sculptor  architect  of  the 
Plymouth  Monument.  It  is  a  double 
Latin  cross,  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  and  three  hundred  feet  in 
extreme  width.  The  building  is  of  brick 
with  a  mansard  roof.  In  the  centre  of 
the  spacious  hall,  the  balconies  of  which 
rise  tier  above  tier  to  the  lighted  roof, 
tropical  plants  always  flourish. 

The  art  collections  of  Wellesley  were 
never  confined  to  one  hall,  but  were 
placed  in  the  centre  and  corridors  of  the 
college,  where  the  student  came  in  daily 
contact  with  many  choice  selections  from 
the  art  treasures  of  the  world,  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture.  An  art  school 
was  early  organized,  and  Mr.  Durant's  de- 
sire for  a  permanent  home  for  the  gifts 
which  he  and  his  friends  were  frequently 
bestowing  upon  this  department  found 
fulfilment  in  1888  in  the  bequest  by  his 
lifelong  friend,  Mr.  Isaac  D.  Farnsworth, 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a 
School  of  Art. 

In  some  respects  Wellesley  is  unique 
among  colleges  for  women.  Many  of  her 
founder's  ideas  were  of  the  most  radical 
type.  He  provided  that  both  men  and 
women   should   constitute   the    Board  of 


*  The  lake  takes  its  name  from  Chief  Waban,  whose 
conversion  b>'  the  Apostle  Eliot  and  confession  of  faith 
has  become  one  of  the  romances  of  early  New  England 
history. 
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Trustees,  but  that  the  Faculty  (including 
the  President)  should  be  composed  of 
women  alone.  He  also  decreed  that  there 
should  be  no  system  to  indicate  class 
rank  or  class  honors,  but  that  knowledge 
should  be  loved  and  won  for  itself  alone 
and  as  a  means  of  service  to  others. 

The  ideal  of  scholarship  and  method  of 
instruction  was  high  from  the  first,  though 
the  g^ade  of  studies  was  lowered  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  early  students ;  for  of  the 
first  three  hundred  only  forty  were  found 
to  be  ready  for  the  freshman  class.  Sev- 
eral years  in  advance  of  other  colleges 
Mr,  Durant  arranged  a  generous  system 
of  electives ;  he  anticipated  much  of  the 
modern  laboratory  work  in  this  country 
by  five  years.  The  biological  depart- 
ment was  the  first  established  in  any  col- 
lege in  this  country.  At  the  same  time 
he  offered  every  inducement  for  the  study 


vate  library  of  about  eighteen  thousand 
volumes.  To  these  he  added  rare  editions 
of  Chaucer.  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and 
Milton,  many  choice  volumes  from  famous 
libraries,  as  those  of  Coleridge  and  Dick- 
ens, and  beautiful  painted  missals  and 
office  books  picked  up  for  him  from  Old- 
World  collections.  There  is  at  Wellesley 
a  famous  collection  of  Bibles,  including  an 
Eliot  Bible  and  a  Latin  Bible  of  Philip 
Melancthon. —  the  latter  being  always  used 
for  the  selection  on  Commencement  Day. 
Later  the  library  received  a  munificent 
endowment  from  Professor  Eben  Horsford, 
of  Cambridge,  which  within  a  few  years 
enabled  it  to  number  over  forty  thousand 
volumes  and  was  expected  to  provide  for 
its  future. 

None  of  Mr.  Durant's  ideas  have  caused 
more  comment  than  the  decision  that 
Wellesley  should    have   a  woman  for  a 


College  Hall  and  Waban  Lake 


of  the  classics,  and  most  of  the  early 
students  will  remember  his  playful,  quiz- 
zical manner  of  encouraging  the  study  of 
Greek.  He  considered  the  use  of  the 
text-book  in  the  study  of  history  and  lit- 
erature as  unworthy  of  a  college  student 
or  instructor.  In  all  things  he  was  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  and  his  prophetic  eye 
could  see  not  only  an  advanced  standard 
of  scholarship,  but  a  college  building  on 
every  hill, —  a  chapel,  an  observatory,  an 
art  school,  and  a  medical  college :  a  dream 
that  so  far  has  only  partially  materialized. 
Among  the  most  precious  gifts  of  the 
founder  to  the  college  was  that  of  his  pri- 


President.  After  much  searching  Miss 
Ada  L.  Howard,  an  alumna  and  teacher  at 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  was  appointed 
to  the  office.  For  seven  years  she  worked 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  founders,  and 
with  much  practical  wisdom,  to  develop 
the  embryo  college  for  its  high  destinies. 
When,  in  1882,  she  resigned  because  of 
ill  health,  the  trustees  appointed  Miss 
Alice  E.  Freeman,  of  Michigan  University, 
and  Professor  of  History  at  Wellesley,  as 
her  successor. 

Miss  Freeman  came  to  the  presidency 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
college.     The  guiding  hand  of  Mr.  Durant 
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had  been  removed  by  death.  The  pre- 
paratory department  had  been  discon- 
tinued. Questions  of  internal  organization 
and  of  standards  of  scholarship  required 
rare  tact  and  executive  ability.  A  loyal 
body  of  students  gathered  about  the 
youthful  President,  who  was  then  only 
twenty-eight,  eager  to  follow  her  leader- 
ship, and  an  able  and  faithful  Faculty 
worked  with  her.  She  led  the  institution 
from  its  preparatory  stage  into  the  fulness 
and  freedom  of  a  broader  college  life,  re- 
organized the  course  of  study,  and  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  other 
colleges  and  the  educational  world  at 
large.  During  this  period  the  college 
grew  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  influence, 
speedily  taking  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
educational     institutions.     It    seemed     a 


Miss  Ada  L.  Howard,  First  President 

grave  disaster  when  Miss  Freeman  re- 
signed, after  six  years  of  brilliant  success, 
to  become  the  wife  of  George  H.  Palmer, 
of  Harvard  University.  But  again  the 
trustees  found  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
well  equipped  for  the  position  in  Miss 
Helen  A.  Shafer,  an  Oberlin  woman,  for 
eleven  years  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Wellesley 

Wellesley  has  always  given  larger  op- 
portunities for  specialization  than  any 
other  college  for  women,  thus  greatly  in- 
creasing the  expense  for  instruction,  class 


room  and  laboratory.  Under  Miss  Sha- 
fer's  skilful  guidance  the  college  broadened 
its  elective  system  to  meet  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  special  lines  of 
study.  These  electives  are  arranged  in 
groups  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  and  always  include  a  training  in 
either  mathematics  or  the  classics,  Bible, 
English,  philosophy,  one  language,  and 
two  natural  sciences.  The  departments 
of  English  language  and  literature  were 
gradually  expanded  until  more  than 
twenty  elective  courses  offer  most  tempt- 
ing opportunities  for  special  and  graduate 
work. 

During  Miss  Shafer's  administration  the 
college  met  many  difficulties  incident  to 
its  rapid  growth  and  the  financial  condi- 
tions of  the  country.  From  the  first  the 
gifts  of  new  dormitories  had  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  demands  for 
admission.  It  became  necessary  to  lodge 
most  of  the  freshman  class  with  families 
in  the  town,  thus  depriving  them  of  the 
refining  influence  of  the  college  home  life 
and  making  it  difficult  to  bring  their 
young  minds  into  harmony  with  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  their  Alma  Mater.  The  de- 
mand for  new  class  rooms  and  laboratories 
was  imperative.  In  fact  the  college  was 
struggling  in  every  department  with  an 
equipment  wholly  inadequate  to  its  num- 
bers and  with  no  means  to  enlarge  it. 
The  financial  crisis  deprived  Mrs.  Durant 
of  the  property  left  her  in  trust  for  the 
college,  and  the  library  of  the  income  of 
the  funds  provided  by  Professor  Horsford. 
It  has  been  difficult  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  Wellesley  has  no  endowment  and 
that  Mr.  Durant  had  not  provided  for 
its  every  need.  Hence,  when  safety  and 
health  forced  the  trustees  to  build  a  chem- 
istry building  and  make  necessary  repairs, 
a  debt  was  incurred.  The  alumnae  are 
now  making  every  effort  to  cancel  this 
debt  and  to  secure  an  endowment  fund 
before  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  the 
college  was  deprived  of  its  able  and 
beloved  President  by  death.  As  the 
change  from  a  required  to  an  elective  sys- 
tem of  study  was  still  in  transition,  it 
seemed  to  the  trustees  that  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  who  was  familiar  with  the 
conditions  and  the  recent  legislation  and 
plans  of  the  Academic  Council  should  suc- 
ceed Miss  Shafer.  In  this  crisis  Mrs. 
Julia  Irvine  reluctantly  consented  to  leave 
the  more  congenial  work  of  Professor  of 
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Greek  and  assume  for  a  time  the  executive 
duties.  Her  letter  of  acceptance  expressly 
states  ^*  the  confident  expectation  that  a 
few  years  will  bring  about  the  possibility 
of  a  change.*^  Of  Mrs.  Irvine's  arduous 
work  for  Wellesley  the  many  improve- 
ments upon  buildings  and  grounds  and 
the  revised  curriculum  bear  witness. 

A  notable  gift  came  to  the  College 
about  this  time.  For  years  its  crying 
need  had  been  for  a  chapel,  the  small  one 
in  a  wing  of  College  Hall  having  been 
long  outgrown,  making,  in  the  facetious 
phrase  of  the  students,  **  compulsory  non- 
attendance  at  prayers  **  the  only  apparent 
resource.  This  want  was  so  keenly  felt 
that  in  1889  a  number  of  undergraduates 
formed  a  Chapel  Association  for  the  rais- 
ing of  funds.  Happily  Wellesley  was  not 
compelled  to  wait  for  the  slow  accumula- 
tion of  the  student  fund.  In  1896  Mr. 
William  S.  Houghton,  long  a  trustee  of 
the  college,  expressed  a  wish  upon  his 
death-bed  to  found  a  chapel  for  Wellesley. 
It  was  only  a  wish,  but  his  son  and 
daughter  made  it  a  reality  in  the  gift  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
William  S.  Houghton  Memorial  Chapel. 
This  house  is  therefore  a  memorial  to  a 
devout  man  and  a  monument  of  filial 
piety. 
The   Chapel  was  designed   by  Messrs. 


Heins  and  La  Farge,  architects  of  New 
York.  It  stands  in  the  main  avenue 
amid,  noble  trees,  and  groups  effectively 
with  other  large  buildings, —  Stone  Hall 
in  the  foreground,  College  Hall  and  the 
Art  Building  on  neighboring  hills,  and 
Music  Hall  and  Lake  Waban  in  the  rear. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  the  effect,  both  of  the  exterior  and 
interior,  is  purely  Gothic.  The  main 
walls  are  of  buff  Amherst  stone  with 
granite  mouldings.  The  richness  of 
material  and  simplicity  of  outline  make  a 
striking  building  and  one  of  the  finest 
chapels  owned  by  any  New  England 
college.  Within,  the  cathedral  effect  has 
been  studied  in  both  form  and  finish,  in 
the  woodwork  of  dull,  dark  oak,  in  the 
Gothic  windows  and  the  high  cathedral 
chairs  in  the  chancel.  The  organ  is  the 
gift  of  the  Chapel  Fund  Association.  At 
the  dedication,  June  i,  1899,  an  appropri- 
ate address  was  made  by  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  on  «  The  Hallowing  of  Edu- 
cation.** 

After  three  years  of  efficient  service, 
Mrs.  Irvine,  believing,  as  her  report 
states,  <^  that  the  exigencies  that  suggested 
her  appointment  had  ceased  to  exist,**  re- 
quested the  trustees  to  name  an  early 
date  when  she  might  be  relieved.  This 
was  fixed  for  June,  1899. 
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The  Wellesley  Faculty  has  furnished  the 
college  three  presidents,  all  women  of 
university  training,  scholarship,  and  ex- 
perience as  instructors  and  disciplinarians, 
who  have  administered  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  college  with  success  and  brought 
the  curriculum  to  its  present  high  stand- 
ing. But  the  need  of  the  college  for  a 
woman  of  affairs  as  well  as  of  culture  and 
scholarship  was  evident  to  its  friends. 
The  first  thought  of  some  of  the  trustees 
turned  toward  Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  of 
Peacedale.  Rhode  Island,  as  a  woman 
whose  culture,  character,  financial  experi- 
ence, and  executive  ability  admirably 
fitted  her  for  the  position.  But  it  was  not 
supposed  possible  to  secure  Miss  Hazard, 
as  she  was  a  woman  of  ample  fortune, 
whose  time  was  fully  occupied  with  busi- 
ness and  philanthropy.  It  was  not  until 
after  diligent  search  for  the  right  person 
that  Miss  Hazard  was  approached,  and  not 
until  the  second  appeal  had  been  made  to 
her  to  consider  the  needs  of  Wellesley  and 
the  untold  opportunity  that  the  presidency 


books  on  local  history  and  biography  bear 
witness  to  her  scholarship.  Her  experi- 
ences as  her  father's  secretary,  and  after- 
wards as  manager  of  large  manufacturing 
interests  at  Peacedale,  prove  her  an  able 
financier.  By  means  of  this  appointment 
the  trustees  believe  that  the  college  will  be 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  outside 
world  of  practical  realities  and  placed  in 
a  better  position  to  meet  its  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  hold  the  place  beside 
the  great  institutions  of  learning  of  our 
land,  which  is  demanded  by  the  service  it 
owes  to  the  world. 

As  this  was  the  first  President  chosen 
from  outside  the  Faculty,  the  college  de- 
parted from  its  usual  habit  of  democratic 
simplicity  in  planning  for  imposing  inaugu- 
ration ceremonies.  Seldom  in  the  history 
of  American  colleges  has  there  been 
gathered  at  any  academic  function  a  more 
distinguished  company  than  that  which 
met  at  Wellesley  on  the  3d  of  October 
last.  The  ceremonies  were  marked  in 
every  detail    by    a    dignity  and    fitness 


Stone  Hali. 


offered  to  a  noble  woman  for  service  to 
her  country  and  to  womanhood,  that  she 
consented  to  consider  the  proposition. 
Every  friend  of  the  college  should  rejoice 
in  her  final  acceptance. 

Miss  Hazard  has  studied  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  she  holds  the  degree  of  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.     Several 


which  gave  to  the  occasion  peculiar  so- 
lemnity and  impressiveness.  The  day  was 
clear  and  cool,  and  Wellesley  was  looking 
its  best  in  the  rich-toned  autumn  foliage. 
At  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  the 
academic  procession  formed  in  College 
Hall.  First  came  an  escort  of  under- 
graduates in  white,  the   seniors  wearing 
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the  Oxford  cap  and  gown,  and  a  large 
body  of  alumnie,  also  in  cap  and  gown,  with 
hoods  corresponding  to  their  highest  de- 
grees. Bishop  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Durant 
headed  the  main  body  of  the  procession, 
which  was  followed  by  the  trustees  and 
ex-presidents  of  the  college,  delegates, 
and  invited  guests,  including  fourteen 
presidents  and  eight  deans  of  colleges. 
The  procession  passed  out  at  the  south 
porch  and  down  the  winding  wood  path- 
way to  the  Houghton  Memorial  Chapel, 
making  a  unique  and  impressive  picture 
as  it  wound  slowly  down,  underneath  the 
tall  oaks,  the  sunlight  falling  upon  the 
robes  and  hoods  of  the  Faculty  and  visit- 
ing college  delegates.  As  the  escort  of  un- 
dergraduates and  alumnae  approached  the 
Chapel  the  line  divided,  taking  places  on 
each  side  of  the  wooded  path  to  let  the 
inaugural  party  pass  through  their  ranks 
into  the  Chapel,  the  escort  then  following 
and  taking  their  seats.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Bishop  Lawrence 
presided.  After  a  brief  word  of  welcome 
he  paid  this  tribute  to  Wellesley  and  its 
President-elect. 

« During  these  twenty-five  years  the  stan- 
dard of  Wellesley  College  has  steadily  risen 
under  the  administration  of  a  Faculty  of 
women. 

« Grateful  as  we  are  for  the  administration 
of  the  Presidents  who  have  gone  before,  we  may 
look  forward  with  higher  confidence  and  larger 
hope  to  the  administration  of  her  whom  we 
inaugfurate  as  President  to-day.  Of  high,  noble 
lineage,  of  thorough  culture,  of  large  experience 
in  affairs,  of  deep,  religious  faith  and  high 
character;  of  a  grace  and  dignity  that  bring 
with  them  an  atmosphere  of  inspiring,  noble 
womanhood, —  such  a  woman  as  this  the  trus- 
tees have  found  and  elected,  and  the  students 
and  Faculty  of  the  college  have  confirmed  the 
election  with  their  pledge. » 

The  keys  and  charter  of  the  college 
were  then  presented  to  the  President- 
elect by  Mrs.  Pauline  F.  Durant,  the  sur- 
viving founder,  with  impressive  and 
appropriate  words.  The  new  President 
then  made  a  notable  speech  of  acceptance. 
After  a  brief  review  of  the  early  position 
of  women  she  spoke  as  follows : 

*  The  order  of  nature  does  not  change.  Yet 
nature's  law  is  growth,  and  with  that  growth 
the  position  of  women  has  changed,  and  with 
that  change  the  cultivation  of  the  individual 
becomes  more  important.  The  problem  is  not 
simply  that  of  bringing  children  into  the  world, 
but  what  kind  of  children  shall  be  born,  what 
kind  of  a  mother  shall  be  educated ;  or,  if  the 


highest  development  of  motherhood  is  denied 
her,  how  shall  she  take  her  place  in  the  world, 
a  useful  and  honored  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, having  children  of  her  spirit.  For  I  take 
it  the  eternal  feminine  is  simply  .  .  .  the 
power  of  love  which  has  its  throne  in  a  good 
woman's  heart. 

«This  nineteenth  century,  these  last  fifty 
years,  have  brought  to  women,  to  large  num- 
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bers  of  women,  opportunities  before  accessible 
to  only  the  gifted  few.  .  .  .  But  does  the  draft 
quicken  her  to  new  life  ?  Culture  is  more  than 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  To  bear  fruit, 
learning  must  pass  into  life.  It  is  the  touch 
of  man  upon  nature  that  makes  art.  And  as 
the  highest  art  is  a  going  back  to  nature,  hav- 
ing received  it,  having  been  nourished  upon  it, 
to  return  it  stamped  with  man's  impress,  so  the 
finest  fruit  of  learning  must  be  personality. 

« Intellectual  knowledge  is  so  much  dead 
matter  until  it  is  vitalized  by  a  union  with  the 
soul's  wisdom.  To  foster  this  union,  to  provide 
materials  for  the  nourishment  of  the  spirit  .  .  . 
are  the  loftiest  aims  that  can  be  set  before 
us.  .  .  .  To  train  the  mind  to  appreciate  and 
to  choose  and  govern  —  these  are  the  gjeat 
fundamental  tasks  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
education. 

«  And  with  this  education  our  sources  of  joy 
are  enlarged.  Not  until  we  sound  the  depths 
of  sorrow  do  we  know  the  reservoirs  we  have 
to  be  filled  with  joy.  Without  this  joy  no  good 
work  is  possible.  It  is  the  sustaining  power 
sometimes  called  enthusiasm,  sometimes  satis- 
faction —  always  precious,  always  to  be  desired. 

« It  is  because  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in 
the  holiness  of  life  that  I  stand  here  to-day.     I 
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believe  that  women  have  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  that  life.  With  enlarged 
opportunities  come  increased  responsibilities  — 
responsibilities  as  yet  unadjusted  to  unac- 
customed shoulders.  It  is  to  cast  my  mite 
into  the  treasury  of  the  world's  experience  that 
I  come.  Wellesley  has  always  stood  for  the 
high  and  ideal  things  of  life.  It  is  because  I 
believe  in  divine  life  among  men,  in  the  direct 
and  personal  connection  of  each  soul  with  its 
Maker,  that  I  dare  to  take  up  the  great  work 
you  are  committing  to  my  care.  And  so  I  take 
what  you  give  me,  promising  with  divine 
assistance  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust.  >> 

President  Hazard  was  followed  by  Presi- 
dent  Eliot,    of    Harvard,   and    President 


Seniors  bid  theirs  farewell  with  fitting 
ceremonies. 

The  lake  furnishes  the  most  popular 
pastimes,  skating  and  boating.  The 
boat-house,  built  by  the  students  a  few 
years  ago,  shows  the  enthusiam  for  this 
sport.  The  annual  <*  Float.**  at  which  sev- 
eral well-trained  crews  row,  not  for  speed, 
but  for  harmony  and  grace  of  movement, 
and  then  float  and  sing,  the  boats  form- 
ing a  star,  is  the  popular  festival  of  the 
year.  To  this  the  student  may  invite  her 
friends  and  they  come  by  thousands. 

The  slopes  about  Longfellow's  fountain 
form  a  natural  amphitheatre  where  in  fine 


College  Hall  from  the  I«akb 


Angell.  of  Michigan,  both  of  whom  spoke 
words  of  hearty  congratulation  to  the  col- 
lege and  to  its  President  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities and  joys  of  her  new  work. 

Others  have  written  of  the  student  life 
of  Wellesley,  and  space  only  remains  to 
mention  some  of  its  more  distinctive  fea- 
tures. 

The  woodland  paths  and  shady  nooks 
of  Wellesley's  park,  its  wealth  of  wild 
flowers  and  haunts  of  birds,  offer  every 
allurement  to  an  outdoor  life.  One  young 
botanist  has  reported  fourteen  varieties 
of  violets  found  on  the  Wellesley  grounds, 
while  another  student  had  enumerated 
over  seventy  species  of  birds  without 
passing  the  college  gates. 

The  lawn  and  slope  in  front  of  College 
Hall  has  seen  many  a  happy  <<  Tree  Day,** 
a  festival  originated  at  Wellesley  and 
planned  by  its  founder.  On  this  occasion 
the    Freshmen   plant  their  tree   and   the 


weather  the  Shakespeare  Society  gives  its 
annual  play.  In  this  sylvan  shade 
**A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,**  <<  As 
You  Like  It,**  and  others  have  been  faith- 
fully rendered. 

The  Wellesley  students  of  the  past  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  from 
India,  Japan,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea. 
They  have  gone  back  to  the  homes, 
the  schools,  the  hospitals,  of  our  own 
and  other  lands.  You  will  find  them  in 
the  home  and  foreign  mission  field,  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  in  journalism,  all 
eager  to  do  their  little  share  of  the  world's 
work.  For  Wellesley's  work  is  not  for 
to-day  only,  or  to  train  a  few  ambitious 
young  women  to  become  scientists  and 
teachers.  It  is  part  of  a  great  social, 
educational,  and  altruistic  movement  that 
aims  to  train  all  our  youth  to  a  fuller  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

WASHINGTON.   DC.  ElLEN    A.  ViNTON. 
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«Thb  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that  which  is  done 
is  that  which  shall  be  done ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

•Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may  be  said,  See,  this  is  new?  it  hath  been 
already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us.*— Bcci.B8IA8TB8  i.  9,  10. 


SO  WROTE  that  old  pessimist  Solomon, 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  That  history 
repeats  itself  is  a  modern  version  of 
the  old  adage  that  human  nature  is  always 
the  same  and  under  like  conditions  will 
always  manifest  the  same  passions.  His- 
tory furnishes  us  so  many  illustrations  of 
the  truth  of  these  aphorisms  that  no  stu- 
dent can  doubt  their  accuracy.  The  dis- 
pute which  is  raised  between  the  friends 
of  Sampson  and  Schley  since  the  capture 
of  Cervera's  fleet  famishes  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  case  in  point  It  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  to  any  American  familiar  with  the 
history  of  his  country  another  victory  as 
brilliant,  followed  by  a  contest  much  more 
furious,  between  the  friends  of  the  first 
■and  second  officers  in  command  as  to  which 
-deserved  the  larger  share  of  honor, — the 
victory  of  Commodore  Perry  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  navy  of  the  United  States,  whose 
equipment  has  always  been  wrung  from 
niggardly  lawmaker^  and  executives,  has 
never  given  its  country  cause  to  blush  for 
it  The  quality  of  the  men  composing 
both  officers  and  crew  has  made  up  for  all 
other  defects.  The  Prebles,  Decatur, 
Somers,  Farragut,  Schley,  Sampson,  and 
Dewey, — no  nation  can  boast  a  more  glori- 
ous list  of  names.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
was  the  first  American  officer  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  an  entire  fleet  from  a 
foreign  Power,  and  that  Power  the  proud 
Mistress  of  the  Seas»  who  had  never  before 
-surrendered  a  fleet 

No  more  brilliant  or  handsome  young 
officer  ever  trod  a  quarter  deck  than  Com- 
modore Perry.  His  father  had  fought 
both  by  land  and  sea  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who 
survived  the  horrors  of  the  prison  ship. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter, of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  whose  an- 
cestors had  fought  in  the  Irish  rebellion. 

His  home  was  near  the  sea,  his  father's 
profession  as  an  officer  on  a  merchantman 
made  him  familiar  with  ships,  so  he  seems 
to  have  been  led  into  the  navy  by  both  envi- 
ronment and  heredity  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  enter  a  profession.  He  had  re- 
-ceived  his  training  as  midshipman  under 
the  command  of  his  father  on  board  the 
** General  Greene,*  which  cruised  in  the 


West  Indies  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  during  the  troubles  with 
France  which  grew  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  England.  He  saw 
six  years  of  uninterrupted  service  during 
the  wars  with  the  Barbary  States.  He 
was  acting  lieutenant  on  board  the  ^*  Re- 
venge,*^ of  Commodore  Rogers's  squadron, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  the  training  and 
discipline  which  that  gallant  officer  intro- 
duced into  the  navy. 

When  the  war  of  181 2  broke  out  Perry 
was  very  anxious  to  receive  some  appoint- 
ment which  would  give  him  active  service 
on  board  a  man-of-war.  ^I  have  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  meet  the  enemies  of  my 
country, »  he  wrote  to  a  friend.  He  was 
forced  to  wait,  with  what  patience  he 
could  command,  until  February,  18 13,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Lake.  Erie  to  create  a  fleet 
and  prevent  the  British  from  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  Great  Lakes.  Transportation 
was  a  difficult  problem.  There  were  no 
railroads  or  steamboats,  and  a  pathless 
wilderness  had  to  be  crossed. 

From  its  protected  harbor  Erie  was  se- 
lected as  the  point  where  the  new  brigs 
were  to  be  built  But  the  green  timber 
growing  in  the  forest  was  the  only  mate- 
rial necessary  to  the  building  of  a  ship  to 
be  found  there.  Iron,  sails,  nails,  ropes, 
guns,  ammunition,  men,  and  commander 
must  be  brought  a  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  over  bad  roads,  and  by  such 
imperfect  waterways  as  could  be  navigated 
by  vessels  then  in  use.  The  Americans 
were  farther  from  their  base  of  supplies 
than  the  English.  The  ocean  could  be 
more  easily  crossed  than  the  distance  from 
Buffalo  to  Erie.  The  prudence  of  England 
had  stored  munitions  of  war  along  the  en- 
tire frontier  of  Canada. 

Captain  Perry  first  assisted  General 
Lewis  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Greorge.  The 
British  abandoned  their  frontier  on  the 
Niagara  River,  and  a  flotilla  of  small  gun- 
boats was  released  for  work  on  Lake  Erie. 

Perry  found  much  to  discourage  a  young 
commander  when  he  reached  Erie.  Not 
a  vessel  was  completed ;  there  was  not  a 
single  musket  or  cartridge  in  possession 
of  the  officer  in  charge  or  in  the  village. 
Only  part  of  the  workmen  sent  out  had 
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appeared.  His  nature  was  one  which  dif- 
ficulties only  aroused  to  greater  action, 
and  whose  courage  arose  as  dangers  thick- 
ened. Before  night  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival  he  had  put  a  different  face  upon 
everything,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a 
bom  commander  of  men  and  fertile  in  re- 
sources. Sickness  prostrated  ofl&cers  and 
men,  but  the  work  went  forward. 

Early  in  August  the  fleet  was  ready  for 
service  —  a  very  insignificant  fleet  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas.  The  *  Niagara  *  and 
the  *  Lawrence,*  two  large  brigs,  were 
the  only  vessels  that  could  really  be  called 
warships;  the  rest  of  the  fleet  consisted 
of  small  gunboats,  hastily  built  and  poorly 
adapted  for  defence.  The  fleet  was 
manned  by  a  few  experienced  seamen, 
but  the  marines  were  taken  largely  from 
the  Kentucky  infantry  and  militia,  volun- 
teers who  had  never  before  seen  a  warship 
or  any  other  kind  of  vessel.  Clad  in  - 
hunting  costume,  they  ran  about  the  ship 
like  children.  But  they  submitted  readily 
to  discipline,  and  displayed  that  aptitude 
for  naval  service  which  is  characteristic 
of  Americans,  the  descendants  of  the  five 
greatest  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 
The  commander  himself  had  never  seen  a 
fleet  in  action. 

The  British  fleet  was  manned  by  crews 
about  equal  in  number,  made  up  of  Ca- 
nadian sailors  and  trained  men  from 
the  royal  navy.  Commodore  Barclay,  the 
commander,  had  fought  bravely  with 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar  and  taken  part  in 
many  an  engagement  which  had  served 
to  make  the  name  of  England  a  terror  on 
the  seas.  Both  officers  and  men  possessed 
the  confidence  and  self-reliance  peculiar 
to  men  accustomed  to  victory. 

To  meet  this  formidable  enemy,  Com- 
modore Perry  must  first  get  his  fleet  out 
of  the  harbor  which  had  proved  so  safe 
a  shelter,  but  whose  very  safety  was  now 
an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Presque 
Isle  Bay,  the  harbor  of  Erie,  extends 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  Across  the  mouth  is  a 
sandbar,  extending  a  mile  toward  the  lake, 
and  having  from  six  to  ten  feet  of  water 
over  it.  Why  the  enemy  did  not  improve 
its  opportunity  and  attack  the  fleet  while 
crossing  this  bar  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  When  Captain  Perry, 
on  the  I  St  of  August,  was  ready  to  cross  the 
bar,  not  a  sail  of  the  enemy  was  in  sight. 

Now  that  the  decisive  hour  had  come, 
and  such  great  interests  had  to  be  defended 


by  such  slender  means,  the  great  com- 
mander felt  no  fear,  but  he  did  feel  his 
dependence  upon  the  God  in  whom  he  had 
always  trusted.  All  the  officers  were  col- 
lected on  the  ^^Lawrence,*  and  a  clergyman 
from  the  town  conducted  religious  services 
and  invoked  aid  from  the  God  of  battles 
for  the  triumph  of  a  just  cause. 

On  the  following  morning  the  crossing 
began.  Seven  vessels  were  over  the  bar, 
and  the  *  Niagara  *  on  it,  when  the  English 
fleet  again  appeared.  They  watched  the 
crossing  as  if  their  only  interest  in  it  was 
that  of  spectators. 

The  two  fleets  spent  a  month  watching 
each  other.  Commodore  Barclay  was  wait- 
ing for  his  flagship,  the  ^Detroit,*  to  come 
up.  At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  loth 
of  September  the  British  squadron  was 
discovered  from  the  masthead  of  the  *  Law- 
rence. »  The  signal  «  Get  under  way  •  was 
given  from  the  flagship.  The  order  of 
battle  had  previously  been  given  to  each 
vessel.  *If  you  lay  your  enemy  close 
alongside,  you  cannot  be  out  of  your 
place.*  was  Perry's  last  injunction.  A 
blue  flag  bearing  in  white  letters  the  last 
words  of  Lawrence:  << Don't  give  up  the 
ship,*  floating  from  the  mainmast,  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  action.  As  the  fleets  ap- 
proached each  other  Commodore  Perry 
with  his  crew  about  him  seized  this  flag 
and  asked,  ^  Shall  I  hoist  it,  boys  ?  *  *^ Ay, 
ay,  sir !  *  came  from  every  throat,  and  en- 
thusiastic cheers  from  every  vessel  in  the 
line  as  its  folds  were  flung  to  the  breeze. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment. All  the  sick  who  could  move  came 
on  deck  and  begged  to  be  given  some  share 
in  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  fleets 
continued  to  move  toward  each  other  over 
the  smooth  water.  The  day  was  one  of 
unusual  autumn  splendor,  as  if  nature  had 
resolved  to  offer  her  best  to  the  hosts  of 
brave  men  who  would  never  see  her  face 
again.  At  last  the  note  of  a  bugle  came 
over  the  water  from  the  <*  Detroit,*  fol- 
lowed by  a  hearty  British  cheer,  and  the 
battle  began-  Through  some  failure  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  battle  determined 
upon,  the  British  fire  was  concentrated  on 
the  fiagship  *^  Lawrence.*  She  bore  the 
unequal  contest  for  two  hours.  By  this 
time,  with  her  rigging  shattered,  sails  in 
tatters,  and  spars  shot  away,  it  was  im- 
possible to  control  the  vessel.  Only  one 
gun  remained  that  could  be  fired.  The 
slaughter  was  such  as  had  scarcely  ever 
before  been  known  in  naval  history.     The 
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vessels  bad  been  bastily  built,  and  were 
so  shallow  that  the  wounded  were  above 
the  water  line  even  on  the  operating-ta- 
bles. Only  fifteen  people  were  left  fit  for 
duty,  besides  the  commander  and  his  little 
brother.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish were  not  to  win  the  day  some  new 
move  must  be  made,  and  Commodore 
Perry  made  it.  He  transferred  the  com- 
mand of  the  flagship  to  one  of  his  officers, 
stepped  into  a  small  boat,  and,  as  he 
shoved  off,  said  cheerfully,  ^\i  a  victory 
is  to  be  gained,  I'll  gain  it.^^ 

«  Stormed  at  by  shot  and  shell,  >*  the  boat 
reached  the  *  Niagara  ^*  in  safety.  Captain 
Elliott,  the  commander,  was  sent  to  bring 
up  the  small  boats  in  the  rear,  the  course 
of  the  *  Niagara  *>  was  changed,  and  in  a 
few  moments  she  was  sweeping  down  to- 
ward the  British  fleet.  In  manoeuvring 
to  meet  her,  the  ®  Detroit,*^  ^  Queen, ^^  and 
*Lady  Prevost,*  became  entangled,  and 
the  *  Niagara  *'  passed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
pour  a  raking  fire  of  grape  and  canister 
into  all  three ;  then,  turning  and  taking  a 
favorable  position,  she  continued  to  pour 
broadsides  into  the  doomed  ships.  Soon 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  completely 
changed.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  after 
Perry  had  stepped  on  board  the  *^  Niagara,  >* 
all  resistance  had  ceased  on  the  part  of 
the  British  fleet,  and  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  was  won.  Perry's  letter  to  General 
Harrison :  **  We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  ours,^*  has  become  historic. 

Perry  received  the  surrender  of  the  con- 
quered fleet  on  board  the  blood-stained 
deck  of  the  *  Lawrence.*  At  the  gang- 
way stood  all  of  the  crew  that  were  unin- 
jured and  able  to  be  mustered ;  about  the 
deck  lay  the  dead  body  of  many  a  brave 
man  who  had  given  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try, while  from  below  could  plainly  be 
heard  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  Around 
the  *  Lawrence  ®  lay  the  shattered  vessels 
of  the  enemy,  with  their  burden  of  slaugh- 
tered and  mutilated  men.  When  Anglo- 
Saxon  meets  Anglo-Saxon  there  are  no 
bloodless  victories.  Scott,  the  historian 
of  the  West  Indies,  says : 

« In  the  field,  or  grappling  in  mortal  combat 
on  the  blood-slippery  quarter  deck  of  an  enemy's 
vessel,  a  British  soldier  is  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  No  soldier  or  sailor  of  any  other  coun- 
try, saving  and  excepting  those  damned  Yan- 
kees, can  stand  against  them.* 

A  fearful  price  had  been  paid  for  the 
victory,  but  to  the  United  States  it  was 
worth  all  that  it  had  cost.     The  plan  of 


the  British  to  separate  the  United  States 
from  the  West  was  hopelessly  crushed; 
Michigan  was  free  from  the  presence  of 
the  British  troops  and  the  horrors  of  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  their  sav- 
age allies.  England  has  hardly  ever  met 
with  so  crushing  a  defeat.  From  that  day 
she  has  shown  a  wholesome  respect  for 
her  smart  young  daughter  who  set  up 
housekeeping  without  her  consent. 

The  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  lost  no  time  in  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  the  victory  on  Lake 
Erie.  Congress  passed  resolutions  thank- 
ing the  oflicers,  marines,  and  sailors.  Gold 
medals  were  presented  to  the  officers  high- 
est in  command.  Perry  and  Elliott. 

Captain  Perry's  journey  toward  home 
was  a  triumphal  procession.  He  was  ev- 
erywhere received  as  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
Even  British  reports  asserted  that  the  bat- 
tle of  Lake  Erie  was  won  by  the  courage 
and  obstinacy  of  one  man,  and  that  man 
was  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 
Illuminations,  parades,  and  imposing  re- 
ceptions met  him  everywhere.  Albany 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  enclosed  in  a  golden  box,  together 
with  a  handsome  sword.  At  balls  given 
in  his  honor  the  fairest  ladies  of  the  land 
vied  with  each  other  in  showing  him  rev- 
erence, though  he  was  never  made  the  vic- 
tim of  a  kissing  mania.  At  a  banquet  in 
Boston  this  prophetic  toast  was  given: 
*The  American  Navy,  youngest  child  of 
Neptune,  but  heir  of  eternal  glory  !*^ 
Even  the  common  seamen  who  had  served 
under  Perry  were  included  in  the  general 
enthusiasm  and  honor  given  their  gallant 
commander. 

Upon  so  bright  a  picture  it  seems  un- 
fortunate that  the  dark  shadows  of  jeal- 
ousy and  bitterness  should  fall.  Just 
how  the  report  originated  that  Captain 
Elliott  had  purposely  disobeyed  the  signals 
for  close  action  and  kept  his  vessel  out  of 
danger  until  Commodore  Perry  took  com- 
mand will  never  be  known.  It  is  only 
known  that  very  soon  after  the  battle 
it  was  common  talk  in  the  army  and  all 
over  the  country  that  this  officer,  whose 
previous  record  had  been  spotless,  had, 
either  from  motives  of  cowardice  or  jeal- 
ousy, not  only  allowed  his  commander  to 
sustain  unaided  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
but  had  almost  brought  about  defeat  and 
disgrace  by  failure  to  do  his  duty. 

Naturally  these  reports  were  not  long 
in  reaching  the  person  most  concerned. 
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Captain  Elliott  wrote  his  commanding 
officer,  almost  demanding  that  he  should 
make  a  public  statement  of  the  services  of 
himself  and  crew.     Perry  replied : 

« I  am  indignant  that  any  such  report  should 
be  in  circulation  prejudicial  to  your  character 
in  respect  to  the  action  of  the  loth  instant  It 
affords  me  pleasure  that  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  assure  you  that  the  conduct  of  yourself,  of- 
ficers, and  crew  was  such  as  to  meet  my 
warmest  admiration,  and  I  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances of  your  volunteering  to  bring  the 
smaller  vessels  into  close  action  as  contributing 
largely  to  our  victory. » 

Here  the  matter  would  probably  have 
ended  if  officious  friends  on  both  sides 
had  not  pursued  the  usual  course  of 
friends  at  such  times  and  repeated  the 
remarks  made  or  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  other.  A  bitter  quarrel 
sprang  up  between  the  two  officers,  which 
increased  in  bitterness  as  the  years  passed 
until  finally  it  raged  as  furiously  as  the 
battle  itself.  Elliott  finally  challenged 
Perry,  and  Perry  preferred  charges 
against  Elliott,  His  kind  heart,  so  Perry 
confessed,  had  led  him  into  the  folly  of 
condoning  the  offence  of  his  second  of- 
ficer and  to  speak  of  him  more  highly 
than  was  really  consistent  with  truth. 
He  had  been  unwilling  that  the  enemy 
should  know  that  an  officer  so  high  in 
command  had  failed  to  do  his  duty.  In 
the  language  of  an  English  admiral,  <<  he 
had  thought  it  better  to  screen  a  coward 
than  to  let  the  enemy  know  there  was  one 
in  the  fleet.*  He  had  also  lately  learned 
new  facts  in  the  case.  The  President 
saw  fit  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter, 
and  the  scandal  gradually  died  out  for  a 
time.  Elliott  remained  unpopular  as  a 
man  and  an  officer,  while  Perry  contin- 
ued to  be  the  national  idol. 

In  1 834  Elliott  gave  mortal  offence  to  the 
Whig  party,  and  the  old  scandal  was  re- 
vived. Captain  Elliott  valiantly  defended 
himself,  but  Commodore  Perry  could  utter 
no  protest,  for  he  had  long  slept  in  a  for- 
eign grave.  About  the  same  time  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  published  his  ^^  History 
of  the  United  States  Navy. »  Nothing  was 
said  in  this  work  to  detract  from  the  honor 
due  Commodore  Perry,  and  undue  credit 
was  not  given  to  Captain  Elliott.  But  the 
account  was  too  impartial  to  satisfy  either 
side  and  brought  only  a  storm  of  abuse 
upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  author 
from  the  friends  of  both  parties. 

In    1841    Alexander   Slidell   Mackenzie 


published  a  life  of  Commodore  Perry  at 
the  request  of  his  eldest  son.  That  the 
sympathies  of  the  author  are  entirely  with 
the  character  whose  life  he  attempts  to 
portray  is  evident  on  every  page.  The 
immediate  popularity  of  the  work  proved 
that  the  author  had  expressed  the  feeling 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  country.  And 
yet,  put  in  its  most  unfavorable  light,  the 
candid  reader  must  confess  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Captain  Elliott 
at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  which  might 
not  be  easily  explained  without  consider- 
ing him  guilty  of  either  shameful  cow- 
ardice or  a  most  atrocious  crime. 

More  than  three  quarters  of  a  century 
after  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  fought 
another  still  more  brilliant  victory  was 
won  by  the  navy  of  the  United  States  over 
a  foreign  foe.  The  nation  had  outgrown 
its  infancy  and  was  now  in  the  full  strength 
of  a  vigorous  manhood.  There  were  no 
vessels  hastily  built  from  the  green  timber 
of  the  forests,  but  perfectly  equipped 
battle-ships,  commanded  by  officers  whose 
bravery  and  training  challenged  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  and  manned  by 
such  sailors  and  marines  as  no  other  nation 
could  boast. 

The  foe  to  be  faced  was  a  Power  before 
which  the  world  had  once  trembled.  From 
their  little  mountain  nest  in  a  comer  of 
Europe  the  courage  and  pride  of  the 
Spaniards  had  built  up  an  empire  which 
placed  them  among  the  masters  of  the 
world.  Their  soldiers  were  feared  as  in- 
vincible, their  navy  was  the  terror  of  the 
seas.  A  blind,  cruel,  intolerant  religious 
policy  that  crushed  all  who  resisted  it, 
and  a  national  vanity  which  worshipped 
the  glory  won  by  arms  and  despised  the 
arts  and  industries  of  peace,  had  long 
since  sapped  the  foundations  of  her 
strength  and  robbed  her  of  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth;  but  her 
arrogance  had  not  diminished. 

Her  vast  American  possessions,  once 
the  brightest"  jewels  placed  in  her  crown 
by  her  illustrious  sons,  had  long  been 
slipping  from  her  cruel  grasp,  but  she 
had  learned  neither  wisdom  nor  humility. 
With  her  eyes  turned  upon  the  glories  of 
the  past,  she  failed  to  keep  step  with  the 
progress  of  ideas  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  lost  all  touch  with  the  intellec- 
tual advance  of  the  world.  She  still  im- 
agined herself  the  Spain  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  <<  put  on  airs  >>  accordingly. 
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Never  since  the  Ghreat  Armada,  sent 
against  Elizabeth,  scattered  its  mighty 
galleons  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  had  Spain  received  so  thorough 
an  awakening  as  was  g^ven  her  in  Santiago 
Bay,  July  3,  1898,  by  the  navy  of  a  people 
whom  she  had  stigmatized  as  a  nation 
without  a  history.  Never  was  history 
more  rapidly  made  than  on  that  memor- 
able Sunday  morning  which  began  so 
peacefully.  In  two  hours'  time,  with  the 
loss  of  one  man,  the  American  squadron 
had  made  a  burning  wreck  of  Cervera'ii 
boasted  fleet.  *  American  Pigs,  >>  the  cour- 
teous Spaniard  had  called  the  people  who 
had  dared  to  question  his  right  to  murder 
helpless  women  and  children.  The  cour- 
age and  humanity  displayed  in  rescuing 
the  wounded,  the  kindness  and  considera- 
tion shown  to  all  the  vanquished  enemy, 
clearly  proved  to  the  world  how  little  of 
the  pig,  but  how  much  of  all  that  is  noble 
in  manhood,  characterizes  both  officers  and 
men  of  the  American  navy.  In  so  perfect 
a  victory  there  were  certainly  honors 
enough  for  all.  But  whatever  else  had 
changed,  human  nature  was  the  same  in 
1898  as  in  181 3,  and  a  like  dispute  as  to 
which  of  the  two  officers  highest  in  com- 
mand should  receive  the  lion's  share  of 
honors  was  soon  agitating  the  country. 


•The  ^New  York*  was  not  in  Santiago 
Bay  when  the  battle  began ;  all  credit  be- 
longs to  Admiral  Schley,*  said  one  party. 
•Admiral  Sampson  had  planned  so  per- 
fectly to  avoid  surprise,  to  meet  every 
emergency  that  might  arise,  and  had  so 
thoroughly  drilled  his  fleet,  that  the  glory 
of  the  brilliant  victory  belongs  to  him,* 
declared  the  other.  The  dispute  has 
waxed  and  waned  through  the  year  since 
the  war  closed;  now  entirely  forgotten, 
and  again  demanding  a  hearing  by  virtue 
of  some  new  cause  for  bitterness.  Be- 
tween the  principal  parties  concerned 
only  the  most  cordial  feeling  seems  to 
exist.  •The  victory  seems  big  enough 
for  all  of  us,*  said  Admiral  Schley.  That 
each  man  engaged  in  the  battle  gave  his 
best  service  to  his  country,  that  not  one 
flinched  in  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  are 
facts  that  no  one  can  dispute.  Then  let 
no  politicians  or  partisan  friends  sully  the 
splendor  of  such  heroic  achievement  by 
involving  all  the  actors  in  a  vulgar  quarrel 
which  it  is  doubtful  can  ever  be  satis- 
factorily settled.  Rather  let  the  toast, 
•  The  American  Navy,  youngest  child  of 
Neptune,  but  heir  of  eternal  glory,*  be 
echoed  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

Sarah  B.  Siirrn. 

Graitd  Rapii>8,  Mich. 
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LATELY  an  English  translation  of  a 
French  work  on  the  causes  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  superiority,  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Camille  Desmoulins,  attracted  much 
favorable  notice.  The  author,  though  an 
ardent  and  patriotic  Frenchman,  frankly 
recognizes  the  decadence  of  France  and 
Latin  countries  generally,  and  seeks  to 
account  for  it.  The  vigor  and  vitality  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  n.aturally  suggest  com- 
parison and  contrast.  M.  Desmoulins 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  patepialism, 
centralization,  state  interference  with  ac- 
tivities that  ought  to  be  free,  and,  in  a 
word,  •socialism,*  must  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  causes  of  French  decline 
and  retrogression,  while  in  healthy  indi- 
vidualism, in  personal  freedom  and  invig- 
orating struggle  and  competition  must  be 
found  the  true  explanation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  progress,  potency,  and  supremacy. 
History  certainly  bears  out  this  theory, 
and  in  contemporary  experience  we  easily 


discover  additional  support  and  proof  of 
it.  The  utter  and  miserable  failure  of 
French  and  Italian  and  Spanish  coloni- 
alism, for  example,  is  indisputably  due  to 
the  policy  of  oppressive  interference  with 
local  government,  while  the  remarkable 
success  of  British  imperialism  is  just  as 
plainly  attributable  to  proper  respect  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonies,  to 
the  willingness  to  heed  the  just  demands 
of  the  dependencies  for  autonomy  and 
freedom. 

But,  if  this  is  true  (and  as  important  as 
true),  what  shall  we  think  and  say  con- 
cerning the  new  departure  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  the  drift  toward  the  very 
paternalism  and  State  socialism  which 
have  been  the  bane  and  curse  of  France  ? 
Can  we  go  on,  heedless  of  the  profound 
reaction  manifested  in  so  many  ways  all 
around  us,  claiming  a  supremacy  which  is 
in  danger  of  being  compromised  and  for- 
feited?   The  fact    is    that   Anglo-Saxon 
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countries  have  been  abandoning  their 
cherished  principles  and  traditions,  and 
adopting,  step  by  step,  the  system  which 
is  fatal  to  human  advancement  and  po- 
litical soundness.  Socialism  has  been 
gaining  ground,  making  alarming  inroads, 
in  Greater  Britain  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  in  practice,  but  also  in 
theoretical  teaching,  not  only  among  poli- 
ticians and  legislators,  but  also  among 
economists,  moralists,  and  sociologists,  is 
socialism  supplanting  that  individualism 
which,  from  habit  doubtless,  wo  still 
speak  of  as  distinctive  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Can  the  new  tendencies  be  checked 
and  arrested  ?  Is  there  a  sufficiently 
strong  disposition  to  combat  and  resist 
them? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  had  no 
warnings,  no  protests  and  remonstrances, 
from  men  of  insight  and  foresight.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Sir  William  Vernon  Har- 
court,  ex-Liberal  leader,  declared  in  the 
British  .House  of  Commons,  <<  We  are 
all  socialists  now,**  and  no  one  ven- 
tured to  gainsay  him.  He  was  defending 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  had  been 
assailed  as  socialistic,  and  he  pooh- 
poohed  the  notion  that  that  term  was 
necessarily  condemnatory.  If  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  right  then,  how  much  more  ap- 
plicable is  his  remark  to  the  present  state 
of  political  affairs ! 

The  great  philosopher  and  champion  of 
individualism,  Herbert  Spencer,  had  at 
an  earlier  stage  directed  attention  to  •^the 
coming  slavery. »  to  the  steady  growth 
of  socialism  in  British  politics  and  legis- 
lation. He  pointed  out  that  the  new  lib- 
eralism was  really  synonymous  with 
socialism,  and  that  the  old  toryism  had 
become  transformed  into  a  species  of  one- 
sided individualism.  His  voice  at  the 
time  proved  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
and  in  the  last  decade  the  signs  and 
symptoms  he  noted  have  multiplied  and 
grown  more  distinct  and  significant.  The 
great  historian,  Lecky,  in  his  work  on 
*  Democracy  and  Liberty,*  published  less 
than  three  years  ago,  arraigned  popular 
government  for  its  encroachments  upon 
individual  liberty  and  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty. He  showed  that  democracy  was 
becoming  as  despotic  and  meddlesome  as 
the  governments  it  had  supplanted.  If 
fresh  evidence  of  the  justice  of  this 
indictment  is  wanted,  it  is  at  hand  in  the 
legislation  and  legislative  programmes  of 
the  last  few  years. 


Let  us  review  these  briefly. 

Turning  to  Great  Britain  first,  we  find 
that  ^social  legislation*  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Measures  which  twenty-five 
years  ago  would  have  been  scornfully  and 
contemptuously  dismissed  as  Utopian 
and  impossible  are  calmly  prepared  and 
passed  by  the  party  which  still  professes 
to  stand  for  conservatism  and  *  things  as 
they  are,*  The  Liberals  are  trying  to 
outdo  their  Conservative  opponents  in  the 
direction  of  socialistic  legislation,  and  a 
state  of  things  has  been  reached  where, 
according  to  the  London  *  Spectator,* 
*  progress*  in  British  political  parlance 
means  semi-socialism  or  collectivism. 
The  great  parties  are  appropriating  the 
ideas  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Fabians  and  stealing  their  thunder.  What 
is  the  most  prominent,  the  most  ^  inspir- 
ing* issue  in  English  politics  to-day? 
Universal  old-age  pensions.  The  Salis- 
bury government,  as  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  pledged  to  a 
comprehensive  pension  bill,  and  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Liberal  party  are  ex- 
horting it  to  entice  the  people  by  offering 
them  a  more  sweeping  pension  system. 
Several  proposals  are  under  discussion, 
but  the  simplest  and  —  from  a  popular 
standpoint  —  the  most  satisfactory  is  the 
plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  the 
able  investigator  of  pauperism  and  pov- 
erty. He  boldly  proposes  to  pension 
every  man  and  woman  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  irrespective  of  moral  qualifica^ 
tions  or  economic  tests  of  any  kind.  At 
a  minimum  pension  of  five  shillings  a 
week,  this  scheme  of  *  old-age  pensions  for 
everybody*  would  require  over  9125,000,- 
000  a  year,  but  the  objection  on  the  score 
of  cost  is  felt  to  be  weaker  and  less  im- 
portant than  any  objection  raised  against 
the  more  complex  and  partial  schemes. 
This  plan  will  not  be  adopted  at  one 
stroke;  but  the  British  parties  are  too 
deeply  committed  to  abandon  the  subject 
entirely,  atid  some  pension  system  may 
be  expected  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  first  step  will  compel  others,  and  in 
the  end  a  universal  scheme  will  be  the 
only  political  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Recently  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
a  permissive  bill  for  the  encouragement 
of  home-ownership  by  municipal  and 
other  local  authorities.  Poor  men  desir- 
ous of  acquiring  homes  are  to  be  assisted 
to  do  so  out  of  municipal  funds,  no  inter- 
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est  to  be  charged  on  the  money  thus  ad- 
vanced. The  bill  is  voluntary,  for  the 
local  authorities  are  not  to  be  required  to 
lend,  and  the  landlords  are  not  to  be 
forced  to  sell;  but,  the  principle  having 
been  recognized  that  it  is  the  duty  and 
business  of  the  local  government  to  lend 
money  without  interest  to  would-be  home- 
owners, who  doubts  that  the  next  step 
will  be  to  make  the  measure  compulsory  ? 
The  Populistic  sub-treasury  scheme  which 
figured- in  our  own  politics  a  few  years 
since,  and  which  proposed  government 
advances  at  low  interest  rates  on  crops, 
was  far  less  radical  than  this  home- 
ownership  through  government  aid  intro- 
duced and  passed  by  a  Conservative  cabi- 
net and  parliamentary  majority. 

Two  years  ago  the  same  cabinet  and  the 
same  majority  passed  a  so-palled  uni- 
versal accident  insurance  or  compensation 
act,  which  provided  that  workmen  in  cer- 
tain industries  (a  considerable  number,  in 
fact)  should  be  compensated  for  any  acci- 
dent, no  matter  how  caused,  or  through 
whose  negligence,  so  long  as  it  grew  out 
of  the  employment.  No  amount  of  care 
on  the  part  of  the  employer,  no  degree  of 
negligence  and  stupidity  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen,  was  to  relieve  the  former 
from  paying  compensation  for  disability, 
sickness,  or  death  due  to  accident.  The 
injustice,  the  paternalism,  the  class  legis- 
lation here  exemplified  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon;  yet  the  Salisbury  government 
passed  this  act  and  for  over  a  year  has 
enforced  it,  proposing  now  to  extend  the 
principle  to  industries  and  trades  not  cov- 
ered by  the  original  statute. 

To  these  instances  we  have  to  add  the 
growth  in  Great  Britain  of  what  has  been 
not  inaptly  styled  « municipal  socialism*^ 
— that  is,  the  assumption  by  the  muni- 
cipality of  all  manner  of  industrial  under- 
takings that  in  an  individualistic  country 
ought  to  be  reserved  to  private  enterprise 
duly  regulated  in  the  public  interest. 
Municipal  tramways,  municipal  gas  and 
electric  works,  municipal  lodgings  and 
tenements  for  the  poorer  classes,  —  these 
and  other  innovations  have  been  described 
too  often  to  require  more  than  a  passing 
reference.  We  must  also  cite  the  mea- 
sure for  government  telephones  to  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  license 
of  the  present  telephone  company.  See- 
ing that  the  government  is  prepared  to  go 
to  such  lengths,  what  wonder  is  there  that 
labor  and  other  organizations  venture  still 


farther  and  demand  state  ownership  and 
operation  of  railways  ? 

Indeed,  sober-minded  British  observers 
no  longer  deny  that  Great  Britain  has 
abandoned  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith 
and  the  classical  economists,  the  ideas  of 
Cobden,  Bright,  and  the  Manchester  school 
of  *  let  alone  *  political  philosophers.  A 
distinction  has  been  attempted  between 
«  collectivism  ^  —  meaning  municipal  or 
state  operation  of  *  natural  monopolies  >* 
and  quasi-public  industries  that  do  not  ad- 
mit of  free  and  full  competition  —  and  so- 
cialism in  the  correct,  strict,  scientific 
sense — meaning  state  ownership  of  all  the 
means  of  production  and  state  management 
of  all  productive  and  distributive  indus- 
tries. It  has  been  asserted  that  collectiv- 
ism, though  undesirable  and  injurious  to 
national  health  and  individual  develop- 
ment, is  a  possible  system  in  Anglo-Saxon 
communities,  while  socialism  is  something 
so  alien  and  repugnant  to  their  instinct^ 
traditions,  and  cherished  principles  that 
its  triumph  need  not  be  apprehended. 
This,  however,  is  a  delusive  and  fallacious 
belief.  Logic,  as  well  as  experience,  con- 
clusively refutes  it.  Some  of  the  examples 
just  adduced  cannot  be  brought  under  the 
narrower  principle  of  collectivism,  and 
must  be  recognized  as  coming  within  the 
definition  of  socialism.  Collectivism  would 
inevitably  prove — indeed,  is  now  proving 
—  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  socialism. 
Once  admit  that  where  absolutely  free 
competition  is  non-existent,  state  control 
and  operation  is  proper  and  necessary, 
the  foundations  are  laid  for  thorough- 
going socialism.  For  in  these  days  of 
consolidation,  centralization,  and  trusts, 
the  ceaseless  competition  contemplated  by 
the  laissez  /aire  economists  is  impossible. 
The  socialists  have  long  contended  that 
the  trusts  are  paving  the  way  to  state 
socialism,  and  to  concede  that  private  en- 
terprise is  no  longer  tolerable  in  quasi- 
public  industries  is  to  give  away  by  obvi- 
ous implication  the  entire  individualist 
case. 

When  we  leave  Great  Britain  and  glance 
at  the  situation  in  the  United  States,  what 
strikes  us  as  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  our  present  political  phase  ?  Indisput- 
ably, the  trend  toward  municipal  social- 
ism. The  most  conservative  cities  are 
turning  to  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  <^ public  utilities.^*  In  Michigan 
we  see  a  law  enacted  by  a  Republican 
legislature    to    enable    Detroit    to   pur- 
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chase  her  street  railway  system  and  run 
it  as  a  part  of  the  city  government, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
has  declared  the  act  invalid.  At  Toledo, 
Ohio,  an  independent  mayor  pledged 
to  municipal  railways  is  triumphantly 
elected,  while  in  a  mayoral  contest  at 
Chicago,  the  second  city  in  the  country, 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates out-Herod  Herod  in  their  positive 
declarations  for  municipal  operation  of 
street  railways  and  other  quasi-public 
services.  Even  in  New  York  city,  not- 
withstanding the  influence  of  *Wall 
Street,*  we  perceive  a  powerful  public 
sentiment  for  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  utilities.  Grovernor 
Roosevelt  and  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission, a  body  of  distinguished  and  able 
business  men,  have  declared  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  underground  railway 
system  that  *of  course »  municipal  con- 
struction and  operation  is  preferable  to 
private  enterprise,  no  matter  how  strictly 
limited  and  hedged  about  in  the  interest  of 
the  city.  Grrand  juries  are  presenting  re- 
ports against  oppressive  monopolies  and 
demanding  ^municipalization^  as  the 
remedy.  Limitation  of  franchises  to  short 
terms,  such  as  twenty-five  and  twenty 
years,  and  compensation  to  the  munici- 
palities in  the  shape  of  a  share  of  the 
profits  or  —  as  in  New  York  under  the 
new  Ford  law  —  a  tax  on  the  value  of 
the  franchise,  no  longer  satisfy  civic  re- 
formers. **  The  next  step  *  in  municipal 
^*  progress  ^  is  considered  to  be  municipal 
operation. 

Beyond  question  the  true  explanation 
of  these  highly  significant  developments 
is  that  they  are  a  natural  reaction  from 
the  corruption  and  demoralization  of  city 
governments  and  the  reckless  tyranny  and 
extortion  of  the  franchise-owning  com- 
panies. Deals  and  bribery  and  betrayal 
of  the  people's  interests  had  so  long  op- 
pressed the  popular  mind  and  taxed  the 
popular  patience  that  at  last,  and  as  a 
desperate  remedy,  municipal  operation 
was  hit  upon,  thanks  to  the  example  of 
English  and  Scotch  municipalities.  Hon- 
est and  intelligent  regulation,  with  ade- 
quate compensation  for  franchises,  is  a 
policy  that  has  not  been  fairly  tried,  and, 
logically  speaking,  there  is  absolutely  no 
warrant  for  pronouncing  it  defective.  The 
thought  that  is  behind  every  move  in  the 
direction  of  municipal  socialism  is  that 
honest  and  faithful  and  efficient  govern- 


ment is  an  iridescent  dream  and  that  con- 
sequently the  method  of  regulation  will 
never  yield  the  desired  results.  As  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw  says,  under  flabby  and  un- 
trustworthy local  government  municipal 
operation  seems  the  only  safe  retreat  from 
corrupt  alliances  between  unscrupulous 
capitalists  and  greedy  and  venal  officials. 
We  may  deplore  the  fact  that  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction,  but  recognize  it  we  must.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  is  now  bound  to  gain 
wide  acceptance  and  be  tried  on  a  large 
scale. 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  assume  that  municipal  socialism  will 
not  inevitably  lead  to  state  and  national 
socialism  in  the  United  States.  What  was 
said  above  with  reference  to  Great  Britain 
can  be  repeated  in  this  connection.  The 
profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods 
of  our  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
companies  is  notorious,  and  even  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  has 
shown  leanings  toward  something  more 
radical  than  federal  supervision.  Munici- 
pal railways  and  gas  works  will  suggest 
state  railroads  and  national  telegraphs. 
The  movement  for  postal  savings  banks 
is  certain  to  be  revived,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that,  if  the  present  tendencies  are 
not  arrested,  the  national  government  will 
in  a  few  years  go  into  the  business  of 
caring  for  people's  savings  and  earning 
interest  on  them.  And  if  national  sav- 
ings banks,  why  not  national  insurance 
against  fire,  sickness,  and  disability?  Why 
not  national  life  insurance?  Why  not 
national  assistance  to  would-be  home- 
owners or  farm-owners ;  why  not  sub-trea- 
sury schemes  ? 

Let  those  who  doubt  that  this  would  be 
the  necessary  result,  the  unavoidable  se- 
quence, study  the  legislation  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  Australasia  has  become 
the  home  of  socialistic  and  radical  experi- 
ments. The  *  extension  of  democracy** 
is  the  phrase  used  by  some  to  describe 
Australasian  paternalism,  but  there  is  a 
fallacy  and  a  piece  of  question-begging  in 
this  description.  Democracy  means  sim- 
ply popular  rule,  majority  rule,  and  is 
opposed  to  monarchic,  oligarchic,  or  aris- 
tocratic rule.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be 
specially  conducive  to  individual  liberty. 
What  is  now  euphemistically  called  *  ex- 
tension of  democracy  *  is  really  extension 
of    despotic   interference  with    personal 
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liberty,  extension  of  state  intervention 
and  control.  There  is  nothing  new  or 
democratic  about  such  interference,  super- 
vision, and  regulation.  All  the  old  gov- 
ernments had  practised  these  things,  and 
their  regulation  extended  to  religion, 
manners,  dress,  food  and  drink,  and  what 
not.  Is  a  revival  of  sumptuary  legislation 
an  << extension  of  democracy  ?»  Is  there 
anything  new  in  benevolent  despotism  ? 

Books  and  essays  galore  have  lately  ap- 
peared on  Australasian  government  and 
politics.  We  know  that  some  of  the  colo- 
nies are  on  the  high  road  to  full-fledged  so- 
cialism .  A  convenient  summary  informs  us 
that  the  Australian  railways,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  state ;  that  several- 
of  the  colonies  lend  money  to  settlers  at 
low  rates  of  interest;  that  New  Zealand 
has  a  general  old-age  pension  system  and 
a  government  department  of  life  insur- 
ance; that  industries  are  subsidized  by 
some  colonies;  that  Queensland  facili- 
tates the  erection  of  sugar  mills ;  that  in 
some  colonies  private  manufacturers  are 
rendered  industrial  services  gratis  by  the 
government ;  that  Victoria  has  recognized 
the  *  right  to  wages  *^  by  establishing  a 
labor  colony  for  the  unemployed;  that 
compulsory  arbitration  has  been  estab- 
lished in  New  Zealand,  so  that  the  right 
of  free  contract  between  employer  and 
employed  is  practically  abolished.  These 
are  only  striking  illustrations.  The  list 
of  paternalistic  and  socialistic  measures 
in  force  in  those  Anglo-Saxon  societies  is 
by  no  means  exhausted. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  positively 
deny  that  the  Australasian  policy  has  un- 
dermined self-reliance  and  national  health 
and  vigor,  who  assert  that  this  paternalism 
has  been  highly  beneficial,  stimulating, 
and  helpful.  The  obvious  reply  is  that  all 
such  conclusions  are  premature.  There 
has  been  no  time  for  a  convincing  demon- 


stration of  the  virtue  or  vice  of  the  Aus- 
tralian politico-economic  system.  The 
colonies  are  young  and  favorably  situated. 
Numerous  factors  may  shield  them  from 
the  consequences  of  a  mistaken  and  un- 
sound policy.  Experience  is,  of  Course, 
the  final  court  of  appeal,  but  not  the  ex- 
perience of  one  generation.  If  paternalism 
is  enervating  and  demoralizing,  Australa^- 
sia  is  bound  to  discover  it  in  the  long  run. 

The  real  question,  however,  is  whether 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  which  still  pride 
themselves  on  their  love  of  personal  lib- 
erty, on  their  jealousy  of  the  state,  and  on 
their  faith  in  individualism  and  the  eco- 
nomic harmony  resulting  from  the  free 
play  of  apparently  antagonistic  interests, 
require  new  lessons,  new  proof,  to  con- 
vince them  that  socialism  is  a  system 
involving  both  material  poverty  and  moral 
slavery.  It  has  been  held  that  the  desire 
for  liberty  was  an  instinct  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  something  bred  in  the  bone,  some- 
thing that  had  the  authority  and  strength 
of  inherited  tendencies.  If  the  question 
of  individualism  versus  paternalism  in 
politics  is  reopened  for  debate,  then  the 
instinct  of  liberty  is  lost,  the  tradition 
forgotten.  And  if  the  supremacy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  due  to  his  freedom  of  de- 
velopment, to  his  independence  and  self- 
confidence,  how  can  that  supremacy  be 
maintained  under  paternalism  ? 

Those  who  still  believe  that  economic 
justice  is  compatible  with  free  competi- 
tion, private  enterprise,  and  laissez  /aire, 
those  who  have  not  abandoned  the  belief 
in  liberty  and  are  consistently  opposed  to 
socialism,  should  ask  whither  we  are  drift- 
ing and  what  means  are  necessary  to  coun- 
teract the  present  powerful  tendencies 
toward  the  system  which  Prof.  Huxley 
described  as  ^^  regimentation  ^>  and  Herbert 
Spencer  as  <^  slavery.  ^^ 

V.  S.  Yarros. 
Chicago. 


SUGGESTIVENESS  IN  WRITING 


A  QUALITY  of  style  that  counts  much 
toward  securing  a  new-author  en- 
trance into  the  columns  of  the 
magazine  —  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  — 
is  suggestiveness.  More  and  more  comes 
the  cry  for  writers  who  can  transfer  their 
ideas  to  paper  as  the  impressionist,  with 
a  few  skilful  strokes,  transfers  his  to 
canvas.  Editors  are  busy,  and  so  are 
the  magazine-readers.  Hence  the  author 
whose  work  gives  the  largest  returns  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  energy  and  time 
is  the  favored  one.  The  young  poet  reads, 
^*This  is  pretty,  but  we  seldom  publish 
poems  of  more  than  one  or  two  stanzas.*^ 
Another  learns  that  her  story  will  be  ac- 
cepted if  it  can  be  cut  down "  one  half,  and 
she  wonders  how  she  can  ever  sacrifice 
that  delicious  description  and  those  six 
pages  of  charming  narration. 

So  the  young  poet  and  the  novelist  begin 
the  process  of  ^boiling  down,**  which  is 
quite  as  tedious  in  the  field  of  writing  as 
it  is  in  the  sugar-camp.  However,  the  la- 
bor pays,  for  it  is  gratifying,  after  the  froth 
and  vapor  have  disappeared,  to  look  upon 
the  pure,  concentrated  product.  Here  the 
suggestiveness  of  the  English  language 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  writer. 

Some  words,  in  themselves,  sparkle  with 
suggestiveness.  The  charm  of  many  a 
master  poem,  such  as  « Excelsior**  and 
*  The  Raven,  **  lies  in  the  ever-recurring 
refrain,  consisting  of  or  containing  some 
suggestive  word — a  poem  in  itself.  The 
word  ^*  Excelsior  **  is  said  to  have  suggested 
Longfellow's  poem,  and  ^Nevermore** 
was  the  nucleus  about  which  Poe's  master- 
piece took  form.  Indeed,  these  two  re- 
frains furnish  us  the  key,  respectively,  to 
the  character  of  these  poets, —  Longfellow, 
with  his  sunny  disposition,  delighting  in 
the  use  of  words  that  picture  health  and 
buoyancy;  Poe  gathering  for  his  purpose 
those  suggestive  of  sadness  and  gloom. 

Again,  words  not  so  rich  in  suggestive- 
ness may  be  so  combined  as  to  appeal  to 
our  deeper  natures.  Riley  understood 
how  to  reach  the  heart  when  he  wrote  the 
little  poem  with  the  refrain, — 

«  As  the  little  white  hearse  went  glimmering  by  I  ■ 

Kipling's  ^  Recessional  **  shakes  our  very 
being  as  we  pronounce  those  soulful  words, 

«  l/cst  we  forget !    I^est  we  forget  I  » 

The  quotation  of  words  expressive   of 
emotion,  or  the  depiction  of  a  simple  act 
(18) 


that  is  significant,  are  frequent  in  the 
world's  masterpieces.  Who  can  doubt 
that  Brutus  loves  Portia  when  he  says, — 

"You  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife. 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.* 

Tennyson  was  a  master  in  this  field.  No- 
tice this  description  of  King  Arthur's  fare- 
well to  the  guilty  Guinevere,  and  observe 
how  every  line  deepens  the  shame  of  the 
queen  while  it  heightens  the  pure  devotion 
of  the  king : 

«  And  while  she  grovell'd  at  his  feet. 
She  felt  the  king's  breath  wander  o'er  her  neck. 
And  in  the  darkness,  o'er  her  fallen  head. 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that  blessed." 

The  stories  of  Maclaren,  sweet  as  the 
breath  of  old-fashioned  roses,  would  lose 
their  charm  were  those  suggestive  touches 
here  and  there  stricken  out.  Do  you  re- 
member Dr.  Davidson,  as  he  took  his  last 
leave      of      Drumsheugh  ? —  ^  Good-bye, 

Drumsheugh you     have     been a 

faithful  friend  and  elder.** 

In  simple  description,  as  well  as  in  nar- 
ration and  the  portrayal  of  emotion,  this 
same  quality  is  effective. 

*  The  long  low  dune  and  lazy-plunging  sea  * 

and — 

*  Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  was^e  " 

—  are  more  vivid  pictures  than  could  be 
drawn  with  many  pen-strokes  by  less  skil- 
ful hands.  Shakespeare's  and  Tennyson's 
descriptions  of  morning  are  as  true  as  they 
are  brief: 

*  The  Mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill." 

«  Mom,  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star, 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold." 

The  art  of  simplicity  in  style  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  grasp  essentials,  and  it 
is  the  acquirement  of  this  ability  that 
probably  dooms  many  to  years  of  struggle. 
An  astute  old  minister,  being  asked  to 
make  a  five-minute  speech,  smiled  and 
replied,  <*  If  you  want  me  to  talk  five  min- 
utes, I  will  want  an  hour  to  study,  but  if 
you  ask  me  to  talk  an  hour,  I  can  do  so  on 
a  moment's  notice.** 

There  is  one  danger  in  cultivating  com- 
pactness of  style :  one  is  apt  to  run  to  ex- 
tremes. Tennyson  is  suggestive,  and  so 
is  Browning,  but  the  latter  is  criticised  as 
obscure.  Happy  for  us  if  we  can  attain 
unto  the  art  of  using  little  ink,  and,  withal, 
making  no  blots ! 

Frank  Ingold  Walker. 

Nbw  Albany,  Ind. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP 


IN  PIONEER  days  maple  sugar  was  man- 
ufactured as  a  household  necessity 
and  not  as  a  luxury,  as  at  present. 

*  Boughten  ^  sugar  could  not  be  indulged 
in  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  maple- 
tree  was  made  to  furnish  the  household 

*  sweetening  »  from  year  to  year.  In  locali- 
ties where  sugar-maple  trees  were  scarce 
the  little  that  was  made  was  supplement- 
ed by  a  thick  syrup  made  by  boiling 
down  the  juice  of  sweet  apples,  when  they 
were  to  be  had. 

*  Maple  drip*^  was  greatly  appreciated, 
and  was  made  by  packing  the  sugar  in 
kegs  or  wooden  buckets  with  holes  in  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  unevaporated  or  un- 
congealed  sap  to  drip  away.  These  drip- 
pings were  seldom  used,  but  the  sugar 
became  more  condensed  and  lighter  in 
color  and  was  called  <^ maple  drip.*  It 
was  considered  first-class  sweetening  for 
most  purposes,  tea  and  coffee  excepted  on 
account  of  the  flavor  imparted  by  the 
sugar. 

We  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  ori- 
gin of  maple-sugar  making.  It  is  known 
that  certain  tribes  of  Indians  manu- 
factured it  in  a  crude  way,  but  whether 
the  Indians  learned  the  process  from  the 
Puritans  or  the  Puritans  from  the  Indians 
we  are  unable  to  say. 

The  tree  mostly  drawn  upon  for  its 
saccharine  sap  is  botanically  known  as 
Ac^r  barbatum,  and  in  English  is  called 
hard  maple  or  rock  maple.  Trees  are  not 
considered  fit  for  tapping  until  they  are 
thirty-five  to  forty  years  old.  With  the 
exhaustion,  destruction,  or  decay  of  natural 
forest  growths  there  has  arisen  a  necessity 
for  setting  out  maple  groves  or  *  sugar 
bushes,*^  as  they  are  often  termed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
product  of  sugar  per  tree  is  about  three 
pounds,  though  a  yield  of  forty  pounds  of 
sugar  has  been  claimed  for  a  single  maple. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  quarts  of  sap  are  required  to 
produce  one  pound  of  sugar,  the  flow  of 
sap  to  supply  such  a  yield  must  be  enor- 
mous. 

The  appliances  for  its  early  manufac- 
ture were  very  different  from  those  used 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  ddrk-colored 
sugar  produced  bore  but  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  refined  product  of  to-day. 
It  is  related  of  certain  Western  dealers 


that  they  refused  the  first  consignment  of 
evaporated  maple  sugar  as  not  being 
genuine,  but  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
*  black  jack,*  or  settlings  that  were 
boiled  down  and  sent  to  them. 

The  Indians  tapped  the  trees  by  cutting 
a  V-shaped  notch  with  their  hatchets  in 
each  tree  and  inserting  a  hollowed-out 
chip  to  conduct  the  sap  into  some  vessel 
below.  In  time  this  notching  process 
killed  the  trees.  The  early  settlers  bored 
holes  in  the  trees  with  an  aug^ur,  and  in- 
serted alder  spiles  instead  of  notching  the 
tree  as  the  Indians  had  done.  They  also 
made  troughs  by  cutting  logs  two  or  three 
feet  long,  splitting  them  in  halves,  and 
chopping  out  the  middle  portion,  thus 
furnishing  a  receptacle  that  would  hold 
three  or  four  gallons. 

The  sap  was  conveyed  to  the  boiling- 
place  in  buckets,  narrower  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom,  which  were  made  at  the 
cooper  shop.  These  buckets  were  hung 
at  either  end  of  a  yoke  made  to  fit  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  or  boy,  whose  task  of 
gathering  the  sap  was  very  laborious. 
Much  sap  was  wasted  by  spilling  from  the 
buckets,  or  by  the  troughs  running  over 
when  the  men  were  hurried  or  tired. 

The  sap  was  boiled  down  in  huge  black 
iron  kettles  holding  from  forty  to  sixty 
gallons  each.  A  stout  crotched  stake  was 
driven  solidly  into  the  ground,  upon  which 
was  placed  a  hickory  sapling,  one  end  of 
which  protruded  a  few  feet  beyond  the 
stake ;  upon  this  end  was  hung  the  kettle, 
much  like  the  bucket  at  the  end  of  an  old- 
fashioned  well-sweep.  The  long  end  of  the 
sapling  rested  on  the  ground  and  was  used 
to  swing  the  kettle  on  and  off  the  fire. 
Into  this  kettle  was  poured  the  sap  with 
all  its  accumulation  of  leaves,  twigs,  and 
dirt,  some  of  which  was  skimmed  off  with 
a  shallow  gourd  after  the  sap  reached  the 
boiling-point. 

Later  on,  the  kettles  were  hung  on  a 
stout  sapling  suspended  between  two 
crotched  sticks,  a  rough  shed  of  boughs 
and  slabs  being  built  above  them  for  pro- 
tection. Occasionally  a  crude  stone  arch 
was  built  in  a  hillside  for  the  kettles,  but 
the  huge  affairs  were  more  awkward  to 
handle  in  that  way  than  when  a  hickory 
sapling  was  made  to  bear  the  weight  of 
lifting.  The- more  shiftless  sugar-maker 
who  depended  on  a  couple  of  logs  for 
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support  for  his  kettle,  building  a  fire  be- 
tween them,  sometimes  came  to  grief  by 
one  of  the  logs  giving  way,  dashing  the 
syrup  onto  the  ground. 

The  acme  of  perfection  in  sugar-making 
was  supposed  to  be  reached  when  the  big 
black  kettles  were  relegated  to  the  mak- 
ing of  soft  soap,  and  sheet-iron  pans  were 
used  in  their  stead.  Arches  were  made 
for  these  pans,  and  a  substantial  shed  was 
built  over  all.  Some  especially  enterpris- 
ing makers  attached  pulleys  to  the  roof  of 
the  shed  and  moved  the  pans  about  by 
means  of  ropes  or  chains,  as  they  desired 
them  over  a  hot  fire  or  a  slow  one. 

Before  this  time  buckets  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  wooden  troughs  to  catch  the 
sap,  and  wooden  spiles  were  bought  to  re- 
place the  home-made  alder  spiles.  The 
yoke  for  carrying  the  buckets  of  sap  gave 
way  before  the  ^  stone-boat  **  (upon  which 
was  a  barrel  to  receive  the  sap),  drawn 
by  oxen,  as  the  sugar-bush  was  grad- 
ually cleared  of  underbrush,  making  pos- 
sible the  movements  of  the  ^^  stone-boat  ^ 
and  the  clumsy  beasts  among  the  trees. 
The  *  stone-boat  *  and  oxen  were  replaced 
in  time  by  sleds  and  horses. 

At  the  present  time  the  trees  are  tap- 
ped by  means  of  a  bit ;  a  galvanized  iron 
spile  is  inserted ;  and  upon  the  end  of  the 
spile  is  hung  a  pail,  closely  covered,  ex- 
cept for  an  opening  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  drippings'  of  sap.  In  some 
ins^nces  the  sheet-iron  pans  are  still  used 
for  Doiling  down  the  sap.  but  they  are  par- 
titioned off,  and  the  different  pans  are 
connected  by  gas-pipe  couplings,  the  syrup 
making  its  journey  from  the  storage  tank 
to  the  warming  pan,  and  passing  to  the 
front  pan  on  the  arch,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  an  evaporator  is  operated.  Most 
large  orchards  have  evaporators  and  all 
appliances  for  rendering  the  making  of 
maple-sugar  rapid  and  easy.  Substantial 
sugar-houses  are  ^ilt  in  the  grove  in 
which  the  boiling  down  is  done. 

When  the  sap  reaches  the  syruping  pan 
it  is  soon  thick  enough  for  use.  As  it 
becomes  thick  enough  to  weigh  eleven 
pounds  to  the  gallon  it  is  drawn  out  of  the 
syruping  pan,  carefully  strained,  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  and  settle,  when  it  is  ready 
to  can  and  ship. 

The  great  secret  of  making  the  finest 
quality  of  syrup  lies  in  keeping  everything 
perfectly  clean  and  boiling  down  the  sap 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  best  appli- 
ances boil  down  five  barrels  or  more  of  sap 


in  an  hour.  A  barrel  of  sap  will  make 
something  less  than  an  eleven-pound  gal- 
lon of  syrup.  The  average  is  about  eighty 
gallons  to  the  hundred  barrels.  The  sap 
varies  in  its  saccharine  qualities,  that  pro- 
duced by  trees  in  a  thick  wood  not  being 
as  sweet  as  that  produced  in  an  open  grove. 

The  opening  of  the  sugar  season  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  Some  years 
favorable  sugar  weather  begins  early  in 
February,  in  other  years  the  cold  March 
winds  begin  to  blow  before  the  season 
opens.  A  sudden  thaw  followed  by  a 
sharp  freeze  is  sure  to  bring  work  in  the 
«sugar  camp,  especially  if  the  air  is  moist 
and  rainy.  A  dry,  continuous  warm  spell, 
with  wind,  after  the  trees  are  opened, 
dries  up  the  sap  rapidly,  making  a  fresh 
tapping  of  the  trees  almost  a  necessity. 

The  old  time  *sugaring-off  parties*" 
have  almost  passed  away,  partly  because 
less  sugar  is  made  than  syrup,  but  mainly 
owing  to  the  greater  commercial  value  at- 
tached to  the  product  of  the  maple  grove. 
The  average  price  paid  the  manufacturer 
for  maple  syrup  is  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  and 
as  an  orchard  of  fifteen  hundred  trees  will 
produce  about  twelve  hundred  gallons  of 
sjrrup  the  farmer  who  owns  a  maple  grove 
of  any  size  makes  a  neat  little  sum  from  it 
during  the  season. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  making  of  syrup  than  of 
sugar  the  output  of  sugar  in  1894  was 
7.633,306  lbs.,  of  which  Vermont  furnished 
5, 000, 000  lbs.  Other  sugar-producing  States 
are  New  York,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Maine,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1898  one 
county  alone  in  northern  Ohio  shipped 
200,000  gallons  of  syrup;  one  township 
shipping  28,000  gallons  of  syrup  and  2,500- 
lbs.  of  sugar.  As  Ohio  is  not  the  greatest 
producer  it  would  seem  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  obtain  a  sample  of  genuine 
maple  syrup  for  buckwheat  cakes  on  a 
cold  winter  morning,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  supply  does  not  nearly  equal  the  de- 
mand,  and  outside  the  sugar  belts  it  is 
hard  to  obtain  unadulterated  maple  syrup 
or  sugar.  Little  if  any  adulterating  is 
done  in  the  sugar  camps,  but  dealers  who 
are  able  to  obtain  scarcely  half  the  quan- 
tity demanded  by  their  customers  are  apt 
to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  product  by  add- 
ing a  certain  proportion  of  granulated  su- 
gar. The  best  way  to  obtain  pure  maple 
syrup  or  sugar  is  to  write  direct  to  the 
source  of  supply  and  order  at  first  hand. 

KENT,  OHIO.  Emma  Seevers  Jones. 


GERHART  HAUPTMANN— THE  IDEALIST  REVIVAL 

IN  EUROPE 


OF  THE  European  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  none,  perhaps,  better  il- 
lustrates the  profound  change  in 
thought  and  life  that  is  coming  over  the 
Old  World  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Begin- 
ning his  successful  literary  life  as  an  ultra- 
realist,  becoming  the  standard-bearer  in 
the  fight  for  the  justification  of  its  most  re- 
pellent aspects,  he  has  now  turned  his  ef- 
forts to  the  poetical  embodiment  of  the  airi- 
est and  most  delicate  fancies  of  idealism. 
To  trace  his  development,  therefore,  is,  in 
a  manner,  to  epitomize  the  psychological 
growth  of  Europe  during  the  last  decade. 
The  importance  of  his  works  passes  the 
bounds  of  pure  literature;  it  extends  to 
the  general  history  of  civilization. 

Hauptmann,  early  destined  by  his  own 
inclinations  and  the  wishes  of  his  wealthy 
parents  to  an  artistic  career,  received  his 
first  practical  training  in  Rome  as  a  sculp- 
tor. Turning  to  literature,  he  produced 
a  poem,  *Promethidenlos,^>  in  which  he 
transfig^ures  his  early  struggles,  but  which 
did  not  attract  any  attention.  Seeing  that 
the  great  literary  reputations  were  being 
made  in  realism,  and  feeling  a  desire  to 
sink  his  nature  in  the  thorough  study  of 
his  actual  social  environment,  he  began, 
upon  his  return  to  Germany,  to  study  the 
life  about  him.  Gifted  with  a  rare  power 
of  observation,  and  having  mastered  the 
technique  of  literary  expression,  he  pro- 
duced works  that  immediately  brought 
him  into  public  notice.  He  studied  and 
represented  the  life  among  peasants  and 
the  poor  as  well  as  in  bourgeois  society ; 
the  latter  in  the  plays  *  Lonesome  Peo- 
ple *  and  *  Co^eague  Crampton  » ;  the  for- 
mer in  «Dawn,*  «The  Beaver  Coat,**  and 
*The  Weavers.**  All  these  works  are 
dramas  that  have  been  presented  with 
marked  success  on  the  German-speaking 
stage. 

In  **  Dawn  ^  he  depicts  the  revolting  de- 
tails of  life  in  a  peasant  family  afflicted 
with  the  hereditary  vice  of  drink.  A  tem- 
perance lecturer  who  happens  in  the  vicin- 
ity falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the 
family,  its  only  untainted  member,  but 
when  he  is  told  of  the  family  history  he 
promptly  withdraws  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, bringing  about  the  catastrophe  of 
the  play.     In  ^  The  Beaver  Coat  **  he  gives 


us  a  very  humorous  study  of  Prussian 
officialism,  and  he  has  there  created  a 
character  who  fairly  rivals  the  delicious 
Dogberry.  Prussia,  of  course,  offers  a 
multitude  of  such  characters,  but  they 
have  never  been  turned  to  such  good  use 
before. 

«  The  Weavers  ®  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
popular  play  produced  by  German  realism. 
It  is  a  succession  of  stage  pictures,  pre- 
senting in  the  most  life-like  colors  the 
harrowing  details  of  the  suffering  of  Sile- 
sian  weavers.  There  is  here  no  preaching 
of  social  reform.  The  mute  agony  of  a 
hopeless  social  existence  which  finally 
bursts  out  into  the  flames  of  revolution  is 
most  truthfully  portrayed.  The  personal 
experience  of  the  author,  whose  ancestors 
had  themselves  been  weavers,  and  who  in 
his  early  youth  had  become  familiar  with 
the  dread  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  many  villages  about  his  home,  has 
been  supplemented  by  detailed  document- 
ary studies  concerning  the  historical  oc- 
currences represented  in  the  play,  so  that 
a  literary  masterpiece  of  rare  truthfulness 
has  been  produced. 

Turning  now  to  his  representations  of 
bourgeois  life  in  ®  Lonesome  People  *  and 
«  Colleague  Crampton, »  we  can  trace  the 
influence  of  Ibsen,  whose  sharp,  lo^cal 
plot-construction  often  contradicts  the  de- 
scriptive idea  of  realism.  The  leading 
characters  in  both  of  these  plays  are  men 
utterly  destitute  of  will-power  or  force  of 
character.  In  the  case  of  the  art-teacher, 
Crampton,  whose  existence  comes  near 
being  ruined  by  his  over-indulgence  in 
liquid  food,  the  utter  absence  of  all  moral 
stamina  is  at  least  made  endurable  by  a 
good  heart  and  personal  attractiveness. 
In  the  second  play  we  have  a  querulous, 
unpractical,  vacillating,  and  heartless  man 
of  learning,  who  destroys  the  happiness 
of  his  family  by  a  platonic  attachment  to 
a  young  Russian  student  who  shares  his 
intellectual  interests.  This  friendship  is 
misinterpreted  by  his  bourgeois  surround- 
ings, and  Johannes,  not  having  strength 
enough  to  attempt  to  carry  out  his  ideals, 
commits  suicide.  This  character  bears 
strong  resemblances  to  the  pedant  in 
^*Hedda  Gabler,**  although  he  may  be 
given  a  little  more  credit  for  human  feel- 
ing than  that  thoroughly  despicable  rep- 
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resentative  of  modern  European  scholasti- 
cism. 

In  all  of  these  plays,  whether  indicat- 
ing the  influence  of  Ibsen  or  of  the  more 
purely  realistic  writers,  we  find  marvel- 
lously truthful  delineations  of  character 
and  life.  Unlike  Ibsen,  who  hopes  by  his 
fierce  criticism  to  reform  society,  and  un- 
like Sudermann,  who  capitulates  to  the 
difficulties  of  modern  life  and  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  unselfish  patience  in  suffering, 
Hauptmann  looks  upon  all  the  terrible 
effects  of  European  civilization  with  the 
coolness  of  a  disinterested  observer,  to 
whom  the  whole  heart-rending  drama  is 
interesting  only  as  material  for  art. 

These  plays  had  established  the  posi- 
tion of  Hauptmann  as  a  literary  force  to 
be  counted  with,  and  although  but  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  acknowledged  almost 
universally  to  be  the  greatest  realist  of 
Germany.  But  Hauptmann  felt  himself 
driven  to  other  fields.  He  may  have  been 
impelled  by  the  spirit  .of  the  times  to 
make  these  first  painful  studies,  but  the 
results  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  strove 
for  higher  fields  of  activity.  Having 
trained  himself  in  the  rigid  school  of  ob- 
servation of  contemporary  life,  he  now 
attempted  to  vie  with  the  greatest  poets 
of  Germany  in  historic  drama.  For  this 
purpose  he  selected  the  period  of  the 
mediaeval  peasant  uprisings  in  southern 
Germany,  and  after  detailed  historical  in- 
vestigations he  produced  the  play,  *  Flo- 
rian  Geyer.*>  The  subject,  of  course,  is 
similar  to  that  treated  in  *  The  Weavers,  * 
— a  popular  revolution.  Florian  is  the 
hero  only  in  name.  The  play  is  also  a 
succession  of  realistic  pictures.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  apply  realistic  methods  to 
historical  drama,  but  the  attempt  was  not 
successful.  Having  given  the  products  of 
his  best  powers  in  the  earlier  play,  a  cli- 
max in  the  treatment  was  not  possible, 
and  the  success  of  this  venture,  which  he 
so  much  hoped  for,  was  denied  him. 

At  this  point  in  his  career  Hauptmann 
definitely  turned  his  back  on  pure  real- 
ism. The  historical  field  having  proved 
ungrateful,  the  purest  forms  of  idealistic 
literature  were  now  attempted.  In  his 
first  idealistic  play,  *The  Ascension  of 
Hannele  »  (  «  Hanneles  Himmelfahrt »  ), 
there  is  a  queer  mixture  of  almost  incon- 
gruous elements.  It  is  as  striking  an  ex- 
ample of  transition  style  as  we  have  in 
literature.  The  poor  child  Hannele,  hav- 
ing endeavored   to  follow    her    mother, 


who  had  drowned  herself  in  the  village 
pond,  is  rescued  by  the  teacher  and 
brought  to  the  poorhouse,  where  we  are 
introduced  to  all  the  sordid  selfishness  of 
pauper  existence.  The  child  has  a  high 
fever,  and  a  succession  of  weird  but  dis- 
tinct fancies  passes  before  her  mind.  The 
persons  who  surround  her  are  trans- 
formed into  spiritual  beings,  and  she  sees 
in  the  teacher  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  she  has  been  instructed  to  rever- 
ence and  love.  A  strange  mixture  of 
human  fondness  for  the  man  and  of 
spiritual  reverence  for  the  God  possesses 
her  soul.  Her  mind  is  terrified  by  the 
horrid  apparition  of  her  drunken  father, 
but  is  again  soothed  by  the  dark  Angel  of 
Peace.  Her  soul  finally  revels  in  dreams 
of  Paradise,  into  which,  after  the  eternal 
manner  of  human  kind,  she  transfers  the 
things  she  has  hoped  and  long^ed  for 
in  her  paltry  existence.  The  play  neces- 
sarily lacks  unity.  The  machinery  by 
which  dream  figures  are  introduced  on 
the  stage  runs  counter  to  dramatic  ex- 
perience and  has  been  severely  criticised. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  play  is  most  power- 
ful and  seizes  the  hearts  of  the  beholders 
with  tremendous  force.  We  find  again 
in  the  poorhouse  scenes  the.  realism  of 
«The  Weavers, *>  but  in  the  dream  lan- 
guage of  Hannele  there  is  a  new  strange 
note  of  beauty, — the  new  idealism.  This 
poetry  may  also  be  criticised.  It  some- 
times consists  of  brilliant  shreds  which  do 
not  compose  a  harmonious  picture.  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  poetry  of  Francis  Thomp- 
son. It  contains  elements  from  all  spheres 
of  thought  and  feeling,  but  it  is  this  very 
composite  character,  this  striving  away 
from  sordid  reality,  this  groping  after  an 
ideal,  which  makes  the  piece  so  strangely 
effective.  It  is  the  mind  of  Europe, 
frightened  at  the  cruel  facts  of  social  ex- 
istence, dreaming  of  better  things  to 
come. 

Contemporary  fame  of  the  first  order 
became  the  share  of  Hauptmann  after  the 
presentation  of  his  last  play,  <*The  Sunken 
Bell »  (  «  Die  Versunkene  Glocke  » ).  All  di- 
rect realism  is  here  abandoned,  and  the 
former  artistic  bias  of  the  author  survives 
only  in  the  realness  which  he  gives  to  the 
creations  of  his  imagination.  We  are 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  <<  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  *>  of  ^Endymion.  *  A 
fairy  being,  the  fay  Rautendelein,  the 
most  lithesome  creation  of  recent  art, 
immediately  leads   us    captive   intofccr 
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realm.  As  the  French  Cyrano  found  a 
matchless  impersonator  in  Coqnelin,  so 
this  role,  to  the  good  fortune  of  Haupt- 
mann,  was  created  by  the  greatest  actress 
of  Germany,  Agnes  Sorma,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  play  is  beyond  anything 
that  can  be  remembered  by  living  critics. 
It  is  the  highest  ambition  of  German 
actresses  to  appear  in  this  wonderful  part, 
and  criticism  is  silenced  for  the  time 
being  by  the  universal,  unmistakable  suc- 
cess of  the  play. 

The  hero  of  the  play,  Henry,  the  bell- 
founder,  has  finished  a  bell  of  wondrous 
sound,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  a  forest 
chapel  high  up  on  the  mountain  side.  As 
the  bell  is  being  drawn  up  the  steep  road- 
way, the  forest  sprites  succeed  in  over- 
turning the  wagon  on  the  verge  of  a  high 
precipice.  The  bell,  sending  forth  sounds 
of  pain  as  it  strikes  the  rocks,  rolls  into 
the  forest  depths  below,  and  is  sunk  in 
the  lake  of  the  water-men.  Evening  is 
already  approaching,  and  Henry,  while 
searching  for  his  bell,  makes  a  misstep, 
and  is  himself  precipitated  into  the  valley. 
There  he  is  found  by  Rautendelein  and 
the  old  forest  woman.  When  his  friends 
later  find  him  and  take  him  home,  Rau- 
tendelein follows  to  nurse  him,  and  the 
strange,  beautiful  being  takes  such  a  hold 
on  his  heart  that  when  he  recovers  they 
leave  his  human  friends,  to  live  on  the 
heights  together.  There  he  works  at  a 
great  chime  of  bells  which  is  to  realize 
his  highest  ideal  of  art.  Men  come  to 
call  him  back  to  his  duty ;  he  refuses,  and 
is  told  that  some  time  the  sound  of  his 
sunken  bell  will  summon  him  back.  His 
little  children  come  to  him,  bearing  ewers 
with  the  tears  of  their  mother,  who  has 
died  of  despair.  At  last  the  sunken  bell 
chimes  forth. its  plaintive  note  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  and  a  harmonious 
existence  on  the  ideal  height  is  no  longer 
possible.  His  soul  is  crushed  in  the  con- 
flict of  the  ideal  with  the  real. 

In  this  play  the  influence  of  Nietzsche 
is  unmistakable.  Henry  is  trying  to  live 
the  life  of  an  ^  over-man. »  He  leaves 
behind  human  existence  with  its  petty 
cares  and  triumphs,  and  is  endeavoring 
to  attune  his  personality  to  a  higher  har- 
mony; reality,  however,  does  not  relax 
its  hold  on  him,  but  summons  him  with 
the  sound  that  means  death  to  his  soul. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  Hauptmann  has 
here  idealized  his  own  experience  with 
*  Florian  Geyer.*    That  play  was  still  of 


good  human  quality,  but  he  could  not 
hang  his  bell  in  the  tower  for  which  he 
had  destined  it,  and  so  he  has  turned 
away  from  realism  and  seeks  a  higher 
and  more  satisfying  form  of  existence. 
The  play  has  all  the  suggestive  charm  of 
an  indefinite  but  alluring  idea,  and  the 
struggle  enacts  itself  in  marvellously  po- 
etical surroundings.  The  poetry,  like 
that  of  *  Hannele,^^  may  be  criticised  in  de- 
tail, but  the  whole  conception  is  certainly 
of  the  highest  order.  The  outward  incon- 
gruousness  of  the  former  piece  has  dis- 
appeared, although  the  inner  harmony 
between  the  highest  striving  and  actual 
existence  is  not  reached. 

The  instantaneous  and  marvellous  pop- 
ularity of  this  drama  cannot  be  ascribed 
solely  to  the  art  of  the  author.  He  has 
been  truly  reading  the  soul  of  Europe. 
The  Old  World  yearns  away  from  the 
psychological  refinements  of  Ibsen,  from 
the  brutal  realism  of  Zola  and  the  earlier 
Hauptmann ;  the  freshness  and  originality 
of  this  newest  poetry,  its  great  wealth 
drawn  from  the  painful  experience  of  the 
last  decades,  its  daring  combinations  of 
old  forms,  are  challenging  the  admiration 
or  at  least  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
literary  world.  There  is  a  tremendous- 
striving  for  a  new  social  ideal  which  shall 
not  be  socialistic.  This  accounts  for  the 
great  vogue  of  Nietzsche  and  of  Haupt- 
mann. Henry,  the  bell-founder,  may  also 
be  considered  a  picture  of  the  great  {phi- 
losopher whose  brilliant  mind  was  wrecked 
in  a  gigantic  struggle  with  the  contra- 
dictions of  modem  existence;  and  the 
^Sunken  BelP^  may  perhaps  be  as  re- 
markable a  monument  to  Nietzsche  as  is 
the  unique  biography  written  by  his  sister. 

As  we  glance  over  the  career  of  Haupt- 
mann, extending  over  the  brief  space  of 
ten  years,  and  look  at  him  now,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-five  the  most  renowned 
literary  man  of  Germany  and  the  leader 
of  the  new  idealis'm,  we  marvel  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  changes  take  place 
in  intellectual  civilization.  But  there  is 
no  surer  indication  that  there  is  still 
strength  in  the  Old  World  to  struggle 
away  from  the  cynical  despair  which  the 
teachings  of  Schopenhauer  and  the  art  of 
the  realists  had  made  the  intellectual 
attitude  of  Europe.  And  the  strength  of 
this  longing  for  deliverance  is  shown  by 
the  unprecedented  success  of  Rostand  in 
France  and  Hauptmann  in  Germany. 

Paul  S.  Reinsch. 

Umivbrsitt  of  Wisconsin. 
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And  in  the  sixth  month  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God,  unto  a  city  of 
Galilee,  named  Nazareth, 

To  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David ; 
and  the  virgin's  name  was  Mary. 

And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said.  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favored, 
the  I<ord  is  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou  among  women. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  her,  Pear  not,  Mary;  for  thou  bast  found  favor 
with  God.  —  I^UKBi,  a6-28,  30. 


ATHWART  the  gloom  of  Lent  shines  a 
day  once  observed  by  Christians  as 
a  great  festival,  and  still  accorded, 
by  some  religious  bodies,  the  dignity  of  a 
feast.  That  the  celebration  of  Annuncia- 
tion Day  has  been  a  custom  for  many  cen- 
turies is  undoubted.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  among  the  sermons  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  died  in  430,  are  two  relating  to  this 
day  and  its  proper  observance,  and  that 
St.  Athanasius  also  left  on  record  his 
views  with  regard  to  it. 

The  date  of  its  observance,  in  common 
with  those  of  Easter  and  Christmas,  was 
for  several  centuries  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. The  Laodicean  Council  (51st 
Canon)  ordered,  circ,  363,  that  neither 
holy  days  nor  the  festivals  of  martyrs 
should  be  observed  during  the  penitential 
season.  The  Council  of  Toledo,  in  656,  in 
order  to  obey  the  letter  of  this  ruling, 
ordered  the  transference  of  this  feast  to 
the  week  preceding  Christmas.  A  few  of 
the  Eastern  churches  still  follow  that 
decree,  but  the  Trullan  Council,  in  692, 
ordered  that  this  festival  should  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  prohibition.  The  date 
for  Christmas  having  been  fixed  as  De- 
cember 25,  Annunciation  was  assigned  to 
its  logical  date,— March  25,— which  it  re- 
tains to-day  in  the  calendar  of  the  Latin 
Church.  When  the  date  falls  within  the 
Easter  fortnight,  the  observance  of  An- 
nunciation is  deferred  until  the  second 
Monday  following  the  Resurrection  fes- 
tival. The  Syrians  celebrate  Annunciar 
tion  on  December  i,  and  the  Armenians 
on  January  5. 

The  tale  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation has  never  been  better  told  than 
by  the  Evangelist  who  was  both  painter 
and  physician,  and,  from  the  sublimity 
and  strength  of  his  language,  a  poet  as 
well.  He  was  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Antioch,  and  familiar  with  the  fact  that, 
more  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  peo- 
ples, had  the  <<  chosen  *>  race  cherished  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  womanhood.  The 
expectancy  of  the  Messiah  was  the  beacon 
(24) 


that  dispelled  the  shadows  of  many  cen- 
turies of  Hebrew  motherhood,  no  woman 
knowing,  yet  each  at  some  time  secretly 
hoping,  that  she  had  been  divinely  chosen 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer  of  His 
people. 

Moreover,  the  world,  after  nearly  nine- 
teen centuries  of  chance  and  change,  of 
persecution  and  progress,  has  not  wearied 
of  the  story  as  related  by  St.  Luke.  Told 
in  sentences  few  and  short,  it  comprehends 
time,  eternity,  earth,  and  heaven;  it  has 
inspired  volumes  of  exposition  from  pon- 
tiffs and  theologians ;  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  representations  from  the 
hands  of  the  great  masters  than  any 
other  event  in  the  world's  history,  except 
the  Nativity  and  the  Crucifixion. 

Adeline's  *^  Art  Dictionary^  says  on  this 
point : 

«This  event  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  is  fre- 
quently treated  in  Christian  art.  As  a  mystical 
subject  it  almost  always  formed  part  of  an  altar- 
piece.  .  .  .  As  an  event  the  Annunciation  is  a 
frequent  subject  of  the  early  painters.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  house  or  porch,  and  the  acces- 
sories are  a  pot  of  lilies,  a  basket  of  work,  or 
distaflF.  The  angel  is  represented  as  descend- 
ing to  earth,  and  generally  carries  a  lily  or  a 
sceptre,  the  latter  being  surmounted  by  a  cross. >> 

Perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  paint- 
ings of  this  subject,  both  on  canvas  and 
in  fresco,  have  been  the  work  of  the  Ital- 
ian School,  which  may  be  considered  as 
having  flourished  between  the  thirteenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Of  the  many 
artists  of  this  school  who  have  depicted 
the  Annunciation  may  be  mentioned  Giotto 
di  Bondone  (i  276-1336),  Simone  de  Martini 
(1283-1344),  Fra  Angelico  (i387-i455)»  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi  (1412-1469),  Antonio  Vivarini 
{circ,  1440-1470),  Sandro  Botticelli  (i447- 
151 5).  Francesco  Francia  (1450-1517)1  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  (1452-15 19),  Andrea  del 
Sarto  (1488-1530),  Salvi  Sassoferrato  (1605- 
1685).  The  conception  of  this  subject  by 
the  Italian  master,  GuidoReni  (1575-1642), 
is  shown  in  the  engraving  on  p.  25. 

Hans  Holbein  the  elder  (1460-1524),  a 
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noted  representative  of  the  German  school, 
also  put  upon  canvas  his  ideal  of  the  An- 
nunciation. The  engraving  on  page  27 
is  the  work  of  Ernest  Deger,  a  German 
artist  of  the  present  century,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Overbeck's  association  known  as  the 
^Nazarites,*  from  their  devotion 
to  religious  art.  Another  expo- 
nent of  modern  German  art  in 
this  particular  field  is  Heinrich 
Hoffmann. 

The  modem  French  school  has 
its  representative  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  in  that  shown  on 
page  26,  by  William  Adolphe 
Bouguereau,  whose  work  in  both 
religious  and  secular  art  is  well 
known. 

The  Flemish  school  has  its  ex- 
ponent in  Van  Eyck  (1366-1426), 
an  artist  to  whom  has  been  as- 
cribed the  credit  (which,  how- 
ever, has  been  disputed)  of  first 
introducing  the  use  of  oil  colors. 

Of  the  Spanish  school  perhaps 
Murillo's  (1 61 8-1682)  painting  is 
the  best-known  example. 

English  artists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  also  given 
us  their  ideas  of  how  the  Annun- 
ciation should  be  depicted  on 
canvas.  Perhaps  two  of  the  most 
noted  names  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ^*  romantic  ^*  school, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones. 

The  highest  Order  of  knight- 
hood of  the  ducal  house  of  Savoy 
—  now  the  royal  house  of  Italy  — 
is  known  as  the  <*  Order  of  the 
Annunciation.^^  It  dates,  under 
its  present"  name,  from  15 18, 
when  it  superseded  the  Order 
of  the  Collar,  founded  by  Count 
Amadeus  of  Savoy  in  1362.  The 
medal  of  the  Order  bears  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  Annunciation, 
and  its  collar  is  decorated  with 
alternate  golden  knots  and  enam- 
eled roses.  The  kings  of  Italy  are  the 
grand  masters  of  the  Order. 

In  Rome,  Annunciation  Day  has  always 
been  celebrated  with  pomp  and  splendor. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  win- 
dows were  hung  with  draperies  of  crimson 
and  yellow  silk,  and  occupied  by  ladies  in 
gorgeous  attire.  The  churches  were 
patrolled  by  the  Pope's  horse-guards  in 
full-dress  uniforms  and  wearing  in  their 
•    3 


caps  sprigs  of  myrtle  as  a  sign  of  rejoic- 
ing. Another  detachment  of  the  guards, 
mounted  on  black  chargers,  rode  forward, 
to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  beating 
of  drums,  to  clear  the  way  for  a  bare- 
headed priest  on  a  white  mule,  bearing 


The  Annunciation  — Guido  Reni 

the  Host  in  a  gold  cup.  After  the  Host 
came  the  Pope,  borne  on  a  litter  and  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  cardinals  in  their  mag- 
nificent robes  of  state,  and  mounted  on 
fine  horses.  The  pageant  proceeded  to 
the  papal  church  of  the  Minerva,  where, 
after  the  Pope  had  celebrated  high  mass, 
a  number  of  young  girls  received  the  sac- 
rament. Then,  attired  in  white  serge, 
and  enveloped  like  phantoms  in  a  piece  of 
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cloth  which  covered  their  heads,  leaving 
only  an  orifice  for  one  eye,  these  girls 
entered  the  choir,  two  by  two,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sacred  College,  prostrated 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  An 
ecclesiastic  stood  by,  holding  a  basin  full 
of  little  bags,  each  enclosing  a  bank  note. 
The  notes  were  the  value  of  about  forty 
dollars  for  those  who  chose  marriage,  and 


The  Annunciation— W.  A.  Bouguereau 

of  sixty  dollars  for  those  who  preferred 
the  convent.  Each  girl  humbly  declared 
her  choice  and  received  her  bag,  kissed  it 
reverently,  made  a  profound  obeisance, 
and    turned   away.     The    young  women 


left  the  church  in  procession,  each  of  the 
future  nuns  being  distinguished  by  a  gar- 
land of  flowers. 

This  custom,  little  varied,  continues  to 
the  present  day.  The  beneficiaries,  who 
must  be  of  good  family  and  irreproach- 
able character,  are  the  carefully-selected 
protegees  of  the  Archconfraternity  of  the 
Most  Holy  Annimciation,  which  originated 
in  Rome  in  1460,  under  Pius  IP. 
The  society  is  composed  of  two 
hundred  responsible  Roman  citi- 
zens, and  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  the  dowry  is  both  inter- 
esting and  imposing. 

In  1 500  Queen  Jeanne  of  Valois 
founded  at  Bourges,  France,  an 
order  of  nuns  in  honor  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  a  Genoese 
widow  named  Maria  Fornari 
founded  a  similar  order  in  1604. 
The  fact  that  the  feast  falls 
in  Lent  has  made  its  general 
observance  inconspicuous,  and 
partially  explains  the  paucity  of 
peculiar  customs  and  popular 
traditions  with  regard  to  it. 
These,  however,  are  not  wholly 
lacking.  It  was  once  held  that 
anything  planted  on  this  day 
would  take  root  easily.  It  was 
considered  an  auspicious  day  for 
the  sowing  of  seeds,  and  if  there 
was  a  clear  sky  before  sunrise 
the  faithful  looked  forward  to  a 
fruitful  year.  According  to  an 
ancient  proverb  a  hoar-frost  on 
this  date  could  do  no  harm. 

This  anniversary,  known  as 
<*Lady  Day.*>  was  once  highly 
observed  in  England.  The 
Synod  of  Worcester,  in  1240,  for- 
bade, by  one  of  its  canons,  all 
servile  work  on  that  day.  This 
ruling  was  later  confirmed  by 
the  various  provincial  and  dio- 
cesan councils,  in  all  respects 
except  agricultural  labor.  It  is 
a  somewhat  remarkable  fact 
that  no  fewer  than  2, 1 20  English 
churches  were  named  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  102  bore 
her  name  associated  with  that 
of  some  other  saint.  The  reli- 
gious importance  of  <<  Lady  Day*  has 
been  minimized  since  the  Reformation, 
and  it  has  now  little  more  than  a  fiscal 
significance,  as  the  day  on  which  the  first 
quarter  of  annual  rent  falls  due. 
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Popular  tradition  in  England 
still  predicts  public  misfortune  if 
Lady  Day  and  Easter  should  fall 
on  the  same  date.  The  old  su- 
perstition is  thus  expressed : 

*  When  our  Lady  falls  in  our  Lord's  lap. 
Then  England  beware  of  great  mishap.* 

This  coincidence  occurred  in 
1853  and  1864,  but  history  records 
do  evil  results. 

At  St.  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire, 
it  is  still  the  custom  to  sell  a 
species  of  bun  known  as  <*Pope 
Ladies.*^  A  legend  thus  accounts 
for  their  origin.  A  noble  lady  and 
her  attendants  were  benighted 
while  travelling  to  St.  Albans. 
Lights  in  the  clock-tower  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  glided  their  steps 
to  a  monastery,  to  which  the 
grateful  lady  gave  a  sum  of 
money  to  provide  an  annual  dis- 
tribution to  the  poor,  on  Annun- 
ciation Day,  of  cakes  baked  in 
the  form  of  ladies.  For  many 
years  this  bounty  was  distributed 
by  the  monks.  With  the  Refor- 
mation the  dole  came  to  an  end. 
but  the  local  bakers  continue  to 
bake  and  sell  buns  of  the  same 
pattern. 

The  festival  of  the  Annuncia^ 
tion  was  the  day  chosen  for  the 
most  celebrated  dole  in  the  his- 
tory of  England.  Lenten  doles 
were  numerous  in  past  centuries, 
though  the  custom  itself  seems  * 

to  antedate  the  establishment  of 
the  penitential  season.  ^* Doles,**  says  St. 
Chrysostom,  <^  were  used  at  funerals  to  pro- 
cure the  rest  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  that 
he  might  find  his  Judge  propitious.**  The 
earliest  doles  were  usually  appointed  and 
described  by  the  dying  testator,  and  were 
distributed  among  the  actual  attendants 
at  the  funeral.  At  a  later  period  the  doles 
were  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  village  in 
which  the  donor  had  died.  One  form  of 
the  ceremony  was  to  send  a  small  loaf  of 
bread  to  every  neighbor,  with  no  distinc- 
tion as  to  age  or  circumstances.  To  re- 
fuse to  receive  it  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  particular  disrespect. 

Doles  were  occasionally  appointed  as 
fees  for  poor  persons,  who,  attired  and 
equipped  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  dying,  should  act  as  hired  mourners 
at  the  funeral.  This  practice  prevailed  in 
the  twelfth,    thirteenth,    and    fourteenth 


A\'E  Maria!  Gratia   Plena  ■  —  Ernest  Deger 

centuries.  Scions  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Gloucester,  and  of  the  noble  families  of 
Fitzharding,  Windsor,  and  Poyning,  as 
well  as  many  other  persons  less  distin- 
guished, sought  for  a  while  to  escape 
utter  oblivion  by  leaving  on  record  their 
petty  vanities  in  this  respect.  The  com- 
paratively modern  feature  of  <^  mutes  **  at 
funerals  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this 
custom.  A  <^  pilgrim's  dole  **  of  bread  and 
ale,  said  to  have  been  established  by  Car- 
dinal Beaufort,  is  still  offered  to  all 
wayfarers  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  in 
Winchester.  Emerson,  when  visiting  Eng- 
land in  1 848,  claimed  and  received  this  dole. 
The  latest  as  well  as  the  most  logical 
evolution  of  this  form  of  almsgiving  was 
the  custom  of  leaving  money  or  lands,  the 
interest  or  rent  of  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  some  specified  form  of  charity,  as  a 
memorial   of  the   donor.      In   this  Lady 
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Mabel  de  Itchenborne  seems  to  have  es- 
tablished the  precedent. 

The  ancient  manor  of  Tichborne  lies* 
near  Winchester.  Two  hundred  years 
prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  this  manor 
was  known  as  Itchenborne,  because  within 
its  borders  rose  the  River  Itchen.  Shortly 
after  the  first  Plantagenet  ascended  the 
throne,  Sir  Roger  de  Itchenborne,  knight, 
married  Mabel,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Ralph  de  Lamerston,  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  After  many  years  of  godly  living 
and  kindness  to  the  poor,  Lady  Mabel, 
realizing  that  she  was  near  to  death,  be- 
sought Sir  Roger  to  bestow  upon  her  such 
means  as  would  enable  her  to  leave  a  loaf 
of  bread  to  all  applicants,  on  Annunciation 
Day,  forever.  Sir  Roger  was  unwilling 
to  grant  the  request,  except  under  a  con- 
dition extremely  hard  for  his  wife,  who 
had  been  bedridden  for  many  years.  He 
said,  in  effect :  *<  To-morrow  will  be  Christ- 
bias.  All  the  land  from  yonder  oak-tree 
that  you  can  traverse  north  and  east  while 
the  morning  Yule  log  burns,  I  will  enclose 
within  parallel  lines  corresponding  on  the 
south  and  west,  and  it  shall  be  your  own.** 

The  following  morning  Lady  Mabel  was 
borne  to  one  comer  of  the  park,  and.  at 
the  lighting  of  the  Yule  log,  commenced 
her  painful  task.  Before  the  cry  came 
from  *the  hall  that  the  log  was  in  ashes, 
she  had  won  a  tract  of  fifteen  acres  of 
rich  land,  known  to-day  as  *<The  Crawls,** 
in  memory  of  her  painful  task.  The  land 
was  surveyed  and  deeded  to  Lady  Mabel, 
but  her  heroic  deed  had  hastened  her  end. 
A  few  hours  later  the  parish  priest  was 
summoned  to  prepare  her  for  death.  While 
awaiting  his  coming  she  called  her  house- 
hold around  her  and  prophesied  that  the 
house  of  De  Itchenborne  would  prosper 
as  long  as  the  dole  to  the  poor  should  be 
continued,  but  that  if  it  were  ever  ne- 
glected the  family  name  would  be  lost  for 
the  want  of  male  issue,  and  that  in  such 
an  event  the  baronet  of  the  day  would  be 
the  father  of  seven  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom  would  have  seven  daughters,  but 
no  sons.  She  then  accepted  the  ministra- 
tions of  her  confessor  and  died. 

Few.  if  any.  of  the  early  charities  of 
England  answer  to-day  the  intent  of 
the  donors.  Doubtless  the  alms-deed  of 
Lady  Mabel  had  the  longest  record  of  all. 
Through  more  than  six  centuries  of  sun- 
shine and  shadow  the  house  of  Tichborne 
continued,  at  Annunciation,  to  distribute 
the  dole.     Different  branches  of  the  family 


—  children  and  grandchildren  —  came  to 
assist  in  the  ceremony  of  distribution. 
During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies six  hundred  loaves  were  baked  on 
the  day  preceding  Annunciation.  This 
number  grew,  in  time,  to  one  thousand, 
fifteen  hundred,  and  two  thousand  loaves. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  more  than  three 
thousand  loaves  and  from  £fiS  to  £/^  in 
money  were  distributed  annually. 

Though  for  more  than  six  hundred 
years  this  charity  fed  the  poor  for  one  day 
in  the  year,  kept  its  foundress  in  pious 
memory,  and  furnished  to  other  -wealthy 
families  an  example  worthy  of  emulation, 
its  distribution  became  at  leng-th  an  in- 
tolerable burden,  not  only  to  the  house  of 
Tichborne,  but  to  the  neighboring-  g-entry. 
Tichborne  Park  became,  in  Mid-Lent,  the 
rendezvous  of  tramps,  beggars,  coster- 
mongers,  pickpockets,  sneak-thieves,  and 
acrobats,  each  with  the  implements  of  his 
calling,  and  all  ready  to  commit  any 
depredation  that  opportunity  made  possi- 
ble. These  undesirable  guests  camped  in 
extemporized  shelters  all  over  the  fields 
and  gardens  of  the  manor. 

With  the  distribution  in  1799  ^^^  dole 
was  discontinued.  By  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, in  1 82 1  Lady  Mabel's  prophecy 
was  partially  fulfilled,  for  in  that  year  the 
head  of  the  family  died,  leaving  seven 
sons.  The  eldest  succeeded  to  the  baron- 
etcy, and  died  in  1845,  leaving  seven 
daughters.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eld- 
est brother,  who,  on  his  marriage  in  1826 
with  Miss  Doughty,  a  Lincolnshire  heiress, 
had  taken  the  name  of  Doughty-Tich- 
borne.  At  the  death  of  his  only  son,  in 
1835,  Mr.  Dough ty-Tich borne,  impressed 
by  the  singular  fulfilment  of  Lady  Mabel's 
prophecy,  besought  his  elder  brother  to  re- 
store the  dole.  This  was  done,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions  confining  it  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish  of  Tichborne.  In  this  man- 
ner it  continues  to  be  distributed  to  the 
present  day. 

It  is  fitting  that  Lady  Mabel,  a  saintly 
woman  as  well  as  a  prophetess  of  no  mean 
attainment,  should  sleep  her  long  slumber 
among  scholars,  prelates,  and  kings.  Near 
the  recessed  doorway  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  Winchester  Cathedral,  just  where  the 
sunlight  falls  most  beautifully  through 
the  exquisite  windows  of  the  choir,  may 
be  seen  the  altar- tomb  bearing  the  effigy 
of  the  first-known  and  greatest  of  the 
women  of  the  house  of  Tichborne. 

Gabrielle  Marie  Jacobs. 

Washington,  DC. 
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\RANGI0LA!  frangiola!  frangiolh- 

ji!  **  with  a  long  quavering  accent 

on  the  V'/,*  ^Soudt'ji!  Soudt-ji!^ 

^Salep-ji!    Sakp-jiP^   "^  Mohalibi- 

ji!  Mohalibi'ji!^^ — and  all  the  world  in  the 

city  of  Constantine  knows  that — 

—  •jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  Bithynian  mountain  tops,"  — 

—  for  these  sounds  are  the  ordinary  avant 
couriers  of  the  morn. 

Right  in  front  of  my  window  lies  a 
peaceful  old  Turkish  cemetery,  and  cutting 
its  dusty  path  through  the  crooked  or 
overturned  tombstones  and  ragged  old 
C3rpTess-trees.  a  road  winds  down  the  hill 
and  past  the  soldiers'  barracks  to  Galata. 
It  is  a  lovely  morning  in  early  May.  The 
rising  sun  touches  with  gold  the  gray  old 
mosque  just  beyond  and  the  fresh  green 
of  the  plane-trees  on  the  further  hills, 
while  along  the  path,  gay  in  varying 
costumes,  and  laden  with  cans, 
baskets,  stands,  bags,  and  mys- 
terious steaming  cages  and  bra- 
ziers, marches  a  motley  proces- 
sion of  honorable  merchants, — 
the  bread-man,  the  milk-man; 
the  saUp-vcLQXi^  the  coal-man,  and 
the  sweet-man, — ^all  howling  their 
several  wares  at  the  top  of  their 
voices. 

Nor  are  these  peripatetic 
gentlemen  confined  to  any  one 
locality  or  any  special  national- 
ity. They  are  everywhere  and 
anywhere,  of  any  race  and  every 
tongue.  Along  the  Golden  Horn, 
by  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  at  every  landing  along 
the  Bosphorus,  in  front  of  every 
house  where  a  wedding  or  any 
other  festivity  is  taking  place, 
at  the  end  of  the  great  bridge, 
especially  on  the  Stamboul  side, 
in  front  of  every  mosque  and 
Turkish  court,  before  the  madressa 
or  common  schools,  from  house 
to  house  and  door  to  door  they 
go,  surrounded  always,  if  they  carry  any- 
thing eatable,  by  their  friends  the  dogs. 

The  humble  <*  lights  and  liver  >*  vender, 
especially,  who  bears  his  wares  suspended 
in  ghastly,  dangling  array  from  a  long  pole 
balanced  on  his  shoulder,  is  the  object  of 
devoted  attention  from  the  dusty  yellow 
curs  who  follow  his  fascinating  lead,  lick- 


ing their  chops  in  eager  anticipation.  If 
he  be  a  pious  Mussulman  he  will  occasion- 
ally gall  a  halt  at  an  open  bit  of  ground 
and  treat  his  canine  following  to  a  pallid 
lung  or  crimson  heart;  but  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  without  waiting  for 
that  auspicious  season  the  hungry  pack 
decide  to  help  themselves,  and  while  his 
attention  is  concentrated  on  some  pros- 
pective customer,  united  in  one  wild  at- 
tack, they  sweep  the  pole  of  his  whole  stock 
in  trade. 

Upon  the  shaker-jYs  or  sweetmeat-ped- 
dler's treasury  of  sweets,  too,  they  cast 
envious  eyes,  and  often  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  where  he  has  set  down  his  stand 
of  red  candy  dogs,  flamboyant  roosters, 
pink  sugared  almonds,  and^sticky  sweet- 
gum,  planting  over  it  his  insignia  of  office, 
a  waving  plume  of  bright  tissue  paper, 
these  knowing  creatures  will  ostensibly 


The  I^iver-Sbllbr 

start  a  fight  under  his  very  nose,  trip  up 
the  spreading  legs  of  his  little  table,  and, 
before  the  miserable  owner  can  call  upon 
the  Prophet  to  protect  him,  the  last  ves- 
tige of  his  toothsome  wares  has  vanished 
from  the  sight  of  men. 

The  Persians, —  grave  and  bearded,  are 
also  candy-venders;  but  the  Constantino- 
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pie  dog  knows  better  than  to  trifle  with 
them,  and,  besides,  their  candy  is  of  the 
^^  stick-jaw  *^  variety,  which  sets  even  a 
dog  kors  du  combat  for  a  time. 

It  is  the  Bulgarians  who  monopolize  the 
milk  business, — coming  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages  in  the  early  gray  of  the 


Bulgarian  Salep-Vender — «  Salep-ji  !  » 

morning,  with  their  great  cans  balanced 
from  poles  carried  across  their  shoulders. 
In  order  to  keep  the  milk  from  churning 
during  their  long  walk,  they  put  with  it 
leafy  branches  of  well-washed  barkaj,  a 
sort  of  box,  which  separates  the  milk  as 
islands  break  the  force  of  ocean  currents 
and  swells.  These  sons  of  the  Balkans 
are  stout,  muscular  fellows  dressed  in  the 
long  tight  trousers,  gay  jackets,  and  bright 
striped  home-spun  aprons  of  the  home 
land,  and  their  mournful  cry  of  ^^^  Saudt-jil 
Soudt'Ji!  *>  is  the  signal  for  all  the  Turkish 
housewives  to  come  scuttling  to  the  door, 
pannikins  in  hand  for  the  reception  of  the 
rich,  sweet  buffalo  milk  that  they  love. 

The  Bulgarians,  with  the  Albanians,  are 
also  the  ja/<f/- venders  of  the  city,  ris- 
ing at  midnight  to  prepare  the  dish  of 
which  the  Turks  and  working  people  are 
especially    fond.      Salep    is    made    from 


the  tubers  of  a  particular  kind  of  orchid 
which  is  cultivated  in  Scutari,  gathered, 
dried,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  It  is 
then  stirred  in  hot  water,  when  it  thickens 
like  arrowroot  and  is  served  in  tiny  cups 
with  cream,  sugar,  rose-water,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  tarchin  (cinnamon).  It  is 
principally  used  to  break  the  fast  in  the 
morning,  and  the  astute  salep-ji  who  sta- 
tions himself  at  the  bridge  when  the 
boats  land  that  bring  the  early  business 
mfen  is  sure  to  do  a  rushing  business. 

In  May  it  is  the  salad  or  lettuce  venders 
who  ride  upon  the  top  wave  of  financial 
prosperity.      Then  it   is  that  the  whole 
population  of   Constantinople,   bond    and 
free,  Jew,  Gentile,  and  Turk,  betake  them- 
selves alike    impartially    to  the    demoli- 
tion   of    the    tender  vegetable,    and   the 
whole  city  turns  a  vivid  green.   Palm  Sun- 
day in  Rome,  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  Dublin. 
Christmas    in    London,   each   with    their 
emerald  accompaniments,  fade  into  noth- 
ingness when  compared  with   Constanti- 
nople when  lettuce   days   begin.      Great 
stands  of  overflowing  greenery,  presided 
over  by  a  benignant  turbaned  Turk,  spring 
up  at  every  corner,  by  every  fountain,  in 
every  cemetery,    and  in   front  of   every 
mosque,  and  as  each  pedestrian  comes  by 
and  hands  out  his  paras,  the  tutelary  ge- 
nius culls  a  gigantic  bunch  from  his  abun- 
dant store,  dips  it  in  water,  flips  off  the 
superfluous  drops,  powders  it  with  salt, 
and  sends  his  customer  rejoicing  to  join 
the  army  of  rabbit-like  nibblers  already 
on  the  promenade. 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  peddlers — 
Greeks  or  Turks  —  come  into  town  in  the 
early  morning,  toting  their  wares  in  great 
hampers  on  their  backs.  Before  seeking 
the  receipts  of  custom  they  pause  in 
some  convenient  cemetery,  dump  out  their 
stock  on  an  overturned  stone,  and  proceed 
to  arrange  it  with  an  eye  to  greater 
artistic  effect.  The  onion-vender  curls 
the  yard-long  stems  of  his  wares  about 
their  red  and  white  satiny  bulbs.  The 
artichoke-gentleman,  in  baggy  trousers, 
white  shirt,  and  cotton-bound  fez,  shakes 
out  the  leaves  of  his  dark  green  balls 
preparatory  to  announcing  them,  in  poetic 
parlance,  as  *^  home-raised,  milk-drinking, 
tender  lambs  '^  the  egg-plant  man  settles 
afresh  his  bronze  burnished  treasures, 
while  every  basket  becomes  a  thing  of 
beauty  with  wreaths  of  yellow  mustard 
or  scarlet  poppies  drooping  about  its  rim. 

But  oh,  the   cherries!  —  the   first  ripe. 
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tempting  cherries!  Aaron's  rod  never 
blossomed  so  vividly  as  these  long  branches 
wound  round  about  with  the  scarlet  fruit, 
surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  snowy  bloom 
or  serrated  leaves,  and  set  upright  in 
dazzling  array  in  the  bottom  of  an  up- 
turned osier  basket  to  tempt  the  metalliks 
out  of  the  pockets  of  pasha  and  beggar 
alike. 

The  strawberry  trade  is  monopolized  by 
the  gypsy  women  who  live  along  the  inner 
circle  of  the  Stamboul  walls  and  gather 
the  fragrant  fruit  from  the  historic  fields 
where  Arabs,  Persians,  Tartars,  Crusaders, 
Russians,  Bulgarians,  Goths,  and  Ottomans 
encamped  in  turn  when  laying  siege  to  the 
old  Byzantine  city.  Low  of  stature  and 
dark  of  feature,  dressed  in  baggy  trousers 
of  pink  or  purple  calico,  with  scarlet  or 
green  jackets  and  bright  head-kerchiefs 
tied  over  their  black  braids,  with  a  staring- 
eyed  baby  peering  wonderingly  over  one 
shoulder,  they  stroll  the  streets,  calling 
lustily  «  Eleck'ji!  EUck-ji!  Eleck-Jif  »  The 
berries — big,  red,  and  sweet — are  care- 
fully arranged,  stem  downward,  in  deep 
splint  baskets,  and  if,  as  usually  happens, 
the  berries  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket  are 
neither  so  large  nor  so  ripe  as  the  plump 


Gipsy  Strawberry-Vender,  ^xitu 
Child  —  «  Eleck-ji  !  » 


Cornstarch-Dessert- Vender— «  Mohalib^-ji  I " 

fellows  looking  over  the  top,  what  would 
you  ?  Is  it  not  so  the  wide  world  round  ? 
The  gypsy  women,  too,  sell  lavender  and 
herbs,  gridirons,  pots,  and  kettles,  while 
they  are  glad,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
spread  a  dirty  handkerchief  or  corner  of 
their  apron  on  the  ground,  and,  by  means 
of  bits  of  glass  or  marbles,  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  the  future.  The  gypsy  men. 
in  the  intervals  of  less  reputable  business, 
are  the  patron  saints  of  tinware,  and  when 
one  sees  a  pair  of  slender  legs  struggling 
along  under  a  glittering,  jingling  mass  of 
pails,  pans,  kettles,  and  dippers,  and  hears 
from  its  depths  the  merry  refrain  of  ^^-Mash* 
alar-rum-var !  Tavalar-rum-var,^^  he  may 
rest  assured  that  for  the  time  being  sur- 
veillance of  the  neighboring  hen-roosts 
may  be  relaxed, 

The  Turkish  caf^-ji,  or  coffee-seller,  is 
an  omnipresent  feature  of  Oriental  life, 
and  one  has  but  to  cry  out  <*  Caf^-ji!^ 
without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  turn 
his  head,  and  in  a  trice  a  tiny  cup  of 
Turkish  coffee,  black  and  full  of  sedi- 
ment, is  smoking  hot  before  him.  At 
noon  business  is  particularly   brisk,   for 
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TuRxusH  Tart^Sbllbr 

every  clerk  and  every  wayfarer  desires 
to  supplement  his  luncheon  of  bread  and 
cheese,  or  bread  and  lettuce  or  garlic, 
with  the  beloved  beverage. 

If  at  any  time  you  desire  to  supplement 
your  coffee  with  a  morsel  of  delicious  fish 
or  a  tender,  juicy  kibab,  strung  on  a  spit 
and  broiled  over  a  charcoal  brazier  in  the 
open  air,  give  but  the  word,  and  the 
wandering  kSab-Ji  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  turn  an  honest  penny  and  cook  your 
dinner  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

Would  you  be  wildly  extravagant  and 
add  to  your  k^bab  and  your  coffee  a 
Turkish  sweet?  Here  is  the  mohalM-ji, 
who  has  watched  the  progress  of  your 
appetite  from  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
and  now  hastens  across  quite  sure  of  a 
welcome.  There  is  nothing  prettier  or 
more  tempting  than  the  mohalM  trays 
covered  with  a  clean  white  or  striped 
cloth,  on  which,  beside  the  white  shaky 
jelly,  rises  tier  on  tier  of  gaily  colored 
and  gilded  saucers,  a  graceful  Oriental 
flask  of  rose-water,  and  a  profusion  of 
slender  arrow-shaped  spoons.  Even  the 
mohalM-ji  himself  is  a  gorgeous  being 
to  look  at, — a  clean  white  cloth  bound 


about  his  scarlet  fez,  and  another 
draped  over  his  blue  and  white 
striped  jacket,  while  a  wondrous 
plaid  apron  matches  his  tray  and 
at  the  same  time  protects  bis 
scarlet  trousers.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  children  are  among  his 
best  patrons,  dividing  their  alle- 
giance equally  between  saucers 
of  mohalib/Q,n^  caimakli  dondaurma 
(penny  cream  ices).  Another 
prime  favorite  with  the  children 
is  the  wind-wheel  peddler,  whose 
gaily  fluttering  wares  never  fail 
to  catch  the  breeze  of  custom. 

Wherever  there  is  a  great  gath- 
ering like  a  wrestling-match  or  a 
dance,  peddlers  spring  up  with 
all  the  celerity  that  marked  the 
crop  of  dragon's  teeth.     The  ice- 
cream   man,   with    his    cage    of 
spoons  and  glasses;  the  candy- 
peddler,  with  his  saccharine 
menagerie  held  proudly  aloft ;  the 
old  sherbet-seller,  his  white  apron 
tucked  up  over  his  flute-like 
trousers,  and  his  buckets  of  lemon 
or  grape  sherbet  suspended  from 
a  pole  across  his  shoulders;  the 
Albanian    pop-corn    man;    the 
Turkish   tart-seller;   and  the 
helva-ji,  with  his  mortar-colored  sweet, — 
all  are  on  hand  and  all  are  well  patronized. 
No  one  who  knows  Constantinople  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Algerian 
fez-peddler  is  a  prosperous  man,  for  his 
plethoric  striped   bags  contain  the   uni- 
versal headgear. 

The  shoeblacks  are  perhaps  the  most 
persistent  of  all  the  street  criers.  If  one 
has  a  stationary  position  he  contents 
himself  with  beating  a  perpetual  tattoo 
on  his  ornate  brass  stand,  calling  lustily 
meanwhile,  ^^  Lustrad-ji !  Lustrad-ji!  ^  But 
if  he  is  a  rover  he  follows  a  prospective 
customer  for  streets,  imploring  the  public 
to  look  at  those  shoes  so  sadly  in  need  of 
his  attention.  Nor  is  the  list  of  peddlers 
yet  complete.  There  is  the  stout  Arme- 
nian fish-vender,  with  his  flat  tray  of 
exquisite  mullet,  shiny  mackerel,  or  scale- 
less  ousgumru  on  his  head;  the  Persian 
tea-seller,  with  gorgeous  samovar  and 
urn;  the  Greek  oil-man,  shouting  ^^Caiio la 
thi!  *^ ;  the  vinegar  man,  dragging  an  un- 
willing donkey  behind  him,  almost  hidden 
from  view  under  the  kegs  of  acid;  the 
^^raggety**  broom-man,  with  his  short- 
handled  wares;  and  the  poor  little  char- 
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coal-man.  who,  placed  like  the 
meat  in  a  sandwich  between  two 
heavy  bags  of  charcoal,  has  scarce 
breath  enough  left  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  as  he  staggers 
along,  ^Kumur  var!^  (^^Here  is 
charcoal!^)  The  Turkish  chim- 
ney-sweep, gigantic,  sooty,  and 
bearing  his  brooms  aloft  as  an 
advertisement  of  his  trade,  is  a 
picturesque  as  well  as  indispens- 
able figure  in  a  country  where 
charcoal  is  the  universal  fuel. 

But  more  useful  even  than  the 
chimney-sweep  or  charcoal-man, 
more  picturesque  than  the  scis- 
sors-gander or  the  stately  Per- 
sians in  black  caps  and  with  silky 
rugs  hung  gracefully  over  their 
shoulder5,  are  the  water-carriers, 
who  are  of  three  sorts.  The  first 
who  appear  in  the  morning  are 
the  regular  authorized  Armenian 
sakas,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
the  great  stone  jars  of  their  cus- 
tomers filled  with  the  sweet  water 
brought  from  the  cold  springs  of 
Cham-le-ga,  or  from  Geuk-Soui 
(Heavenly  Water),  or  Hunkiar 
Beyendi  (the  King-liked).  These 
sakas  carry  the  water  slung 
across  their  shoulders  in  a  leather  box 
or  courba  narrowing  toward  one  end, 
from  which  a  flap  of  leather,  when  raised, 
lets  out  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  precious 


Turkish  Chimney-Sweep 


Armenian  Water-Seller  (Su-ji) 

water.  The  men  who  sell  water  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  boats  at  a  penny  a  glass 
are  called  sujis,  and  as  neither  they  nor 
the  sakas  can  afford  ice,  they  keep  their 
courbas  covered  with  fresh  green  leaves 
to  keep  them  cool. 

Still  another  water-carrier,  much  in  evi- 
dence in  the  summer,  is  a  pious  Moham- 
medan who  seeks  to  make  sure  of  his 
ultimate  salvation  by  bestowing  water 
gratis  upon  his  co-religionists. 

The  Jew,  as  elsewhere,  holds  in  Con- 
stantinople a  prominent  place  in  street 
trade.  Bearded,  furtive-eyed,  and  dirty, 
sometimes  in  a  sort  of  Abrahamic  night- 
gown wadded  voluminously,  and  again  in 
a  roundabout  that  barely  meets  his  dis- 
reputable knickerbockers,  he  fawns  upon 
and  follows  prospective  customers,  giving 
them  neither  respite  nor  nepenthe  until 
his  tawdry  trinkiets  are  disposed  of.  Such 
an  one  insisted  upon  allying  himself  with 
my  fortunes  at  my  first  visit  alone  to  the 
British  postoffice  in  Galata.  ^^ Spotting*^ 
me  as  a  foreigner,  he  followed  close  at  my 
heels,  proclaiming  in  my  unwilling  ears, 
^*  I  know  all  Inglis  beeples  here.  I  friends 
mit  de  Biple-House.     Efry  one  knows  me. 
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Pu  btzbl-Stand 


I  fight  in  the  Crimean  war.  I  sell  you 
sometings  cheap?  *^  And  when,  to  es- 
cape his  unwelcome  attentions,  I  took 
refuge  in  the  street  car,  and 
thought  my  day  of  deliver- 
ance at  hand,  he  appeared 
at  the  window  with  a  second 
edition  of  himself,  equally 
thumb-marked  and  more 
disreputable,  and,  rapping 
vigorously  on  the  glass,  pro- 
claimed in  stentorian  tones. 
<*This  my  son  Moses.  He 
know  Inglis  too.  We  go 
everywhere  mit  you  while 
you  stays.  *^ 

No  roll-call  of  the  Con- 
stantinople street  peddlers 
would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  semiUji  or 
pretzel-man,  whose  crackly 
brown  hoops — spattered  thick  with  semit 
seed — are  always  in  demand.  The  ap- 
proach  to  Valideh   Mosque  is  a  favorite 


Street  Barber 


trysting  spot  for  these  humble  merchants — 
whose  stands,  piled  high  with  the  spicy 
twists,  seem  part  and  parcel  of  the 
sanctuary.  Lastly  but  not 
least,  in  this  kaleidoscopic 
procession  of  business  men, 
comes  the  Turkish  barber, 
whose  repertory  includes 
also  the  offices  of  chiropo- 
dist, dentist,  and  leech.  Set- 
ting up  his  umbrella  in  the 
shade  of  some  friendly  tree 
he  is  soon  ready  to  attend 
to  the  needs  of  his  patrons. 
Surrounded  by  an  inter- 
ested crowd  of  street  gam- 
ins, he  pulls  teeth  viet  armis, 
applies  the  wily  leech  with 
an  enthusiasm  beautiful  to 
see,  or  rubs,  lathers,  and 
scrapes  his  customer,  who 
sits  humbly  on  a  stool  holding  a  brass 
bowl  by  both  hands  under  his  chin.  If  the 
latter  is  a  Turk  and  wishes  his  head  shaved, 
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the  barber  is  careful  to  leave  a  tuft  of 
hair  unmolested  on  the  top  of  his  pate, 
long  enough  for  the  death-angel  to  grasp 
him  by  on  his  ascent  to  Paradise ;  while  if 
he  is  to  be  shaved  or  have  his  nails  cut 
the  clippings  are  carefully  preserved  to 
be  sent  to  friends  as  talismans. 

But  the  shadows  deepen ;  the  mists  creep 
up  from  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the  rat-tat- 
tat  of  the  big  watchman's  club  on  the  stones 
gives  warning  that  business  hours  are  over. 
Then  the  Spanish- Jews  take  caiques  up 


the  Grolden  Horn  to  Hass  Keui  or  Balata; 
the  Greeks  turn  to  their  quarter  of  San 
Dimitri ;  the  Armenians  start  for  Samatia ; 
the  wild  Montenegrin  and  his  bear  trudge 
off  in  pursuit  of  a  sheltered  comer;  the 
Persian  seeks  his  khan,  the  grypsy  his 
hovel;  the  Turk  shuffles  over  the  bridge 
to  old  Stamboul ;  and  the  streets  are  once 
more  deserted  save  for  the  yellow  dogs, 
who  take  up  the  story  where  the  peddlers 
leave  off. 

Nbw  York.  EMMA  PaDDOCK   TeLFORD. 
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TRACES  of  the  lacustrine  dwellings  of 
primitive  man,  seemingly  proto- 
types of  the  feudal  castle  with  its 
surrounding  moat,  abound  among  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland.  It  is  stated  that  the 
fishermen  of  Salonica,  either  well  satisfied 
to  live  as  have  their  ancestors  for  count- 
less generations,  or  lacking  sufficient  en- 
terprise to  establish  a  more  permanent 
home  on  Urra  firma,  still  inhabit  wooden 
cottages  built  over  the  water.  Whether 
necessitated  by  the  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy which  continually  exists  among  the 
various  members  of  the  organic  world, 
the  too  conservative  remnants  of  a  race 
which  predominated  when  only  bog  and 
marsh  were  released  from  the  grasp  of  the 
sea,  or  so  constituted  by  nature  that  a 
•superabundance  of  moisture  is  necessary 
to  their  well-being,  it  is  an  incontrover- 
tible fact  that  some  of  America's  bogs 
and  marshes  contain  as  strange  inhabi- 
tants as  any  revealed  by  archaeological 
research,  while  the  ingenuity  with  which 
they  adapt  themselves  to  existing  condi- 
tions almost  transcends  that  of  the  human 
race. 

The  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque of  these  vegetable  amphibians  is 
burdened  with  the  uninviting  though  not 
inappropriate  name,  ^^  skunk-cabbage.** 
Yet  its  odor  is  neither  more  overpowering 
nor  more  disagreeable  to  some  than  the 
fumes  of  the  *  fragrant  Havana,**  while  by 
using  a  little  discretion  in  examination  one 
will  find —  without  serious  offence  to  the  ol- 
factories—  that  its  blossoms  are  wonder- 
ful pieces  of  floral  architecture.  The 
curious  blending  of  purple,  yellow,  and 
green  into  what  is  popularly  regarded  as 

*The  illustrations  in  this  paper 


the  flower  is  in  fact  a  cloak  or  shelter  for 
a  small  colony  of  blossoms.  Within,  the 
true  flowers  are  congregated  upon  the 
globular  spadix  in  a  most  social  manner, 
the  leathery  divisions  of  each  cream- 
colored  perianth  fitting  as  neatly  into 
those  of  its  nearest  neighbors  as  though 
the  work  of  a  master  mechanic. 

There  is  a  law  among  flowering  plants 
in  general  that  unless  the  pollen  comes  in 
contact  with  the  stigma  at  the  proper 
time  no  fruit  will  be  produced;  further, 
that  while  certain  species  are  able  to 
secure  this  action  independently  of  for- 
eign agency,  the  best  results  uniformly 
follow  when  a  flower  is  fertilized  with 
pollen  from  another  individual  of  the 
same  species. 

That  ample  provision  has  been  made  by 
nature  for  the  cross-fertilization  of  the 
skunk-cabbage  is  evinced  by  the  numer- 
ous insects  which  throng  about  it.  Apiar- 
ists tell  us  that  the  bees  glean  therefrom 
some  honey  and  an  abundance  of  pollen. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  as  a  bee 
emerges  from  one  hooded  spathe,  its 
downy  coat  completely  covered  with  the 
golden  dust,  some  of  this  will  be  inad- 
vertently brushed  upon  the  next  cluster 
visited.  Thus  the  insect  unwittingly 
serves  the  best  interests  of  its  host. 

And  now  a  word  regarding  the  odor. 
The  somewhat  egotistic  tenet  is  popularly 
held  that  beauty  and  fragrance  are  floral 
attributes  designed  especially  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  human  race.  In  fact  this 
object  is  of  secondary  importance.  The 
primary  use  of  showy  flowers  and  fragrant 
—  or  offensive  —  odors  is  to  attract  insects 
for  the  purpose  to  which  allusion  has  been 

are  from  drawings  by  the  author. 
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made.  Odors  to  us  oflEensive  oft-times 
allure  flies  by  the  swarm.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  characteristic  which  sug- 
gests the  plant's  uncouth  name  becomes 
more  significant  and  permissible ;  and  the 
odor  which  seemed  at  first  but  an  unusual 


Indian  Turnip,  or  jACK-nt-THE-PuLPiT 

form  of  disagfreeableness  resolves  itself 
into  an  element  of  positive  utility. 

The  color,  too,  is  not  without  design; 
dull,  unattractive,  almost  inconspicuous; 
certainly  it  would  not  be  seen  by  the 
night  moths  which  feast  on  the  nocturnal 
blossoms.  But  it  is  for  quite  another  sort 
that  this  bog  resident  has  prepared  its 
banquet;  and  what  carrion-fly  would  be 
indifferent  to  the  resemblance  between  its 
reddish  spathe  and  tainted  meat  ? 

In  February  or  early  March,  almost  be- 
fore the  streams  have  escaped  from  the 
bonds  of  the  ice  king,  these  weird  blos- 
soms emerge  from  the  water  or  its  adjoin- 
ing bank.  By  what  magic  power  are  they 
enabled  to  bloom  while  all  other  vegetable 
life  remains  paralyzed  ?  One  secret  lies 
in  autumn  preparation ;  and  Thoreau  coun- 
sels those  prone  to  melancholy  at  the 
approach  of  winter  to  <*  see  the  brave 
spears  of  skunk-cabbage  already  advanced 
toward  a  new  year.*> 


In  a  further  comparison  he  adds: 

« Mortal  and  human  creatures  must  take  a 
little  respite  in  this  fall  of  the  year.  Their 
spirits  do  flag  a  little.  There  is  a  little  ques- 
tioning of  destiny,  and  thinking  to  go  like  cow- 
ards to  where  the  weary  shall  be  at  rest  But 
not  so  with  the  skunk-cabbage.  Its  withered 
leaves  fall  and  are  transfixed  in  a  rising  bud. 

Winter  and  death  are  ignored.  The  circle 
of  life  is  complete.  Are  these  false  prophets? 
Is  it  a  lie  or  a  vain  boast  underneath  the  skunk- 
cabbage  bud  pushing  it  upward  and  lifting  the 
dead  leaves  with  it  ?>> 

In  autumn  the  ripened  fruit  forms  a 
globular  mass  two  or  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter. At  the  base  of  the  flower  may  usu- 
ally be  found  remnants  of  the  growth  of 
the  previous  year  in  the  form  of  large, 
bulb-like,  germinating  seeds,  which,  like 
all  other  parts  of  the  plant,  possess  its 
characteristic  odor.  As  the  spathe  with- 
ers the  foliage  appears,  and  soon  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  quite  conceals  the  maturing 
fruit. 

The  plant  is  widely  distributed,  espe- 
cially throughout  Canada  and  the  north- 
ern United  States ;  in  its  southward  march 
it  gradually  retreats  to  the  mountainous 
bogs.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  do- 
mestic remedy,  and  is  recognized  in  the 
medical  profession  as  having  curative 
properties. 

Some  weeks  later  the  mottled  sheath 
enveloping  the  foliage  of  the  Indian  tur- 
nip becomes  visible,  and  ere  long  Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit's  shining  ebony  head  peeps 
out  from  his  striped  canopy. 

The  plan  of  this  flower  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  skunk-cabbage  save  that  the 
elongated  spadix  is  naked,  and  the  flowers 
(sterile  or  fertile,  or  sometimes  a  mixture 
of  both)  are  clustered  around  its  base. 
Torrey  claimed  that  the  green  striped 
flowers  are  staminate,  while  those  with 
purple  stripes  are  pistillate.  A  botanist 
recently  suggested  that  the  large  flower- 
ing specimens  are  pistillate,  the  small 
ones  staminate.  A  personal  investigation 
by  the  writer,  during  the  past  season,  of 
more  than  two  hundred  specimens,  shows 
that  the  latter  conclusion,  though  by  no 
means  infallible,  is  much  more  trust- 
worthy. The  frequency  with  which  both 
forms  are  found  on  a  single  spadix  leads 
Clarence  M.  Weed  to  suggest,  in  his  <*  Ten 
New  England  Blossoms.**  that  **dioecism 
in  this  species  is  of  comparatively  recent 
development,  and  that  this  plant  —  like 
the  Mayflower  —  is  still  in  a  state  of  transi- 
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tion.*  In  antnmn  its  glowing  crown  of 
intense  scarlet  is  as  conspicuous  in  the 
undergrowth  as  the  plumage  of  the  scarlet 
tanager  among  the  branches. 

The  root  is  a  small  turnip>-shaped  corm 
containing  a  quantity  of  farinaceous  mat- 
ter highly  seasoned  with  an  acrid  juice; 
and  many  an  innocent  victim  has  been  be- 
guiled by  some  wag  into  tasting  the 
*  turnip,*^  to  repent  his  credulity  with  tear- 
ful eyes.  The  pungent  quality  is  to  a 
great  extent  dissipated  in  drying;  and  the 
Indians  found  that  it  lost  its  acridity  in 
cooking  and  made  a  nutritious  food; 
hence  the  aptness  of  the  name  **  Indian 
turnip.  ** 

Still  later  comes  the  wild  calla,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  group,  and  so  closely  re- 
sembling the  ^*  calla ^*  of  greenhouse  culture 
that  the  most  unobserving  would  scarcely 
fail  to  discover  its  identity.  The  favorite 
exotic  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  true 
calla,  but  belongs  to  the  genus  Richardia. 
Our  native  plant,  Calla palustr is,  also  known 
as  water-arum.  diflEers  from  its  distin- 
guished cousin  in  its  dwarfish  form  and 
more  widely  open,  green-tinted  spathe. 
The  plant  is  quite  attractive,  and  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  among  lovers  of  aquatics,  as 
its  culture  is  simple. 


ceived  its  common  appellation  is  not  clear. 
It  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
oft-times  unfitting  and  misleading  charac- 
ter of  popular  names;  for  it  bears  no  rela- 


WiLD  Calla 


One  of  the  most  familiar  forms  in  wet 
meadows  is  erroneously  known  as  <<  cow- 
slip *(  vulgarly  <<  cowslop*^ ),  a  general  fa- 
vorite in  springtime  for  gp-eens.    How  it  re- 


Marsh  Marigold 

tion  to  the  English  cowslip,  but  is  closely 
allied  to  the  buttercup, — a  fact  suggested 
to  the  uninitiated  by  its  shining  yellow 
petals  and  superabundance  of  stamens. 
To  avoid  complication  in  names,  the  bota- 
nist Gray  favored  recognizing  it  under 
its  English  name,  marsh- marigold;  but 
here  again  we  may  be  led  slightly  astray 
as  to  its  relationship,  for  it  is  no  more  a 
marigold  than  a  primrose.  It  is  properly 
known  as  Caltha  palustris.  And  thus  are 
we  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
to  be  truly  accurate  we  must  not  scorn 
scientific  technicality;  that  only  by  the 
help  of  .the  commonly  abused  Latin 
name  can  we  be  positive  of  the  species 
referred  to. 

The  extended  range  of  certain  swamp 
plants  is  the  occasion  for  considerable 
surprise.  This  one  seems  to  be  pretty 
thoroughly  at  home  in  Europe,  extending 
as  far  south  as  Italy.  In  our  own  country 
its  range  is  given  as  *  Canada  to  Carolina, 
west  to  Oregon.**  And  a  recent  report 
includes  it  in  the  flora  of  Alaska,  being 
found  ^*  on  the  east  side  of  Yakutat  Bay, 
near  Ocean  Cape,  May  23 :  in  the  margins 
of  fresh-water  lagoons,  but  not  abundant.** 
That  our  best-known  representative  of 
the  month  of  sunshine  and  shower  should, 
even  in  so  high  a  latitude,  prove  a  May 
blossom,  is  largely  due  to  the  proximity 
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of  a  warm  ocean  current  bearing  to  the 
cold  shores  of  Alaska  some  of  the  gentle 
climate  of  the  Orient.  And  the  fact  that 
this  and  other  species  of  plants  are  com- 
mon to  both  continents  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  prehistoric  union  of  cir- 
cumpolar  lands. 

How  very  like  individuals  plants  appear ! 
Shy.  modest,  conservative;  bold,  daring, 
adventurous;  bearing  without  complaint 
a  multitude  of  inconveniences  and  abuses ; 
quick  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  sur- 
roundings and  conditions;  or,  faint- 
hearted, drooping  and  pining  away  before 


BUCK-BBAN,    OR    BOG-BBAN 

the  slightest  breeze  of  novelty  or  adversity. 
It  is  evident  that  the  components  of  our 
northern  flora  partake  largely  of  Norse 
vigor  and  determination ;  that  there  is  a 
climatic  influence  scarcely  less  active  in 
the  vegetable  world  than  in  the  human 
race. 

Another  sturdy  resident  of  the  bog  is 
popularly  known  as  the  buck-bean  or  bog- 
bean,  though  its  refined  and  delicate 
blossoms  merit  a  more  euphonious  appella- 
tion. The  trifoliate  leaves  arise  from  a 
large  black  root  which  works  its  way  deep 
into  the  bog.  In  May  or  June  in  our  lati- 
tude a  pyramidal  raceme  of  shell-tinted 
blossoms  appears.  These  are  funnel- 
formed,  five-lobed,  and  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  thread-like  fringe  with 


which  the  petals  are  covered.  It  is  a  full 
cousin  to  the  fringed  gentian,  immortalized 
by  poetfe;  and,  without  belittling  the 
charms  of  the  latter,  it  is  but  just  to  note 
that  its  semi-aquatic  relative  has  this  su- 
periority :  the  ciliation  covers  nearly  the 
entire  upper  surface  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  margin. 

It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  northern 
portions  of  both  continents.  The  Alaskan 
flora  compiled  by  Mr.  Coville  mentions  it 
as  common  on  Khantaak  Island,  growing 
both  in  the  fresh-water  ponds  and  on  the 
adjacent  wet  soil.  The  Laplanders, 
whose  limited  supply  of  vegetation  neces- 
sitates its  utmost  development,  sometimes 
resolve  the  roots  into  a  powdered  and  edi- 
ble state.  In  Sweden  the  leaves  are  used 
as  a  substitute  for  hops,  two  ounces  be- 
ing equivalent  to  a  pound  of  the  latter. 
While  not,  I  believe,  included  in  our 
materia  medica,  it  has  acquired  something 
of  a  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  rheuma- 
tism and  dropsy.  Few.  however,  would 
care  to  experiment  with  its  virtues  save 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  physician ; 
for  comparison  with  the  hop  conclusively 
shows  that  its  properties  are  active. 

That  this  attractive  flower  is  so  largely 
ignored  is  doubtless  traceable  to  its  un- 
frequented and  often  almost  inaccessible 
habitat.  It  happily  adapts  itself  to  culti- 
vation, and  is  admired  wherever  its  merits 
are  known.  In  fact  all  of  the  above  are 
easily  g^own;  and  while  the  first  is 
scarcely  desirable  save  in  some  remote 
corner  of  a  large  yard,  the  others  are  all 
exceedingly  attractive,  the  wild  calla  be- 
ing especially  adapted  to  aquariums. 

Then  there  are  the  semi-carnivorous 
pitcher-plant,  with  its  curiously  shaped 
leaves ;  the  carnivorous,  trap-like  sun-dew ; 
the  lizard-tail,  sole  northern  representative 
of  the  pepper  family ;  the  handsome  pick- 
erel-weed, closely  related  to  the  water-hya- 
cinth which  created  such  consternation  in 
Southern  waters.  All  these  and  many 
more  are  the  embodiment  of  beauty,  skil- 
ful adaptation,  or  other  charms. 

Bessie  L.  Putnam. 

Ha&monsburo,  Pa. 
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A  MEXICAN   CATHEDRAL* 


laborious  bas-relief  of  the  Apostles, —  a 
common  frontispiece  to  many  temples 
erected  in  America  by  the  early  Spanish 
conquerors. 

The  cathedral  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1618,  and  belongs  to  an  architectu- 
ral order  which  acknowledges  and  com- 
prehends the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Gothic 
styles.  It  is  a  marvel  of  symmetrical 
proportions,  with  its  ivory-like  towers, 
whose  only  defect  is  that  such  beautiful 
outlines  are  not  of  marble ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  they  have  been  twice 
thrown  down  by  earthquakes,  and  thrice 
builded.  The  last  time  they  were  rebuilt, 
a  degree  of  originality,  beauty,  and  pro- 


ViEWED  in  the  rose-red  of  dawn,  the 
burning  blue  of  midday,  or  in  the 
rainbow  hues  of  sunset,  the  cathe- 
dral of  Guadalajara  is  ever  the  same  beau- 
tiful creation.  Its  Gothic-Tuscan  towers 
pointing  delicately  heavenward ;  its  open- 
arched  belfries,  where  the  summer  wind 
pauses  and  where  night  and  day  are  set  to 
the  wild  music  of  the  bells;  its  golden 
dome  glancing  in  the  sunlight  like  polished 
armor,  and  surmounted  by  the  most  deli- 
cate of  tiny  towers,  poetical  and  artistic 
enough  for  the  kiosk  of  some  princess  of 
the  Orient;  its  graceful  balustered  cor- 
nices; its  windows,  round,  square,  oval, 
and  oblong,  through  whose  colored  lights 
the  sun's  beams  flood  the 
three  great  naves, —thrill 
all  the  senses. 

Its  connection  with  the 
superb  edifice  known  as 
the  Sagrario,  or  first 
parish  church,  makes  the 
cathedral  at  once  the  ob- 
jective point  of  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Guadalajara, 
and  a  g^and  realization 
of  two  monuments  of  art, 
Grecian  and  Tuscan,  in 
one ;  the  harmonious  and 
classic  outlines  of  the 
Sagrario,  with  its  Greek 
portico  and  its  grand 
duomo,  suggesting  a 
transplantation  of  Hel- 
lenic art  to  Rome  and 
thence  to  New  Spain. 

The  prevailing  tint  of 
these  noble  buildings  is 
a  dainty  cream  color,  and 
they  are  surrounded  by 
a  high  iron  railing, 
beautifully  gilded  and 
adorned,  and  pierced,  in 
front  of  the  cathedral, 
by  three  large  but  deli- 
cate gates.  Over  the 
main  entrance,  on  the 
east  front,  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  is 
sculptured  in  high  relief, 
below  which  is  cut  in 
stone  an  altar-base, 
with  niches  filled  with  a 

*  since  this  article  was  put  into  type  news  has  been  received  from  Mexico  that  an  earthquake  which  traversed 
that  country  on  the  night  of  January  19-20,  1900,  causing  much  damage  to  property  and  loss  of  life,  had  wrought 
'  * )  buildings  in  the  ancient  city  of  Guadalajara.    The  Sagrario  church  has  been  closed  by  ordei 
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considerable  injury  to  t ^„  .„  ...^  . j ^ „ 

of  the  government,  its  dome  having  been  so  strained  that  its  fall  is  considered  imminent— Ed. 


(39) 
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Exterior  op  the  Cathedral  and  Church  of  the  Saorario 
FROM  the  Plaza  db  Armas 


portions  probably  not  equalled  in  all  the 
Republic  was  reached,  with  their  heavy, 
square  Tuscan  belfries,  the  four  Gothic 
extremities,  sculptured  with  the  arms  of 
the  church,  and  the  octagonal  pyramids, 
which  terminate  each  tower,  crowned  by 
the  graceful  Latin  cross,  —  an  eternal 
memory  of  the  conversion  pf  Constantine 
and  of  the  prophetic 
utterance  ^In  hoc  signo 
vinces,  ^ 

The  cathedral  bells, 
fourteen  in  number,  are 
open  to  inspection  if  one 
has  courage  to  mount 
the  staircase  that  winds 
up  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  or  more, 
through  complete  dark- 
ness, until  a  ray  of  light 
announces  that  the  bel- 
fries are  reached.  A 
magnificent  panorama, 
which  world-wide  wan- 
derers pause  to  admire, 
spreads  out  to  reward 
the  patience  of  the 
climber.  From  this  point 
may  be  discerned,  north- 
ward, the  Santiago  table- 
lands and  the  famous 
canon  known  as  the  Bar- 
ranca de  Portillo ;  north- 
west, the  great  cascade 
of  Juanacatlan;  east- 
ward, the  hill  ranges 
of  San  Ramon  and  Tona- 
lan;  southward,  more 


hills,  and  the  defile 
between  them  called 
the  Port  of  panta 
Maria,  with  the  beau- 
tiful suburb  of  San 
Pedro  lying  to  the 
southeast,  and  the 
busy  life  of  the  Calle 
de  la  Merced  swarm- 
ing directly  under- 
neath ;  while  west- 
ward stretch  plain 
and  mountain  and 
volcanic  peak.  Sev- 
enteen towers  may 
be  counted  from 
these  belfries,  and 
upon  a  very  clear 
day,  due  west  and 
east,  long  indistinct 
lines  quivering  in 
the  sunlight  show  where  the  ocean  of 
Balboa  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  wash  the 
shores  of  the  land  of  Cortes. 

There  are  five  bells  in  one  tower,  and 
six  in  another,  with  three  in  the  watch 
tower,  directly  over  the  centre  entrance, 
a  cowskin  cord  operating  the  tongue  of 
each.     One  great  bell  which  hangs  in  the 
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middle  of  one  of  the  towers  has  the  papal 
keys  and  mitre  cast  upon  it,  and  the  date 
1758;  another  smaller  one  is  marked  1661 ; 
while  still  another,  which  is  only  rung  on 
the  occasion  of  great  festivities  or  national 
victories,  bears  the  date  1769.  There  are 
bells  which  ring  only  at  dawn  and  noon- 
day ;  others  which  sound  only  for  prayers, 
for  marriages,  or  for  deaths.  There  is  al- 
so the  *  disaster  bell,*  which  was  cracked 
by  a  cannon-ball  during  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  Mexico. 

The  bells  of  Gtiadalajara  bear  none  of 
the  inscriptions  or  decorations  that  make 
bell-hunting  a  passion  in  Belgium  and  pther 
European  countries,  but  these  ancient 
towers  have  looked  down  upon  many 
strange  scenes  of  hope,  pride,  defeat,  sor- 
row, and  glory.  Scarcely  five  minutes  of 
the  day  passes  without  bell  music  from 
some  church  tower,  shrill,  sinister,  grave, 
joyous,  or  clamoring  tones,  or  a  tutti  of  the 
whole  that  is  equalled  only  by  the  famous 
carillons  and  chimes  of  the  Old  World. 
A  poem  entitled  <<In  Mexico,*  recently 
published  in  the  ^Kansas  City  Journal,* 
aptly  describes  these  melodies  and  their 
religious  associations : 

*  When  twilight  falls,  more  near  and  clear 
The  tender  Southern  skies  appear, 
And  down  green  slopes  of  blooming  limes 
Come  cascades  of  cathedral  chimes; 
And  prayerful  figures  worship  low, 
In  Mexico.* 

Descending  from  the  towers,  and  enter- 
ing the  cathedral,  one  is  struck  by  its 
majestic  proportions  and  its  vista  of  Doric 
columns,  which  resembles  a  grove  of 
palm-trees.  Great  chandeliers,  holding 
thousands  of  wax  tapers,  illuminate  the 
edifice  at  night ;  everywhere  there  is  an 
abundance  of  light,  and  one  looks  in  vain 
for  the  mystic  gloom  of  the  cathedrals 
and  abbeys  of  England.  Some  of  the 
best  stained-glass  windows  were  imported 
from  Paris,  particularly  those  depicting 
«The  Raising  of  Lazarus*  and  «The 
Woman  Taken  in  Adultery.* 

Before  the  revolution  of  i860  the  high 
altar  was  of  solid  silver,  but  this  was  con- 
fiscated during  the  war.  The  present  great 
altar,  with  its  approaches  and  balustrade, 
is  of  white  Carrara  marble,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  $34,000.  The  balustrade  is 
adorned  with  rich  bronze  ornaments  made 
in  Milan,  and  the  tabernacle's  mysteries 
are  enshrined  behind  bronze  doors.  Life- 
like marble  statues  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
six  and  a  half  feet  high,  decorate  the  cor- 
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nerS  of  the  altar,  and  behind  this,  under 
an  exquisite  dome,  which  covers  the  prin- 
cipal nave,  is  the  choir  and  entrance  to  the 
subterranean  vaults  where  bodies  of  dead 
bishops  are  interred.  Through  the  high 
windows  of  this  dome  the  daylight  streams 
through  the  stained  glass  in  softened  rain- 
bow hues.  The  choir  stalls  command 
admiration  because  of  the  wonderful  elabo- 
ration of  tropical  woods  shown  by  the  car- 
vers of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  whose 
lavishness  of  detail  may  be  traced  a  sus- 
picion of  Flemish  influence.  The  dome  i*. 
noteworthy  for  its  airy  rib-work  of  pearl 
color  and  gold ;  for  its  form,  neither  Byzan- 
tine, Tuscan,  nor  Arab,  but  pure  Roman ; 
and  for  its  round  windows  of  stained  glass 
in  arabesque  designs. 

Without  doubt  the  fountain  of  inspiration 
for  the  Spanish  conquerors'  art  was  Flan- 
ders, and  in  the  choirs,  stalls,  pulpits, 
altars,  organs,  and  wood  statuary  scattered 
throughout  this  beautiful  land  of  Mexico, 
one  reads  Flemish  thought  in  Spanish 
spirit,  as  the  superb  chairs  and  pulpits  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Burgos  and  Toledo  in 
old  Spain  likewise  register  Flemish  am- 
bition. 

The  choir  stalls  of  the  Guadalajara  ca- 
thedral are  solidly  constructed,  and  are 
arranged  in  two  tiers,  looking,  with  their 
high  Gothic  backs,  like  a  Roman  senatorial 
chamber.  The  wood  resembles  ebony  in 
color  and  grain. 

In  the  centre  of  the  choir  the  bishop's 
chair  is  surmounted  by  that  ecclesiastic's 
armorial  bearings  and  a  golden  rose.  In 
front  of  this  is  a  bench  of  solid  ebony  bear- 
ing the  papal  escutcheon,  and  before  it 
stands  a  huge  music-desk,  upon  which  rest 
enormous  parchment  tomes  of  illuminated 
music.  In  one  corner  is  an  ancient  clock, 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  cupola  a  chan- 
delier  is  suspended  by  an  iron  chain. 
The  benches  for  the  acolytes  are  of 
ebony,  as  are  also  the  carved  music-racks 
of  the  eight  instrument-players.  The  ca- 
thedral boasts  a  fine  electric  organ.  In 
strange  contrast  to  this  wealth  of  decora- 
tive richness,  a  china  cuspidor  marks  the 
right  hand  of  the  bishop's  chair,  while 
each  stall  is  flanked  by  a  similai;^  horror 
in  brass. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  a  study 
in  white  and  gold,  especially  the  reading- 
pulpit,  with  its  beautiful  winding  stair- 
case, but  the  slender-pillared  gallery 
above  the  choir,  behind  the  altar,  is  a 
rich    olive-green    tint,    with    exquisitely 
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gilded  trimmings.  A  great  square  win- 
dow of  stained  glass  represents  the  ^<  Be- 
trothal of  the  Virgin  Mary,*>  while  another 
illustrates  the  text,  <^  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me.>>  Directly  above  the  first 
window  is  a  wooden  statue,  beautifully 
painted,  a  copy  of  Murillo's  ^^  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,''^  with  a  great  golden  halo 
forming  the  background.  Just  above  this 
is  a  half-moon  window  of  stained  glass 
divided  into  three  parts;  the  right-hand 
division  representing  the  Annunciation; 
that  at  the  left  depicting  <<  Christ  before 
the  Doctors  ;*  and  the  centre  compartment 
representing  the  ^^  Benediction  of  the  Holy 
Crown  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  this  latter  be- 
ing full  of  beautifully  executed  figures. 
Directly  over  this  window  is  painted  a 
great  eye  with  a  triangular  device  emblem- 
atic of  the  Trinity.  The  four  corners  of 
the  cupola  are  frescoed  with  represen- 
tations of  St.  Luke,  St.  John,  St.  Mark, 
and  St.  Matthew.  The  cathedral  has  no 
baptismal  font,  this  rite  being  celebrated 
in  the  adjoining  Sagrario.  There  are  nine 
Corinthian  altars,  and  three  beautiful  chap- 
els, one  of  which  is  in  memory  of  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Guadalajara.  The  confes- 
sionals are  richly  carved  and  are  sur- 
mounted by  the;papal  arm$,  while  the  many 
alabaster  shrines,  the  small  but  exquisite 
oil  paintings  that  adorn  the  walls,  and  the 
fine  marble  statues  of  Biblical  subjects, 
make  the  whole  church  an  artistic  de- 
light. 

Truly  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of 
the  poem  quoted  above,  that  Mexico  is 
indeed  — 

■  A  land  of  lutes  and  witching  tones ; 
Of  silver,  onyx,  o|>al  stones.* 

In  the  sacristy  is  the  pictorial  jewel  of 
Guadalajara,  the  famous  creation  of  the 
Seville  painter's  magic  brush,  Murillo*s 
<^ Assumption  of  the  Virgin,®  painted  by 
order  of  one  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  for 
the  Escurial,  and  by  him  afterward  pre- 
sented to  the  Church  of  the  Soledad, 
Guadalajara,  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  its  present  location.  It  is  inconceivable 
why  such  a  gem  as  this  beautiful  picture 
should  be  concealed  in  the  dimly  lit  sac- 


risty, when  its  fitting  place  is  manifestly 
in  the  choir,  where  the  glories  of  the 
colored  lights  might  fall  upon  it. 

There  exists  a  popular  error  that  the 
*^ Assumption  ^  in  the  Louvre.  Paris,  is  the 
only  authentic  one  painted  by  Murillo; 
but  this  is  not  so,  for  the  artist  of  Seville 
painted  at  different  times  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  *^ Assumptions,  >*  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Mexican 
Virgin  is  one. 

During  the  French  occupation  the  pic- 
ture  was  carefully  hidden,  and  after  a 
wearisome  search  the  invaders  offered 
940,000  for  it,  but  in  vain.  The  painting 
will  always  be  immortal  in  the  world  of  art, 
because  of  its  religious  imagination,  its  cor- 
rect and  harmonious  drawing,  its  splendid 
and  vigorous  coloring,  its  surprising  chiaro- 
oscuro,  its  marvellous  expression,  and  its 
idealism,  worthy  only  of  Murillo  himself, 
of  whom  a  celebrated  critic  said:  ^li 
Velasquez  is  the  painter  of  earth,  Murillo 
is  the  painter  of  heaven !  >? 

Other  objects  of  art  in  the  sacristy  are 
the  eighteenth-century  carved  tiers  of 
ebony  drawers  containing  the  sumptuous 
ecclesiastical  vestments  of  the  church. 
Among  these  is  a  priest's  cope,  conse- 
crated in  Toledo,  and  used  only  for  great 
festivities. 

In  the  first  chapel  near  the  left  entrance, 
a  slab  discloses  the  resting-place  of  the 
mummy  of  Don  Juan  Santiago  Carrabito, 
bom  at  Palma,  Andalusia,  Spain,  July  9, 
1694,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Badajoz, 
and  the  first  bishop  of  Porto  Rico.  Bar- 
ring the  loss  of  two  front  teeth,  the 
mummy  is  well  preserved,  very  brown 
and  very  wrinkled,  and  clad  in  his  red 
bishop's  robe  with  a  cross  about  the  neck. 
Upon  the  head  is  the  bishop's  cap,  its 
gold  band  resting  loosely  under  the  shriv- 
eled chin. 

Vanitas  vanitatum!  Three  hundred  years 
ago  this  withered  substance  thought  and 
spoke,  and  hoped  and  feared  and  reasoned, 
like  the  crowds  who  now  cross  the  sex- 
ton's palm  with  silver  for  the  privilege  of 
gazing  upon  the  withered  remains ! 

Annetta  Halliday-Antona. 

Detroit. 
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ONE  of  the  most  fascinating  of  celes- 
tial objects  is  the  «  giant »  planet, 
Jupiter,  which  now  shines  with  a 
steady,  serene  light  in  the  sonthem  heav- 
ens in  the  early  morning, —  a  bright  herald 
of  the  day.  It  has  been  known  from  all 
antiquity,  but  until  Galileo  pointed  his 
crude  telescope  toward  it,  its  real  wonders 
were  wholly  unsuspected.  It  was  in  1610 
that  that  illustrious  experimental  philoso- 
pher discovered  the  four  *Medicean  stars, '^ 
as  he  called  them  in  compliment  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  which  soon 
proved,  by  their  revolution  about  the 
Jovian  orb,  to  be  its  satellites,  thus  fur- 
nishing strong  presumptive  confirmation 
of  the  Copemican  theory  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

It  was  a  wholesale  discovery  of  new 
worlds,  and  gave  to  Galileo  undying  fame. 
The  strangers  were  christened  lo,  Europa, 
Gan3rmede,  and  Callisto,  although  astron- 
omers officially  know  them  as  I,  II,  III, 
and  IV,  and  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  astronomical  books  and  familiar 
quotations  have  referred  to  *the  four 
moons  of  Jupiter.  >*  But  in  1892  Professor 
Barnard,  then  of  Lick  Observatory,  thrilled 
all  students  of  the  heavens  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  finding  of  another 
member  of  the  family,  so  wee  and  modest 
that  only  the  very  greatest  telescopes  are 
able  to  glimpse  it,  and  then  only  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Three  of  these  ^^  moons »  are  each  con- 
siderably larger  than  our  own  single  satel- 
lite, while  the  fourth  is  slightly  smaller. 
The  fifth  is  perhaps  only  one  hundred 
miles  in  diameter,  revolving  in  its  orbit  in 
a  trifle  less  than  twelve  hours — its  *  year !  ^ 
Its  distance  from  Jupiter's  surface  cannot 
exceed  70,000  miles.  The  four  first-dis- 
covered satellites  range  in  distance  from 
262,000  to  1,169,000  miles,  while  their 
years  correspondingly  vary  from  42  hours 
to  i6Ji  days. 

They  are  perpetually  suffering  eclipse 
in  the  shadow  of  the  huge  planet,  and  oc- 
cultation,  and  in  their  turn  produce  fre- 
quent total  eclipses  of  the  sun  over  its 
immense  disc,  as  they  perform  their  trans- 
its. As  far  back  as  1675,  Roemer,  a  Dan- 
ish astronomer  of  great  genius,  noticed 
considerable  discrepancy  between  the 
actual  and  calculated  times  of  these  phe- 
nomena when  near  the  phase  of  conjunc- 


tion, for  which  he  accounted  by  the 
hypothesis  that  light  consumes  time  in 
traversing  space,  the  difference  of  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen  minutes  simply  be- 
ing twice  the  time  required  for  light  to 
pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  It  was  a 
sublime  conception,  and  its  accurate  work- 
ing out  determines  the  velocity  of  light, 
186,330  miles  per  second,  if  the  distance 
be  assumed,  or  the  distance  of  the  sun  if 
the  rate  be  assumed,  both  of  these  values 
being  abundantly  demonstrable  by  other 
methods. 

The  smallest  spy-glass,  when  held  stead- 
ily, will  show  the  famous  four  moons,  if 
none  of  them  happens  to  be  hidden  behind 
the  planet,  or  eclipsed ;  and  a  very  moder- 
ate-sized telescope  will  clearly  illustrate 
the  « flattening  *>  of  Jupiter's  poles.  The 
mighty  globe,  doubtless  still  plastic, 
whirling  on  its  axis  in  a  little  less  than 
ten  hours,  becomes  oblate,  the  diameter 
of  its  bulging  equator  being  88,000  miles, 
while  its  polar  diameter  stretches  only 
83,000  miles.  It  is  not  only  1,300  times  as 
large  as  the  earth, —  <^a  football  to  a  mar- 
ble,* as  Professor  Young  puts  it, — but  it 
is  actually  larger  than  all  the  other  plan- 
ets of  the  solar  system  combined. 

But  it  is  of  vastly  lighter  material  than 
the  earth,  its  density  being  scarcely  one 
fourth  that  of  our  planet, — in  other  words 
it  is  only  316  times  as  heavy.  However, 
its  influence  as  the  great  potentate  of  the 
planets  is  preponderating,  and  some 
twenty-seven  comets  have  been  *  at- 
tracted *  into  its  growing  family.  Like  a 
mammoth  spider  in  space  it  weaves  its  web 
of  gravitation  in  the  paths  of  the  celestial 
wanderers,  and  so  entangles  some  of  them 
that  they  swerve  aside  to  acknowledge  a 
new  master. 

Its  beautiful  cloud-belts,  suggestive  of 
parallels  of  latitude  on  a  terrestrial  globe, 
and  probably  due  to  the  rapid  rotation  of 
a  semi-fluid  mass,  never  cease  to  interest 
the  observer ;  and  there  are  surface  tints 
and  shades  in  great  variety.  The  cele- 
brated *red  spot,*  discovered  in  1878, 
which  covered  an  immense  area  and  re- 
mained very  conspicuous  for  several  years, 
is  an  unsolved  mystery.  Whether  it  is 
part  of  the  surface,  or  simply  an  envelope, 
is  not  known,  but  Jupiter  has  long  been 
suspected  of  being  a  <<  semi-sun,* — a  hot 
body  slowly  condensing. 
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At  present  the  prince  of  planets  is  coasts 
ing  along  the  ecliptic  on  the  borders  of 
the  constellation  Scorpio.  His  movement 
is  ever  eastward  in  fact,  although  at  times 
it  is  apparently  *  retrograde,*  because  of 
its  visual  complication  with  that  of  the 
earth.  His  journey  through  the  zodiac, 
around  the  sun,  occupies  nearly  twelve 
years,  for  his  mean  distance  from  our  pri- 
mary is  483,000,000  miles.  It  will  there- 
fore be  perceived  that  when  Jupiter  and 
the  earth  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun, 
and  in  line  with  it, — Jupiter's  ^opposi- 
tion,*—  their  distance  from  each  other  is 
considerably  less  than  400,000,000  miles, 
while,  when  Jupiter  is  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  that  distance  is  increased  to 
nearly  600,000  miles. 

Jupiter  has  passed  the  station  of  *  quad- 
rature,* and  will  reach  that  of  ^  opposi- 


tion *  by  the  latter  part  of  May.  During 
the  summer  months  he  will  shine  through- 
out nearly  the  entire  night.  It  .will  be 
interesting  to  watch  his  movement  through 
the  constellations,  <*  retrograde  *  through 
April,  May,  June,  and  July,  and  *  direct* 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
star  of  Jove  is  in  tolerably  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  the  dim  Uranus  and  the 
bright  and  marvellously  ringed  Saturn. 
Last  autumn,  <<Red  Mars,*  —  most  dis- 
cussed of  all  the  planets,  owing  to  its 
singular  markings,  which  to  some  minds 
have  hinted  of  a  sentient  population, — 
marching  at  a  quickstep,  overtook  the  im- 
perial planet,  and,  crossing  the  starry 
Rubicon,  speedily  distanced  his  great 
competitor  in  the  zodiacal  race. 

Alden  W.  Quimby. 

Bbkwtv,  Pa. 
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IF  LITERATURE  is  a  reproduction  of  life, 
and  poetry  is  the  highest  form  of 
literature,  then  the  current  product 
of  the  latter  is,  both  as  to  character  and 
place,  suggestive.  As  to  quantity,  poetry 
has  not  yet  fallen  into  innocuous  desue- 
tude. Slender  volumes  of  it  are  still  put 
forth,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
authors,  so  the  public  suspects.  These 
volumes  are  damned  with  faint  praise  by 
the  reviewers,  put  aside  with  languid  in- 
terest by  the  readers,  and,  where  the 
royalty  agreement  prevails,  are  sup- 
posedly buried  with  bad  words  by  the 
publishers.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
place  where  our  poems  of  to-day  appear  is 
the  periodical,  daily  or  weekly,  and  the 
best  appear  in  the  magazines.  They  are 
fugitives, —  fugitives  from  poetical  justice, 
it  is  to  be  feared.  Their  appearance  in 
the  table  of  contents  suggests  a  conces- 
sion to  the  past  or  to  the  vague  aesthetic 
sense  of  the  proper  make-up  of  a  maga- 
zine number.  It  looks  well,  and  diffuses 
a  pleasant  spiritual  feeling,  to  see  ^*  The 
Dead  Clematis  Vine  —  a  Poem,*  or  ^^The 
Me  and  the  Not  Me  —  a  Drama,*  sand- 
wiched between  an  article  on  the  automo- 
bile and  a  story  of  the  wild  West,  like  a 
thin  slice  of  ham  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstone  of  a  railroad  eating-sta- 
tion sandwich.  We  bite  through  it  and 
pause  for  a  while  to  collect  the  taste  in  our 


mouth.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  the  fault 
with  us  ?  Has  the  grit  of  the  two  enclosing 
half  biscuits  vitiated  our  taste?  There  is 
a  certain  poetical  flavor  there,  we  feel  sure 
of  that.  It  is  neither  drivel  nor  doggerel, 
this  literary  produce,  whatever  it  is.  On 
the  contrary,  much  of  it  is  serious  and 
ambitious  of  theme,  vigorous  in  spirit,  and 
artistic  in  workmanship.  Yet  there  is  a 
disappointment,  an  unsatisfiedness,  which 
we  are  apt  dimly  to  associate  with  an 
uncompletedness  in  the  poem.  Perhaps 
both  writer  and  reader  are  to  blame,  or 
possibly  the  conditions.  If  the  average 
magazine  number  is  a  fair  monthly  sum- 
mary of  our  intellectual  status,  then  the 
surreptitious  and  apologetical  presence  of 
these  little  stanzas  may  be  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  small  place  that  poetical 
or  ideal  emotion  holds  in  our  life. 

«That  is  it,*  some  one  will  say,  *our 
age  is  not  poetical.  It  is  utterly  material- 
istic* <<No,  not  that,*  objects  another, 
<^  but  hurried,  constructive,  positive,  deal- 
ing in  facts  and  the  external  interests 
of  society,  quite  devoted  to  science,  de- 
mocracy, and  practical  economies,  hence 
lacking  in  unworldly  and  leisurely  contem- 
plation.* 

Admitting  all  this,  there  still  remain 
God.  Nature,  and  the  human  Soul,  the 
three  eternal  factors  of  poetry.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  more  knowledge  and  refine- 
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ment,  and  there  are  greater,  more  inspir- 
ing  social  ideals  than  ever  before. 

•  Here  is  the  trouble,*  observes  a  third; 
•  our  age  is  a  transition  period.  The  new 
social  aspirations  have  not  yet  obtained 
the  status  of  recognized  programmes. 
The  old  order  changes.  Traditional  re- 
ligion, political  democracy,  and  material 
civilization  have  lost  in  faith,  and  the  new 
is  yet  viewed  with  suspicion.  If  a  new 
age  ensues,  a  new  literature,  a  great  poet, 
will  probably  arise  to  express  its  animus. 
What  this  America  of  ours  will  finally 
crystallize  into  no  one  can  tell.  At  pres- 
ent the  atoms  are  still  flying  about. 
Hence  we  have  not  yet  had  a  national 
literature,  but  our  Augustan  age  will 
come  after  a  while.* 

This  critic  forgets  that  the  true  poet  is 
not  a  summarizer  but  a  prophet.  He 
leads,  not  follows.  He  sees  the  Promised 
Land  from  afar.  And  the  Promised  Land 
is  always  there.  It  is  dependent  upon  no 
age,  its  proximity  or  its  remoteness  to  a 
new  social  amelioration.  In  our  day  we 
deem  ourselves,  with  our  Parliaments  of 
Religion,  our  Hague  Conferences,  and 
our  socialistic  tendencies,  very  near  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  New  Jerusalem, 
adorned  as  a  bride  for  her  husband,  com- 
ing down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  seems 
very  near  the  earth.  But  it  was  always 
just  as  near  to  the  seer.  The  province  of 
poetry  is  ideal  beauty.  The  business  of 
realizing  that  ideal  beauty  for  society  in 
the  form  of  actual  righteousness  belongs 
to  religion  and  statesmanship.  The  poet 
who  consciously  mixes  himself  up  with 
practical  measures  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  polemist  and  a  controversialist. 

His  task  is  to  sing  the  ever  human. 
After  all  has  been  said  and  done  man  is 
greater  than  any  age.  The  world  in  which 
I  live  is  eventually  to  me  the  place  where 
1  am  to  work  out  my  own  salvation.  A 
liberal  and  progressive,  prosperous  world 
may  be  the  worst  kind  for  my  purpose. 
Material  prosperity  is  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  soul.  Neither  Mesopotamia 
nor  Egypt  produced  poetry.  The  songs 
in  the  night  —  like  the  nightingale's  — 
have  ever  been  the  sweetest. 

It  is  a  sufficient  rejoinder  to  the  judg- 
ment that  our  age  is  unfavorable  to  poetry 
to  call  attention  to  two  poems  which  have 
only  the  other  day  stirred  the  whole 
English-speaking  world,  the  <*  Reces- 
sional* and  «The  Man  with  the  Hoe.» 
These  are  typical,  too,  of  the  two  kinds 


of  poetry  intimated.  The  former  pro- 
claims the  perennial,  universal  message 
of  faith  in  the  spiritual,  the  latter  embod- 
ies something  of  the  epochal  revolt 
against  social  injustice.  The  former  was 
received  with  bowed  head,  the  latter  cre- 
ated controversy.  The  first  is  the  greater 
and  will  live  longer.  The  true  poem  be- 
comes a  prayer,  not  a  dogma,  in  the 
writer  and  in  the  reader. 

Like  a  prayer,  the  distilled  quintessence 
of  man's  aspiration  and  utterance,  it  must 
be  in  the  world  and  yet  not  of  it.  Poetry 
is  the  highest  form  of  literature  because 
it  is  the  highest  viewpoint  and  standpoint 
from  which  to  regard  life.  The  poet 
should  walk  in  the  forum,  the  market,  the 
street,  but  ere  he  sings  his  song  he  must 
climb  up  to  his  eagle's  eyrie,  where  the 
sins  and  wrongs  and  follies,  the  half- 
truths,  the  crudities  and  discords  from  be- 
low, blend  with  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
Perfect  of  the  ideal  world,  and  this  as  the 
Better  must  be  the  burden  of  his  lay  to  be 
sung  as  beauty,  truth,  hope,  and  courage. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Soul,  God,  and 
Nature  as  the  eternal  trinity  within  which 
poetry  revolves.  To  them  the  poet  must 
repair.  Prom  the  Soul  of  man  he  shall 
get  the  human  sympathy,  from  God  the 
prophetic  mastery,  and  from  Nature  the 
model  for  his  art,  the  bird-note,  the  cos- 
mical  wholeness  and  harmony.  We  are 
discussing  lyrical  poetry,  of  course,  in 
which  the  message  is  the  direct  product 
of  the  individual,  the  sum  of  his  subjec- 
tive thought,  hence  of  his  spiritual  cul- 
ture. Nowhere  else  does  man  himself 
count  so  much.  He  is  the  prism  to  refract 
the  rays  from  these  three  sources  of  light. 
What  are  the  qualities,  then,  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  expect  as  a  result  and  a 
test  ?  Broadly  and  briefly,  impassioned- 
ness,  calmness,  and  simplicity.  Beauty 
in  the  realm  of  language  is  first,  if  not 
last,  simplicity. 

To  begin  with  this,  since  the  artistic 
workmanship  of  a  poem  is  the  first  thing 
in  it  to  strike  our  eye  and  either  attracts  to 
or  repels  from  the  message  and  the  spirit, 
much  of  our  magazine  verse  suffers  from 
a  lack  of  it.  There  is  a  woful  obscurity 
of  expression  in  the  more  ambitious  ef- 
forts. Whenever  we  meet  with  simpli- 
city there  is  usually  a  lightness  or  triteness 
of  theme  approaching  the  vers  de  soci/t/. 
It  seems  almost  as  though  a  learned,  meta- 
physical style  were  purposely  chosen,  and 
that  simplicity  were  scorned  as  too  poor. 
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Here  is  a  poem  by  Charlotte  Perkins  Stet- 
son: 

«  £THRNAI«  ME 

*  What  an  exceeding  rest  'twill  be 
When  I  can  leave  off  t>einff  Me  I 
To  think  of  it  I— at  hist  be  rid 
of  all  the  things  I  ever  did  I 

*  Done  with  the  varying  distress 
Of  retroactive  consciousness  I 

Set  free  to  feel  the  joy  unknown 
Of  I«ife  and  I/)ve  beyond  my  own  I 

■Why  should  I  long  to  have  John  Smith 
Btemally  to  struggle  with? 
I'm  John  —  but  somehow  cherubim 
Seem  quite  incongruous  with  him. 

■  It  would  not  seem  so  queer  to  dwell 
Stemally  John  Smith  in  Hell. 
To  be  one  man  forever  seems 
Most  fit  in  purgatorial  dreams. 

"  But  Heaven  1  Rest  and  Power  and  Peace 
Must  sui^ly  mean  the  soul's  release 
Prom  this  small  labeled  entity— 
This  passing  limiUtion— Mel» 

There  may  be  doubt  in  many  minds 
that  this  is  poetry.  Howbeit  it  is  so  nomi- 
nated. Mrs.  Stetson  is  a  gifted  woman 
and  a  forceful,  as  Prof.  Peck  can  testify. 
She  is  the  new  leader  or  the  literary 
spokeswoman  of  the  woman  movement. 
Probably  she  was  tired  and  cross  when 
she  remembered  that  she  had  a  magazine 
poem  to  write.  Hence  the  desire  for  the 
Not  Me.  But,  being  cross  at  the  men,  she 
killed  one  bird  with  two  stones  and  worked 
in  a  fling  at  John  Smith.  She  is  facetious 
at  his.  expense  with  a  feminine  innocence 
of  humor  that  might  have  saved  her  from 
being  laughed  at  herself.  Many  of  our 
male  minor  poets  are  guilty  of  this  same 
innocence.  Humor  is  a  saving  grace.  It 
saves  from  bombast,  artificiality,  and 
vapidness. 

•  Retroactive  consciousness  *  is  not  poe- 
try. Is  it  philosophy?  Is  it  a  proof  of 
the  writer's  culture  ?  The  lack  of  simpli- 
city and  tunefulness  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
sinning  against  the  other  two  requisites. 
To  deprive  man,  even  horrid  John  Smith, 
of  his  individuality,  argues  as  little  sym- 
pathy as  wisdom.  The  air  is  freighted 
with  the  fog  of  world-satiety,  which  is 
really  dyspepsia  and  overwork  in  indi- 
viduals, and  with  a  misty  occultism,  which 
has  become  an  imported  fad,  like  Jap- 
anese lacquer-work.  Sister  Stetson,  with 
her  sick  headache,  resorts  to  this.  *  Not 
Me*  looks  mystical  and  aristocratically 
theosophic.  Violating  her  own  heart  she 
was  misled  as  to  her  head  by  this  undi- 
gested piece  of  Buddhism.  The  result 
is  this  most  unmusical  croak. 

If  our  object  were  amusement  we  could 
easily  cull  a  rich  anthology  of  crudities 
and  fustian  from  this  meadow,  for  it  is 
both  broad  and  teeming.     Pathos,  terror. 


and  laughter,  all  three  express  themselves 
in  tears.  The  only  thing  that  will  save 
pathos  from  tumbling  to  the  bathos  of 
ridicule  is  that  it  should  be  the  genuine 
article.  You  have  really  to  live  in  the 
atmosphere  of  your  lofty  theme,  not  make 
a  grab  at  it  or  mount  on  stilts  to  reach  it. 
It  is  the  difference  between  a  bird  and  a 
flying-trapeze  performer.  The  lack  is 
thus  religious,  one  of  spiritual  culture  and 
character.  The  poet  must  be  a  believer 
in  the  spiritual.  A  living,  soul-nourish- 
ing faith,  a  natural  congenial  dwelling  in 
the  higher  world,  this  is  the  true  test, 
to  which  our  Lord's  words  can  be  applied, 
—  he  that  enters  not  by  this  door  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber.  Poetry  is  so  largely  a  lost 
art  because  ideality  is  a  lost  possession. 
In  this  respect  these  magazine  verse- 
wrights  are  types,  and  their  lucubrations 
symptoms,  of  our  life  in  general.  Like 
the  rest  of  us  they  are  worldlings  at  heart 
and  skeptics  in  mind. 

Moreover  this  primary  lack  seems  to  in- 
duce a  reversing  in  the  order  of  produc- 
tion. According  to  our  Saxon  precedents 
the  message  will  create  its  own  expres- 
sion. Given  an  inspiration  in  a  genuine 
poet  soul,  the  technique  will  take  care 
of  itself.  The  torrent  will  plough  its  own 
bed.  The  words,  rhyme,  metre,  and  verse 
will  follow  almost  of  their  own  accord. 
But  the  work  of  our  poets  upon  closer 
scrutiny  reveals  the  sad  fact  that,  what- 
ever divine  afflatus  there  was  to  begin 
with,  it  has  expended  itself  in  verbal 
travail.  The  message  has  not  been 
wrought  through  the  form;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  form  seems  to  have  been  made 
the  mastering  object  and  impaired  the 
message.  Hence  results  the  trick-doing 
with  words  that  produces  the  distaste  and 
impatience  in  our  minds.  Look  at  this 
composition  of  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, — 

•SONG  POR  SPRING 

•  List  1  List  1  The  buds  confer: 

This  noonday  they've  had  news  of  her; 
The  south  bank  has  had  views  of  her; 
The  thorn  shall  exact  his  dues  of  her; 

The  willows  adrcam 

By  the  freshet  stream 
Shall  ask  what  boon  they  choose  of  her. 

•  Up  1  Up  I  The  mould's  astir; 

The  would-be  green  has  word  of  her; 
Root  and  Rerm  have  heard  of  her. 

Coming  to  break 

Their  ueep,  and  wake 
Their  hearts  with  every  bird  of  her. 

•  See  !  See  I  How  swift  concur 

Sun,  wind,  and  rain  at  the  name  of  her, 
A-wondering  what  became  of  her; 
The  fields  flower  at  the  flame  of  her; 

The  glad  air  sings 

With  dancing  wings 
And  the  silvery-shrill  acclaim  of  her." 
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This  performance  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
vice  that  is  the  earmark  of  the  whole 
class.  There  was  an  intimation  of  a 
spring  song  in  this  man's  heart,  but  he 
has  choked  the  bird-note  with  his  three 
-consecutive  dactylic  rhymes,  supple- 
mented by  a  fourth,  not  to  mention  such 
other  mechanicalities  as  the  double 
exclamation  at  the  head  of  each  stanza. 
The  effect  is  anything  but  song  like.  We 
feel  that  the  writer  has  accomplished  a 
clever  little  trick  in  words;  that  he  does 
not  love  Nature  nearly  so  much  as  his 
dictionary  and  his  jingle. 

Let  us  skip  the  summer  poets  and  jump 
from  May  to  September.  Here  Clinton 
ScoUard  gives  us, — 

«  A  I^YRIC  OF  AUTUMN 

«  When  the  cheek  of  the  haw  grows  deeper. 

And  the  quail  begins  to  pipe, 
When  the  fruit  on  the  crimson  creeper 

Hangs  purple  ripe, 
When  the  frosty  breezes  greet  one 

striding  the  morning  land, 
Then  it's  oh,  my  true  and  sweet  one. 

Give  me  your  hand  I 

«When  the  leaf  on  the  linden  lustres, 

And  the  southerlng  wildfowl  clang, 
When  the  pendant  fox-grape  dusters 

Have  a  winy  tang, 
When  the  hills  that  slope  beyond  one 

Swim  in  a  half  eclipse, 
Then  it*s  oh,  my  fair  and  fond  one, 

Give  me  your  lips ! 

«  When  the  nights  wax  clear  and  crisper. 

And  the  com  is  red  in  the  ear. 
When  the  willows  lean  and  whisper 

Down  by  the  weir. 
Ere  the  wolf  winds  lift  their  snarling— 

With  troth  of  <  never  to  part,' 
Then  it's  oh,  my  dear  and  darling. 

Give  me  your  heart  I" 

This  is  truer  and  simpler.  The  descrip- 
tion shows  familiarity  with  Nature.  The 
combination  of  Love  and  Nature  promises 
much.  But,  alas,  the  same  entanglement 
in  words,  words!  The  picture  is  of  the 
poet  biting  his  pen.  The  lover  is  a  very 
preoccupied  lover  indeed,  bent  on  getting 
the  three  degrees  of  hands,  lips,  and 
heart  well  fitted  into  place.  By  the  way, 
why  do  these  effusions  issue  in  three  parts 
like  a  modem  sermon  ?  Is  it  the  editor's 
ultimatum  ?  We  should  like  to  know  how 
the  lady  took  this  very  precise  autumnal 
cooing.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  she  is  an 
American  girl  she  hung  the  fox-grape 
clusters  a  little  higher  for  Mr.  Scollard 
and  sent  him  with  his  winy  tang  a 
southering  on  another  wild-goose  chase 
after  the  muse  of  love  poetry. 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  cite  these  sam- 
ples and  omit  mention  of  other  work  by 


the  same  writers  where  they  have  done 
better.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  unfair  or 
unkind.  What  is  intended  is  a  cursory 
characterization  of  the  verse  that  appears 
in  the  magazines,  because  this  is  in  a  man- 
ner representative  of  our  spiritual  emotion 
and  our  literary  taste.  In  reaching  into 
the  grab-bag  we  miss  some  that  is  worse 
and  other  that  is  better. 

To  designate  contemporaneous  poetry 
as  magazine  poetry  is  surely  not  improper, 
since  it  does  first  pass  through  that  stage 
of  publication,  just  like  tnost  of  our  prose 
fiction.  Thus,  like  a  wood  full  of  song- 
sters, it  actually  offers  a  very  natural 
collection  of  what  we  produce  in  this  line. 
To  classify  it  is  more  difficult.  We  can- 
not do  it  by  magazines,  as  the  editors 
reveal  no  difference  of  standard,  nor  ac- 
cording to  writers,  whose  name  is  legion. 
Howbeit  a  little  study  will  show,  along 
with  new  names  and  many  pseudonyms,  a 
score  or  two  which  reappear  statedly  and  ' 
which  thus  may  be  bunched  together 
loosely  as  the  guild  of  magazine  poets. 
To  call  it  a  school,  except  in  the  educa- 
tional sense,  would  be  going  too  far.  Let 
us  hope  that  some  will  graduate,  and,  as 
the  reviewers  politely  put  it,  *  attain  to  a 
distinct  individuality  of  expression. » 

The  subjects  are  as  varied  as  ever. 
There  is  one  form,  however,  that  seems  to 
be  evolving,  somewhat  like  the  short  story 
in  prose.  That  is  the  short  poem,  usually 
stuck  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  en- 
twined with  a  symbolical  vignette  of  faces 
or  flowers  to  help  out  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  The  sonnet  is  the  longest  kind 
here.  More  often  it  is  a  quatrain,  some- 
times a  couplet  only.  Of  course  but  one 
idea  or  fancy  can  be  treated  in  so  short  a 
space.  Naturally,  too,  passion  and  sanity 
or  clearness  are  sacrificed  to  the  epigram- 
matic or  aphoristic  brevity  aimed  at. 
A  mere  fancy  cannot  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  a  serious  message.  The  trick-doing 
with  words  frequently  becomes  a  dizzy 
tight-rope  dance.  We  can  almost  see, 
after  it  is  accomplished,  the  bow,  the 
smirk,  and  the  kiss  with  the  finger  tips. 
A  few  examples,  selected  at  random : 

«  CONTENTMENT 

■Who  builds  his  castles  in  the  air 
And  never  seeks  them  on  the  earth, 
Shall  have  contentment  for  his  share, 

«  Nor  wear  the  way  with  dragging  feet. 
Only  a  dream  unrealized 
Remains  complete  and  whole  and  sweet." 

^Tmbodosia  Pickeriko  Garrison. 
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It  will  go  hard  with  Theodosia  to  give 
comfort  to  any  disappointed  soul  with 
such  a  gospel,  but  she  has  said  her  little 
piece. 

«  TWIUGHT 

«  I*ike  Ruth  she  follows  when  the  reaper  Day 

I^ts  fall  the  slender  shadows  in  her  way ;' 

Then  —  winnowing  the  darkness  —  home 

again, 
She  counts  her  golden  grain.* 

—John  B.  Tabb. 

« I,OVE'S  ASTRONOMY 

"She  dons  dissemblance  as  a  stole 

And  masks  her  face  in  smiling  guise, 
But  through  the  lenses  of  her  eyes 
Shines  all  the  firmament  of  her  soul.* 

—  Arthur  Grissom. 

Heavens !  we  think,  are  we  to  have  the 
old  metaphysical  school  of  Waller  and 
Co.  back  again  with  its  grotesque  and 
baroque  artificialities ! 

It  is  reassuring  to  turn  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Walsh,  who,  in  the  following,  loves  in  the 
good,  old-fashioned  way: 

•GIVE  PEACE 
"I  pray  the  gods  to  spare  me 
From  this  fierce  love  of  mine, 
Whose  sorrows  rend  and  tear  me, 
Whose  joys  are  poisoned  wine. 

•■  Godheads  I  take  back  your  pleasures, 
Take  back  your  gifts,  divine  ; 
And  from  your  hearts'  own  treasures 
Grant  peace  and  rest  to  mine." 

We  wonder  how  such  a  very  fierce, 
swashbuckling  lover  got  into  the  academi- 
cal precincts  of  the  magazine,  but  we 
trust  the  lady  has  relented  by  this  time. 
She  ought.  He  did  not  call  her  eyes 
lenses.  Here  is  another  refreshing  note, 
by  Robert  Loveman,  who  feels  what  he 
says  and  says  it  straight  out,  although 
Robert  Burns  has  said  this  particular  say 
for  all  times.  Yet  our  time  needs  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  theme. 

«  RICHES 

■  What  to  a  man  who  loves  the  air 
Are  trinkets,  gauds,  and  jewels  rare? 
And  what  is  wealth  or  fame  to  one 
Who  is  a  brother  to  the  sun ; 
Who  drinks  the  wine  that  morning  spills 
Upon  the  heaven-kissing  hills, 
And  sees  a  ray  of  hope  afar 
In  every  glimmer  of  a  star? 

« What  to  a  man  whose  god  is  truth 
Are  spoils  and  stratagems,  forsooth? 
Who  looks  beyond  the  doors  of  death 
For  loftier  life,  sublimer  breath ; 
Who  can  forswear  the  state  of  kings 
In  knowledge  of  diviner  things, 
The  dreams  immortal  that  unroll 
And  burst  to  blossom  in  his  soul?* 

We  must  suspend  our  specimen-gather- 
ing.   The  reader  can  carry  it  on  ad  libitum. 

To  essay  a  rhum^,  we  perceive  that 
poetry  is  not  what  it  should  be  among  us. 


Where  is  the  trouble  mainly  ?  Is  it  the 
absence  of  genius?  That  goes  without 
saying.  Those  accomplished  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  no  Goethes  or  Tennysons. 
It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  remember 
that  we  have  some  true,  if  not  great,  poets 
to-day,  whose  work  has  recently  appeared 
in  the  magazines  too, —  among  other 
things  Ella  Wheeler  Wflcox's  ^  Columbia's  ^ 
Motto  *>  and  Aldrich's  clear-cut,  strong, 
impassioned  sonnet  d  propos  of  the  Eng- 
lish Laureate's  *  Purple  East.>>  But  what 
precisely  is  genius?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
whole,  the  sum  total  of  the  highest 
culture  of  the  heart,  the  head,  and  the 
voice  ?  I  know  that  it  is  usually  defined 
from  the  divine  side  as  a  favor  of  God, 
a  miraculous  giftedness  of  the  creative 
order  to  a  few.  Even  with  this  view, 
many  of  these  writers  might  win  a  higher 
place  on  the  slopes  of  .Parnassus. 

Apparently  they  are  overwrought  and 
overtaught.  Overwrought  indeed,  but  not 
overtaught, —  undertaught  rather.  The 
imagination  is  not  permitted  to  sink 
through  the  heart,  there  engendering  pure 
human  sympathy;  or  through  the  intel- 
lect, there  creating  a  calm,  seer-like  com- 
.  prehension.  The  cart  is  put  before  the 
horse;  The  singing  is  attempted  before 
the  nature  is  wrought  songful.  Thus  it  is 
distracted  by  immaturities,  passing  theo- 
ries, external  impressions.  There  results  a 
straining  after  something  exquisite  which 
is  not  there;  instead  of  soaring,  a  great 
flapping  of  wings. 

I  think  of  the  greatest  lyrical  poet, 
Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  If  ever  a  man 
was  a  master  of  all  the  culture  of  his  age 
he  was.  Science,  divinity,  the  classics, 
history,  art,  mysticism,  statesmanship, — 
all  were  his.  Yet  in  his  songs  there  is  no 
trace  of  learning  except  in  the  sweet  sym- 
bolism that  shimmers  through  the  simple 
tuneful  words.  Over  the  exquisite  ten- 
derness and  beauty  there  basks  an 
Olympian  calm.  Heine,  himself  an  im- 
mortal song-writer,  says  of  Goethe's 
poems,  ^*  The  words  embrace  you,  the 
thought  kisses  you.** 

I  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  recom- 
mend to  the  would-be  poets  of  our  neurotic, 
fitful,  commercial  age  a  study  of  the  Ger- 
man master.  Let  them  have  more  al6of- 
ness  to  nurse  their  souls,  more  faith  in 
their  messages  and  calls  than  anxiety  about 
the  fees,  and  patience  to  wait  until  their 
voices  have  matured  and  their  bills  have 
grown.  Herman  I.  Stern. 

CORYDON,   InD. 
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THOSE  who  have  long  been  awaiting 
the  ultimate  development  of  Wash- 
ington into  the  City  Beautiful  in 
very  truth  are  at  last  in  a  fair  way  toward 
realizing  their  dreams.  Unless  all  sig^s 
fail  the  city  on  the  Potomac  will  within 
half  a  decade  be  graced  with  more  public 
buildings  combining  spaciousness  with 
architectural  grandeur  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  Certainly  an  excellent  be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  that  most  mag- 
nificent structure  on  the  continent,  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  in  the  stately 
Washington  Post  Office,  where  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  is  being  transacted  every 
minute  of  every  day  and  night  throughout 
the  year.  There  is  no  better  place  in 
which  to  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  mechanism  of 
Uncle  Sam's  service  has  been  brought 
than  this  self-same  post  office.  Here  are 
handled  the  tons  of  Congressional  mail 
which  arrives  and  departs  at  all  hours, 
and  through  this  artery  flow  the  millions 
of  letters  which  every  year  find  their  way 
to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  new  buildings  will 
be  the  home  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
to  be  erected  on  a  corner  opposite  the 
White  House.  Other  new  buildings  pro- 
jected or  proposed  are  a  Hall  of  Records, 
which  it  is  hoped  to  locate  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue ;  a  suitable  building  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  would  occupy  al- 
most a  solid  city  block;  and  a  National 
Art  Gallery,  which  would  utilize  quite 
as  much  if  not  more  space.  If  the  new 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries 
is  created  within  the  near  future  it  also 
will  require  a  home,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous branches  of  the  governmental  service 
scattered  in  leased  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  which  can  be  concen- 
trated if  the  proper  quarters  can  be  pro- 
vided. Finally  there  is  the  $2,000,000 
Government  Printing-Office,  upon  which 
work  is  being  pushed  with  all  possible 
energy.  The  first  public  printing-office 
was  a  little  brick  structure  hastily  put  up 
for  the  purpose  during  the  Civil  War. 
Additions  were  made  from  year  to  year, 
and  now  the  whole  enterprise  is  to  be 
housed  in  this  new  seven-story  building 
with  its  nine  acres  of  floor  space.  Elec- 
tricity will  be  the  master  power  in  this 


new  hive  of  industry.  It  will  not  only 
operate  every  printing-press  in  the  huge 
shop,  but  it  will  perform  auxiliary  services 
which  will  embrace  everything  from  driv- 
ing huge  ventilating  fans  to  furnishing  the 
current  for  over  seven  thousand  incandes- 
cent lights. 

That  portion  of  official  Washington 
which  concerns  itself  with  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  foreign  nations  is  keeping 
a  very  watchful  eye  upon  the  little  repub- 
lic of  Liberia,  which,  hidden  away  in  a 
little  nook  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
might  almost  have  been  forgotten  had  it 
not  been  for  the  present  fierce  scramble 
for  territorial  possessions  in  which  several 
of  the  principal  European  nations  are  en- 
gaging. With  Great  Britain  seeking  to 
push  inland  from  either  end  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  striving  to  connect  her  posses- 
sions by  a  great  transcontinental  railroad ; 
with  France  still  cherishing  dreams  of  a 
strip  of  French  territory  traversing  the 
central  portion  of  unexplored  Africa;  and 
with  Germany  quite  willing  to  extend  her 
fostering  care  to  any  crumbs  which  fall 
from  the  feast,  it  naturally  behoves  Uncle 
Sam  to  exert  a  watchful  protection  over 
the  little  republic  in  which  the  American 
people  feel  so  deep  an  interest  and  to  which 
many  of  them  are  bound  by  close  ties.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  each  of  the  three 
Powers  mentioned  is  desirous  of  securing 
possession  of  Liberia,  and  in  the  case  of 
two  of  them  some  demonstration  with  such 
an  object  in  view  has  been  made.  It  is 
Understood,  however,  that  in  each  case  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  States 
dropped  a  delicate  hint  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  feel  constrained  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  matter  if  the  issue  were  pushed,  and 
this  diplomatic  whisper  seems  to  have  de- 
terred—  at  least  for  the  time  being — any 
further  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
population  of  *  the  Black  Republic  *^  con- 
sists of  about  twenty-five  thousand  colored 
emigrants  from  America,  and  their  descen- 
dants, and  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  na- 
tives. The  executive  government  is  vested 
in  a  president  elected  for  two  years,  assisted 
by  a  cabinet.  The  laws  are  enacted  by  a 
legislature,  consisting  of  a  senate  with  eight 
members  and  a  house  of  representatives 
with  thirteen  members,  elected  for  two 
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years.  Liberia  was  founded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  in  1820,  but  it  is 
only  since  1847  that  it  has  been  recognized 
as  an  independent  State  by  the  principal 
governments  of  the  worid.  The  original 
area  of  the  republic  has  been  steadily  ex- 
tended by  purchases  from  native  tribes 
and  is  now  more  than  three  times  that  em- 
braced originally.  The  Americo-Liberians 
possess  a  regular  school  system  and  are 
making  most  satisfactory  progress  in  this 
and  other  branches  of  their  public  affairs, 
while  industrial  processes  and  manufac- 
tures are  gaining  a  foothold  and  will  ulti- 
mately thrive  by  reason  of  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  The 
forests  are  filled  with  mahogany,  rosewood, 
and  other  valuable  woods,  and  all  kinds  of 
tropical  fruits  may  be  cultivated  under  the 
most  advantageous  circumstances.  Ger- 
many has  the  better  portion  of  the  com- 
merce, largely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  direct  steamship  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Liberia. 
This  is  likely  to  be  remedied. ere  long, 
however,  by  reason  of  the  growing  demand 
for  American  products. 
if 
No  PERSON  who  has  spent  the  past  two 
or  three  months  in  Washington  can  fail 
to  appreciate  that  in  the  disbarment  of 
Roberts,  of  Utah,  American  womanhood 
has  won  the  greatest  political  triumph 
which  it  has  yet  achieved.  It  was  all 
•done  so  quietly,  and  the  professional 
woman-suffrage  advocates  had  so  little 
opportunity  to  make  capital  out  of  the  in- 
cident, that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  country 
at  large  has  appreciated  just  what  consti- 
tuted the  power  behind  the  throne.  Of 
course  there  were  women  like  Miss  Helen 
Gould  and  her  co-workers  who  labored 
openly  and  earnestly,  early  and  late,  in 
order  that  the  history  of  our  government 
should  not  be  besmirched  by  an  official 
recognition  of  polygamy,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  desire  to  deprive  them  of  the 
full  portion  of  their  laurels  for  the  vic- 
tory won;  but  at  the  same  time  it  will 
be  admitted,  I  think,  by  almost  every  per- 
son thoroughly  conversant  with  the  case, 
that  it  was,  after  all,  the  home  influence 
which  turned  the  balance  of  the  scales 
against  the  gentleman  from  Utah.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  wives,  mothers,  sis- 
ters, and  feminine  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  men  who  compose  our  national 
legislature,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  Mr.  Roberts  would  be  at  the  present 


time  the  occupant  of  a  seat  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress.  Probably  there  were 
few  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives who  had  not  from  the  outset  a 
more  or  less  keen  conviction  of  their 
moral  duties  in  the  matter,  but  such  ob- 
ligations are  all  too  frequently  forgotten 
in  the  excitement  of  political  strife,  and 
particularly  is  this  likely  when  offensive 
and  defensive  *  combinations  *  are  formed. 
Had  the  ban  placed  against  the  new 
member  from  Utah  been  of  any  other 
nature,  or  even  had  the  men  been  left 
to  themselves,  it  is  quite  possible  to  im- 
agine that  some  means  would  have  been 
found  whereby  he  could  have  slipped  into 
his  seat  unnoticed.  But  ever  blocking 
the  way  there  stood  the  barrier  of  public 
sentiment,  which  is  ever,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  feminine  sentiment,  and  which 
was  so  in  an  especial  degree  in  this  in- 
stance. Even  the  bachelor  members  of 
the  House  could  not  escape  the  constant 
recurrence  of  evidences  of  how  deep  was 
the  objection  of  united  American  woman- 
hood, and  it  was  ever  apparent  also  that 
the  sentiment  was  the  outgrowth  of  deep- 
rooted  conviction  and  not  a  trivial  fear  of 
possible  social  complications  at  Washing- 
ton. Everywhere  the  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple were  assailed  by  the  protests.  They 
breathed  them  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Capital  City,  they  were  reflected  from  the 
homes  of  the  Representatives  in  every 
State,  and  they  were  ever  mirrored  in  the 
public  press.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was 
that  no  party  or  faction  dared  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  Utahan,  and  he  went 
down  to  defeat.  But  on  the  other  hand 
few  have  been  more  eager  than  the  women 
to  whom  his  disbarment  was  a  triumph, 
in  sympathy  for  the  Mormon's  courageous 
little  daughter,  who  stood  by  him  so  gal- 
lantly all  through  the  fight. 


It  looks  very  much  as  if,  after  many 
heraldings  which  proved  premature,  the 
United  States  is  to  have  at  last  a  national 
flower.  Governor  George  E.  Lounsbury, 
of  Connecticut,  will  call  to  order  a  conven- 
tion which  is  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven  especially  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  selection  of  some  floral  emblem 
which  shall  be  fitted  to  stand  as  represen- 
tative of  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the 
nation.  It  is  hoped  that  every  State  in 
the  Union  will  be  represented  at  the  gath- 
ering at  New  Haven,  and  if  some  flower 
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can  be  agreed  upon  it  will  be  recommended 
to  Congress  for  adoption.  The  movement 
for  the  selection  of  a  national  flower  first 
took  shape  in  1896,  when  a  convention  was 
held  at  Asheville.  N.  C.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  ever  made  in  any  country  or 
in  any  age  formally  to  submit  the  selec- 
tion of  a  national  flower  to  a  deliberative 
body  of  men  and  women  officially  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  The  subject  was  can- 
vassed thoroughly  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  repre- 
sentation of  all  sections  of  the  country  to 
justify  the  delegates  present  in  taking 
definite  action,  and  so  the  matter  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee.  It  was  this 
committee  which  has  made  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  convention  of  1900. 
Senators  Thurston.  Simon,  Hansbrough, 
Morgan,  Mason,  Hanna,  and  Turley  are 
members  of  the  committee  on  legislation, 
and  many  members  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress are  deeply  interested  in  the  subject. 
Mrs.  McKinley  some  time  ago  accepted 
membership  on  the  national  organizing 
committee. 

if 

Now  THAT  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
developing  into  a  world  Power,  commer- 
cially as  well  as  territorially,  a  great 
many  problems  are  clamoring  for  solu- 
tion simultaneously.  Our  merchants  are 
clamoring^  for  more  ships  in  which  to 
carry  over-sea  cargoes,  and  our  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  are  emphasizing  the 
necessity  for  improvement  in  the  person^ 
nel  of  our  consular  service.  Finally  all 
the  interests  which  are  cooperating  for 
the  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  are  constantly  seek- 
ing shorter  routes  between  points  of 
manufacture  and  the  markets  both  within 
the  confines  of  the  United  States  and 
without.  To  gratify  this  need  the  engi- 
neers in  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
government  are  now  at  work  on  the  plans 
for  a  number  of  artificial  waterways,  each 
of  which  will  prove  highly  beneficial 
in  its  way.  Ranking  the  others  in 
importance,  probably,  is  the  projected 
canal  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  connects  the  North  and  South 
American  continents.  To  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  it  matters  but  little  whether 
it  is  decided  to  go  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  or  to  build  a  new  one  on  the 
Nicarag^an  route.  What  is  needed  is  to 
secure  a  canal  there  at  the  earliest  pos- 


sible moment.  The  Pacific  slope  and 
our  trade  with  the  Orient  are  even  now 
springing  into  wonderful  activity,  but 
present  proportions  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  magnitude  which  will  be 
reached  when  the  oceans  have  been  joined 
by  this  new  link.  Congress  has  also  re- 
ceived the  report  of  a  commission  which 
has  laid  plans  for  a  great  ship  canal  to 
connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  a  project  of  immense  significance 
although  apparently  remote  in  fulfilment. 
Much  more  promising  of  early  realization 
is  the  plan  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal  to 
such  dimensions  as  to  make  it  navigable 
for  good-sized  barges  and  thus  facilitate 
the  exportation  of  the  product  of  our 
western  wheat^fields.  Continuing  the  list 
of  giant  projects  there  may  be  noted  the 
plan  to  raise  the  level  of  the  Great  Lakes 
by  the  construction  of  a  huge  dam  above 
Niagara  Falls ;  and  finally  the  opening  of 
the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  has  unfolded 
still  another  stupendous  proposition.  It 
has  been  shown  that  by  the  utilization  of 
this  canal  and  the  expenditure  of  mod- 
erate sums  on  the  improvement  of  the 
Des  Plaines  and  Illinois  valleys  it  will  be 
possible  to  maintain  a  waterway  fourteen 
feet  in  depth  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  during  two  hundred  days 
of  each  year. 

iK 

An  event  which  is  certain  to  bring  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  Washington  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  year  will  be  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  which 
will  be  held  next  December.  Most  elabo- 
rate plans  are  being  made  for  the  com- 
memoration of  this  important  event,  and 
certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  the  men  to  whom  it  has  been 
entrusted.  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
four  general  committees.  One  consists 
of  the  governors  of  the  various  States ;  a 
second  is  made  up  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  the  third  is 
composed  of  United  States  Senators ;  and 
the  fourth  has  a  membership  selected  from 
the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  hoped  now  that  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  event  will  be  the  laying  of  • 
the  corner-stone  for  the  splendid  National 
Memorial  Bridge  which  is  to  span  the  Po- 
tomac and  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
bravery  of  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  all  the  wars  which  have  been  waged  by 
the  Republic. 
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Washington  is  a  paradise  for  faddists. 
Especially  is  it  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
autograph-collector  or  the  enthusiastic 
kodak-operator.  The  latter  is  everywhere 
in  evidence.  Some  persons  might  imag- 
ine that  in  a  city  where  it  is  possible  with 
an  outlay  of  a  few  dollars  to  secure  from 
an  expert  professional  photographer  per- 
fect <^  snap-shots  *  of  any  public  personage 
desired,  from  Admiral  Dewey  in  the  act 
of  descending  the  front  steps  of  his  house 
to  Dr.  Mary  Walker  promenading  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  for  amateurs  \o  expend  time 
and  money  in  attempting  to  duplicate  the 
negatives ;  but  of  course  no  person  would 
hold  such  a  view  who  has  any  conception 
of  the  joys  of  operating  a  camera.  All 
the  public  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  <^  snapped  *>  many  times  a 
day,  and  finally  Washington's  immense 
colored  population  —  the  greatest  of  any 
city  in  the  country — makes  it  possible  to 
discover  most  picturesque  little  pickanin- 
nies almost  within  sight  of  the  great  white 
dome.  Next  to  the  kodak  foragers,  in 
number  and  importance,  comes  the  inde- 
fatigable band  of  autograph-collectors. 
Experience  has  taught  most  of  the  public 
men  that  the  quickest  and  easiest  solution 
of  the  problem  is  to  sign  their  names  with 
a  good  grace  in  the  little  albums  or  on 
the   blank  cards  which   are   everywhere 


thrust  out  to  them.  Admiral  Dewey  is  a 
veritable  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  autograph- 
collector.  With  his  habitual  and  never- 
failing  courtesy  he  seldom  finds  a  way  to 
decline,  and  strange  to  say  his  autograph, 
although  one  of  the  most  common,  numer- 
ically considered,  is  perhaps  the  most 
sought  after  next  to  that  of  the  President. 
President  McKinley  signs  so  many  thou- 
sands of  documents  and  commissions  each 
year  that  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  more  or 
less  presumably  make  very  little  diflPer- 
ence  to  him.  At  any  rate  persistence  is 
usually  rewarded  by  a  copy  of  the  good- 
sized,  bold  handwriting  of  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House.  The  autographs  of 
almost  every  former  President  are  on  sale 
in  the  curio  shops  of  the  city;  that  of  An- 
drew Johnson  usually  brings  the  highest 
price,  for  of  all  the  rulers  of  the  nation  he 
came  nearest  to  an  observance  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  adage,  <<  Never  write  a  letter 
and  never  destroy  one.*^  The  souvenir- 
collectors  make  up  a  fair-sized  contingent 
and  are  especially  noticeable  in  summer, 
when  each  fresh  arrival  seeks  to  secure 
some  flower  from  the  White  House  gar- 
dens. Among  the  residents  of  the  city 
there  are  many  collectors  of  autogfraphed 
photographs,  but  this  is  manifestly  a 
fad  for  the  gratification  of  which  excep- 
tional influence  and  opportunities  are  a 
necessity.  W.  F. 
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THE  night  was  calm  and  dark,  and 
Manila's  streets  were  deserted  save 
for  the  inevitable  Yankee  sentries. 
An  oppressive  silence  prevailed,  and  pale, 
olive-tinted  Spanish  faces  peered  occasion- 
ally through  the  windows,  revealing  the 
fear  and  agony  felt  by  the  former  lords  of 
Manila.  It  was  not  known  what  kind  of 
signals  were  employed  by  the  insurgents, 
but  General  Otis  had  reason  to  believe 
that  rockets  would  be  used.  He  there- 
fore ordered  that  the  sentinels  be  unusu- 
ally alert  for  such  signals,  and,  if  any  were 
seen,  that  the  number  and  color  be  imme- 
diately reported.  Dawn  came  without 
any  sign  of  an  outbreak,  but  rocket 
signals  were  reported  to  have  been  seen 
during  the  night.  Vigilance,  however, 
was  not  relaxed;  indeed,  if  anything,  it 
was  increased,  for  General  Otis  was  con- 


vinced that  his  ^*  preparedness  *  to  meet 
them  was  what  disconcerted  the  insur- 
gents and  caused  them  to  postpone  their 
joint  attack  upon  Manila  without  and 
within.  Secret  emissaries  (natives)  veri- 
fied General  Otis's  belief  on  this  score 
and  informed  him  that  the  failure  of 
Agniinaldo*s  plans  was  due  to  a  disagfree- 
ment  between  the  natives  residing  within 
the  city  and  the  insurgents  besieging  it. 
General  Otis's  informants  asserted  that 
the  Filipinos  whom  Aguinaldo  had  de- 
pended upon  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
insurgents  outside  the  city  were  members, 
not  only  of  his  ^^  Militia  de  Revolucian^^ 
sworn  to  perform  any  duty  required  of 
them,  but  also  of  a  secret  society  whose 
avowed  purpose  it  was  to  wipe  out  the 
Americans.  When  it  became  apparent 
to  them,  however,  that  General  Otis  was 
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conversant  with  Ag^inaldo's  plans  and 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  issue,  the  native 
militiamen  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
insurgents.  Indeed  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  do  so,  as  Aguinaldo  was  after- 
ward informed  by  them,  because  General 
Otis  had  manned  every  gate  of  the  city  so 
effectually  that  none  could  have  gotten 
out  If  Aguinaldo  supposed  that  they 
would  have  consented  to  be  *  penned  up  ^ 
within  an  inclosure,  which  would  have 
become  their  sepulchre,  with  *  American 
devils.'*  who.  being  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare,  would  have  cut  them 
down  and  slaughtered  them,  he  was  mis- 
taken. Indeed,  they  would  have  had  his 
Excellency  (Aguinaldo)  know  that  in  open 
warfare,  on  the  field  of  battle,  they 
*  would  perform  heroic  deeds  of  valor  and 
willingly  sacrifice  their  lives  for  liberty,* 
but  tempt  the  *  devils »  in  Old  Manila, 
whose  impregnable  walls  offered  no 
means  of  escape,  they  would  not.  No, 
no !  the  danger  was  too  great. 

In  thwarting  Aguinaldo's  first  organized 
attempt  to  precipitate  war.  General  Otis 
gained  a  victory  which,  though  bloodless 
and  devoid  of  spectacular  effects,  was  as 
important  as  any  subsequently  achieved 
on  the  battle-field.  It  is  true,  several  insur- 
gents, who  were  probably  ambitious  to  go 
down  in  history  as  martyrs,  made  bold  to 
inaugurate  a  campaign  of  their  own  dur- 
ing the  night,  but  summary  punishment 
was  meted  out  to  them.  Poor  misguided 
fanatics!  It  was  near  midnight  when  two 
rebels  approached  Private  Fred  Smith,  of 
the  South  Dakota  volunteers,  who  was  on 
cossack  post  duty  at  Block-house  No.  2,  in 
Ermita.  It  was  such  a  dark,  still  night 
that  one  could  scarcely  see  his  hand  be- 
fore him.  Smith  was  ignorant  of  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  until  he  espied  two 
objects  creeping  stealthily  toward  him  in 
the  darkness.  His  challenge,  «  Halt !  Who 
goes  there  ?»  startled  the  rebels.  With  a 
courtesy  characteristic  of  the  treacherous 
Filipinos  one  of  them  replied,  ^^  Amigos, 
Avuricano,^  With  his  rifle  at  *< charge*^ 
Smith  ^'^ advanced*  them.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  him  that  he  anticipated  trouble 
and  was  prepared  to  entertain  his  visitors. 
When  close  upon  him,  one  of  the  rebels 
rushed  toward  the  soldier  with  a  machete, 
or  bolo,  clasped  in  his  uplifted  hand,  while 
the  other  pounced  upon  him  from  behind. 
Smith,  however,  thrust  his  bayonet  through 
the  body  of  his  foremost  assailant,  and, 
turning  quickly  around,  smote  the  other 


over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle. 
It  was  a  brief  but  decisive  encounter,  in 
which  the  two  insurgents  lost  their  worth- 
less lives,  and  from  which  the  American 
emerged  victorious,  suffering  but  two 
slight  knife-wounds,  one  in  the  neck  and 
another  in  the  body. 

Some  excitement  was  occasioned  among 
the  natives  by  the  removal  of  the  two  in- 
surgents to  another  and  perhaps  more 
peaceful  sphere.  It  did  not,  however,  in- 
crease their  desire  for  a  passage  at  arms 
with  our  troops.  It  was  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  speedy  punishment  which 
would  overtake  any  one  attempting  to 
catch  American  sentinels  asleep. 

General  Otis  kept  the  troops  under  arms 
throughout  the  day,  and  at  dusk  guards 
and  patrols  were  again  strengthened.  In 
the  city  the  same  silent,  oppressive  dark- 
ness prevailed,  completely  enshrouding 
the.  dirty,  narrow  streets.  In  the  open 
country  skirting  the  city,  however,  a 
bright  moon  shone  down  upon  a  scene  be- 
neath which,  though  calm  and  serene  to 
all  outward  appearances,  simmered  a 
never-changfing  feeling  of  hostility, —  a 
scene  in  which  the  principal  characters 
were  American  and  rebel  sentries,  stealth- 
ily walking  post  a  few  hundred  yards 
apart,  keeping  a  steady,  watchful  vigil  on 
each  other.  Its  serenity  was  only  dis- 
turbed by  another  justifiable  homicide,  of 
which  the  victim  was  a  bad  Filipino  who 
had  not  been  sufficiently  impressed  by  the 
incident  of  the  night  before  to  deter  him 
in  his  attempt  to  accomplish  a  deed  in 
which  his  fellows  had  so  signally  failed. 
With  the  inevitable  bolo  in  his  hand  he 
crept  up  to  Sergeant  Anderson,  of  Com- 
pany I,  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
who  was  on  outpost  duty,  and  attempted 
to  assassinate  him.  Anderson,  hearing  a 
suspicious  noise  behind  him,  wheeled  about 
so  quickly  that  his  assailant  was  taken 
completely  off  his  guard.  In  such  close 
quarters  Anderson  could  not  use  his  rifle 
in  the  method  for  which  it  was  designed, 
but  he  quickly  applied  it  to  the  Filipino's 
cranium  much  as  an  Irishman  would  his 
shillelah.  Meanwhile  he  drew  his  revolver 
and  perforated  his  would-be  assassin's 
body,  but  not  before  the  Filipino  had  in- 
flicted a  severe  knife-wound  in  his  leg. 
Brigadier-General  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  in 
whose  brigade  the  episode  occurred,  vis- 
ited the  outpost  shortly  afterward.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  inci- 
dent he  strengthened  his  outpost  lines  and 
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directed  that  sentries  use  their  own  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  treacherous  natives. 
He  admonished  the  soldiers,  however,  not 
to  act  on  the  offensive,  but  to  keep  entirely 
on  the  defensive.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Aguinaldo  ordered  such  rash  acts  as 
were  attempted  by  his  three  followers. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  in- 
spired by  their  own  peculiar  motives  and 
fanatic  belief  in  martyrdom,  in  which  they 
were  encouraged,  however,  by  petty  rebel 
officers,  desirous  of  bringing  on  a  conflict. 
In  any  event  it  coincided  with  Aguinaldo's 
policy,  and  if  any  of  the  three  misguided 
insurgents  had  succeeded  in  killing  his  in- 
tended victim  instead  of  being  despatched 
himself,  the  pseudo  *^  President  of  the 
Philippine  Republic  **  would  probably  have 
been  among  the  first  to  congratulate  him. 
Illustrative  of  the  extent  to  which 
Aguin aide's  subordinates  went  in  their 
efforts  to  precipitate  war  was  the  sortie 
of  an  insurgent  officer  who  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  three  hundred  Filipinos, 
made  an  advance  upon  an  outpost  of  the 
Montana  regiment.  When  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  block-house  in  which 
the  outpost  had  taken  up  its  position  the 
insurgents  deployed  as  skirmishers  and 
resumed  the  advance.  It  looked  as 
though  the  Filipinos  were  about  to  make 
good  their  frequent  threat  ^<  to  compel  the 
Americanos  to  fight,  *>  but  the  sergeant  in 
command  of  that  little  squad  of  Yankee 
soldiers  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  and 
was  perhaps  more  proficient  in  the  game 
of  bluff  than  the  rebel  officer.  He  called 
upon  the  insurgents  to  halt,  and  warned 
them  that  if  they  approached  much  nearer 
he  would  order  his  detachment  to  fire. 
It  was  a  warning  which  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  the  insurgents  stopped.  In  a 
little  while  the  insurgent  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  contingent  approached  the 
block-house  and  demanded  an  immediate 
interview  with  the  Americans.  His  dig- 
nity and  importance,  however,  were  out- 
raged when  six  lone  Yankee  soldiers  filed 
out  of  the  block-house  and  confronted 
him,  and  he  was  shocked  beyond  power  of 
description  when  the  sergeant,  whose  im- 
pudence surpassed  anything  he  had  ever 
known  (save  his  own),  curtly  inquired 
what  his  business  with  the  Americans 
might  be.  ^^  Es  incrcibleP^  Was  the 
^^Sarjento  Americano^^  gone  clean  daft  to 
suppose  for  one  fraction  of  an  instant 
that    he,    a    <<  Tenicnte    Coronel,^^     would 


communicate  his  business,  which  was  ap- 
parently of  great  importance,  to  any  one 
who  was  not,  or  nearly,  his  equal  in  rank ! 
^Es  inconcebible !  ^  If  the  sergeant  did 
not  have  the  proper  conception  of  his  im- 
portance he  desired  that  some  one,  an 
officer,  be  immediately  summoned,  with 
whom  he  could  treat  without  having  his 
dignity  trespassed  upon,  without  being 
humbled  and  belittled. 

It  was  an  opportunity  which  the  ser- 
geant desired,  to  notify  his  superiors  of 
his  predicament,  and  he  sent  one  of  his 
men  post-haste  to  bring  an  officer.  In  a 
few  moments  an  officer  appeared,  where- 
upon the  insurgent  assumed  an  attitude  of 
arrogance  and  superiority  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  some  distinguished  person- 
age, whose  existence  was  really  of  some 
moment,  and  whose  taking  off  would 
have  been  felt  in  the  world,  much  less  to 
a  pigmy  Malay  whose  vocation  in  peaceful 
times  was  probably  that  of  a  bull-cart 
driver.  When  he  had  paraded  his  dignity 
to  his  self-satisfaction  the  rebel  demanded 
to  know  why  American  sentries  con- 
ducted themselves  in  such  an  uncivilized 
manner  toward  the  insurgents;  why  our 
troops  constantly  harassed  Filipino 
soldiers  by  levelling  loaded  and  cocked 
rifles  at  them ;  why  our  men  hurled  vile 
imprecations  at  the  rebels,  and  why  they 
persistently  challenged  his  men  to  mortal 
combat.  He  would  have  it  understood 
that  neither  he  nor  Aguinaldo  would  tol- 
erate such  tactics,  and  ^^los  Americanos^ 
must  cease  such  barbarous  pastimes. 

It  would  have  been  incomprehensible 
to  laymen  why  such  accusations  were 
made  against  American  soldiers,  but  per- 
fectly clear  to  any  one  familiar  with 
Filipino  character.  With  a  duplicity  pe- 
culiar to  certain  classes  of  Filipinos  he 
transformed  conditions,  changed  the  stage 
settings  and  characters  in  the  drama, 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  our  soldiers 
words  that  had  been  uttered  by  none  save 
insurgents,  and  attributed  to  American 
soldiers  acts  which  none  but  rebels  were 
capable  of  committing.  It  was  all  quite 
amusing,  but  underlying  it  was  a  certain 
element  which  made  it  apparent  that  the 
insurgent  officer  must  be  humored  lest 
open  friction  result.  Our  men,  through 
their  officer,  <^  apologized  **  for  their 
alleged  misbehavior,  and  promised  that 
the  insurgents  should  suffer  no  further 
molestation,  whereupon  the  rebels  took 
themselves  off,  with  their  haughty,  pomp- 
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ous  little  *  TenUnte  Coronel^  at  their 
head. 

In  consequence  of  the  individual  attacks 
made  upon  our  outposts  Greneral  Otis 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  Filipinos  be- 
ing abroad  in  Manila  or  vicinity  after  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  violators  being  liable  to 
fine  or  more  direct  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  sentries  whose  challenges  they 
failed  to  heed.  Its  purpose  and  immedi- 
ate effect  was  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
such  attacks  as  were  made  upon  Sergeant 
Anderson  and  Private  Smith.  In  a  way 
it  legalized  the  killing  of  hostile  natives 
bent  on  creating  trouble,  and  none  but 
treacherous  Filipinos  found  it  necessary  to 
be  abroad  after  darkness  had  set  in.  It 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  some  ten  or 
eleven  natives ;  but  in  each  instance  it  was 
established  that  the  victim  was  prowling 
about  in  pursuit  of  no  peaceful  or  honest 
vocation,  and  moreover  that  in  each  case 
he  had  paid  no  heed  to  the  sentinel's  com- 
mand to  halt,  but  had  attempted  to  escape. 
If  any  one  of  those  who  were  so  summarily 
dealt  with  were  innocent  of  wrong,  it  was 
his  misfortune,  since  neither  the  sentinel 
at  whose  hands  he  came  to  grief,  nor  Gen- 
eral Otis,  could  be  blamed  for  enforcing  a 
measure  which  was  intended  solely  for  the 
punishment  of  evildoers  and  would-be  as- 
sassins. The  general,  however,  decided 
that  the  fate  of  those  who  had  fallen  vic- 
tims to  their  own  treachery,  so  to  speak, 
would  serve  as  a  permanent  object-lesson, 
and  therefore  rescinded  the  order.* 

General  Otis  had  come  to  realize  that 
his  proclamation,  in  which  was  embodied 
President  McKinley's  message  to  the  Fili- 
pino people,  had  served  to  intensify  rather 
than  to  allay  the  feeling  against  the  United 
States.  He  concluded  that  some  decisive 
action  was  necessary  to  bring  the  insur- 
gents to  terms,  and,  after  consulting  Presi- 
dent McKinley  by  cable,  appointed 
Brigadier-General  R.  P.  Hughes,  U.  S.  V., 
Provost-Marshal-General  of  Manila;  Col- 
onel (later  Brigadier-General)  James  F. 
Smith,  First  California  Volunteers;  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  H.  Crowder,  Acting 
Judge-Advocate-General,  a  committee  to 
confer  with  emissaries  of  Aguinaldo. 

It  was  of  course  made  plain  to  Agui- 
naldo and  his  associates  that  our  govern- 
ment would  treat  with  the  Filipinos, 
not  as  a  people  with  a  national  status,  but 
rather  as  a  people  who  had  become  our 

*The  order  was  again  pat  into  effect  when  hostilities 
broke  QuL 


subjects  by  force  of  circumstances,  and 
whom  it  was  our  duty  to  protect,  even 
from  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  knew  it  to  be  incompatible  with 
Aguinaldo's  policy  of  independence  to 
accept  our  presence  in  the  Philippines  in 
the  proper  spirit.  General  Otis  charged 
General  Hughes  and  his  associates  to  con- 
vince Aguinaldo's  emissaries,  if  possible, 
that  our  intentions  were  honorable  and 
that  it  was  an  erroneous  impression  that 
we  were  indifferent  to  their  rights.  It 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  precious  time 
to  convert  Aguinaldo  himself,  because  he, 
while  knowing  our  intentions  to  be  honor- 
able, had  placed  his  own  false  construction 
on  our  previous  statements.  His  Commis- 
sioners, however,  were  supposed  to  be 
open  to  argument. 

On  the  1 2th  of  January  the  two  Com- 
missions met.  Prefatory  details  were 
arranged,  and  a  calendar  of  points  to  be 
considered  at  subsequent  sessions  was  de- 
cided upon.  It  astonished  the  American 
Commissioners  to  see  with  what  apparent 
friendliness  Aguinaldo's  representatives 
entered  into  the  arrangement  and  revived 
General  Otis's  hopes  of  ultimately  reaching 
an  amicable  settlement.  It  was,  indeed, 
surprising  how  quickly  news  of  the  fact 
that  General  Otis  had  condescended  to 
treat  with  the  insurgents  became  known 
among  the  natives,  and  still  more  surpris- 
ing how  quieting  its  effect  was.  In  a 
few  hours,  it  seemed,  the  attitude  of  the 
Filipinos  changed  from  one  of  decided  hos- 
tility to  friendliness.  It  was  a  transforma- 
tion of  such  a  pleasant  character,  however, 
that  its  permanency  was  doubted.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  natives  were  prone  to 
strange  words  and  fancies,  and  that  sta- 
bility was  an  uncertain  quality  in  them. 

Senator  Foraker's  declaration,  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tentipn  of  the  United  States  to  grant  the 
Philippines  ultimate  independence,  fur- 
ther conciliated  the  natives.  President 
McKinley's  subsequent  appointment  of  a 
Commission,  of  which  Jacob  Gould  Schur- 
man  was  chairman,  to  visit  the  Philip- 
pines, served  to  corroborate  Senator 
Foraker's  statement.  Immediately  the 
friendliness  of  the  insurgents  became  more 
marked,  and  scores  upon  scores  of  Filipi- 
nos who  had  at  first  signs  of  trouble  fled 
from  the  city  and  joined  Aguinaldo's 
forces  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned 
to  their  former  peaceful  vocations.  It  de- 
veloped, however,  that  a  wrong  interpre- 
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tation  had  been  put  upon  Senator  Foraker*s 
remarks.  From  what  the  Ohio  statesman 
had  said,  the  insurgents  had  gathered  the 
idea  that  independence  was  an  assured 
and  almost  immediate  fact ;  and  that  Mr. 
Schurman  and  his  associates  were  en  route 
to  the  Philippines  to  inaugurate  a  gov- 
ernment with  Aguinaldo  at  its  head. 
It  is  certain  that  neither  Aguinaldo  nor 
any  of  his  immediate  subordinates  enter- 
tained such  an  idea,  for  he  and  they  knew 
precisely  what  was  the  mission  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  Commission ;  but  it  was 
the  impression  which  obtained  among  the 
massed.  It  was  this  erroneous  idea  which 
hampered  General  Otis's  committee  in  its 
subsequent  sessions  with  Aguinaldo's 
representatives.  It  was  impossible  to 
convince  the  Filipino  Commissioners  that 
no  bona  fide  official  statement  had  ever 
been  made  anent  Philippine  independence. 
Greneral  Hughes  and  his  associates  were 
too  wary  to  be  betrayed  into  compromis- 
ing themselves  or  their  government,  but 
Aguinaldo's  emissaries  proceeded  with  the 
understanding  ( which  was  not  shared  by 
our  representatives)  that  the  independence 
of  the  Philippines  was  to  be  recognized. 
In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Filipino  Commissioners,  General  Hughes 
found  it  impossible  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing. It  is  true,  an  American  protectorate 
was  discussed,  but  the  Filipinos  persisted 
in  the  use  of  that  important  word  *^  inde- 
pendence,* and  interposed  it  in  every 
argument  so  industriously  that  to  continue 
the  conference  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  time. 

Aguinaldo's  representatives  innocently 
showed  their  hand,  however,  when  they 
requested  certain  concessions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  definite  and  final  agreement: 
(i)  that  the  United  States  refrain  from 
exercising  sovereignty  over  the  Philip- 
pines other  than  the  military  occupation 
of  Manila,  and  (2)  that  vessels  seized  by 
us  be  returned  to  the  Filipinos  and  per- 
mitted to  fly  the  flag  of  the  « Filipino 
Republic*  In  conclusion  Aguinaldo's 
envoys  uncovered  themselves  completely 
by  evincing  an  intense  desire  to  know  if 
the  continued  arrival  of  troops  did  not 
imply  a  desire  for  war.  General  Hughes 
did  not  reveal  any  secret  when  he  asserted 
that    recently    arrived    regiments,    and 


others  en  route,  were  merely  intended  for 
the  relief  of  volunteer  organizations  whose 
terms  of  active  service  had  expired.  If 
any  other  impression  obtained  it  was  an 
erroneous  one,  and  one  which  Aguinaldo 
and  his  associates  should  have  dismissed 
as  being  entirely  without  foundation. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  the  21st  of 
January.  It  is  true  that  another  meeting 
was  agreed  upon,  but  it  did  not  take  place, 
since  hostilities  broke  out  in  the  interim. 
It  was  merely  suspected  then,  but  later 
conclusively  established,  that,  in  sending 
representatives  to  confer  with  General 
Hughes,  Aguinaldo  was  not  actuated  by 
any  desire  to  obtain  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment, but  rather  to  create  the  impression, 
for  future  reference,  that  such  was  his 
idea.  If  charges  of  duplicity  and  treach- 
ery were  preferred  against  him,  his  *  at- 
tempt,* through  his  emissaries,  to  reach 
an  amicable  understanding  with  General 
Otis  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
honesty,  proof  conclusive  that  instead  of 
precipitating  war  he  had  tried  to  avoid  it. 
It  is  true  that  at  first  General  Otis's  Com- 
missioners did  not  suspect  Aguinaldo  of 
duplicity  and  were  quite  impressed  by  his 
representatives.  It  soon  became  appar- 
ent, however,  that  they,  the  Filipino  Com- 
missioners, were  insincere  and  were 
merely  bent  on  obtaining  some  sort  of  an 
idea  of  what  General  Otis's  plans  were. 

Meanwhile  Aguinaldo  had  continued 
his  preparations  for  war  with  increasing 
energy,  building  trenches  and  fortifica- 
tions, and  concentrating  his  forces  where 
he  probably  anticipated  the  heaviest  resis- 
tance. He  went  about  his  work  so  quietly, 
however,  that  to  outward  appearances 
everything  was  tranquil  and  peaceful. 
Indeed,  experienced  officers  were  deceived 
and  insisted  that  peace  and  quietness  had 
come  to  remain,  but  secret  information  re- 
ceived by  General  Otis  anent  Aguinaldo's 
activity  obviated  such  a  possibility.  It 
wa6  too  evident  to  close  students  of  the 
situation  that  Aguinaldo  had  an  object  in 
view  which  he  was  determined  to  accom- 
plish in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  General  Otis 
and  true  Filipino  sympathizers  to  forestall 
him.  Aguinaldo  confined  his  preparations 
for  some  time  to  the  interior  and  seaports 
distant  from  Manila. 

Richard  Haldin. 

Manila. 


( To  he  concluded^ 
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Kerkehof,   Marken 


HISTORY  and  tradition  make  every  por- 
tion of  Holland  of  interest,  and  none 
can  visit  that  country  without  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  brave  people 
whose  old  proverb, —  ^^God  made  the  sea, 
we  made  the  land,*^  is  literally  true  and 
not  irreverent.  This  prosperous  people  in- 
habit a  fertile  land  which  through  indus- 
try, perseverance,  and  the  exercise  of 
wonderful  ingenuity  they  have  won  inch 
by  inch  from  the  waters  that  threatened 
from  within  and  without. 

The  motto  of  William  the  Silent  — that 
Washington  of  the  sixteenth  century — ^was, 
**  To  hold,  not  to  overthrow ;  **  to-day  the 
device  on  the  shield  of  Holland,  <^I  will 
maintain,*^  promises  not  alone  the  main- 
tenance of  religious  and  political  liberty, 
but  of  the  soil  so  laboriously  acquired. 
The  plodding  workers  built  enormous 
dykes  that  hold  back  the  sea,  they  drained 
the  lakes  and  placed  bounds  to  the  rivers. 
To  do  this  they  brought  the  elements 
under  subjection,  harnessing  the  <<  unsta- 
ble wind,^^  which  whirls  the  arms  of  count- 
less windmills  that  control  the  waters, 
while  the  massive  sea  walls  say  to  its 
waves,  «Thus  far  and  no  farther. » 

Holland  is  a  perpetual  creation:  the 
Zuyder  Zee  did  not  come  into  existence 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
storm-swept  North  Sea  rose  in  its  might, 
broke  through  all  bounds,  and  poured  a 
fearful  flood  through  the  lowlands  of 
Friesland.  In  this  inundation  hundreds 
of  small  villages  were  destroyed,  cities 
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vanished  beneath  the  waves,  and  100,000 
lives  were  lost.  As  the  waters  settled 
gradually  into  this  immense  chasm  made 
through  northern  Holland,  detached  pieces 
of  the  mainland  found  anchorage,  the 
principal  ones  being  the  islands  of  Marken, 
Urk,  and  Schokland.  The  people  who 
had  drifted  over  the  raging  waters  upon 
the  floating  fragments  of  land  remained 
upon  them  in  almost  a  state  of  isolation, 
transmitting  to  their  descendants  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  manners  and  customs 
of  six  centuries  ago. 

Marken  is  easily  reached  from  Amster- 
dam either  by  steamer  or  by  sail.  The 
latter  seemed  the  ideal  way.  and  one 
morning  the  writer  crossed  the  ^*  Y  >Mn  a 
little  steamer  to  the  Central  Station,  then 
onward  by  rail  a  dozen  miles  to  the  seaport 
of  Monnickendam.  Tradition  says  that 
a  wandering  band  of  monks  first  settled 
this  place,  setting  up  a  temporary  taber- 
nacle on  Marken,  six  miles  away,  naming 
the  waters  that  rolled  between.  <*  Monks' 
Sea.^^  In  modern  times  this  has  been  re- 
christened  ^*  Sea  of  Gold,*^  a  grateful  trib- 
ute to  the  richness  of  the  soil  it  covers. 
At  Edam,  Purmerend,  and  other  places 
near  by  are  the  most  renowned  dairy 
farms  in  Holland:  the  surrounding  pas- 
tures owing  their  luxuriance  to  the  fact  that 
their  owners  have  dredged  the  sandy  loam 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  en- 
rich their  water  meadows. 

We  are  told  that  Monnickendam  was 
once  a  place  of  comniercial  importance, 
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playing  its  part  in  the  history  of  Holland 
in  the  days  of  her  greatest  prosperity. 
To-day  it  is  an  insignificant  village,  with 
residents  who  are  color-mad  :  we  walk 
npon  streets  paved  with  yellow  brick,  to 
look  upon  pink  houses  with  red  shutters, 


A  Markbn  Street 

blue  water-tables,  window  panes  of  varied 
hues,  and  trunks  of  trees  painted  a  bright 
blue. 

As  many  portions  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  are 
labyrinths  of  submerged  banks,  the  Dutch 
skippers  who  navigate  it  must  register  as 
plying  between  certain  points,  as  its 
treacherous  waters  can  only  be  traversed 
safely  by  those  familiar  with  its  peculiari- 
ties and  moods. 

The  dozen  American  travellers  who  met 
on  the  quay  secured  a  flat-bottomed, 
broad-bowed  boat,  owned  by  its  captain, 
who,  with  his  crew  of  one,  wore  the 
extraordinary  Marken  costume  of  baggy 
breeches  and  wooden  shoes.  We  slid  out 
of  the  harbor  of  the  sleepy  little  town  so 
quietly  that  before  we  realized  the  change 
we  were  bounding  over  the  Zuyder  Zee  in 
a  stiff  breeze.  The  boat  was  faultlessly 
clean;  the  wood  oiled  and  polished  to 
the  last  degree,  metal  surfaces  brightly 
scoured  even  to  the  nail-heads,  while  the 
brass  trimmings  of  the  lee-boards  might 
have  been  utilized  as  mirrors.  These  lee- 
boards  are  on  either  side  of  the  boat, 
taking  the  place  of  our  centreboard ;  they 
require  the  attention  of  one  man.  as  at 
each  tack  one  must  be  raised  and  the 
other  lowered  to  meet  the  changed  condi- 
tions.    As  the  sails  were  shifted  and  the 


lee-boards  rose  and  fell,  the  passengers 
discussed  the  traditions,  theories,  and 
possibilities  of  this  great  gulf.  The  tra- 
gedy of  history  was  apparent  as  facts  were 
related  of  whole  colonies  drowned  in  re- 
peated inundations :  when  the  waters  sub- 
sided new  towns  rose  on 
the  new  shores  formed 
by  the  drifting  sands, 
to  lose  their  importance 
and  remain  to-day  mean 
little  hamlets  with  grass- 
grown  streets,  where  the 
inhabitants  live  in 
peace  and  dream  of  past 
glories.  : 

As  we  neared  Marken 
a  lighthouse  rose  from 
the  water,  then  a  church 
spire  and  a  line  of  red 
roofs;  all  else  is  hidden 
by  the  breakwater,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  sails 
fell  with  a  clatter  and 
the  boat  was  poled 
through  the  gateway  in 
the  sea  wall  that  the 
green,  low-lying  island 
was  in  view.  As  our  boat  floated  into  the 
oblong  harbor,  where  many  others  were 
lying,  it  was  evident  that  the  lookout 
had  announced  our  coming,  as  numer- 
ous women  and  children  awaited  the 
strangers. 

Until  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Marken  folk  lived  in  almost  complete 
isolation;  no  one  visited  the  island,  and 
only  the  men  left  it  to  secure  necessary 
supplies.  This  accounts  for  the  curiosity 
of  the  residents ;  it  is  rather  embarrassing 
to  have  several  score  of  women  of  varying 
ages  fix  their  blue  eyes  upon  you  with  a 
cold  stare  which  seems  intensely  critical, 
although  the  faces  only  express  mild  sur- 
prise. But  the  children  were  irresistibly 
funny  as  with  eyes  and  mouths  open  they 
watched  our  every  movement.  It  was 
mid-week,  and  few  men  were  seen,  as  all 
are  fishermen,  and  during  the  season  leave 
their  homes  each  Monday  morning,  return- 
ing Saturday  night  after  disposing  of  the 
week's  catch  on  the  mainland. 

All  wore  the  quaint  Marken  costume, 
striking  even  in  a  land  where  each  prov- 
ince has  its  distinctive  dress.  The  first 
peculiarity  noticed  is  the  unusual  breadth 
of  women  and  children,  owing  to  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  standard  of  Marken 
grace  and  beauty,  as  a  slim  figure  is  very 
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undesirable.  The  proper  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  number  of  full  petticoats 
beneath  the  woolen  skirt  which  forms  the 
outer  layer.  Only  the  variations  in  color 
show  that  individual  preferences  are  ever 
exercised,  as  the  style  is  invariably  the 
same.  The  skirt  may  be  a  plain  dark  color 
or  a  plaid  in  daring  combinations ;  in  either 
case  a  strip  of  plaid  gingham  about  four 
inches  wide  is  added  at  the  waist,  while 
the  apron  of  coarse  material  often  has  an 
embroidered  yoke.  The  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  sleeve  are  usually  unlike ; 
the  lower  often  knitted  of  blue  yam, 
finished  with  a  pointed  band  of  white 
crochet  at  the  elbow.  Little  girls  wear 
waists  of  gay  print  laced  in  the  back, 
others  wear  a  bodice  of  red,  brocaded  with 
many  colors  in  a  very  intricate  pattern. 
The  older  matrons  wear  neckerchiefs  of 
red  and  white  plaid. 

.  But  the  head-dress  is  the  crowning  glory 
and  is  positively  unique.  The  cap  is  high, 
made  of  red  cotton,  covered  with  .white 
and  bordered  with  lace,  completely  con- 
cealing the  ears.  A  fringe  of  hair  covers 
the  forehead  to  the  eyebrows,  the  ends 
turned  out  in  rather  an  aggressive  fashion. 
In  front  of  the  ears  and  often  hanging  to 
the  w'aist  are  two  loosely  twisted  curls, 
the  remainder  of  the  hair  falling  below  the 
cap  straight  over  the  shoulders.  This 
marvellous  construction  is  worn  by  all 
from  the  tiny  infant  to  the  wrinkled 
grandame,  and  it  is  firmly  believed  to 
have  been  the  ancestral  style  six  hundred 
years  ago.  For  a  few  years  the  little  ones 
are  all  clothed  the  same  way.  the  boy 
being  distinguished  by  a  button  on  his 
cap;  but  at  five  years  he  discards  skirts 
and  laces,  has  his  hair  cut,  and  dons  the 
baggy  breeches  and  the  masculine  cap. 

These  styles  are  regulated  by  rule; 
slight  differences,  unrecognized  by  the 
stranger,  are  well  known  to  every  islander, 
marking  the  maiden  of  marriageable  age, 
the  betrothed,  the  wife,  and  the  widow. 
As  the  men  see  something  of  the  world, 
they  are  not  as  much  bound  by  custom; 
there  is  diversity,  but  in  a  general  way  a 
masculine  costume  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  a  waistcoat  of  dark  cloth  ornamented 
by  huge  buttons,  two  of  which  must  be  of 
silver,  and  are  often  very  old  coins,  or 
medals  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  wide  trousers  are  the  most  striking 
feature;  these  are  very  full  at  the  waist 
and  end  at  the  knee,  supplemented  by 
blue  or  red  woolen  stockings  and  wooden 


shoes.  A  cap  and  gay  neckerchief  loosely 
knotted  at  the  throat  complete  the  toilet. 
These  men  are  sober,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious; drunkenness  is  unknown,  their 
principal  beverages  being  weak  tea  and 
coffee,  which  are  drunk  in  great  quantities ; 
the  only  luxury  in  which  they  indulge 
being  tobacco. 

The  circumference  of  the  island  at  low 
tide  is  three  miles ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  embankment  which  holds  the  water 
in  check  but  is  not  sufficient  to  guard 
against  the  annual  inundation.  The  land 
consists  of  seven  artificial  mounds  form- 
ing as  many  boroughs,  where  the  houses 
of  the  twelve  hundred  inhabitants  are 
clustered.  Roughly  paved  winding  paths 
lead  to  and  from  the  various  hamlets,  ex- 
cept when  high  water  makes  communica- 
tion by  water  a  necessity.  The  canals 
that  encircle  the  mounds  and  divide  the 
meadow  lands  are  crossed  by  swing 
bridges,  which  are  always  closed  at  night; 
along  these  canals,  at  intervals,  we  noticed 


Mother  and  Daughters 

the  cleaning-boards,  where  the  house- 
wife kneels  to  scour  her  wooden  and 
metal  furnishings.  Though  the  entire 
island  is  meadow,  only  a  few  cows  and 
sheep  are  kept,  as  their  presence  would 
complicate  matters  at  high  water.  The 
haying  is  done  by  the  women,  and  the 
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product  is  carried  in  the  fishing-smacks  to 
the  mainland  for  sale.  This,  with  the 
fishing,  are  the  sources  of  revenue,  supple- 
mented by  the  making  of  wooden  shoes 
during  the  winter  months. 

As  everything  in  Holland  is  methodical, 
it  is  not  a  surprise  to  find  the  houses  ar- 
ranged in  close,  straight  rows,  so  nearly 
alike  that  a  house-owner  might  be  puzzled 
to  select  his  own.  In  the  harbor  all  the 
boeiers  appear  as  if  in  marching  order, 
each  mast  is  inclined  at  the  same  angle, 
while  the  sails  are  furled  with  a  regularity 
as  pronounced  as  that  in  the  uniform  of  a 
company  of  soldiers. 

The  port  we  entered  is  "Hafenbeurt;** 
another  mound  is  **  Mannenwert ;  **  and  the 
highest  point  of    all,  the   graveyard,   is 


safety  of  the  residents  in  case  of  fire  or 
flood.  The  houses,  one  and  a  half  stories 
high,  have  attics  reached  by  ladders, 
where  the  inhabitants  take  refuge  with 
their  portable  goods  during  the  regular 
winter  inundation.  In  the  old  buildings 
there  were  no  chimneys,  only  a  hole 
through  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape, 
and,  as  the  roofs  were  thatched  with  straw, 
disastrous  fires  resulted,  often  sweeping 
away  an  entire  hamlet  and  leaving  the 
poor  people  homeless  and  desolate.  When 
the  waters  subside  new  houses  rise  in  the 
burned  district,  the  submerged  ones  are 
dried  out.  and  the  vigorous  cleaning  com- 
mon to  Dutch  housewives  begins.  There 
is  so  little  dust  anywhere  in  Holland  that 
one  wonders  at  first  why  there  should  be 
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called  ^^Altena.^'  The  principal  mound, 
**  Kerkehof.**  is  more  strongly  dyked  than 
the  others:  here  are  the  church,  manse, 
school-house,  an^  public  buildings :  the  two 
first  are  of  brick,  rebuilt  after  a  disastrous 
fire  fifty  years  ago;  all  other  buildings 
are  of  wood.  The  houses  are  built  upon 
piles  driven  through  the  soft  mud  to  a 
firm  foundation,  the  modern  ones  having 
tile  roofing.  Many  have  an  embankment 
of  their  own,  with  a  surrounding  canal 
where   a   boat  is  kept    moored    for    the 


such  a  furor  for  cleaning ;  the  maids  blow 
between  the  cracks  of  the  bricks,  dig  with 
a  pin  in  comers,  soap,  scrub,  rinse,  rub, 
and  polish.  The  houses  are  filled  with 
small  articles,  and  as  continual  dampness 
is  injurious  to  both  v/ood  and  metal,  vigi- 
lance is  required  lest  the  standard  of 
cleanliness  which  has  existed  in  Holland 
for  centuries  should  be  lowered.  The 
houses  which  we  entered  were  scrupu- 
lously clean,  every  article  being  polished 
to  the  last  degree  of  whiteness  and  bright- 
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ness.  The  walls  were  covered  with  small 
pictures  and  ornaments,  while  warming- 
pans,  silver  mugs  and  tankards,  candle- 
sticks, and  lanterns  of  various  metals  shone 
resplendently.  In  some  places  were  tall 
clocks,  fine  specimens  of  old  Delft,  Oriental 
porcelain,  metal  work,  and  carved,  brass- 
hinged  chests  and  buffets.  Many  of  these 
pieces  would  tempt  any  collector,  but  they 
are  not  for  sale,  beitig  treasured  as 
heirlooms  of  an  uncertain  age.  White 
curtains  were  at  the  windows,  the  chim- 
ney-pieces and  floors  were  of  tile.  In  a 
few  of  the  later-built  houses  gasoline 
stoves  have  taken  the  place  of  the  peat 
fires;  in  one  home  where  we  were  invited 
a  bright  copper  tea-kettle  was  singing  on 
the  stove,  while  the  father  of  the  family 
was  enjoying  his  cup  of  tea  before  making 
his  return  trip  to  Monnickendam.  Where 
the  floor  was  of  wood,  it  was  spotless ;  for, 
though  all  wear  wooden  shoes,  they  are  al- 
ways left  at  the  door,  and  one  has  but  to 
cotmt  the  kloompen  ranged  on  the  white 
doorstep  to  know  precisely  how  many  are 
within.  There  are  no  bedrooms ;  the  bed- 
place  is  a  closet  built  into  the  wall,  where 
full,  square  pillows  are  embroidered  in  red 
and  blue,  as  are  the  ends  of  the  sheets 
carefully  folded  back  from  each  end  of  the 
box-like  structure. 


There  are  but  four  trees  upon'the  island ; 
they  are  small  and  ornament  the  garden 
of  the  manse;  the  few  bushes  seen  ap- 
peared to  have  a  weak  hold  upon  life. 
Pots  filled  with  blossoming  plants  were  in 
many  windows,  and  in  several  of  the  tiny 
yards  clumps  of  hollyhocks  and  sun- 
flowers were  growing. 

In  all  our  rambles,  through  meadows 
and  across  canals,  we  were  attended  by  a 
strong  bodyguard  of  children  from  five  to 
fifteen  years  of  age ;  the  smallest  boy  in 
bloomers  and  kloompen  showing  a  worldly 
interest  to  such  a  degree  that  he  would 
gaze  in  our  faces  with  a  guileless  expres- 
sion as  with  outstretched  hand  he  softly 
murmured,"^//^^<f/(;>.* 

The  islanders  are  Lutherans  and  devout ; 
they  are  peaceable,  and  as  there  are  no 
lawyers  or  court  the  pastor  settles  any  dis- 
puted point.  It  is  said  that  some  jealousy 
exists  between  the  boroughs  awing  to 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  their  relative 
importance.  In  this  rivalry  neither  Ker- 
kehof  nor  Altena  are  included,  as  on  those 
mounds  all  meet  on  a  common  level.  Al- 
tena has  a  railing  as  well  as  enclosing 
moat,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  tiny  chapel 
where  the  unknown  dead  are  laid  that 
drift  to  the  shore.  The  graves  are  un- 
marked, but  all  rest  without  distinction  in 
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their  lowly  bed.  Gruesome  stories  are 
told  of  the  times  when  the  angjy  sea 
reaches  down  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  engulfs 
Marken ;  that  sometimes  the  waters  sweep 
over  the  low  embankment,  washing  away 
the  soil  that  covers  the  graves  until  the 


A  Markbn  Fisherman 

coffins  float  with  the  debris  of  many  a 
desolated  household  out  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  raging  sea. 

The  customs  are  as  peculiar  as  the  cos- 
tumes: for  instance,  the  new-bom  babe, 
swathed  like  a  mummy,  is  borne  to  the 
church  by  its  father,  followed  by  a  woman 
carrying  a  warming-pan.  After  the  bap- 
tism the  little  procession  returns  the  same 
way;  yet  although  the  people  peer  out 
from  their  doors  no  questions  are  asked, 
as  it  remains  for  the  father  formally  to 
announce  the  sex  and  name  of  the  child 
that  evening. 

Weddings  are  occasions  for  grand  cere- 
monials; forty  days  are  required  from  the 
betrothal  feast  to  the  marriage.  There  is 
a  festival  at  the  house  of  the  bride  elect, 


then  one  at  the  home  of  the  groom,  and 
later,  the  ceremony  of  registration,  after 
which  there  is  the  civil  service  in  the  mu- 
nicipal hall  and  the  religious  service  in  the 
church.  The  Marken  bride  rarely  wears 
white,  but  the  wedding  gown  is  frequently 
red  or  green ;  whatever  color  is  her  choice, 
all  the  particular  friends  wear  the  same, 
as  if  into  their  dull,  colorless  lives  they 
would  infuse  some  brightness. 

The  islanders  are  vigorous  in  appear- 
ance, the  men  bronzed  by  their  lives  of 
exposure,  while  the  younger  women  have 
rosy  cheeks  and  fine,  regular  teeth.  All 
are  quiet  and  taciturn,  as  though  the  man- 
tle of  their  national  idol,  William  the 
Silent,  had  fallen  upon  them ;  a  laugh  or 
smile  is  rare,  even  upon  the  face  of  a  child. 

There  are  no  class  distinctions ;  all  are 
poor,  all  work,  and  there  is  no  paid  ser- 
vice, but  willing  aid  is  extended  to  those 
in  need  of  help. 

The  events  that  mark  the  tragedies  of 
all  life  invade  even  that  monotony;  love 
enters,  and  sometimes  jealousy  and  hatred. 
Marriage,  birth,  and  death  come  there 
as  elsewhere,  and  as  each  one  knows 
all  of  the  others  there  is  an  intense  hu- 
man interest  felt  in  all  of  these  occur- 
rences. The  only  other  incidents  that 
disturb  their  serenity  are  a  storm  at  sea, 
floods,  fires,  or  a  shipwreck.  I  doubt  if 
the  coronation  of  their  Queen  or  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Peace  Conference  quickened  a 
pulse  in  these  phlegmatic  islanders. 

They  marry  and  intermarry  under  cer- 
tain restrictions ;  no  stranger  settles  there, 
and  no  islander  seeks  another  home.  The 
pastor,  doctor,  and  schoolmaster  are  the 
only  residents  not  natives,  and  they  are 
regarded  with  a  certain  degree  of  rever- 
ence. The  school  is  in  session  about  two 
thirds  of  the  year,  and  education  is  com- 
pulsory to  the  degree  that  all  must  learn 
to  read  and  write  and  may  continue  in  the 
ordinary  studies,  or  not,  as  the  parents 
decide ;  the  average  yearly  attendance  at 
the  school  is  two  hundred. 

As  artists  were  the  first  to  invade  this 
solitude  they  are  still  made  welcome ;  the 
pastor  opens  his  *  prophet's  chamber  •  to 
the  wandering  artist  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, who  delights  to  make  his  visit  at 
the  haying  time,  when  the  dun-colored 
fields  are  brightened  with  wild  flowers, 
and  women  and  children  in  red  and  white 
mow  the  grass,  rake  and  toss  it,  and  fin- 
ally gather  the  fragrant  hay  ready  for  the 
market. 
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There  is  much  that  is  attPractive  in  the 
history  of  these  people  who  for  generation 
after  generation  have  lived  their  prosaic 
lives  of  toil,  unspoiled  by  the  world,  hold- 
ing as  a  sacred  inheritance  the  honesty 
and  simplicity  of  character  of  their  remote 
ancestors.  Ignorant  of  all  affairs  outside 
of  their  island  home,  knowing  nothing  of 
wealth  or  luxury,  they  are  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  priceless  treasure, —  content- 
ment. 


As  our  boat  slipped  away  from  the  low 
bit  of  g^een  that  seemed  to  float  lightly 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  which  softly 
lapped  the  enclosing  wall,  the  common- 
place details  of  life  there  which  had 
claimed  our  attention  for  hours  seemed 
almost  as  far  removed  from  the  present 
as  those  remote  centuries  when  there  was 
no  Zuyder  Zee,  no  island  of  Marken. 

Edward  Frost  Watrous. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 
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PICTURE  to  yourself  a  roughly  mortared 
home,  low  and  rambling  except  for 
a  large  addition  of  blue  slate.  Over 
it  clamber  vines  of  various  kinds,  and 
close  to  the  house  are  beds  of  yellow  pop- 
pies as  though  no  inch  of  ground  should 
fail  to  add  its  share  of  beauty.  All  about 
the  house  are  ash.  spruce,  holly,  chest- 
nut, and  oak  trees,  furnishing  shade  and 
comfort.  Within  one  finds  a  perfect  trea- 
sure-house of  art,  science,  and  literature. 
On  entering  the  square  hall  three  draw- 
ings of  Burne-Jones  confront  the  visitor, 
— «  Fair  Rosamond, »  «  Thisbe.**  and  «  Cleo- 
patra,'* with  some  sketches  by  Prout  and 
from  Ruskin's  own  pencil.  In  the  dining- 
room  are  the  family  portraits,  and  here 
also  is  a  famous  portrait  of  Andrea  Gritti. 
by  Titian,  and  an  **  Annunciation  '*  by  the 
great  Tintoretto;  sweet  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds; 
Raphael,  from  life;  young  Reynolds,  by 
his  own  hand ;  and  Turner  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  by  himself.  A  sleeping-room, 
simple  in  the  extreme,  contains  pictures 
worth  a  fortune.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
Turners  covered  with  blue  cambric  lest 
the  light  should  fade  the  exquisite  colors. 
Here  is  a  ^  Carnarvon  Castle,**  and  others 
about  which  Ruskin  wrote  in  **  Modem 
Painters.**  An  adjoining  room  has  a  tower 
with  glass  sides,  so  that  no  sunset  or  sun- 
rise may  be  lost  to  view.  Most  attractive 
is  the  study.  From  one  of  its  windows 
the  home  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  may  be 
seen.  Here  is  a  work  on  Dante,  with 
Michael  Angelo's  autograph  written  in  a 
fine  hand;  a  large  Chaucer  of  1694,  with 
some  verses  in  Addison's  handwriting; 
a  manuscript  Greek  Testament  of  the 
tenth  century;  some  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  in  the  original  manuscript,  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  letters;  a  desk  full  of 


Turners;  a  beautiful  collection  of  gold, 
diamonds,  and  precious  stones ;  vases  that 
came  from  Rome  and  Genoa;  and  an  ink- 
stand that  belonged  to  Galileo. 

More  interesting  by  far  than  this  attrac- 
tive home  was  the  man  who  lived  here, 
childless,  genial,  shy,  slight  in  physique, 
but  with  kind  blue  eyes  and  a  wealth  of 
affection  for  man,  beast,  and  flower. 

In  the  very  heart  of  London,  shut  in  by 
dingy  brick  walls  that  closed  upon  him  so 
that  he  could  never  see  the  sky  except  by 
going  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  was 
born  this  man  who  had  the  finest  eye  for 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  world  and  the 
most  eloquent  pen  for  describing  it  that 
the  nineteenth  century  produced.  John 
Ruskin's  parentage,  early  training,  and 
education  are  recorded  in  <<  Praeterita,** — 
his  fascinating  but  incomplete  biography. 
In  his  childhood  his  mother  made  him 
read  the  Bible  again  and  again,  and  to 
this  he  attributes  his  literary  taste.  At 
fourteen  Mr.  Telford,  one  of  his  father's 
partners,  gave  him  a  copy  of  Rogers's 
^* Italy**  with  Turner's  illustrations,  and 
this  gentleman  may  be  held  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  boy's  art  taste. 

Ruskin's  study  of  art  practically  began 
with  an  admiration  for  Turner.  He  knew 
a  g^eat  deal  about  nature  and  had  seen 
the  Alps  before  he  was  twenty;  he  had 
also  studied  drawing  under  Runciman, 
Copley.  Fielding,  and  Harding.  He  had 
already  made  a  contribution  to  literature 
when  as  an  Oxford  graduate  he  put  forth 
the  first  volume  of  **  Modern  Painters.** 
The  English  people  at  that  time  were 
blind  worshippers  of  Claude  and  one  or 
two  other  old  masters;  and  here  was  a 
daring  youth  —  reminding  one  of  David 
with  his  sling  —  going  forth  to  do  battle 
against  all  the  received  art  opinions  of  his 
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day,  and  boldly  proclaiming  Turner  a 
better  painter  than  Claude,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Caspar  Poussin,  and  others  who 
held  undisputed  sway  in  conventional  art 
circles.  Every  critic  in  the  land  hurled 
his  lance  at  the  writer,  and  every  artist 
looked  upon  him  with  sovereign  contempt. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  Raphael's 
*  Charge  to  Peter.  >^  on  the  ground  that 
the  Apostles  are  not  dressed  as  men  of 
that  time  and  place  would  have  been  when 
going  out  fishing;  and  as  it  came  at  a 
time  when  people  knew  little  about  art 
Mr.  Ruskin  threw  the  doors  wide  open 
and  talked  of  the  sacred  mystery  so  that 
every  one  could  understand. 

The  whole  argument  and  the  illustra- 
tions of  <*  Modern  Painters  >*  are  based  on  his 
belief  that  truth  is  the  desideratum  in  art, 
and  though  in  the  twenty  years  it  took  to 
complete  it  Mr.  Ruskin's  views  broadened, 
to-day  it  stands  as  his  most  forceful  work. 
The  logic  of  it  is  often  weak,  yet  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  keenest  observations  of 
nature  and  his  most  brilliant  passages. 
While  ^*  Modern  Painters  >>  was  being  writ- 
ten Mr.  Ruskin  made  frequent  journeys 
to  Switzerland  to  study  the  Alps,  and  to 
Italy  to  study  the  old  masters.  Being  a 
prophet  of  modernity,  he  naturally  be- 
came an  admirer  of  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance art.  The  more  he  studied  Italian 
painting  the  more  he  became  impregnated 
with  the  moral  and  religious  in  art.  He 
contended  that  what  was  needed  in  Eng- 
lish art  was  a  total  change  of  character. 

About  1850  the  Pre-Raphaelites  began 
to  attract  attention.  Ruskin's  advice  to 
go  to  nature,  rejecting  nothing,  scorning 
nothing,  had  been  accepted  by  many  land- 
scapists.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  held  his 
little  court  in  London,  and  a  number  of 
young  men  sat  at  his  feet.  His  chief  sup- 
porters were  Holman  Hunt  and  Millais. 
but  his  inspiration  came  from  Ruskin, 
who  defended  their  work  against  popular 
ridicule  in  his  spirited  **Pre-Raphaelitism.^* 
The  Pre-Raphaelites  as  a  body,  however, 
drifted  apart,  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching 
as  regards  their  work  was  condemned  as 
impracticable. 

Painting  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  oc- 
cupy so  active  and  many-sided  an  intellect, 
and  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  twenty  years  of  au- 
thorship produced  many  books  on  various 
subjects.  He  wrote  on  the  Alps,  issued 
^  Noteson  the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds,^^ 
and  wrote  *^  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture *^  and  <<The  Stones  of  Venice,^* — 


the  last  named  being  an  expression  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  ideas  of  life,  society,  and 
nationality  as  shown  in  architecture.  For 
this  he  spent  much  time  in  Venice,  taking 
measurements  and  trying  to  reconcile 
conflicting  styles.  It  excited  opposition 
and  was  sharply  attacked,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  explaining  Gothic  architecture 
in  a  new  way  and  made  an  impression  on 
the  lay  mind.  Other  works  came  out  one 
by  one,  but  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  were 
practically  summed  up  in  <*  Modem  Paint- 
ers,*^ «The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
ture,»  and  «The  Stones  of  Venice. »  At 
forty-five  his  career  as  an  art  critic 
closed,  though  he  never  ceased  to  write 
about  art  until  he  stopped  writing  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  Oxford  lectures  ought  to 
be  among  the  most  popular  of  his  writ- 
ings. In  the  one  which  he  calls  «The 
Fireside  School,**  represented  by  Leech 
and  Tenniel,  he  pronounces  them  to  be 
the  real  founders  of  <<  Punch,**  and  he 
adds :  ^^  In  the  precision  of  the  use  of  his 
means  and  subtle  boldness  with  which  he 
has  executed  his  designs  Du  Maurier  is 
more  exemplary  than  either.** 

As  an  art  critic  Mr.  Ruskin  has  never 
been  universally  accepted.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  whose  passion  of  praise,  vehe- 
mence of  attack,  multiplicity  of  ideas,  and 
brilliancy  of  style  are  astounding.  No 
writer  of  our  time  has  been  so  helpful  by 
suggestion,  but  his  teaching  as  a  whole 
has  been  thought  impractical.  His  works 
dealing  with  art  are  far  more  than  criti- 
cisms ;  they  touch  the  sleeping  soul,  they 
fire  the  spirit  and  awaken  conscience. 
Many  of  his  peculiarities  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  consideration  of  the  beauty  of 
his  language  and  the  traces  of  that  singular 
insight  into  artistic  expression  which  no 
art  critic  has  possessed  to  an  equal  degree. 
To  Mr.  Ruskin  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
bringing  art  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic and  explaining  it  to  the  average  intel- 
ligence, and,  though  he  did  not  discover 
Italian  art  he  turned  people's  eyes  to  it. 
But  Mr.  Ruskin's  greatest  discoveries  have 
been  in  picturesque  nature,  and  his  most 
profound  studies  were  in  the  field  of 
natural  phenomena.  No  man  has  seen 
the  sea  as  Ruskin  has  seen  it, —  not  even 
Byron,  who  wrote  so  majestic  a  hymn  to 
it ;  no  man  has  seen  the  mountains  with 
his  soul  so  transfixed  in  solemn  awe;  no 
man  has  felt  as  he  the  holy  stillness  of 
the  forest  or  saw  the  glories  of  the  flowers 
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and  interpreted  their  hidden  meaning. 
There  are  many  to  whom  the  heavens 
declared  no  glory  and  the  earth  unfolded 
no  form  nntil  this  prophet's  writings 
opened  their  eyes  to  see  and  their  hearts 
to  feel.  This  great  service  alone  should 
counterbalance  any  artistic  vagaries. 

A  recent  issue  of  ^'The  [New  York]  Out- 
look *  has  thus  spoken  of  Ritskin's  peculiar 
influence  in  this  distinctive  line  of  his 
work: 

<(Ruskin's  supreme  service  to  his  time  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  make  nature 
visible  and  real  to  a  host  of  people  who  had 
never  seen  her  before;  that  he  opened  one 
of  the  great  fountains  of  spiritual  life,  made 
accessible  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of 
higher  living,  and  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  enjoyment  and  refreshment  of  his  time. 
How  many  learned  to  look  at  the  heavens  for 
the  first  time  under  Ruskin*s  guidance ;  to  dis- 
tinguish one  sky  from  another,  one  cloud-form 
from  another,  and  to  follow  through  all  their 
infinite  and  exquisite  gradations  the  marvellous 
and  subtle  changes  of  atmospheric  light,  color, 
and  form  in  the  heavens!  It  is  due  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man  of  our  race  that  a 
multitude  of  men  and  women  understand  to-day 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  <  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handiwork.'  ...  It  is  relatively  a  small 
matter  whether  his  principles  of  art  criticismi 
were  sound  or  unsound ;  what  is  of  prime  im- 
portance is  that  he  made  a  host  of  men  under- 
stand that  nature  and  arl  exist;  that  they  exist 
by  the  will  of  the  Infinite  as  truly  as  righteous- 
ness and  virtue  exist  by  that  will,  and  that 
they  disclose  the  mind  of  God.>> 

Ruskin  was  liberal  in  aiding  poor  artists 
and  has  done  much  to  encourage  artistic 
taste  in  the  young.  On  one  occasion  he 
purchased  ten  fine  watercolor  paintings 
by  Holman  Hunt,  to  be  hung  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boston. 

About  i860  Ruskin's  art  and  nature 
studies  were  pushed  aside  for  more  urgent 
matters.  His  moral  sense  and  humanity 
went  out  to  the  workingmen  of  England 
and  he  courageously  devoted  his  life  to 
an  attempt  to  better  their  condition.  He 
established  the  Sheffield  Museum,  an  agri- 
cultural community,  a  tea  store,  a  factory, 
and  St.  Cxeorge's  Guild, —  a  society  of  which 
he  was  Master  and  which  had  in  view  the 
purchase  of  objects  of  interest.  For  years 
he  trained  artists  to  copy  the  finest  art 
works  of  Italy  and  France  for  this  Museum, 
but  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  up 
for  want  of  funds. 

Like  Tolstoi  he  tried  to  live  his  beliefs ; 
but  after  giving  his  whole  fortune  of 
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;^20o.ooo  he  had  to  stop,  broken  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  financially.  During 
all  the  years  of  these  later  struggles  his 
restless  brain  found  many  fields  in  which 
to  labor.  ^Sesame  and  Lilies, >^  ^^ Ethics 
of  the  Dust,»  «St.  Mark's  Rest.»  « Morn- 
ings in  Florence,*  came  together  with 
«  The  Art  of  ♦England. »  «  Praeterita, »  his 
autobiography,  was  done  at  intervals  of 
returning  strength  after  illness.  From 
his  fifteenth  to  his  sixty-ninth  year  Mr. 
Ruskin  published  at  least  seventy-two 
volumes  and  one  hundred  magazine  arti- 
cles, made  several  hundred  drawings  and 
engravings,  delivered  scores  of  lectures, 
and  made  nineteen  Continental  tours. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  date  an 
epoch  from  himself,  to  turn  aside  all  con- 
ceptions, and  to  swing  the  whole  current 
of  thought  into  new  channels.  Ruskin's 
work  is  done,  but  the  value  of  that  work 
and  the  place  of  the  worker  is  far  from 
being  accurately  estimated.  One  may 
venture,  however,  to  assert  that  his  great- 
est service  to  humanity  lay  in  his  revela- 
tions of  the  beauty  of  nature.  He  has 
taught  us  to  see  with  our  eyes,  think  with 
our  minds,  work  with  our  hands.  The 
fire  of  his  genius  and  individuality  will 
remain  with  many  generations  to  come. 
Endowed  with  the  imagination  of  a 
poet,  the  eyes  of  an  artist,  filled  with 
tender  concern  for  all  earth's  unfo|tunates, 
Ruskin  mingled  the  spirit  of  Savonarola 
with  the  imagination  of  his  beloved 
Turner. 

The  London  « Daily  Telegraph*  of  the 
22d  of  January  last  said  of  this  individu- 
ality of  Mr.  Ruskin  : 

«  Ruskin  must  not  be  Judged  by  any  ordinary 
standard ;  he  was  a  genius  whose  privilege  was 
to  be  above,  or,  at  all  events,  outside  rules. 
He  has  done  enough  to  make  his  name  live 
both  in  Literature  and  Art,  nor  probably  have 
there  been  many  instances  of  one  like  him 
whose  influence  and  authority  rested  so  little 
on  what  he  spoke  or  wrote  and  so  much  on  his 
unique  personality.* 

In  every  age  there  is  the  mocker,  the 
man  whom  it  pains  to  face  the  truth  be- 
cause of  the  falsity  of  his  life.  To  such  as 
these  Ruskin  has  been  a  whip  that  tor- 
ments, but  in  many  cases  he  has  aroused 
a  better  mind;  and,  while  he  does  not 
leave  behind  him  a  school,  he  leaves  a 
tone,  a  temper,  and  a  life  that  was  one  of 
the  ruling  sentiments  of  the  age. 

Katherine  Louise  Smith. 

Minneapolis. 
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CHAPTER   X 

ONE  Sunday  evening  Nubia  sat  with- 
out a  light  in  her  chamber,  listen- 
ing to  the  rain  pattering  against 
the  shutters.  Suddenly  she  rose.  They 
had  come  back  and  were  being  conducted 
to  the  village  by  the  women.  Now  they 
were  at  the  tree,  now  they  passed  over 
the  last  stretch  of  road.  Now  they  entered 
the  village.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
sounds  of  rejoicing,  grating  on  the  ear  of 
the  solitary  listener,  who  could  recognize 
first  one  voice  and  then  another  amid  the 
confusion  of  sounds:  that  was  Mariuccia 
greeting  her  lover,  and  that  clear  laughter 
belonged  to  the  other  fiancee,  pretty  Se- 
rena. Now  the  crowd  dispersed.  Those 
returning  sought  with  their  relatives  to 
reach  shelter  as  quickly  as  possible ;  one 
after  the  other  entered  their  houses,  bid- 
ding their  friends  ^  Good-night.  "^ 

Still  Nubia  stood  where  she  was.  Her 
mother  had  not  returned,  Argante  had 
come ;  she  was  talking  with  him !  What 
would  he  say  ?  He  loved  her.  What  would 
he  do  ?  What  must  he  do,  if  he  truly  loved 
her,  if  he  were  really  a  man  ?  How  long 
they  stayed!  The  others  had  returned 
long  ago. 

A  half  hour  passed.  She  rose,  sighed, 
advanced  a  few  paces,  lighted  the  lamp, 
seized  her  spindle,  and  began  to  spin.  Her 
face  remained  pale  and  composed,  but  her 
eyes  sparkled  feverishly  and  stared  fixedly 
at  the  door,  through  which  at  any  moment 
her  mother  alone  or  in  the  company  of  a 
man  must  enter. — a  man  who,  if  he  came 
at  all,  was  her  betrothed  and  would  be- 
come her  husband.  But  he  would  not 
come;  scorned  as  she  was  by  everyone, 
she  would  also  be  held  in  contempt  by 
him,  and  —  he  would  not  come !  Were  he 
to  come,  however,  he  should  hear  nothing 
different  from  her  lips  from  what  all  had 
heard  through  the  priest. 

Footsteps  were  coming  up  the  street! 
They  paused  in  front  of  the  house;  the 
priest  spoke  in  a  low  voice;  the  mother 
sobbed.  Then  the  house-door  was  opened, 
the  mother,  another — a  third  person  — 
came  in.  Someone  burst  open  the  door, 
it  was  the  monk. 

Lowering  his  voice,  which  was  husky, 
to  a  whisper,  the  brother  said : 


<^  Argante  has  returned;  your  mother 
has  told  him  how  matters  stand ;  neverthe- 
less he  wishes  to  marry  you.  Go  to  him 
and  thank  him,  kiss  his  hands.  Ha, 
Nubia !     Do  you  not  hear.  Nubia?  » 

He  called  to  her  thus,  because  she  re- 
mained calmly  in  her  seat,  looking  past 
the  monk  into  the  room  wherein,  next  her 
mother,  enveloped  in  a  black  cloak,  stood 
a  youth  with  a  face  as  pallid  as  if  he  had 
had  a  severe  fever  for  weeks,  his  dark,  wet 
locks  clinging  to  brow  and  cheeks,  look- 
ing with  sorrowful,  yet  dulled  eyes  upon 
the  beautiful,  fallen  creature  who  looked 
so  indifferently  at  him. 

As  Nubia  remained  silent  and  did  not 
stir,  the  monk  would  have  advanced  and 
forced  her  to  rise,  but  Argante  called  him 
back,  came  into  the  room,  besought  the 
priest  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  leave, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  When 
he  approached  his  fianc/e  she  rose  slowly. 
They  stood  face  to  face  and  looked  at  each 
other. 

«Isittrue?» 

*  If  you  ask  me,  it  must  be  true.'* 

He  did  not  draw  his  dagger  from  under 
his  cloak,  he  merely  groaned  as  if  he  had 
been  pierced  to  the  heart,  then  he  left  the 
room,  without  even  deigning  to  glance  at 
Nubia. 

That  night  Nubia  did  not  retire;  she 
kept  the  light  burning,  seated  herself, 
fully  dressed,  upon  the  chest,  leaned  her 
head  against  the  wall,  and  closed  her  eyes, 
but  she  did  not  sleep.  She  listened  for  a 
stealthy  footstep.  He  must  know  that  the 
house  door  was  never  locked ;  that  he  had 
only  to  enter  and  to  go  into  her  room, 
which  had  neither  lock  nor  bolt.  She 
would  not  stir,  she  would  not  open  her 
eyes ;  it  should  be  easy  for  him  to  thrust 
the  poniard  into  her  heart.  Perhaps  he 
might  think  of  what  he  owed  his  honor : 
for  years  he  had  courted  her;  every  child 
in  Saracenesco  knew  that  as  soon  as  be 
had  collected  a  few  scudi  he  intended  to 
ask  her  hand  of  her  mother.  Had  she  not 
been  regarded  in  the  entire  hamlet  as 
Argante *s  future  wife  ? 

Now  he  returned,  now  he  learned  what 
had  happened  —  something  that  had  never 
yet  happened  in  Saracenesco ;  now  he  be- 
lieved the  monk  and  her  mother,  and, 
instead  of  avenging  the  supposed  disgrace 
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on  the  maiden  beloved  by  him,  he  came  to 
tell  her  that  he  would  wed  her  in  spite  of 
all,  for  which  she  was  to  thank  him,  to 
kiss  his  hand. 

This  kind  Argante  was  no  man  I 

What  would  the  other  say  when  he 
heard  in  Rome :  **A  woman  has  been  stab- 
bed in  Saracenesco !  *  No  doubt  he  would 
ask :  *  Do  you  know  her  name  ?  *^ 

«  Nubia !» 

<*  Nubia  has  been  stabbed?  *> 

•  Do  you  know  her  ?  ^* 

*^Was  the  person  who  stabbed  her 
named  Argante  ?  ** 

•  That  is  his  name.*> 
«  Why  did  he  do  it  ?» 

•  Because  she  went  astray.** 
«  Went  astray  ?  —  Nubia  ?  ^ 

^\n  the  summer-time  a  stranger  came 
to  Saracenesco,  he  lived  at  her  mother's 
house,  and ^ 

What  would  he  say,  how  would  he  look ! 
If  she  could  but  bring  this  about!  No 
other  revenge  would  be  so  sweet. 

The  night,  however,  passed,  day  dawned, 
and  no  Argante  came  to  kill  her.  It  must 
be  done ;  she  must  devise  some  scheme  to 
force  him  to  this  step. 

Although  what  Nubia  expected  of  Ar- 
gante did  not  occur,  the  fianci  looked  as 
if  he  meditated  murder  and  bloodshed. 
He  was  ill  and  feverish.  Nubia  rarely 
saw  him;  he  came  and  went  without  a 
greeting.  If  he  entered  the  house,  he 
seated  himself  close  to  the  fireplace,  where 
he  would  sit  for  hours  enveloped  to  the 
eyes  in  his  long,  black  cloak — for  it  was 
extremely  cold — his  hat  pressed  down 
upon  his  brow,  without  speaking  a  word. 
Nubia's  mother  rarely  ventured  to  address 
him,  was  very  humble  in  her  manner,  and 
on  his  departure  always  burst  into  wild 
lamentations,  regretting  that  such  a  brave 
youth  was  to  get  no  better  wife,  and  that 
the  wretched  creature  whom  Argante  was 
to  marry  was  her  own  daughter.  Nubia, 
who  had  defended  herself  in  nothing,  said 
not  a  word  in  this  case. 

The  ban  of  disgrace  lay  upon  her;  the 
contempt  with  which  she  had  been  treated 
had  increased  since  her  betrothal,  and  the 
presence  of  the  men  added  to  this.  For 
these  descendants  of  the  ancient  Saracens 
were  proud  of  the  virtue  of  their  wives, 
and  titty  had  a  right  to  be;  several  cen- 
times back  Nubia  would  have  been  tried 
by  the  people ;  there  were  many  who  were 
of  the  same  ophrion  as  Nobia,  that  Ar- 
gante ahoold  bsve  sought  vengeance,  and 


who  looked  upon  his  aimless  delay  as 
cowardice.  Argante  had  lost  all  respect ; 
a  portion  of  Nubia's  disgrace  fell  upon 
him.  Under  such  circumstances  her 
mother  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  the 
fianc/  when  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place.  She  would  urge  Fra  Girolamo  to 
speak  to  him  about  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  Nubia  had  contrived 
a  plan  by  the  realization  of  which  she 
hoped  to  bring  Argante  to  do  what  an- 
other in  his  position  would  already  have 
done — to  kill  her.  Without  hesitation 
she  prepared  to  put  her  project  into  exe- 
cution. 

On  this  day,  as  was  her  habit,  she 
remained  in  her  room ;  in  the  evening  she 
ate  her  supper  with  her  mother,  bidding 
her  «  good-night*  immediately  afterward, 
which  she  had  not  done  for  weeks,  and 
lay  down  upon  her  bed  dressed.  When 
she  heard  her  mother  enter  her  sleeping- 
room,  she  rose,  took  the  small  bundle  she 
had  packed  in  the  daytime,  and  stole 
out  of  the  house.  It  was  a  cold,  starlight 
night,  all  in  Saracenesco  were  asleep. 
She  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  square 
by  the  spring  and  listened  to  the  wind, 
which  whistled  through  the  dry  leaves  of 
the  beeches, — she  realized  that  she  would 
never  stand  on  this  spot  again,  and  that, 
when  the  leaves  again  budded  and  the 
maidens  danced  the  saltarello  in  the 
moonlight  under  the  boughs,  she  would 
be  lying  in  her  grave. 

Hurriedly  she  passed  along  the  familiar 
path  down  to  the  grove  and  into  the  forest. 
Here  it  was  that  she  had  besought  him  to 
talk  with  her  mother,  that  the  latter 
might  not  force  her  to  become  Argante's 
wife,  but  he — well,  she  would  be  avenged. 

She  reached  the  cross,  where  she  had 
stood  oftentimes  watching  the  road  to  see 
if  he  would  not  return  to  relieve  her  of 
the  disgrace  and  sorrow  heaped  upon  her. 
But  he  had  not  come,  he  had  left  her  to 
her  fate,  and  now  she  must  go  to  force  the 
other  to  take  his  revenge. 

Without  delay  she  descended  the  moun- 
tain, reached  the  valley  and  Vicovaro, 
rested  a  short  while,  and  then  continued 
her  way  along  the  main  road.  Morning 
dawned  as  she,  looking  back  for  the  first 
time,  cast  one  last  glance  at  the  high 
rocky  summit  which  for  many  centuries 
had  borne  her  native  hamlet.  On  coming 
to  Tivoli  she  rested  again,  ate  some  of  the 
bread  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  a  few 
hours  later  found  herself  in  Rome. 
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Confused  by  the  bustle  of  the  big  city, 
she  wandered  through  the  streets.  When 
it  grew  dark  and  her  feet  would  no  longer 
carry  her,  she  sought  shelter  under  the 
portal  of  a  church,  and  very  soon,  notwith- 
standing that  she  was  chilly,  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  from  which  she  did  not  awake 
until  morning.  Shivering  with  the  cold, 
she  rose,  ate  the  remainder  of  her  bread, 
and  wandered  through  the  streets  in  sur- 
prise that  there  were  so  many  houses  and 
so  many  people  in  the  world.  She  entered 
the  first  church  she  saw  open,  flung  her- 
self before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and 
besought  her  to  be  merciful.  When  again 
on  the  street,  she  asked  an  old,  honest- 
looking  Roman  matron  the  direction  of 
the  Spanish  Steps.  The  woman  asked  if 
she  wished  to  stand  as  a  model.  Nubia 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  whereupon  the 
woman  began  to  scold,  calling  her  all 
manner  of  bad  names,  and  finally  went  on 
her  way  without  having  given  Nubia  the 
information  she  had  asked.  The  latter  in- 
quired the  way  of  a  child,  found  the  road, 
and  was  soon  on  the  square  upon  which, 
behind  the  leaping  fountain,  rose  the  mag- 
nificent steps,  crowned  by  the  portal  and 
the  two  towers  of  Trinity  Church. 

The  appearance  of  the  strange,  beauti- 
ful girl  excited  no  little  remark  among  the 
Sabines  and  Albanians  already  assembled 
on  the  Spanish  Steps;  without  looking  to 
the  right  or  left,  the  stranger  mounted  the 
Steps  to  the  third  tier,  and  took  her  place 
near  the  wall.  Nubia's  costume  betrayed 
to  the  models  from  which  hamlet  she 
came,  a  discovery  which  seemed  remarka- 
ble to  them,  for  never  before  had  this 
fantastic,  heathenish,  African  garb  been 
seen  on  the  gleaming  Steps.  So  it  came 
about  that  on  this  morning  all  the  gay 
groups  on  the  third  tier  gathered  together 
opposite  the  spot  where  the  girl  stood 
calmly.  All  gesticulated,  exchanging  re- 
marks, now  in  low  tones,  now  louder.  At 
first  no  one  addressed  the  newcomer,  until 
finally  curiosity  got  the  better  of  two  old 
sibyls  from  Pagliano,  and  the  rest  soon 
followed  them. 

**  You  are  from  Saracenesco  P'* 

«Yes.» 

«  Why  have  you  come  to  Rome  ?  ^ 

« I  wanted  to.» 

<<  But  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  * 

^^'^YidXyou  are  doing  here.^^ 

^<We  are  all  models,  you  cannot  be  a 
model  ?  *^ 

«Whynot?» 


*  Because  you  are  from  Saracenesco.* 
«  Well,  I  shall  become  a  model !  * 

The  models  uttered  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  admiration;  a  maiden  from 
Saracenesco  wished  to  become  a  model! 
Questioning  was  resumed  : 

«  When  did  you  arrive  ?  ^* 

«  Yesterday.* 

«  Alone  ?» 

^^No  one  came  with  me.* 

*  Have  you  no  sister  or  mother  ?* 
« I  have  a  mother.* 

<<  Why  did  she  not  come  with  you  ?* 

<^  Because  she  remained  in  Saracenesco.* 

« Poor  thing!  And  you  really  intend  to 
remain  in  Rome  ?  * 

«Yes.* 

^  Do  you  know  any  of  the  artists  ?* 

^*I  know  one.* 

^  Why  do  you  not  go  to  him  ?  * 

«He  will  find  me.* 

**  Supposing  he  can  give  you  no  work 
now?* 

*  He  will  give  me  work.* 

<*  Do  you  understand  posing  ?* 

^^I  can  learn.* 

« It  is  difficult.* 

«That  makes  no  difference.* 

*  Where  do  you  live  in  Rome  .^* 

*  Nowhere.* 

«  Will  you  live  with  us  ?* 

«No.* 

They  left  her  standing  there  and  turned 
away.  Two  Danish  artists,  living  on  Via 
Sistina,  ascended  the  Steps;  the  young 
men  were  familiarly  acquainted  with  all 
the  models,  and  in  passing  exchanged 
greetings  and  jests  with  them,  but  they 
seemed  in  haste  to  reach  the  town.  They 
espied  Nubia,  stopped,  examined  her 
beauty  in  amazement,  and  finally  ap- 
proached her,  asking  how  long  she  had 
been  in  Rome  and  if  she  would  pose  as  a 
model. 

Nubia  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

^  What  is  your  name  ?* 

«  Nubia.* 

<<Your  name  is  as  lovely  as  you  are 
yourself.     Come  with  us,  Nubia  !* 

<^I  cannot.* 

« Why  not?* 

*I  am  awaiting  someone  here.* 

« An  artist?* 

«  Yes.* 

®  Has  he  bidden  you  do  so  ?  * 

«No.* 

<<Then  you  need  not  wait  for  him. 
Come  with  us,  we  will  engage  you  for  the 
whole   winter   and    longer.     And    as  we 
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have  fotrnd  you,  you  can  pose  for  us  and 
only  us!  If  the  other  for  whom  you  are 
waiting  comes  too  late,  that  is  his  fault. 
Do  not  consider  too  long ;  you  will  have  an 
easy  place  with  us ;  we  are  honest  people 
and  will  pay  you  what  you  ask.»  But 
Nubia  shook  her  head. 

^  I  must  wait  here.* 

^  Do  not  be  foolish.  What  is  the  name 
of  him  for  whom  you  are  waiting  V^ 

*  Enrico.     Do  you  know  him  ?  *^ 
« Is  he  a  German  ?» 

«Yes.» 

*  We  do  not  know  him ;  perhaps  he  is  no 
longer  in  Rome;  you  may  await  him  in 
vain.*^ 

*  That  may  be,  but  I  must  wait.''^ 
«  He  is  probably  your  lover  ?* 
«NoI» 

«  Do  not  look  so  angry,  Nubia.  Where 
did  you  meet  Signer  Enrico  ?>> 

*In  Saracenesco.*^ 

^  Are  you  from  Saracenesco  ?  *> 

**  That  is  my  native  place. » 

«Whereisit?» 

«  Up  there.  ^  She  moved  for  the  first 
time  during  the  interview. 

^  Is  it  true  that  the  women  and  girls  of 
Saracenesco  never  pose  ?  ^ 

« It  is.» 

«  You,  however,  came  to  Rome  to  be  a 
model  ?» 

*  Yes,  I  came  to  Rome  for  that  purpose.* 
The  young  men  tried  to  persuade  her 

to  go  with  them,  but  she  insisted  on  wait- 
ing for  the  **  other. »  The  artists,  who 
thought  they  had  never  seen  a  grander 
creature,  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  go  away  leaving  matters  so  unsatisfac- 
tory. Other  artists  and  sculptors  came 
and  likewise  crowded  around  the  strange 
beauty,  to  be  also  repulsed  angrily.  The 
models,  too,  joined  the  group;  curious 
Romans  paused;  there  was  a  veritable 
concourse.  At  length  Nubia  did  not  speak 
a  word,  so  the  artists  had  to  withdraw. 
Her  kind  friends,  the  models,  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  said : 

*  What  would  you  have  ?    She  is  mad !  *> 
This,  however,  did  not  console  those 

repulsed.  Similar  scenes  were  repeated 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day,  so 
that  Nubia  finally  would  not  answer  any 
questions  addressed  to  her,  though  she 
remained  in  her  place,  awaiting  the 
«  other. » 

When  night  began  to  fall  she  went 
away,  passed  through  Via  Sistina,  bought 
a  piece  of  bread  in  the  Plaza  Barberina, 


and  slept  on  the  steps  of  the  Capuchin 
cloister  near  by,  spending  the  second  day 
of  her  stay  in  Rome  just  as  she  had  the 
first. 

Towards  evening  of  the  third  day  she 
espied  him  as  he  came  from  Via  Condotti. 
He  was  alone ;  without  raising  his  eyes  he 
advanced  to  the  Steps,  slowly  and  apathet- 
ically, as  if  he  had  been  ill  and  as  if  he 
were  out  for  the  first  time.  He  passed 
the  first  tier,  the  second,  and  then  — - 
he  did  not  see  her,  he  would  have  passed 
her  by,  and  she  would  not  have  called  him. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  he  felt  the  glance  rest- 
ing upon  him.  He  looked  up,  his  eyes 
met  hers,  he  spoke  her  name,  and  ap- 
proached her  unsteadily. 

^<You  are  here!  You  are  in  Rome,  on 
the  Spanish  Steps !  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?  * 

<<  I  am  in  search  of  work.* 

«Work?» 

^  Yes,  with  the  artists.* 

^  You  wish  to  become  a  model  ?* 

«Yes.» 

«  You,  a  model  ?  You,  Nubia  I » 

^  Why  not  ?  There  are  many  others  !* 

^*  And  Argante — have  you  not  been  his 
wife  some  time  ?  * 

<^  I  was  to  become  his  wife,  as  you  know. 
He  wanted  to  marry  me,  but  I  came  to 
Rome.* 

^<  Away  from  your  mother  and  your  be- 
trothed ?  * 

«Yes.» 

Heinrich  could  not  understand  this ;  his 
thoughts  were  confused,  he  was  almost 
overcome  by  the  joy  of  seeing  her  again ; 
he  had  suffered  so  much !  What  he  could 
not  understand  was  that  she  had  gone 
away  from  her  mother,  from  her  be- 
trothed, and  had  come  to  Rome,  to  stand 
on  the  Spanish  Steps  and  become  a 
model.     After  a  pause,  he  gasped : 

**  Will  yoViX  fianci  seek  you  ?  * 

«  I  think  he  will.* 

«If  he  should  find  you  ?* 

« What  of  that?* 

^He  will  be  very  angry.* 

«Yes.» 

^  He  will  take  you  back  to  Saracenesco 
with  him.* 

«No.* 

<^  Probably  you  will  become  his  wife.* 

«No.» 

«  Then  you  do  not  love  him  ?* 

«  You  should  know  that  !* 

*  Yes,  I  know ;  but  —  what  will  your  be- 
trothed do,  if  he  finds  you  ?  * 
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*  What  can  he  do  to  me  ?  I  am  not 
afraid !» 

He  must  not  find  you.>^    Then  after  a 
pause :  <^  Nubia ! » 
«Weli?» 

*  Will  you  go  with  me  ?  ^^ 
«Yes.» 

CHAPTER  XI 

THE  models  still  on  the  Steps  formed 
into  a  group  and  looked  after  the 
couple,  who  passed  them  in  silence, 
turned  to  the  right  and  into  Via  Babuino, 
disappearing  among  the  pedestrians  who 
thronged  the  street.  In  silence  they 
crossed  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  through  the 
gate.  Wheresoever  they  went,  they  at- 
tracted attention,  for  even  in  Rome,  so  full 
of  beauties.  Nubia's  charms  were  extraor- 
dinary. Heinrich,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a 
dream,  from  time  to  time  cast  a  glance  at 
the  tall  form  at  his  side,  to  acknowledge 
to  himself  again :  ^  She  is  much  grander 
than  you  remembered  her  as  being;  she 
has  grown  handsomer  !>*  At  the  same 
time  her  face  had  assumed  an  expression 
formerly  not  there.  It  was  an  expression 
which  inspired  him  with  timidity,  so  that 
his  happiness  at  being  once  more  in  her 
presence  was  in  a  certain  measure  sub- 
dued. 

On  reaching  Villa  Papa  Giulio,  Heinrich 
with  his  companion  left  the  street,  turned 
into  a  dark  lane,  and  paused  before  a  gate 
which  opened  into  a  large  garden.  Once 
a  magnificent  site,  now  a  beautiful  wilder- 
ness, full  of  dark  laurel  and  oak  avenues, 
palms  and  camellia  thickets,  broken 
statues,  and  empty  water-basins. 

**  I  live  here ;  you  know  I  have  separated 
from  all  my  friends;  you  will  be  alone 
with  me,'*  he  said  to  her  in  an  unsteady 
voice,  not  venturing  to  cast  a  glance  at 
her.  He  expected  a  reply,  a  refusal  to 
enter  with  him,  but  she  said  nothing.  So 
he  opened  the  gate. 

They  passed  through  the  shadowy  gar- 
den w'-th  its  blooming  roses,  a  garden 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  violets  and  yel- 
low daffodils,  and  came  to  a  pavilion 
shaded  by  high  magnolias.  In  this  pic- 
turesque spot  Heinrich  lived  alone.  There 
were  but  two  rooms,  one  of  which  was  a 
hall,  through  which  the  atelier  was  reached. 

It  was  already  dark  in  the  large  room ; 
Nubia  stopped  on  the  threshold  while  Hein- 
rich lighted  the  lamp  with  trembling 
hands.  Then  there  rose  before  Nubia  out 
of  the  darkness  a  bright  form,  enveloped 


in  a  red  gown,  herself  at  the  spring  ex- 
amining her  reflection,  listening  calmly  to 
the  passionately  whispered  words  of  a  pal- 
lid youth  to  whom  the  artist  had  given  his 
own  features.  The  picture  was  almost 
completed  and  was  the  only  one  in  Hein- 
rich's  studio. 

While  Nubia  stood  in  the  open  door, 
Heinrich  went  to  and  fro,  making  all  man- 
ner of  preparations  for  his  unexpected 
guest.  He  took  an  old,  handsome  drapery 
and  laid  it  on  the  table,  drew  up  an  easy 
chair  covered  with  yellow  velvet,  under 
which  he  spread  a  costly  cover  for  a  rug; 
then  he  brought  up  a  thick,  tall  wax  taper 
and,  lighting  it,  stood  it  in  the  centre  of 
the  table.  He  next  gathered  together  the 
food  and  drink  he  had  in  the  house;  a 
straw-covered  bottle  of  dark  red  wine,  a 
fat  Sabine  ham,  wheat  bread,  and  oranges, 
which  he  arranged  tastily  in  a  magnificent 
bowl.  Flowers  alone  were  lacking  on  this 
festal  board.  He  left  the  room  and  soon 
returned,  his  arms  full  of  white  narcissus 
and  roses,  on  whose  thorns  he  had  pricked 
his  hands  in  the  darkness.  Throwing  the 
blooming  mass  on  the  table,  he  twined 
the  flowers  about  the  candle ;  some  of  the 
finest  roses  he  let  fall  upon  the  rug. 

Lastly  he  sought  to  put  in  order  the 
apartment,  which  indeed  looked  very  much 
disordered.  As  he  did  so,  he  spoke  to 
Nubia,  with  difficulty  restraining  an  out- 
burst of  his  feelings : 

«I  have  not  even  asked  you  how  you 
have  fared  since  I  left  you  ?  ^^ 

«  Not  badly !» 

<<How  are  your  mother  and  all  the 
other  good  women  —  have  they  already 
forgotten  me?  I  have  thought  of  them 
every  day.  And  the  tree,  the  spring. 
The  beech  is  now  bare  and  you  could  not 
dance  the  saltarello  beneath  it.  Ah,  it 
was  beautiful  up  there!  Yes,  and  my 
picture  is  still  reflected  in  the  smooth  sur- 
face !  It  was  a  comfort  to  me  to  be  able 
to  think  of  it.  Does  your  Virgin  still 
work  miracles  ?  Dark  Mariuccia  and  hand- 
some Serena  have  probably  been  married 
long  since,  as  you  would  have  been,  if  you 
—  you  have  brought  me  no  message  from 
the  good  women !  But  how  I  talk !  They 
did  not  even  know  that  you  were  going 
away ;  you  left  in  secret,  to  come  to  me  — 
Nubia,  Nubia,  to  me!    Oh,  thou  beautiful, 

magnificent,  beloved »    He  was  about 

to  approach  her,  to  press  her  to  his 
breast,  to  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  but  her 
stony  look  prevented  him.      **  Nubia !  >>  he 
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cried.  *  Nubia  —  as  you  have  come  to 
me,  you  must  have  yearned  for  me;  as 
you  have  deserted  Argante,  because  you 
could  not  contract  a  loveless  marriage, 
you  must  surely  love  me  ?  Answer  me. 
Nubia !» 

Looking  him  full  in  the  face,  she  replied 
with  a  loud,  calm  voice,  laying  a  strong 
emphasis  on  every  word  : 

*  I  came  because  you  told  me  you  loved 
ine.  and  yet  you  wished  to  have  me  wed  an- 
other, whom  you  knew  I  did  not  love.  I 
do  not  love  you  either.  Nevertheless 
I  have  come,  I  will  remain  with  you,  and 
will  allow  you  to  sketch  my  face  and 
whatsoever  else  pleases  you  in  me ;  I  will 
also  do  anything  you  can  ask  of  a  woman 
whom  you  do  not  love.* 

After  delivering  this  strange  speech, 
she  walked  past  the  astounded  youth 
with  the  dignity  of  a  princess,  approached 
the  table,  and  said  with  the  tone  and 
bearing  with  which  in  her  own  cottage 
she  had  invited  the  guest  to  partake  of  a 
meal:  **Come,  eat  and  drink;  the  Virgin 
sanctify  it  for  you !  ^  Mechanically  Hein- 
rich  obeyed  her  command,  ate  what  she 
offered  him.  drank  what  she  poured  out 
for  him.  Then  she  seated  herself  oppo- 
site him  in  the  easy  chair  and  ate  some- 
thing also ;  but  she  ate  only  bread.  In  the 
meantime  she  talked  on  in  her  old,  com- 
posed manner  : 

*^When  you  had  gone,  my  brother, 
Mastorre,  came  back  with  his  flock;  he 
brought  me  a  young  falcon.  But  I  was 
sorry  for  the  poor,  imprisoned  bird  and  I 
let  it  fly  away.  This  vexed  my  brother, 
and  I  must  arrange  matters  so  that  he  will 
be  appeased.  The  people  predict  a  cold 
winter  and  a  great  deal  of  snow.  Wolves 
have  been  seen  at  Arsoli ;  they  will  soon 
come  to  Saracenesco.  I  shall,  however, 
shoot  no  more  of  them.  The  men  have  re- 
turned. Such  rejoicing  as  there  was! 
Many  died  this  summer.  Well,  the  dead 
are  well  off — *the  Virgin  intercede  for 
them  I  The  women  are  at  their  weaving. 
Mariuccia  and  Serena  will  be  married  this 
week ;  I  think  Fra  Girolamo  will  perform 
the  ceremony.  May  they  be  happy !  But 
I  am  tired.  You  have  so  many  draperies 
and  rugs.  If  it  makes  no  difference  to  you, 
I  will  make  a  couch  in  the  room  without. 
I  will  take  the  lamp.  To-morrow  you  can 
paint  my  picture.  I  am  delighted.  Good 
night  P 

Incapable  of  articulation,  he  watched 
her  leave  the  room  with  the  rugs  and  the 


lamp.  For  hours  he  remained  seated  at 
the  table,  staring  at  the  door  behind 
which  Nubia  slept. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  he  rose  with 
difficulty  and  tottered  to  his  bed,  upon 
which,  still  dressed,  he  sank,  half  con- 
scious. 

When  Heinrich  awoke,  sunshine  flooded 
the  apartment.  The  doors  were  open,  he 
could  see  through  the  hall  far  out  into  the 
garden,  where  on  a  capital  beneath  an 
antique  statue  sat  Nubia  weaving  a  thick 
garland  of  roses.  Having  gazed  for  some 
time  upon  the  beautiful  form  with  a  mix- 
ture of  the  most  passionate  feelings,  vacil- 
lating between  bliss,  pain,  and  sadness, 
he  flung  aside  the  cover  she  had  spread 
over  him, rose,  and  found  that  while  he  slept 
Nubia  must  have  been  in  the  atelier,  for 
everywhere  were  evident  traces  of  a  wo- 
man's orderly  hand.  The  table,  on  which 
the  night  before  the  meal  had  been  spread, 
had  been  cleared  and  set  again;  there 
stood  milk,  bread,  and  on  the  fresh  leaves 
of  the  pretty  arum  lay  a  piece  of  butter 
and  snow-white  ricotto.  Without  looking 
further  he  went  out. 

Nubia,  espying  him,  laid  aside  her  gar- 
land, rose,  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
She  seemed  paler  to  him  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  and  had  a  trace  of  suffering 
about  her  mouth  which  Heinrich  had  not 
noticed  at  first. 

«  You  have  slept  a  long  time,*^  she  said, 
*nt  will  soon  be  noon.  As  you  did  not 
come,  I  opened  the  door,  saw  you  fast 
asleep,  entered,  set  the  room  to  rights,  and 
then  went  out  and  bought  what  is  on  the 
table.    Are  you  pleased  with  what  I  did  ?  * 

*  Indeed  I  am !    Did  you  cover  me  up  ?  >> 

<<  It  was  cold,  you  must  have  felt  chilly ! » 

«  Those  flowers » 

^  Are  for  the  picture.  But  come  now,  I 
am  hungry.** 

When  their  appetites  had  been  satisfied 
—  Heinrich  ate  with  relish  —  and  Nubia 
had  cleared  the  table,  she  besought  him 
to  work  on  his  picture  and  to  instruct  her 
in  posing.  He  enveloped  her  in  a  purple 
drapery,  gave  her  her  position,  and  began 
to  work  on  her  face.  But  he  soon  gave  it 
up,  for  in  the  presence  of  the  original  his 
painting  seemed  to  him  clumsy  and  poor ; 
he  was  likewise  puzzled  by  the  change 
in  Nubia's  features,  which  at  every  glance 
cast  upon  the  lovely  countenance  seemed 
to  increase  and  become  stranger.  Laying 
aside  brush  and  palette  impatiently,  he 
explained  to  his  handsome  model  that  he 
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could  not  paint  that  day ;  on  the  morrow 
he  would  begin  a  new  picture  with  which 
he  would  succeed  better.  With  these 
words  he  took  the  painting  from  the  easel 
and  stood  it  against  the  wall.  Then  he 
said: 

^'^You  told  me  yesterday  you  did  not 
love  me;  nevertheless  you  came  to  me, 
wishing  to  remain.  Half  the  night  I 
weighed  your  words  and  could  not  under- 
stand why  you  came.  I  love  you  so 
devotedly,  however,  that  I  cannot  let  you 
go,  but  implore  you  to  remain  with  me ; 
I  promise  to  treat  you  as  a  sister  as 
long  as  you  desire  it.  I  have  suffered 
and  shall  suffer  a  great  deal  on  your 
account;  still  I  know  positively  since 
yesterday  that  the  day  will  come  when 
all  suffering  will  cease  and  I  will  be  happy 
in  your  love.  To  be  sure.  I  told  myself  a 
thousand  times  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
leave  you  to  the  other  —  a  thousand  times 
I  regretted  that  I  had  done  so.  Now, 
however,  all  may  be  well,  will  be  well  — 
as  soon  as  you  tell  me  you  will  become  my 
wife. — you  understand,  my  loving  wife!^* 

She  made  no  answer;  nor  had  he  ex- 
pected one.  but,  drawing  a  deep  breath, 
he  continued : 

*  Probably  your  fianci  will  seek  you 
out.  It  would  be  better  were  we  to  leave 
Rome,  and  go  either  to  Naples  or  Sor- 
rento.    You  do  not  want  to  ?'* 

<<He  would  find  me  in  Naples  or  Sor- 
rento \^ 

^  Then  I  will  go  to  Saracenesco  and  talk 
with  Argante.* 

«That  would  be  of  no  avail.® 

«Whynot?» 

*  Argante  would  not  let  you  have  me ; 
as  he  has  once  become  my  betrothed,  he 
cannot !  ^ 

^^  Then  we  will  go  to  Germany. » 

*  Very  well ;  but  not  at  once.  I  will  go 
with  you  in  a  week.® 

^  Why  wait  so  long  ?® 

^  I  will  tell  you  when  we  are  on  the  way.® 

<^  If  we  stay  here,  we  will  keep  ourselves 
in  seclusion;  no  one  must  see  you  here, 
you  must  not  leave  the  house.  Fortu- 
nately this  neighborhood  is  not  much  fre- 
quented and  I  know  of  no  one  who  might 
call  upon  me  here.  But  the  models  on 
the  Spanish  Steps  saw  you  leave  with  me, 
and  Argante  will  certainly  ask  them  about 
you?® 

^*  That  he  will ;  yet  what  does  that  mat- 
ter ?    He  will  not  find  me  here;  no  one 


will  find  me.  Did  the  people  on  the  Span- 
ish Steps  know  you  ?  ® 

«Only  by  sight!® 

«Thenalliswell!» 

«  Why  will  you  not  go  away  with  me  at 
once  ?  ® 

*  You  will  find  that  out ;  I  do  not  want 
to  run  away  from  Argante  either.® 

^No  one  asked  you  to-day,  when  you 
made  your  purchases,  where  you  lived,  did 
they?® 

«  They  asked  me,  but  I  did  not  tell  them !® 

They  spent  the  aftemoon4n  the  garden. 
Nubia  wove  her  garland  of  roses  and 
Heinrich  read  aloud  from  the  fifth  canto 
of  Dante's  ^Inferno,®  about  Francesca  da 
Rimini.  It  did  not  last  long,  the  flowers 
fell  from  Nubia's  hands,  and  her  eyes 
hung  upon  the  reader's  lips.  His  beauti- 
ful listener's  enthusiasm  inspired  Hein- 
rich, who  read  the  divine  poem  with 
pathos  and  with  passion.  At  the  descrip- 
tion of  Francesca's  sh^de  Nubia  sat  there, 
sighing  and  trembling. 

When  it  was  dusk  they  left  the  house 
and  garden,  and  without  meeting  anyone 
they  passed  the  deserted  villa  owned  by 
Pope  Giulio,  through  the  «  Arco  oscuro  ® 
out  into  the  open  country,  between  laurel 
hedges,  along  a  narrow  road  which  led 
them  to  the  spring  of  the  *  Aqua  acetosa  ® ; 
then  they  reached  the  Tiber,  whose  course 
they  followed  up  the  stream  to  the  *  Ponte 
molle.®  Here,  in  a  modest  old-fashioned 
inn,  in  which  at  this  hour  they  were  the 
only  guests,  they  ate  their  evening  meal 
and  returned  by  way  of  the  deserted  Via 
Flaminia  to  their  pavilion. 

Later  on,  as  she  sat  opposite  him  in 
silence  at  the  table,  he  asked  her : 

^  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?  ® 

«  Of  poor  Francesca!® 

^  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  story  ?® 

Nubia  sighed,  but  said  nothing.  After 
a  pause  she  asked  him  softly  and  shyly : 

**  Would  you  read  me  the  poem  once 
more  ?  ® 

«  Gladly  !» 

He  fetched  the  book  immediately  and 
re-read  with  his  deep,  resonant  voice  the 
powerful  verses. 

*  Francesca,  i  tuoi  martin 
A  lagrrimar  mi  fauno  briste  e  pio,» 

repeated  Nubia.     Then  she  rose. 
«  Good  night!® 
^  Are  you  going  so  soon  ?  ® 
*^I  am  weary.® 
«Good  night!® 


{To  be  concluded.) 
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Opposing  viewB  As  the  record  increases  of 
•/  the  War  in,  British  disaster  in  the  war 

South  AfiH<,a     ^.^jj    ^^^    g^j.^    ^^     ^^^^^ 

Africa,  and  the  heart  of  the  British  nation 
is  correspondingly  depressed,  opinion  in 
this  country,  in  many  sections  throughout 
the  Union,  seems  more  and  more  inclined 
to  view  the  conflict  solely  from  the  Boer 
side,  to  sytnpathize  only  with  the  two 
Dutch  Republics  in  the  struggle,  and  even 
to  throw  discredit  upon  Britain  for  —  as  is 
asserted —  provoking  and  precipitating  the 
resort  to  arms.  While  in  this  matter  we 
are  properly  tolerant  toward  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  war,  its  purposes 
and  designs,  as  well  as  to  its  provoking 
causes,  we  are  not  so  indifferent  to  the 
views  we  have  hitherto  frankly  expressed 
in  these  pages  on  the  momentous  topic  as 
to  have  nothing  to  say  in  dispassionate 
defence  of  them.  Still  less  disposed  are 
we  to  be  silent  when  challenged — as  on 
two  occasions  we  have  recently  been  —  in 
regard  to  the  accuracy  of  historical  facts 
which  have  occasionally  been  referred  to 
in  these  pages  or  to  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Magazine  in  discussing  the  war  and 
the  causes  that  have  unhappily  precipi- 
tated it.  *These  challenges,  or  rather  pro- 
tests, have  reached  us  from  two  objecting 
but  courteous  subscribers,  who  take  issue 
with  us  on  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  have  written  on  the  subject,  as  one 
unfair  to  the  Boers,  who,  they  conceive, 
have  all  the  rights  on  their  side,  and  have 
been  driven  to  take  up  arms  to  maintain 
their  independence  against  the  <^  bad  faith, 
cupidity,  and  aggression  »  of  Britain. 

We  of  course  hold  no  brief  for  Britain 
to  undertake  her  defence,  whatever  may 
or  may  not  be  her  criminality.  Nor  are 
we  so  lacking  in  sympathy  for  the  Boers 
that  we  cannot  see  the  pathetic  side  of 
their  past  history  of  struggle  and  pilgrim- 
age, or  the  patriotic  aspect  of  their  pres- 
ent situation,  which  has  led  them  to  defy 
the  might  of  Britain  that  they  may  main- 
tain their  statehood  integrity  and  racial 
aloofness.  There  are,  however,  features 
of  the  controversy  on  the  pro-Boer  side 


that  we  cannot  endorse ;  nor  can  we  help 
regretting  that  so  little  is  known  or  re- 
membered in  this  country  of  the  actual 
facts  affecting  the  relations  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  struggle,  which,  were  this 
otherwise,  would  put  the  case  much  more 
favorably  for  Britain.  One  charge  that 
more  than  any  other  is  frequently  heard 
in  pro-Boer  circles,  and  against  which  we 
would  protest  with  all  earnestness,  is  the 
one  that  stigmatizes  Britain  as  the  aggres- 
sor in  the  war,  and  that  from  sordid  and 
mercenary  motives.  This  is  an  aspersion 
which  cannot  truthfully  be  brought  against 
the  English  government,  since  it  is  alike 
unjust  and  unfounded.  The  circumstance 
which  chiefly  gives  color  to  this  charge  is 
the  Jameson  raid,  and  the  belief  that  it 
was  brought  about  for  the  most  sinister  of 
purposes  by  ®  financiers  and  gamblers.  ^^ 
The  British  government,  however,  had  no 
part  whatever  in  the  affair,  save  to  bring 
the  foolhardy  leader  of  the  raid  to  trial 
and  punishment  as  the  perpetrator  of  a 
highly  criminal  act,  which,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  was  discountenanced  even 
by  the  chief  reforming  Outlanders  in 
Johannesburg. 

Another  charge  is  that  Britain,  when 
the  grievances  of  the  Outlanders  became 
acute,  refused  to  arbitrate  the  issues,  and 
instead  relied  upon  diplomacy  to  bring 
the  contentions  between  the  Transvaal 
'and  the  Crown  to  a  pacific  settlement. 
Those  who  prefer  this  charge  forget,  how- 
ever, that  the  Transvaal  was  not  an  in- 
dependent sovereign  Power,  and  that 
England  could  not,  save  by  stultifying 
herself,  submit  the  issues  to  international 
arbitration,  and  by  so  doing  imperil  the 
vast  material  interests  the  imperial  coun- 
try was  bound  to  conserve  in  her  own 
South  African  possessions.  What  with 
due  self-respect  she  could  do,  she  however 
did,  and  that  throughout  a  lengthened 
period  of  diplomatic  overture,  conducted 
on  her  part  with  just  consideration  and 
forbearance.  All  that  England  sought 
in  the  controversy  was  fair  play  and  equal 
rights  for  her  subjects  in  the  TransvaaU 
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which  had  been  denied  them,  and  that  in 
the  most  intolerant  and  autocratic  man- 
ner, and  in  defiance  of  the  pledged  word 
of  the  Republic  to  England  when  that 
Power  gave  the  Boers  their  restricted 
and  conditional  independence,'  and  saved 
their  country  from  bankruptcy  and  from 
spoil  by  the  Zulus.  If  there  was  insist- 
ence on  this  point,  on  England's  part,  it 
was  with  no  idea  of  assailing  the  derived 
independence  of  the  Transvaal,  limiting 
its  self-government,  or  diminishing  in  any 
degree  Boer  liberties  and  freedom.  With 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic  Eng- 
land never  interfered  or  had  design  of  in- 
terfering. All  that  she  sought  for  the 
Outlanders  was  their  reasonable  due, — 
considering  their  numbers  in  the  country 
and  that  they  contributed  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  taxation,  —  namely,  that  they 
should  be  given  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
ireemen,  and  not  be  treated  by  a  tyran- 
nical oligarchy  as  helots,  in  defiance  of 
conventions  and  explicit  agreements. 

In  this  there  was  no  design  of  aggress- 
ing ;  nor  would  it  have  been  deemed  so  by 
the  Boers  themselves  had  they  not  been 
hopelessly  sundered  from  the  British  in 
feeling,  moods,  and  sympathies,  as  well 
as  out  of  harmony  with  their  progressive 
and  loyal  kin  in  Cape  Colony,  who  have 
had  happy  experience  of  the  just  and 
equal  treatment  which  England  has  always 
meted  out  to  the  Dutch  element  in  the 
contented  British  colonies  of  South  Africa. 
Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  there  was  cu- 
pudity,  or  anything  approaching  it,  in 
supporting  the  demand  for  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  toward  the  alien  popu- 
lation in  the  Transvaal,  who  had  appealed 
to  Britain  as  the  paramount  Power  in  the 
Republic  for  the  elementary  rights  of 
freemen,  and,  when  these  were  harshly  de- 
nied them,  treated  Mr.  Kruger's  negotia^ 
tors  with  the  utmost  forbearance  and  with 
no  ulterior  thought  of  taking  up  the  sword. 
If  there  is  need  to  prove  this,  after  what 
happened,  in  President  Kruger's  defiant 
abandonment  of  the  hollow  diplomatic 
truce  and  his  flaunting  an  imperative  war 
ultimatum  in  England's  face,  let  the  an- 
swer be  England's  obvious  unprepared- 
ness  for  a  conflict  and  the  Boers*  readiness 
to  resort  to  strife,  for  which  secretly  they 
had  been  long  equipped,  with  all  the 
horrors  which  it  has  launched  upon  both 
countries. 

In  this  presentation  of  the  case  we  have 
no  apologv  to  make  for  leaning  to  the 


British  side  as  that  of  progress,  humanity, 
and  justice.  We  are,  however,  not  indif- 
ferent, as  we  have  constantly  shown,  to 
the  sentimental  aspect  of  the  Boer  posi- 
tion, driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
to  repeated  **  treks  ^  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  on-treading  Outlander  and  to  seek 
social  and  racial  seclusion  from  the  world. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  the  attitude  that 
fits  the  Republic  for  dealing  in  any  toler- 
ant, broad-minded  fashion  with  aliens 
within  their  country ;  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
the  latter  were  there  at  the  express  invita- 
tion of  the  Boers,*  and  to  them  were  given, 
at  England's  stipulation,  the  pledge  that 
they  would  receive  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  Transvaal  burghers.  It  is 
this  promise  they  have  violated,  with  the 
exercise  of  oppressive  acts  of  race  prejudice 
and  ill-will,  which  no  British  or  American 
subject  resident  in  the  country  could 
quietly  continue  to  bear,  especially  while 
working,  as  they  were,  to  enrich  the  Repub- 
lic and  provide  its  unscrupulous  head  with 
lavish  secret  funds  for  their  own  undoing. 
We  need  not  further  pursue  this  matter, 
however,  since  to  England  herself  may  be 
left  the  vindication  of  her  own  good  faith 
and  honor.  All  we  have  sought  here  to 
do  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able English  side  to  the  controversy,  now 
submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
What  the  issue  will  ultimately  be!  time  of 
course  will  tell.  That  it  will,  in  the  long 
run,  be  disastrous  to  British  arms  and  to 
the  progress  of  civilization,  we  cannot 
think;  though  the  war  has  obviously 
been  begun  badly  for  the  Empire's  forces, 
owing  to  the  strongly  entrenched  posi- 
tions and  the  mobility  of  the  opposing 
Boers,  to  the  support  they  have  received 
from  the  natural  defences  of  the  country 
and  from  foreign  military  experts  in  their 
fighting  ranks,  and  to  their  hereditary 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  On  the  Brit- 
ish side,  however,  numbers  must  in  the 
end  neutralize  these  advantages,  coupled 
with  the  gain  in  conducting  the  war,  not 


♦This  fact  is  very  well  known,  and  can  be  verified  by 
reference  to  the  I«ondon  journals  of  the  year  1883.  It  is 
also  sx)ecifically  vouched  for  by  Mr.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond—an American  consulting  engineer  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, who  was  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  Johannes- 
burg Reform  Committee  of  1895  — who  affirms,  •that 
President  Kniger  extended  his  invitation  to  outsldem, 
with  a  promise  of  equal  rights  and  protection  to  all 
who  would  go  to  the  South  African  Republic  and  invest 
their  capital  or  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  ■  See  article  on  «  The  South  African 
situation,"  by  John  Hays  Hammond,  in  •  The  Outlook  • 
for  January  27. 1900. 
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as  hitherto  on  political,  but  on  purely  mili- 
tary, principles,  and  in  directing  attacks 
on  the  Boers'  weakest  rather  than  on 
their  strongest  side. 

The  Boers,  it  has  often  been  inconsist- 
ently said,  in  their  nndevelopment  learn 
nothing  and  forget  nothing.  Whatever 
in  the  final  issue  of  the  war  may  be  their 
lot.  it  will,  if  England  wins,  assuredly  not 
be  an  unhappy,  though  it  may  be  a  disap- 
pointing, one.  It  may  be  relied  upon. 
moreover,  that  civilization  will  be  the 
gainer  by  the  conflict,  however  pitiful 
may  be  the  present  sacrifice  and  cost,  and 
that  the  traditional  British  principle  of 
self-government  will  be  advanced  rather 
than  retarded  or  destroyed.  Despite 
the  gloom  that  at  present  hangs  over 
Britain,  there  is  much  to  cheer  in  the 
heroic  spirit  and  unanimity  that  ani- 
mate all  sections  of  the  Empire.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that,  however 
great  have  been  England's  losses,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Boer  cas- 
ualties, though  concealed,  are  no  less 
appalling.  There  may  be.  it  is  true, 
small  consolation  in  this;  but  to  it  the 
English  have  not  to  charge  themselves 
with  responsibility  for  bringing  on  the  war 
or  the  national  sin  of  criminally  causing 
it.  Were  there  need  to  enforce  these 
words  with  proof,  it  can  be  supplied  from 
hundreds  of  able  and  trustworthy  sources. 
One  of  the  latest  and  most  weighty  testi- 
monies has  just  appeared  in  the  well-con- 
sidered words  of  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  the  thoughtful 
historian  of  *  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  History.  •  Writing  the  other  day,  in 
the  New  York  « Independent. »  on  «  The 
Transvaal  and  the  Philippines,  *^  the  learned 
gentleman  denied  the  absolute  right  of 
either  Boers  or  Filipinos  to  their  terri- 
tories, since  that  right  depends  morally 
upon  the  use  they  make,  or  have  made, 
of  their  power.  Speaking  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  Boers  have  earned  or 
not  earned  a  right  to  their  Republic.  Cap- 
tain Mahan  observes: 

«  Personally  I  believe  that  they  have  gravely 
failed  and  have  forfeited  the  right.  I  have 
paid  some  attention  to  the  matter,  and  believe 
the  Boer  government  and  administration  to  be 
that  of  a  corrupt  and  oppressive  oligarchy. 
...  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  Americans 
who,  in  the  face  of  the  records,  really  believe 
that  in  the  community  of  contemporary  peoples 
the  Transvaal  rather  than  Great  Britain  stands 
for  the  cause  of  political  liberty  and  punty  of 
administration  ?» 


In  another  letter  he  says  emphatically  : 

«I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say 
that,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  is  the  cause  of 
Great  Britain  just,  but  to  have  failed  to  uphold 
it  would  have  been  to  fail  in  national  honor.  ^ 

This  opinion  frankly  expressed  by  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  we  are  aware,  is  not  to  any 
large  extent  the  one  accepted  by  our 
people ;  but  it  is  widely  endorsed  by  Amer- 
icans (many  of  them  intelligent  mission- 
aries) who  have  lived  in  South  Africa  and 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Boers 
and  their  astute  but  far  from  straight- 
forward leaders.  These  credible  witnesses 
depict  the  Transvaalers  in  an  aspect  far 
other  than  that  of  the  simple,  unlettered, 
pastoral  people,  patriotic  and  God-fear- 
ing, they  are  popularly  represented  to  be. 
They  speak  of  them  as  arrogant,  sordid, 
and  unclean;  having  an  innate  disregard 
of  truth  and  fair-dealing;  nomadic  by 
nature  and  habit,  and  wanting  in  feeling 
for  man  and  beast ;  whose  G^d  is  the  God 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  with  a  fanatical 
belief  that  they  are  the  favored  of  Heaven 
and  are  given  the  mission  to  extrude  the 
English  and  drive  them  into  the  sea. 

The  picture,  though  doubtless  exagger- 
ated, is  however  largely  endorsed  by  the 
writers  of  many  important  books  issued 
by  those  who  know  *  the  Transvaal  from 
within,  **  as  well  as  by  not  a  few  promi- 
nent public  men,  officers,  consuls,  and 
war-correspondents.  Nor  does  the  char- 
acter sketch  seem  altogether  overdrawn 
when  one  reads  —  despite  the  many  hon- 
orable exceptions  —  of  the  Boers*  treat- 
ment of  some  British  prisoners  and  the 
wounded  and  of  their  native  <<  indentured 
apprentices,  *>  and  especially  of  the  in- 
humanity repeatedly  shown  in  the  course 
of  the  war  by  firing  upon  the  white  flag 
and  upon  those  *in  charge  of  ambulances 
in  the  field.*  But  it  is  not  upon  the  type 
of  the  simple  Boer  farmer,  many  of  whom 
are  doubtless  worthy  and  honest,  sturdily 
fighting  for  their  hearths  and  homes,  that 
such  reflections  should  be  cast ;  but  upon 
their  sly,  avaricious,  and  arrogant  leaders. 


•  The  charge  of  inhumanity  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Boers  is,  in  face  of  many  acts  of  kindly  feeling  towards 
British  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and  especially  in  face 
of  their  sturdy  bravery  on  the  field,  an  ungracious  one 
to  make.  That  many  of  them,  however,  are  carried 
away  by  the  excitements  and  horrors  of  the  war,  which 
lead  them  to  acts  of  occasional  inhumanity,  the  cabled 
announcement  to  the  I^ondon  ■  Standard."  of  the  shoot- 
ing on  Christmas  day  in  the  Market  Square  of  Harh- 
smith.  Orange  Free  State,  of  a  young  Knglishman. 
named  John  McLachlan,  for  refusing  to  fight  against 
his  own  countrymen,  is,  if  true,  unhappy  proof. 
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who  have  staked  the  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  guileless  community  on  the 
hazard  of  war,  that  they  may  continue  to 
enrich  themselves  and  keep  the  Republic 
a  close  preserve  for  their  own  unprogres- 
siveness,  while  erecting  a  barrier  round 
it  against  the  advancing  tide  of  progress 
and  civilization  without  the  safeguards  of 
equality  and  freedom. 

On  the  other  side  a  wholly  different  pic- 
ture presents  itself  —  of  a  people  fighting 
for  justice  and  fair-dealing,  and  for  the  un- 
fettered and  inalienable  rights  of  freemen. 
In  the  Transvaal  these  rights  have  harshly 
and  inequitably  been  denied  to  the  Out- 
landers  —  the  Boer  leaders  notably  being 
actuated  by  unworthy  race  prejudices  as 
well  as  by  sinister  motives.  It  is  to  right 
these  wrongs  that  the  English  are  fight- 
ing, and  to  ensure  peace  and  safety  for 
all  in  the  varied  communities  and  widely 
scattered  settlements  of  the  South  African 
Continent.  That  this,  and  not  aggression, 
is  the  aim  of  imperial  Britain,  let  an  Eng- 
lish parliamentarian — Mr.  Joseph  Co  wen, 
the  Radical  (Opposition)  member  for  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  —  attest.  We  quote  his 
words  from  an  article  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Grey,  on  « England  and  the  Trans- 
vaal,»  in  the  January  number  of  « The 
North  American  Review.  *>  Says  Mr. 
Cowen : 

« We  are  fighting  to  prevent  men  of  British 
blood  from  being  treated  as  helots  on  British 
territory  by  a  sordid  oligarchy  which  British 
arms  saved  from  extinction  and  British  gener- 
osity endowed  with  autonomy.  We  want  racial 
equality.  The  Boers  want  racial  ascendancy. 
That's  the  difference.  We  are  at  war  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  our  brethren  in  South 
Africa  from  being  taxed  without  representation ; 
from  being  placed  under  the  control  of  courts 
whose  judges  take  their  orders  from  a  corrupt 
Executive;  from  being  refused  the  right  to 
carry  arms,  while  their  oppressors  flourish 
theirs  with  insolent  brutality ;  from  being  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  .schools  in  which  English 
is  treated  as  a  foreign  tongue:  in  short,  from 
being  denied  the  elementary  rights  of  self- 
government » 

Nor  are  the  grievances  so  new  as  is 
popularly  supposed  for  the  redress  of 
which  the  English  are  now  fighting.  It 
has  been  the  Boer  ruse  to  represent  these 
grievances  as  the  result  of  the  Jameson 
raid,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  ex- 
isted and  manifested  themselves  even 
before  the  era  of  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
fields,  and  therefore  antedate  British  *  cu- 
pidity »  in  seeking  to  appropriate  them. 


Of  this,  there  is  the  best  and  most  author- 
itative evidence  to  prove.  Back,  as  we 
have  said,  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Transvaal,  even  to  the  date  of  England's 
magnanimous  retrocession  of  the  Repub- 
lic, there  existed  not  only  a  sullen  and 
malignant  hatred  of  the  English,  but  a 
mendacious  plotting,  through  the  Afri- 
kander Bond,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sedition 
throughout  South  Africa,  with  the  design 
of  overthrowing  Britain's  power  and  ex- 
pelling her  flag.*  This  is  convincingly 
attested  by  a  nota.ble  member  of  the  South 
African  Schreiner  family  —  Mr.  Theodore 
Schreiner,  brother  of  the  present  Afri- 
kander Premier  of  Cape  Colony  and  of 
Olive  Schreiner  (Mrs.  Cronwright),  author 
of  the  idyllic  ^  Story  of  an  African  Farm.^ 
In  a  recent  letter  to  *  The  Cape  Times  * 
anent  the  manifesto  issued  to  the  Orange 
Free  State  burghers  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Reitz, 
formerly  President  of  the  Republic,  Mr. 
Theodore  Schreiner  exposes  the  plottings 
we  have  referred  to  of  the  Afrikander 
Bond,  as  the  work  of  a  propaganda  whose 
purpose  was  to  oust  from  South  Africa  the 
English,  whom  Reitz  scurritously  desig- 
nated «  murderers,  robbers,  and  breakers 
of  treaties.*^  Against  this  intolerance 
and  the  machinations  of  Krugerism,  Mr. 
Schreiner  launched  a  most  indignant  pro- 
test, and  proved  beyond  question  that  *  not 
the  British  Government  but  the  Repub- 
lics, led  by  Kruger,  Reitz,  Steyn,  and  their 
co-workers,  have  been  steadily  marching 
on  towards  the  present  war  and  con- 
sciously plotting  to  bring  it  about.  *^ 

From  what  we  have  said,  justice  ought 
to  be  shown  to  Britain,  and  we  ought  to 
hear  less  among  our  people  of  the  fallacy 
that  the  war  is  one  of  pure  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government  and 
people.  Still  more  emphatically  in  this 
matter  ought  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  to  be  with  England,  whose  people 
in  the  mediaeval  Dutch  States  of  South 
Africa  have  been  the  victims  of  outraged 
justice  and  autocratic  pretension,  and 
while  making  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Transvaal  have  sought  for  such  liberty  as 
freemen  seek  among  a  community  that  in 
no  English  or  American  sense  can  be 
called  Republican. 

*  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Transvaal  government  has  been  progres- 
sively harsh  toward  the  English-speaking  immigrant. 
In  1881,  for  instance,  the  latter  could  acquire  electoral 
franchise  in  the  Republic  after  two  years*  residence; 
in  1882  the  period  was  extended  to  five  years,  and  in  1887 
to  fifteen  years !  Since  the  latter  date  the  Outlander  has 
been  practically  debarred,  save  on  impossible  conditiotis. 
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The  Kentucky  The  deplorable  political  sit- 
EmbToUm^ent  uatlon  in  Kentucky,  with 
its  deed  of  violence  in  the  shooting 
of  Goebel  and  the  clash  of  authority  in 
the  Executive  of  the  State,  once  more 
points  to  the  inherent  infirmity  of  the 
party  system  of  governing,  and  to  the 
want  of  restraint  and  tolerance  in  men 
who  make  a  business  in  this  age  and 
country  of  *^ running*  the  political  ma- 
chine. If  such  disgraceful  exhibitions  of 
partisanship  and  deficmce  of  law  and  order 
are  to  prevail,  legislative  paralysis  must 
ensue  and  the  useful  work  of  deliberative 
assemblies  must  soon  come  to  naught. 
Obviously  nothing  can  more  quickly  cor- 
rupt the  political  character  of  a  com- 
munity, in  the  main  disposed  to  act 
honorably  and  justly,  than  such  acts  of 
intriguing  partisan  strife  as  Kentucky,  has 
recently  witnessed  in  connection  with  the 
disputed  election  of  a  Governor  of  the  State. 
These  manifestations  of  misdirected  am- 
bition, which  looks  upon  public  office  as 
legitimate  booty,  to  be  seized  upon  in  the 
interest  of  a  party  in  the  State,  are  un- 
happily not  uncommon  in  our  political  his- 
tory. For  this  Groebel  affair,  it  is  well  to 
remember,  is  not  a  sudden  revelation  of 
party  marauding  or  nefarious  party  tactics, 
though  complicated  as  in  many  respects 
it  would  seem  to  be  by  irregular  legisla- 
tion, and  by  some  impeachable  acts  in  the 
Courts  of  the  State.  The  remedy  for 
these  grave  evils  is,  primarily,  not  the 
corrective,  on  occasion,  to  be  applied  by 
the  authority  and  force  of  the  National 
Government;  but  the  preliminary  return 
to  reason  on  the  part  of  the  community 
in  the  disordered  and  incendiary  districts, 
and  by  the  weight  of  calm  and  tolerant 
discussion  by  the  local  leaders-  of  public 
opinion,  earnestly  supported  by  an  honest, 
intelligent,  and  non-partisan  Press.  This, 
in  other  words,  is  simply  a  call  for  the 
fair  voice  of  restraint  and  reason,  to  be 
exercised  by  the  saner  elements  in  the 
community,  rather  than  for  the  clamor  of 
self-seeking  demagogues  and  unscrupu- 
lous party  wirepullers,  who  have  their  own 
sinister  game  to  play  and  whose  eyes  are 
directed  towards  public  plunder  instead 
of  towards  law  and  order  and  the  public 
good. 

The  iHhimian      By  the  treaty  which  has 

Canal  Treaty    j^ig^    been    negotiated    at 

Washington  between  the  United   States 

and  Great  Britain  a  new  impulse  has  been 


given  to  the  prosecution  of  the  project  on 
which  this  country  has  set  its  heart,  to 
construct,  under  American  auspices,  a 
ship  canal  which  shall  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans;  The  treaty,  as  we 
write,  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate;  but  as  it  is  in  its  provisi'ons  ad- 
vantageous to  this- country  and  modifies, 
if  it  does  not  abrogate,  the  unsatisfactoty 
clauses  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of 
1850,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  receive  in  due  course  sena- 
torial endorsement.  The  purport  of  the 
diploinatic  negotiations  with  England  has 
been  to  secure  for  the  United  States  a  free 
hand  in  the  contemplated  construction, 
by  this  country  alone,  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  and  to  annul  those  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  1850  which  seemed  to  im- 
pose international  restrictions  upon  the 
enterprise.  These  negotiations  having 
resulted  in  the  present  Treaty,  the  pro- 
ject, which  is  so  vital  to  the  commercial 
as  well  as  to  the  national  interests  of  this 
country,  with  island  dependencies  now  in 
the  two  great  oceans  on  either  side  of  the 
isthmus,  is  at  last  in  shape  to  be  prose- 
cuted when  the  Congp-essional  Canal  Com- 
mission shall  have  reported,  and  when  , 
our  government  has  consulted  with  the 
Central  American  republics  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  and  obtained  the  neces- 
sary right  of  way  and  other  essential  con- 
cessions and  privileges.  The  agreement, 
it  appears,  stipulates  that  the  interoceanic 
highway  shall  be  politically  neutralized, 
as  is  the  Suez  Canal,  and  when  completed 
shall  be  open  to  the  shipping  of  all  nations, 
and  even  to  war  vessels,  for  it  is  agreed 
that  the  Canal  <^  shall  never  be  blockaded, 
nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be  exercised, 
nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed 
within  it.**  The  design  is  to  treat  the 
Canal  as  an  international  highway,  com- 
mon to  all,  vesting  in  the  United  States' 
an  exclusive  unchallenged  right  to  con- 
struct and  manage  such  a  waterway,  with- 
out power  however,  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  to  fortify  or  restrict  its  entrances 
and  approaches,  or  do  aught  that  may  limit 
access  to  it,  in  peace  or  war,  by  the  world's 
commerce.  The  same  restrictions  are  to 
apply  to  all  other  countries,  which  are  to 
refrain  from  all  acts  of  seizure,  blockade, 
and  control,  or  from  any  interference  with 
the  common  international  highway  whose 
ownership  and  guardiancy  are  vested  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The    Treaty  is  manifestly  a  new  de- 
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parture  in  international  diplomacy  and 
the  token  of  a  happier  and  better  order  of 
things.  Insensate  Imperialism  may  pos- 
sibly demur  to  its  broad  provisions,  sug- 
gested by  amity  and  good  will,  in  the 
common  interests  of  all  commerce-carry- 
ing nations.  But  the  better  way  has  been 
shown  in  the  regulations  that  govern  the 
Suez  Canal  and  its  neutralization,  which 
open  its  waters  on  a  footing  of  equality  to 
the  traffic  of  all  nations;  and  if  the  United 
States  is  to  build  or  cause  to  be  built  any 
connecting  oceanic  link  across  the  terri- 
tory of  the  two  independent  republics  of 
Central  America  in  the  interests  of  her 
own  shipping,  wisdom  besides  the  logic  of 
events  suggests  that  that  link  shall  be 
neutralized  and  be  common  to  the  uses  of 
all.  Only  thus,  it  would  seem,  could  this 
country  amicably  annul  the  restrictions  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  and  arrange' 
matters  with  Great  Britain  so  as  to  facili- 
tate work  on  the  canal,  while  practically 
maintaining  the  rights  and  safeguards  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  That  in  the  nego- 
tiations there  has  been  no  covert  abandon- 
ment of  American  interests,  as  some 
irrationally  fear,  we  are  assured;  and 
though  if  we  construct  the  canal  we  shall 
not  have  any  exclusive  control  over  it,  we 
shall  have  the  management  and  the  po- 
licing of  it,  and  in  the  case  of  war  are  now 
in  a  position,  with  our  island  dependencies 
on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus,  to  cope  with 
any  enemy  that  may  attempt  to  try  its 
strength  with  us  and  seek  to  take  an  un- 
due advantage  of  the  neutralized  isthmian 
channel  of  interoceanic  traffic. 


TKeBrUUH  Thosc  of  our  readers  who 
Parliament  have  followed  closely  the 
and  the  War  course  of  Britain's  war  with 
the  Boers,  with,  it  may  be,  some  qualms 
of  doubt  as  to  the  side  on  which  right  and 
justice  lay,  would  be  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  British  Parliament  on 
either  side  of  the  burning  topic.  Espe- 
cially would  they  be  likely  to  note  whether 
or  not  the  Government  has  been  sustained 
in  its  resort  to  and  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Party  in  the  House,  as  in  the  country,  was, 
we  know,  divided  on  the  question,  the 
differences  threatening,  it  was  at  one  time 
feared,  to  overthrow  the  Salisbury  Govern- 
ment. The  struggle  between  parties  was 
sensibly  modified,  however,  by  the  national 
attitude  of  the  notable  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  by  their  patriotic  disclaimer  of 


any  wish  to  embarrass  the  Government 
while  it  was  engaged  in  the  serious  and 
responsible  duty  of  conducting  a  war  in 
defence  of  the  Empire.  The  result 
showed  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  policy 
of  this  course,  for  though  the  Administra- 
tion, when  arraigned  by  the  Opposition, 
made  an  indifferent  defence,  if  we  except 
the  able  speech  of  the  Under-Secretary  for 
War.  it  was  sustained  by  the  unusually 
large  vote  of  352  for  the  Government, 
against  139  who  voted  for  censure,  in  the 
amendment  to  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
The  endorsement  of  the  Government 
voices  the  higher  politics  and  shows  how 
profoundly  the  nation  feels  the  stress  of 
the  South  African  situation,  and  how  de- 
terminedly it  has  set  its  face  to  pursue 
the  conflict,  wrest  Natal  from  the  invader, 
and  reassert  British  supremacy.  In  Eng- 
land the  hour  is  still,  however,  one  of 
anxiety  and  suspense,  despite  the  fact 
that  over  200,000  British  and  Colonial 
troops  are  now  in  South  Africa,  and  that 
the  Empire  is  at  one  in  the  resolute  pur- 
pose, and  at  whatever  hazard,  to  fight 
the  issue  to  the  end.  The  unity  of  inter- 
est in  this  matter,  and  the  solidarity  of 
the  Empire  where  its  integrity  has  been 
threatened,  form  one  of  th«  most  remark- 
able circumstances  in  the  history  of  the 
British  people.  The  inference  from  this 
is  to  us  obvious,  in  attesting  the  right  and 
justice  of  the  British  cause,  however  deep 
may  be  one's  sympathy  for  the  Boers  as  a 
people,  who  have  been  led  by  their  arro- 
gant and  designing  leaders  into  a  cause- 
less and  criminal  war.  The  moral  signfi- 
cance  of  the  union  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  support  of  the  war  was  the 
other  day  thoughtfully  referred  to  in  one 
of  the  religious  weeklies  —  ^*  The  Cong^e- 
gationalist  ^  of  Boston,  Mass.  In  an  article, 
in  the  issue  of  Feb.  i,  on  «The  Strength 
of  the  British  Empire,  *>  the  writer  observes  j 

«  Whether  our  sympathies  are  with  Boers  or 
British,  we  cannot  ignore  this  great  fact  (the 
oneness  in  aim  and  interest  of  the  colonies  and 
the  motherland  in  support  of  the  war).  We 
say  nothing  about  the  offers  by  native  princes 
of  India  to  furnish  troops  and  money  for  Eng- 
land. We  realize  the  perils  as  well  as  the  im- 
mense responsibilities  of  the  Government  from 
the  vast  extent  of  its  dependencies  composed 
so  largely  of  uncivil ized  and  restless  tribes.  But 
here  are  millions  of  Australasians  and  Canadians 
bom  in  the  lands  where  they  live,  as  enlightened 
as  we  Americans  are,  offering  freely  of  their 
lives  and  treasure  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa.     The  press 
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in  these  countries  is  free.  The  people  criticise 
the  mistakes  of  the  government  as  frankly  as 
those  living  in  the  homeland.  They  expect  no 
bribes  from  millionaires  of  the  Rand  or  offices 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  his  friends.  What- 
ever they  may  think  of  these  men,  plainly  they 
do  not  believe  that  the  British  policy  in  the 
Transvaal  is  selfish  or  unjust  If  these  great, 
intelligent,  English-speaking  peoples  believed 
that  the  home  government  had  been  inveigled 
into  war  by  unscrupulous  men  for  purposes  of 
greed  and  aggression,  would  they  support  that 
government  ?  * 

Nor  is  the  vote  in  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  the  practical  unanimity  of 
the  British  Press,  or  the  utterances  of  op- 
position leaders  like  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr. 
Asquith,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  even  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  men  of  like  influence  and  of 
high  moral  standing,  without  force  in  at- 
testing the  righteousness  of  the  war  and 
the  unwillingness  of  Party  to  make  the 
task  of  vigorously  conducting  it  harder 
for  the  Government.  The  attitude  of  these 
men  and  the  united  voice  of  the  Empire 
it  is  proper  to  say,  however,  do  not  en- 
dorse the  Adminstration  in  all  things. 
There  have  been  dealt  out  to  it  sharp 
criticism  of  its  shortcomings,  chiefly  in  its 
unpreparedness  for  the  war,  as  well  as 
arraignment  for  its  share  of  responsibility 
in  not  doing  more  than  it  did  to  avert  it. 
But  this  is  modified  by  the  well-vouched- 
for  fact  that  President  Kruger  had  long 
designed  to  bring  the  conflict  on  and  is 
himself  solely  responsible  for  finally 
launching  it.  Whatever  are  its  issues, 
this,  in  the  British  mind,  is  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  war,  not  only  as  an  act  of  self- 
defence  and  in  the  paramountcy  of  the 
Empire,  but  in  the  broader  and  higher 
interests  of  justice,  equality,  and  freedom. 

Th9  PHUippine  As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn 
civu  Cammtis-  ^hat  the  first  instalment  of 
•*^  the  Report  of  the  Philip- 

pine Commission,  of  which  President 
Schurman  of  Cornell  was  the  head,  has 
been  presented  to  President  McKinley. 
In  it  the  Commission  is  understood  to 
discuss  the  various  modes  of  government 
designed  for  the  Islands,  rejecting  the  sort 
of  government  suited  to  a  confederation. 
as  well  as  the  model  which  England 
makes  use  of  for  the  administration  of  -a 
Crown  Colony.  For  obvious  reasons  the 
governing  apparatus  suited  to  the  status  of 
a  protectorate  is  also  held  to  be  unsuitable, 
while  the  Commission  finds  the  requisite 


machinery  of  civil  administration  in  the 
type  of  territorial  government  with  which 
our  people  are  already  familiar,  though 
with  a  larger  measure  of  home  rule  in  local 
afEairs  than  Jefferson  approved  of  for  the 
early  administration  of  Louisiana.  The 
Commission  gives  emphatic  support  to  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  should  per- 
manently retain  and  govern  the  Philip- 
pines. Acting  upon  the  Commission's 
proposals,  President  McKinley  is  now 
seeking  for  good  available  men  to  com- 
pose the  new  Civil  Commission,  which  is 
to  replace  the  present  military  regime. 
It  is  understood  that  Judge  W.  H.  Taft,  of 
Cincinnati,  has  accepted  the  civil  govern- 
orship of  the  Islands. 
it 
Death  of  The  announcement  of  the 

Mr.  Buskin  death  (Jan.  20)  of  John  Rus- 
kin,  the  « High-Priest  of  the  Beautiful. » 
brought  with  it  no  acute  sense  of  personal 
loss,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
the  great  art  critic  and  brilliant  writer  of 
English  prose  had  many  years  ago  ended, 
and  that  not  many,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  the  present  generation  had  felt  the 
magic  of  his  incomparable  literary  style. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  who  was  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  died  at  his  home  at  Brantwood,  Con- 
iston,  in  the  English  lake-country.  The 
loss  which  his  death  creates,  though  as  we 
have  said  not  acute,  is  nevertheless  real, 
since  few  men  of  his  time  have  exercised 
a  more  remarkable  influence  in  the  sphere 
of  art  or  have  by  their  genius  and  fervor 
done  more  than  he  to  call  men's  minds  to 
the  inner  beauties  and  deeper  meanings  of 
natural  phenomena  and  to  the  ethical  as- 
pects of  things  aesthetic.  Among  laymen 
his  power  as  a  moral  teacher  has  been 
great,  for  in  all  his  labors  and  aims  Mr. 
Ruskin  set  before  himself  a  high,  if  some- 
what quixotic,  ideal  of  life,  and  with  great 
earnestness  did  much  not  only  for  the  ele- 
vation of  his  humbler  fellowmen,  but  for 
the  development  among  all  classes  of 
sound  artistic  taste  and  the  enriching  and 
spiritualizing  of  their  daily  life.  His  in* 
sight  was  great,  though  his  enthusiasm 
led  him  frequently  into  extravagances  and 
to  assumptions  in  regard  to  art,  from  which 
other  and  competent  critics  emphatically 
dissented.  This  habit  of  exaggeration  is 
especially  true  of  him  when  he  left  the 
domain  of  art.  into  which  youthful  enthu- 
siasm first  led  him,  for  that  of  social  phi- 
losophy and  economics.  Ruskin's  excur- 
sions into  the  latter  fields  and  the  strange 
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jumble  of  Christian  communism  to  which, 
late  in  life,  he  gave  vehement  expression, 
have  detracted  much  from  his  early  fame. 
In  everything  he  wrote,  as  we  have  else- 
where said  of  him,  the  Ruskinian  spirit 
comes  strongly  out,  colored  with  an  ami- 
able egotism  and  enforced  by  great  assur- 
ance of  conviction.  The  moral  purpose 
he  had  in  view,  and  the  charm  and  ele- 
vated tone  of  his  writings,  lead  us  at  times 
to  forget  the  wholly  ideal  state  of  society 
he  sought  to  introduce,  and  we  are  won 
to  the  man  by  the  passion  of  his  noble  en- 
thusiams. 

It  is  in  the  domain  of  art,  however,  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  acquired  fame;  and  by  his 
earlier  writings,  chiefly,  we  may  say,  by 
his  «  Modern  Painters  » (i  843-60)  and  «  The 
Stones  of  Venice  »  (1851-53)  —  revolution- 
ary as  were  his  opinions — it  is  that  he 
will  be  best  remembered.  It  was  in  the 
former  of  these  works,  we  need  hardly  say. 
that  he  won  repute  as  a  critic  and  took  the 
art  world  by  storm  in  attempting  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  modem  landscape- 
painters  (and  especially  Turner)  over  the 
Old  Masters.  The  work  has  proved  an 
epoch-making  one,  and  though  many  of 
its  views  were  audacious,  and  consequently 
hotly  combated,  it  established  the  youth- 
ful critic's  position  as  an  able  and  original 
if  not  entirely  trustworthy'  writer  on  art. 
Besides  its  main  theme  the  work  deals 
eloquently  with  general  aesthetic  princi- 
ples, and,  with  a  charm  that  is  irresistible, 
presents  us  with  its  author's  ideas  of  beauty, 
and  enshrines  word-poems  on  mountain, 
leaf,  cloud,  and  sea  which,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  will  live  forever  in  English 
literature. 

From  the  study  of  painting.  Mr.  Ruskin 
passed  for  a  time  to  that  of  architecture, 
on  which  he  gave  to  the  world  *The 
Seven  Lamps  »  (1849)  and  <*  The  Stones  of 
Venice*^  (1851-53),  both  of  them  written 
in  the  same  glowing  fashion  of  rhetorical 
prose.  Then  followed  lectures  on  draw- 
ing, perspective,  decoration,  and  manu- 
facture, with  later  crotchets  and  theories 
on  political  economy,  pre-Raphaelitism, 
etc..  with  a  flood  of  opinions  on  social, 
ethical,  and  art  subjects,  enriched  by  rare 
intellectual  gifts  and  religious  fervor.  In 
addition  to  this  varied  literary  output,  Mr. 
Ruskin  issued  many  instructive  and  inspir- 
ing lay  sermons  on  the  mystical  union  be- 
tween nature  and  art,  beauty  and  utility, 
and  their  reflex  in  the  reverential  homage 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  worthy  in  the 


mind  and  character  of  the  race.  In  this 
latter  service  he  has  produced  a  great 
body  of  fine  and  thoughtful  work,  which 
is  as  enchanting  as  its  meaning  is  often 
mystical  and  profound.  The  best  of  these 
lay  sermons  include  such  widely  known 
tractates  as  <^The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  • 
«  Ethics  of  the  Dust,^>  «  Sesame  and  Lilies.* 
«  The  Queen  of  the  Air,»  «  Unto  this  Last,» 
and  many  other  thoughtful  and  inspiring 
essays,  which  owe  much  of  their  attrac- 
tion to  the  author's  moral  enthusiasm  and 
to  the  talisman  of  his  style. 

Ruskin 's  later  years  were  unhappily 
clouded  intellectually  —  a  tendency  to 
which  was  foreshadowed  by  some  eccen- 
tricity in  his  acts  as  well  as  in  his  writ- 
ings. But  he  has  earned  well  of  his 
generation,  and  not  alone  by  the  magnifi- 
cent body  of  his  literary  work,  but  by  his 
open-handed  charity  and  kindly,  interest 
in  the  weal  of  the  less  fortunate  of  his 
fellowmen.  Morally  and  intellectually, 
as  well  as  in  the  domain  of  aesthetics  — 
which  may  be  said  to  include  eloquence, 
as  well  as  love  of  the  beautiful  —  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  is  the  poorer  by  the 
death  of  John  Ruskin. 


i>9anH  of  On  the  same  day  that  Mr. 

jA«  ^utfcor  0/     Ruskin   died  the  Reaper 

«XorHaI>o<me     j^.^     j^^    ^^    TeddiugtOU- 

on-the-Thames  the  English  novelist,  Rich- 
ard D.  Blackmore.  to  whom  we  owe  that 
delightful  Devonshire  romance  of  ®  Lorna 
Doone.^^  The  novel  that  conferred  im- 
mortality on  the  Exmoor  Valley,  though 
it  has  since  found  many  a  rival  for  fame, 
few  will  doubt  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
perennial  life.  Long,  we  infer,  will  pil- 
grimages be  made  to  the  scenes  of  the 
story  to  localize  the  spots  ^  where  John 
Ridd  wrought  his  simple  deeds  of  heroism, 
and  Lorna  alternately  laughed  and  cried 
in  his  strong,  protecting  arms.*  Mr. 
Blackmore,  however,  was  not  the  writer 
merely  of  one  book,  as  many  suppose. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  known,  in  England 
at  least  by  over  a  dozen  others,  the  best 
of  which,  after  <<  Lorna  Doone.*  are  ^  Cra- 
dock  Nowell,»  «  The  Maid  of  Sker.»  «  Alice 
Lorraine,*  ^  Mary  Anerley.*  and  ^Cripps 
the  Carrier.*  He  also  published  some 
good  verse,  a  translation  of  Virgil's 
«Georgics,*  and  wrote  largely  on  fruit 
culture  and  market-gardening,  in  which 
practical  matters  the  novelist  found  both 
recreation  and  profit. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FARM  WOMEN 


WHILE  niral  life  is  often  supposed  to  be 
fatally  deficient  to  all  concerned,  be- 
cause of  its  isolation,  the  women 
living  on  our  farms  are  thought  to  be 
the  especial  victims  of  this  lack  of  social  oppor- 
tunity. No  doubt  there  is  much  of  truth  in  the 
popular  opinion.  Modem  city  life  unquestion- 
ably tends  to  enliven,  to  sharpen,  to  put  a 
razor  edge  on  capacity.  Naturally  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men  of  the  city  are  thus  stimu- 
lated. An  instance  of  the  opportunities  con- 
stantly presented  to  city  women  is  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  women's  clubs,  which, 
especially  in  smaller  towns,  are  absolutely 
revolutionising  the  life  of  womankind.  But 
have  not  the  women  of  the  country  some  re- 
sources of  a  similar  character  ?  Can  they  not 
in  some  way  break  the  bonds  of  isolation  ? 
Are  there  not  for  them  some  of  the  blessings 
that  oome  from  a  highly  organized  society? 
Are  there  not,  in  the  country  also,  opportuni- 
ties for  the  cooperation  of  mind  and  heart  for 
common  service  ?  I  think  all  these  questions 
can  be  answered  by  a  decided  affirmative.  It 
is  at  least  worth  while  to  endeavor  to  describe 
several  means  by  which  the  woman  of  the  farm 
can  keep  pace  with  her  urban  sister,  and  under 
conditions  not  so  discouraging  as  many  may 
suppose. 

Probably  no  movement  has  had  such  a  pro- 
found significance  for  the  farm  women  of 
America  as  the  Grange  movement.  The 
Grange  was  organized  over  thirty  years  ago; 
but  after  enjoying  a  period  of  rapid  growth,  a 
temporary  decline  set  in,  and  many  well-in- 
formed people  believe  that  the  order  is  now 
practically  extinct.  But  the  Grange  is  to-day 
the  strongest  of  all  farmers'  organizations.  Its 
great  object  and  purpose  is  the  education  of  the 
farmer,  socially  and  intellectually.  It  used  to 
be  the  popular  impression  that  the  Grange 
stood  essentially  for  the  abolition  of  the  mid- 
dleman and  the  enactment  of  radical  legisla- 
tion. The  Grange  expects  to  and  does  assist 
its  members  financially,  especially  in  the  pur- 
chase of  goods ;  the  cntler  also  seeks  to  secure 
the  passage  of  desirable  laws.  But  both  of 
these  ends  are  considered  as  results  bom  of 
education  and  cooperation  rather  than  as  im- 
mediate purpose.  The  professed  work  of  the 
Grange  to-day  is  that  of  educating  the 
farmers. 


A  word  about  the  machinery  of  the  Grange 
will  aid  in  illustrating  its  work  for  farm  women. 
The  local  lodge  is  called  a  Subordinate  Grange, 
its  natural  jurisdiction  being  about  a  Michigan 
township  —  thirty-six  square  miles  —  and  its 
membership  ranging  in  most  cases  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred.  The  lodge  is  of  course  secret, 
but  the  membership  includes  practically  all  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood  who  are  desirous 
of  joining;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
wife  and  maturing  young  people  are  full  mem- 
bers and  bear  their  share  of  the  work,  receiving 
consequently  their  share  of  the  benefits.  The 
Subordinate  Grange,  at  its  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly meeting,  first  holds  a  business  session ; 
afterward  a  literary  and  musical  programme  is 
presented,  with  perhaps  an  intervening  recess 
for  sociability.  The  programme  usually  con- 
tains a  quota  of  readings  and  recitations,  and 
includes  talks  and  papers  upon  farm  and  house- 
hold affairs,  state  and  national  legislation, 
current  events,  and  education.  Not  infre- 
quently visitors  from  neighboring  Granges  will 
be  present  Debates,  parliamentary  drills,  the 
«  question  box, »  and  other  devices  aid  in  diversi- 
fying the  routine.  Music,  socials,  impromptu 
plays,  and  banquets  emphasize  the  social  side. 
The  Subordinate  Granges  of  the  county  also 
organize  a  County  Grange,  meeting  perhaps 
once  a  month.  The  State  Grange  meets  an- 
nually, and  is  made  up  of  delegates  from  the 
Subordinate  and  County  Granges.  It  is  the 
legislative  Grange  body  of  the  State,  and  its 
officers  are  the  executive  officers  of  the  various 
Granges.  Once  a  year  the  Master  (president) 
of  the  State  Grange  attends  the  National 
Grang^e. 

The  farmer's  wife  is  practically  equal  with 
her  husband  in  Grange  law  and  practice.  She 
votes,  she  may  hold  office,  even  the  higher 
executive  offices.  A  delegate  to  the  State 
Grange  is  always  a  man  and  his  wife  (if  he  has 
one).  The  wife  serves  on  committees  and  votes 
as  she  pleases.  This  equality  extends  through- 
out the  order.  The  woman  bears  her  share  of 
work ;  she  reads  papers ;  she  directs  the  social 
phases  of  the  Grange :  she  talks  on  farm  topics 
if  she  wants  to;  she  debates  school  affairs; 
she  visits  neighboring  Granges.  All  this  means 
education,  and  education  of  a  very  valuable 
sort,  the  effects  of  which  permeate  so  thoroughly 
those  communities  where  the  Grange  has  long 
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been  established  that  one  hardly  realizes  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished. 

It  is  doubtful  if  words  can  adequately  depict 
the  positive  revolution  that  comes  about  from 
the  planting  of  a  Grange  in  a  neighborhood 
where  no  such  organization  has  ever  existed. 
It  finds  most  of  the  women  diffident,  many  of 
them  with  restricted  views,  few  of  them  with  the 
instinct  for  social  service  developed  beyond  the 
needs  of  friendly  neighbors.  In  the  Grange 
these  women  find  new  acquaintances,  learn  the 
power  of  concerted  action,  meet  the  responsi- 
bility of  office,  get  to  their  feet  for  a  few  words, 
—  unheard-of  courage !  Such  speech  is  usually 
brief  and  perhaps  not  ready,  but  it  is  likely  to 
be  cogent,  because  it  is  bom  of  experience  and 
<' stops  when  through. »  County  and  perhaps 
State  Granges  add  their  experiences.  And  so 
on  through  the  years  these  shy,  reserved,  pos- 
sibly narrow  lives  come  to  flower.  And  jthe 
Grange  has  furnished  the  dynamics.  Some  of 
the  strongest  women  in  Michigan — and  it  is  just 
as  true  of  other  States — have  been  develq)ed 
by  the  opportunities  the  Grange  has  afforded 
them.  And  thousands  of  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  by  this  same  means  grown 
out  of  their  narrowness,  <<  discovered  them- 
selves,»  and  become  comparatively  cultured, 
well-read,  able  to  take  a  woman's  place  in 
this  day  of  woman's  power  as  a  public 
factor. 

I  speak  of  the  Grange  particularly  because  it 
has  proved  the  most  permanent  of  farmers' 
organizations.  While  its  sway  to-day  is  more 
powerful  in  the  east  than  in  the  west,  it  never- 
theless has  exerted  an  influence  upon  farm 
women  the  country  over  more  revolutionary 
than  has  any  other  social  organ  in  exist- 
ence. 

Another  factor  in  the  life  of  farm  women 
which  has  arisen  in  more  recent  years  is 
the  Fanners'  Institute.  Farmers'  Institutes 
are  usually  supported  in  part  by  grants  of 
money  from  the  State  treasury,  and  thus  are 
supplied  in  whole  or  in  part  with  speakers  fur- 
nished by  the  State.  The  audiences  in  some 
cases  are  largely  of  men,  but  as  a  rule  the  at- 
tendance of  women  averages  one  third  to  one 
half.  Until  recently  the  women  have  joined 
with  the  men  in  all  sessions  of  the  Institute, 
and  their  presence  is  recognized  by  appropriate 
subjects  on  the  programme,  frequently  pre- 
sented by  women  themselves.  Several  years 
ago  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  initiated  sepa- 
rate meetings  for  women,  held  simultaneously 
with  the  main  meeting,  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  science.  Michigan,  a  little 
later,  developed  the  *<  women's  section  »  of  the 
Farmers*  Institute.  This  is  held  one  afternoon 
of  the  usual  two-day  session  of  the  Institute,  in 
a  hall  separate  from  the  general  meeting,  and 
only  women  attend.  Two  topics  are  presented 
for  discussion,  one  by  a  woman  sent  by  the 
State,  the  other  by  a  woman  from  the  town  or 
a  neighboring  farm.     So  far  domestic  science 


has  not  frequently  been  treated,  at  least  by 
illustrated  lectures,  rather  from  lack  of  funds 
than  for  any  other  reason.  Topics  concerning 
child-training,  making  housework  easier,  home 
life  on  the  farm,  and  even  themes  relating  to  the 
problems  that  centre  about  the  sex  question,  are 
thoroughly  discussed.  Women  take  part  much 
more  freely  than  they  do  in  the  general  ses- 
sions of  the  Institute.  Across  the  border,  in 
Ontario,  the  women  have  formed  separate 
Institutes. 

All  this  means  a  new  opportunity  for  the  farm 
woman.  The  Grange  is  an  organization^  and 
its  members  gain  all  the  development*  that 
comes  from  engaging  in  the  work  required  to 
maintain  a  semi-literary  and  social  organization. 
The  Institute,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  events 
and  there  cluster  about  it  all  the  inspiration 
and  suggestion  that  can  come  from  any  notable 
convention  for  which  one  will  sacrifice  not  a 
little  in  order  to  attend.  Institute  work  for 
women  is  but  begfinning. 

So  far  we  have  found  that  existing  institu- 
tions for  women  in  rural  districts  bring  to- 
gether merely  the  women  of  the  farm.  In  the 
women's  section  of  the  Institutes  half  the  audi- 
ence is  usually  from  the  town.  This  meeting 
occurs,  however,  but  once  a  year,  and  the  social 
effect  of  the  commingling  of  city  and  fanr 
women  can  prove  only  suggestive  of  the  desir 
ability  of  further  opportunity  for  similar  gath- 
erings. At  one  of  our  Michigan  Institutes  two 
or  three  years  ago  this  desire  fructified,  and 
the  product  is  a  «Town  and  Country  Club,* 
doubtless  patterned  after  similar  organizations 
in  Minnesota.  This  club  has,  I  think,  a  ma- 
jority of  its  membership,  of  some  ninety,  from 
among  women  residing  on  farms.  Its  meetings 
are  bi-weekly,  and  the  usual  club  work  is  taken 
up.  It  is  probable  that  other  clubs  of  similar 
character  will  soon  be  organized.  If  so,  hearty 
welcome  to  them,  for  they  do  indeed  supply  «  a 
long-telt  want.»  They  represent  another  step 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  farm  woman,  be- 
cause they  bring  her  into  contact  with  her  city 
sister  —  and  contact  that  is  immediate,  vital, 
inspiring,  continuous,  and  mutually  helpful.  It 
may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  form  a  new  set 
of  clubs  for  the  purpose  indicated,  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  up  to  date  the  ordinary 
woman's  club  even  in  small  towns  has  failed  to 
reach  the  woman  who  makes  her  home  upon 
the  farm. 

In  the  realms  of  higher  education  the  girl 
who  is  to  stay  upon  the  farm  has  not  been 
wholly  neglected.  In  Kansas,  Iowa,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Michigan,  at  least,  and  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  those  States, 
courses  for  women  (including  domestic  science) 
have  been  provided.  They  are  well  patronized 
by  girls  from  the  farm.  Many  of  these  girls  do 
not  marry  farmers;  many  of  them  do.  And 
their  college  training  having  been  thus  secured 
in  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  agricultural,  they 
must  inevitably  take  rank  among  their  sisten; 
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of  the  farm  as  leaders  in  demonstrating  what 
farm  life  for  women  may* be. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  tremen- 
dous movement  of  recent  years  which  has  so 
multiplied  standard  reading-matter,  both  peri- 
odicals and  books,  has  reached  the  farm.  A 
census  of  country  post-offices  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  standard  magazines  go  regularly  to 
thousands  of  farm  homes.  Agricultural  papers, 
religious  papers,  and  even  dailies  find  multi- 
tudes of  intelligent  readers  among  farmers. 

With  the  advent  of  better  highways,  electric 
car  lines,  rural  free  mail  delivery,  and  the  rural 
telephone,  each  of  which  is  looming  on  the 


horizon  as  an  important  feature  of  American 
farm  life ;  with  the  Grange  or  similar  organiza- 
tions in  every  school  district ;  with  the  develop- 
mfent  of  courses  for  women  at  all  our  colleges  of 
agfriculture,  and  the  logical  complement  of  such 
courses  in  the  form  of  college  extension, — Farm- 
ers' Institutes,  reading-courses,  travelling  libra- 
ries, lecture  and  correspondence  courses, —  we 
shall  find  farm  life  taking  on  a  new  dress, 
and  farmers*  wives  the  envy  rather  than  the 
scorn  of  those  women  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  have  married  farmers. 

KeNYON  L.  BUTTERFIELD. 
IrANSiNO,  Mich. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN   WHO   MARRY   MEN   YOUNGER  THAN 

THEMSELVES 


THIS  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  theory 
and  practice  do  not  coincide.  For  while 
theoretically  the  proposition  is  all  wrong, 
practically  I  have  never  known  a  case  in 
which  it  did  not  work  well;  and  I  think  the 
reader's  experience  will  confirm  this  conclu- 
sion. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  only  sta- 
ble foundation  on  which  marriage  can  be  built, 
the  only  thing  likely,  from  its  nature,  to  last,  is 
friendship,  or  congeniality  of  mind,  A  great 
many  —  I  nearly  said  the  majority  of  —  mar- 
riages between  a  young  man  and  a  gfirl  are  the 
result  of  physical  attraction.  Excessive  ama- 
tiveness  accounts  for  a  great  many  marriages . 
After  the  first  few  weeks  or  months  of  delirious 
bliss  comes  satiety,  and  then — the  end. 

In  the  cases  we  are  considering,  of  a  young 
man  who  marries  a  woman  older  than  him- 
self, the  physical  element  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
pronounced.  The  affair  generally  begins  in 
friendship  and  is  the  result  of  congeniality  of 
soul.  They  often  have  the  same  literary, 
musical,  or  artistic  taste.  <^  Sympathy  and  in- 
compatibility ! — these  are  the  two  great  powers 
that  decide  for  us  whether  intercourse  is  to  be 
possible  or  not,  but  the  causes  of  them  are 
dark  mysteries,  that  lie  undiscovered  far  down 
in  the  abysmal  depth  of  personality. »  The  wo- 
man becomes  the  man's  adviser  and  counsellor. 
Either  because  of  natural  capacity  or  from  the 
fact  that  she  usually  has  more  leisure  for  reflec- 
tion than  man,  the  best  adviser  a  young  man 
can  select  is  a  thoughtful,  earnest  woman.  She 
helps  him  not  only  with  her  experience,  but 
with  her  intuition.  And  experience  seems  to 
count  for  more  with  women  than  with  men,  as 
witness  the  fact  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  is  al- 
ways considered  older  than  a  boy  of  the  same 
age. 

One  of  a  woman's  chief  charms  for  a  man  is 
the  motherly  element  in  her  character.  Possi- 
bly such  a  man  exists,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 


find  one  who  does  not  enjoy  being  genuinely 
petted  and  made  much  of.  And  this  the  older 
woman  generally  does.  If  a  man  marries  a 
young  girl  she  generally  expects  and  demands 
all  his  attention  and  never  suspects  that  her 
husband  might  sometimes  like  a  little  coddling. 
It  is  this  thought  of  caring  for  her  husband  and 
looking  after  him  that  is  the  attraction  of  the 
affair  to  the  mature  woman,  and  it  is  generally 
the  young  man  who  shows  the  first  symptoms 
of  abandoning  the  platonic  attitude  for  a 
warmer  feeling.  At  first  the  woman  hesitates, 
then  denies  his  plea ;  for,  being  bound  by  the 
traditional  idea  of  the  subject,  she  is  sure  she 
would  injure  him,  that  he  would  repent,  and  so 
on.  Generally,  however,  he  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  persists  until  he  finally  convinces 
her  that  she  only  can  satisfy  him,  and  she 
yields. '  You  remember  the  case  of  Mo- 
hammed, whose  wife  Kadija  was  twenty-five 
years  his  senior.  She  was  the  first  person  who 
put  implicit  faith  in  his  visions,  and  her  sympa- 
thy throughout  her  life  was  unfailing.  He 
adored  her  accordingly.  Finally,  when  he  was 
fifty  and  she  seventy-five,  she  died,  and  al- 
though at  that  time  Mohammed  had  four  beau- 
tiful, fresh  young  wives  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that  he  mourned  Kadija  all  his  days,  and  not 
one  of  his  four  younger  wives  could  take  the 
place  of  the  sympathetic  old  wife  he  had 
lost 

And  this  is  a  case  in  point  Kadija's  attrac- 
tion for  the  Prophet  was  not  physical ;  it  was  the 
result  of  her  sympathetic  comprehension  of 
him.  What  others  called  the  wanderings  of 
epilepsy  she  believed  with  him  to  be  visions 
from  above. 

Every  man  who  has  searched  the  depths  of 
his  consciousness  knows  that  the  thing  he 
most  wants  and  longs  for  is  a  sympathetic  com- 
panion, a  kindred  mind.  Some  few  men  find 
this  in  their  mothers  and  are  blessed.  Some 
find  it  in  their  wives  who  are  younger  than 
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themselves;  but  the  young  man  who  marries 
a  woman  older  than  himself  has  probably 
grown  weary  of  seeking  his  ideal  companion 
among  the  girls  of  his  acquaintance  and  has 
turned  perforce  to  the  older  woman.  Whether 
the  young  men  who  take  this  course  are  of 
a  more  steadfast  type  than  usual,  or  whether 
the  reason  lies  with  the  woman,  I  cannot 
say.  But  certain  it  is  that  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  attraction  lasts.  In  proof  of 
this  many  instances  come  to  mind.  Madame 
de  Sta^,  it  will  be  remembered,  married  an 
Italian  officer  young  enough  to  be  her  son.  She 
appears  to  have  had  neither  youth,  beauty,  nor 
grace,  and  yet  the  result  was  a  happy  union. 
Louis  XIV  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  furnish 
another  instance.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
story  of  George  Eliot's  marriage  with  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cross.  From  her  letters  it  appears  that  she 
valued  his  friendship  and  intellectual  sympathy 
so  highly  that  when  he  proposed  marriage, 
although  at  first  she  disliked  the  idea,  she  de- 
cided that  she  could  not  give  up  so  precious  a 
friendship ;  that  if  marriage  was  the  alternative 
she  would  marry  him.  And  that  Mr.  Cross  did 
not  repent  his  act,  his  labors  since  her  death 
have  amply  proved. 

One  way  of  accounting  for  the  faithfulness 
of  young  lovers  of  older  ^vomen  is  that  the 
woman,  conscious  of  her  overplus  in  the  matter 
of  age,  never  ceases  from  effort  to  make  herself 
charming.  Instead  of  dropping  into  a  matter- 
of-course  attitude  she  always  tries;  and  effort 
in  any  line  can  accomplish  much.  A  woman 
generally  keeps  her  soul  young  longer  than  a 
man  does.  Most  men  above  the  age  of  thirty 
who  marry  immediately  perform  the  feat  they 
call  « settling  down.»  When  they  come  home 
from  business,  their  idea  of  bUss  is  to  get  into 
slippers  and  comfortable  clothes  and  spend  the 
evening  by  their  own  fireside  with  a  book  and 
a  cigar.  Nothing  is  so  depressing,  so  lowering 
of  the  vitality,  as  monotony.  After  a  few  years 
of  this  self -treatment  the  man  feels  and  looks 
old. 

The  woman,  on  the  contrary,  though  she 
may  spend  her  evenings  at  home  because  her 
husband  does,  has  generally  attended  a  club 
meeting  in  the  afternoon,  or  a  committee  meet- 
ing of  some  philanthropic  society  and  is  thril- 
ling with  some  new  thought  or  idea.  She 
preserves  her  ideals,  she  lives  with  them  much 
longer  and  more  constantly  than  man  does.  It 
is  said  that  women  age  faster  than  men,  but 
they  retain  their  illusions  and  keep  their  enthu- 
siasms longer.  Now  this  involves  an  inconsis- 
tency: for  if  the  body  is  the  expression  of  the 
soul,  why  should  a  woman's  body  show  age 
while  her  soul  is  still  young?    Evidently  there 


is  some  other  cause  than  years  at  work, — ^«As  a 
man  believeth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.  ^ 

For  many  generations  women  have  heard 
and  absorbed  the  thought  that  after  a  few 
years  of  early  youth  are  passed  they  are  virtu- 
ally old.  Few  of  them  have  ever  combated 
this  belief:  so,  while  their  souls  are  still  eager 
and  enthusiastic, — si:ill  young, —  their  bodies 
beg^n  to  show  age  in  response  to  that  belief. 

A  woman  who  marries  a  man  younger  than 
herself  retains  her  youth  much  longer  than  she 
who  marries  a  man  much  her  senior.  In  fact, 
after  a  few  years  of  association,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  see  any  difference  in  the  c^e  of  the  two. 
And  this  not  because  the  man  has  become  pre- 
maturely old,  but  because  the  woman  has  not 
grown  older.  The  usual  objection  to  such  mar- 
riages, that  while  the  man  is  still  in  his  prime, 
the  wife  will  be  an  old  woman,  loses  its  force 
when  the  fa^ts  are  faced.  For  the  wife  does 
not  become  an  old  woman  until  her  husband 
has  become  an  old  man. 

This  is  fact.  The  explanation  is  theory.  My 
own  idea  is  that  the  woman  with  a  young  hus- 
band is  obliged  to  think  young  and  act  young 
until  she  grows  young.  For  as  we  think,  so  are 
we. 

What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  ? — that 
it  is  wise  to  advocate  such  marriages?  As- 
suredly not.  For  while,  from  the  man's  stand- 
point, he  could  not  probably  do  better  than 
secure  at  one  stroke  a  wife,  adviser,  and  friend, 
from  the  woman's  point  of  view  there  are  ob- 
jections. Her  knowledge  of  her  drawback  in 
the  matter  of  age  must  for  a  long  time  be  al- 
ways present  to  her  consciousness.  And  the 
consciousness  of  any  deficiency  tends  to  lower 
the  self-esteem,  and  that  is  bad  for  the  individ- 
ual. And  although  she  may  in  time  overcome 
this  feeling,  yet  the  struggle  will  be  a  hard  one 
and  a  long  one,  and  no  woman  should  be  en- 
couraged to  undertake  it 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  woman's 
nature  to  look  up.  She  would  rather  ask  help 
than  give  it  Though  the  clinging  vine  sort  of 
woman  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  yet  down  at 
the  ver^'  roots  of  her  being  is  the  desire  to  de- 
pend upon  and  be  glided  by  the  man  she  loves. 
So  there  is  great  danger  that  in  the  sort  of  mar- 
riage we  are  considering  only  one  part  of  her 
nature  will  be  satisfied. 

But  when  love  for  a  young  man  leads  the  way 
she  may  unhesitatingly  follow ;  throwing  all  con- 
ventional opinion  aside,  sure,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  many  who  have  preceded  her,  that 
she  will  eventually  come  into  a  serene,  peace- 
ful, beautiful  place. 

Carolyn  D.  W.  Stiles. 

Haddonfield.  N.  J. 
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CHOPIN,  COMPOSER  AND  PIANIST 


FRfeDfeRic  Francois  Chopin  was  born  in 
Zela-Zowa-Wola,near  Warsaw,  in  Poland, 
February  8,  1810;  at  least  so  say  most 
authorities,  and  it  is  so  engraven  on  his 
monument  in  P^re  la  Chaise,  Paris;  but  Moritz 
Karasowski,  his  biographer,  and  tiie  intimate 
of  the  Chopin  family,  says  that  he  was  born  in 
1809.  Except  for  the  sake  of  exactness  it  is  of 
little  import;  for  the  fact  in  which  the  musical 
world  is  interested  is  that  he  was  bom;  and 
that  he  proclaimed  great  musical  truths  in  new 
and  original  lines  distinctively  his  own  and  in 
advance  of  his  time.  Next  to  Wagner,  and  as 
great  as  Wagner,  Chopin  is  the  most  interest- 
ing spirit  in  modem  music.  In  the  piano-play- 
ing world  he  marks  a  peculiar. individual  place 
in  the  evolution  of  pianoforte  literature,  and  a 
place  equally  important  in  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  that  instrument.  Unlike  most 
composers  he  applied  himself  so  essentially  to 
the  field  of  piano  composition  that  the  orches- 
tration of  his  works  is  scarcely  so  characteristic 
of  the  man's  genius  as  some  of  his  so-called 
smaller  works.  We  should,  perhaps,  say 
shorter,  rather  than  smaller,  for  if  erudition  be 
not  so  strongly  marked,  his  genius  is  shown  as 
plainly  in  a  three-line  prelude  as  in  his  con- 
certos and  sonatas.  We  are  told  that  others 
have  departed  from  the  Chopin  spirit  in  tam- 
pering with  this  phase  of  his  works, — that  of 
the  orchestrated  parts.  True  it  is  that  there 
has  never  been  but  one  Chopin,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  him  as  he  appears  to  the  artist  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  escape  a  seeming  fulsome- 
ness.  ^He  was  a  mighty  poet  and  a  subtle- 
souled  psychologist.*  Nothing  could  be  more 
expressive  and  apropos  than  Shelley's  couplet, 
which  Liszt  employs  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Life  of  Chopin,  which  some  claim  is  not  alto- 
gether exact  in  minutiee.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
high  tribute  to  his  friend  and  a  rhapsody  to 
Chopin's  genius,  and  not  less  a  study  in  the 
subtleties  of  a  man  largely  endowed  with  psychic 
insight.  Like  most  prophets.  Chopin  was  not 
understood.  It  has  taken  the  convincing  proof 
of  years  to  show  how  much  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  confrireSy  and  how  worthily  and  mar- 
vellously he  gave  light  on  enlarged  schemes  in 
pianoforte  harmonies  and  increased  scope  of 
expression.  Can  we  imagine,  in  the  wide  ap- 
preciation of  Chopin's  works  to-day,  in  their 
almost  universal  and  reverential  acknowledg- 
ment, that  their  originality  and  singular  poetry 
could  have  failed  to  touch  in  his  day?  Where 
were  the  critics  and  what  were  their  discrimi- 


nation and  discernment?  And  what  had  so  be- 
clouded their  perceptions  that  they  did  not 
know  music? 

The  recognition  which  Liszt  and  Schumann 
gave  him  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule 
during  his  life ;  but  when  we  consider  that  they 
were  artists  and  contemporary  pianists  and 
composers,  it  was  recognition  of  a  high  order. 
Mendelssohn  believed  not  in  his  star  at  first, 
and  other  critics  of  that  day  were  vacillating  in 
opinion  as  to  his  creative  merit  Liszt,  than 
whom  no  one  could  understand  him  better,  hav- 
ing been  personally  and  closely  associated  with 
him,  visited  Poland  with  the  intention  of  study- 
ing the  habits,  customs,  and  national  traits 
there,  and  their  probable  influence  on  his  work. 
Finck  says  that  Chopin  marked-  an  epoch  in 
music  as  certainly  as  did  Wagner,  and  in  his 
smallest  works  are  ideas  enough  to  supply  half 
a  dozen  symphony  and  opera  writers  for  a  life- 
time. Of  his  embellishments  alone  much  can 
be  said, — so  rich,  varied,  and  original,— verita- 
ble patterns  in  point  d*  Alengon;  <* frostwork 
on  the  window-pane ;  ^  dainty  designs  wrought 
out  when  failing  health  seemed  to  make  the 
veil  thinner  and  finer  between  the  material  and 
the  immaterial, —  a  beauty  bom  of  suffering. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  grace  so  concealed  his 
erudition  and  depth  that  to  the  casual  observer 
only  the  ornate  parts  of  his  work  are  first  re- 
marked. Chopin  did  not  write  for  «the  casual 
reader: »  he  wrote  for  those  who  were  willing 
to  dive  deep  for  pearls;  for  those  whose  dis- 
crimination and  criticism  came  from  avenues 
of  thought  similar  to  the  ways  his  suffering 
had  made  him  traverse  \sl  finesse  which  evolves 
itself  only  through  such  lines ;  and  now  that  he 
is  dead  all  the  piano-playing  world  long  to  play 
and  to  understand  Chopin !  He  enlarged  har- 
monies even  at  the  risk  of  old  forms.  His 
were  original  melodies,  and  the  beauties  in 
small  groups  of  grace-notes  and  larger  phrases 
of  the  sort  which  he  used  so  lavishly,  drawing 
upon  the  possibilities  of  the  whole  instrument, 
were  first  sounded  and  grounded  by  him  into 
true  poetic  content,  interpolations,  as  it  were, 
independent  of  his  theme,  and  yet  marvellously 
beautiful  additions  to  it, — a  subtlety  as  delicate 
as  the  cachet  in  sprays  of  mignonette;  true 
poetry  caressed  from  a  cold  keyboard. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  all  temper- 
aments cannot  play  Chopin's  music.  If  there 
be  technique  equal  to  every  requirement  a 
large  intelligence,  knowledge  of  phrasing  and 
mechanical  demands, —  all  will  yet  be  wanting 
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if  the  ^je  ne  sais  quoi^  of  the  Chopin  spirit  be 
not  there.  Clearly  allied  to  this  question  also 
is  that  of  the  tempo  rubato,  so  much  discussed 
in  its  relation  to  Chopin's  works.  It  has 
been  reg^tted  by  some  that  Chopin  did  not 
leave  a  work  or  <<  piano  method »  which  might 
have  treated  more  or  less  directly  on  his  tempo 
rubato,  which  every  other  writer  may  claim  to 
a  degree,  but  Chopin  to  a  very  marked  degree. 
With  all  Chopin's  genius  he  was  not  a  teacher, 
and  it  would  seem  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
« indefinable  something, » — the  <<y>  ne  sais 
guoi,^^  which  takes  up  where  words  leave  off. 
and  that  no  written  disquisition  could  treat  of 
it  clearly.  The  Chopin  tempo  rubato  can  only  ' 
come  with  the  intimate  knowledge  of  Chopin 
as  author  and  as  man,  and  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  similar  means  of  development, —  by 
that  « touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,»  a  temperament  poetical  and  sen- 
sitive. The  greater  the  suffering,  so  much 
nearer  the  refinements  which  should  be  its  out- 
come, to  bring  the  artist  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  psychic  side  of  his  works,  which  is  so 
largely  their  chi^f  charm ;  to  enlarge  the  sym- 
pathies; to  learn  more  of  the  emotions  and 
imagination ;  and  thus  to  know  of  that  perfect, 
refined,  and  unexaggerated  sense  of  balance, 
poise,  and  proportion.  For  how  may  such 
great  beauties  and  truths  be  revealed  to  those 
who  know  only  one  side  of  life?  The  shadows 
and  the  sunshine  make  the  perfect  picture,  and 
in  God's  compensating  laws  He  gives  so  much 
else  to  those  whose  pathways  are  not  always  on 
the  sunny  plain.  It  is  doubtful  otherwise  if 
Chopin  could  have  placed  in  the  score  of  a  one- 
page  prelude  or  etude  such  exceeding  beauty  as 
to  make  the  whole  world  wonder.  Chopin,  at 
one  time,  knowing  how  much  the  tempo  rubato 
influenced  his  work  as  a  whole,  sought  to  mark 
closely,  and,  by  annotations,  to  edit  it  all ;  but  he 
ultimately  gave  up  such  efforts  in  despair,  giving 
only  pedal  and  phrasing  marks,  with  usual  in- 
dications of  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  think- 
ing, doubtless,  that  any  pianist  who  had  culture 
enough  to  play  his  works  should  know,  or 
rather  feel,  the  rubato,  and  where  and  how  to 
convey  it.  Does  not  this  take  us  beyond  what 
words  imply'  Could  there  be  a  greater  argu- 
ment or  a  better  one?  Alas  for  poor  Chopin !  But 
happy  for  him,  too,  that  he  hears  not  the  out- 
rages committed  in  his  name !  It  is  said  that 
he  took  pleasure  in  mischievously  playing  his 
own  compositions — particularly  his  mazurkas 
—  most  distinctive  works  of  which  so  much  has 
been  written  —  without  this  rubato,  thus  rob- 
bing them  of  their  striking  originality  and 
character,  and  then  playing  the  same  composi- 
tion with  that  charming  poetic  liberty, —  in  a 
word,  putting  Chopin  into  them,  to  the  great 
delight  of  his  listeners.  Some  one  has  said  that 
these  mazurkas  are  veritable  love  songs.  I  am 
not  so  impressed.  They  are  sparkling  and 
chic:  and,  with  an  apparent  contradiction,  I 
must    add    that   they  are   not  without   their 


melancholy.  If  they  are  love  songs,  they  must 
be  the  ballads  of  the  g3rpsies,  and  are  about  as 
Hungarian  as  Polish  in  style.  There  are  those 
who  would  say  that  to  play  in  tempo  rubato 
is  simply  to  retard  or  accelerate  the  time  or 
rhythm,  not  taking  into  consideration  that 
true  rubato y  to  be  in  perfect  proportion,  perfect 
form,  must,  over  and  above  that,  come  from 
and  be  prompted  by  the  poetry  of  innermost 
feeling,  and  is  as  difficult  to  imitate  as  to  an- 
alyze. 

He  has  been  accused  by  some  of  being  effem- 
inate, which,  if  true  at  all,  is  of  that  nature 
which  shows  heart  and  the  capacity  for  suf- 
fering,— gentle  traits  which  characterize  the 
manliest  men.  A  victim  to  iU  health  and  a 
supersensitive  organization,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  was  often  misunderstood,  and  that  not 
a  few  of  his  works  are  invested  with  that  pecu- 
liar pathos  which  pervaded  his  life.  If  every 
book  is  to  some  extent  a  history,  it  may  be 
said,  and  truthfully,  that  in  Chopin's  works  his 
own  is  recorded.  With  the  emotions  and  imag- 
ination of  the  poet,  but  once  in  sixteen  years  he 
played  in  concert  in  Paris,  and  « then  to  a  cold 
atid  unsympathetic  audience  which  so  wounded 
his  artistic  sensibilities  »  that  he  only  played  in 
parlors  occasionally  afterward.  Unlike  Wag- 
ner and  Liszt,  who  commanded  the  recognition 
which  ultimately  was  theirs,  Chopin's  style  was 
not  bravura;  melodies  interwrought  with  ara- 
besques were  his,  through  which  they  seem  to 
peep  like  violets  in  the  meadows;  and  in  the 
subtleties  of  his  nocturnes,  in  which  may  be 
vaguely  heard  the  sounds  of  the  summer  night, 
the  shaking  leaves,  and  the  twilight  through 
them  all,  we  find,  par  excellence  the  evening 
reveries  of  the  pianoforte. 

The  Poles  are  essentially  a  musical  people, 
and  Chopin's  genius  is  essentially  national.  In 
many  of  his  works  one  hears  the  melancholy 
wail  of  down-trodden  Poland,  which  he  loved 
so  well  that  upon  leaving  his  native  land  he 
took  a  handful  of  its  soil.  No  work  of  his  bet- 
ter combines  those  patriotic  characteristics,  so 
distinctively  his,  than  his  *F#  Major  Im- 
promptu,»  which  he  commences  with  a  melody 
so  gentle  and  rhythmic  that  it  might  be  a  hymn 
or  a  cradle-song,  then  suddenly,  as  if  swayed 
by  an  access  of  patriotism,  he  dashes  into  a 
martial  movement,  to  leave  it  as  abruptly  and 
go  back  to  the  old  sweet  cadence  again.  Half 
lyric,  half  epic,  the  transition  is  abrupt;  but 
Chopin  dared  what  he  pleased;  he  could  not 
be  his  own  charming  self  and  be  like  anyone 
else.  He  had  a  message  to  give,  and  he  lived 
far  beyond  that  world  where  one  must  talk  and 
shake  hands  like  others, — *^in  that  invisible 
land  which,  whosoe'er  would  enter,  let  him 
learn. »  This  Impromptu  is  only  one  of  many 
mosaics;  multiplicity  of  example  makes  the 
plea  no  stronger.  «'Tis  not  the  many  vows 
that  make  the  truth, »  nor  the  many  works  that 
make  one  great.  His  well-known  <(  Revolu- 
tionary  fitude»  was  written  upon  hearing  of 
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the  downfall  of  his  favorite  city.  It  is  com- 
posed in  a  good  key  to  moan  (C  minor)  and  is 
desperately  pathetic  and  pathetically  desperate ; 
and  when  played  with  proper  tempo  and  with 
suitable  acoustics  the  rapid  left-hand  work 
^ves  the  impression  of  a  moan  to  a  desperate 
unrest  in  the  right-hand  melody, — a  most  heroic 
thing  indeed,  and  far  removed  from  the  accusa« 
tion  of  effeminacy.  His  compositions  cover  the 
field  of  Sonaten,  Bal laden,  Preludien^  Im- 
promptu^ Etuden^  ad  infinitum;  and  so  much 
may  be  expressed  between  the  lines  by  the  ever- 
present  and  indescribable  tempo  rubato.  In 
music  there  is  to  be  interpreted  the  poetic,  the 
humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  gay;  not  a  dif- 
ficult discrimination  to  make.  Chopin,  in  his 
work  of  eleven  Polonaises,  has  treated  the 
national  dance  of  Poland  in  a  most  heroic  and 
chivalric  manner  and  in  a  spirit  of  great  pa- 
triotism and  pride.  They  are  epic  poems,  and 
seem  not  alwa}^  to  be  understood  by  ama- 
teurs. It  must  not  be  considered  that,  because 
Chopin  is  a  poet,  his  poetry  is  all  of  the  <<  moon- 
shiny*  sort;  and  when  the  critic  hears  a  senti- 
mental rendering  of  the  «  A  Major  Polonaise,* 
for  instance,  «  A  Picture  of  Poland's  Greatness,* 
and  the  one  in  C  minor,  of  its  downfall,  he  feels 
like  giving  the  advice  of  Clough  to  his  friend 
Shairp:  «Go  through  Dante's  *  Inferno  >  again, 
and  let  it  burn  some  of  the  rosewater  out  of 
you»  old  fellow.* 

As  we  have  said,  Chopin  was  essentially  a 
writer  for  the  pianoforte.     To  realize  his  fecun- 


dity in  musical  thought,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  would  take  a  lifetime.  His  worl^ 
are  not  to  be  shelved  with  one  private  or  pub- 
lie  reading,  or  two.  or  many;  it  would  be  as 
just  to  look  upon  a  Titian  or  a  Tintoret  once, 
and  turn  its  face  to  the  wall,  saying,  <<  I  have 
seen  it*  Such  is  the  outcome  of  a  soul  «too 
great  and  grave  for  repining,*  from  a  never- 
failing  wellspring  of  melody ;  of  the  abandon  of 
a  true  inspiration  rather  than  an  apparent 
form  or  system.  He  wrote  because  he  could 
not  help  but  write, — as  a  bird  sings;  yet  it  was 
spontaneity  enlarged  upon  and  cultured  by 
endless  work.  Although  he  had  many  distin- 
guished attentions  from  society,  the  insinceri- 
ties of  the  world  appalled  him ;  he  shrank  from 
being  either  underrated  or  misunderstood,  and 
had  both  trials  to  bear.  He  went  on  singing 
out  of  his  soul  sweet  songs  to  help  to  refine, 
beautify,  and  educate.  He  was  the  originator 
and  former  of  one  distinct  school  or  type  of 
pianoforte  music. 

To  sum  it  all,  his  works  are  rare  exotics;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  too  prolonged 
study  of  them  at  a  time  exhausts ;  for  the  emo- 
tional strain  and  mental  stimulus  are  too  great 
But  while  there  are  artists  there  will  be  de- 
votees to  Chopin,  and  his  expressive  and  pa- 
thetic sentiment  will  appeal  to  the  most  elevated 
in  thought, — and  <<he  walked  up  to  fame  as  to 
a  friend's  house.* 

Laura  Hull-Morris. 

lNI>XA|fAPOLI8. 
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A  GREAT  noise  was  made  at  one  tipie  in 
Paris  about  the  portrait  of  an  American 
woman,  a  millionaire,  whose  pretensions 
and  fancies  were  unbounded,  though  not  sup- 
ported by  any  beauty  or  talent,  but  merely  by 
a  well-filled  purse.  They  say  of  her  that,  get- 
ting tired  of  seeing  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  from 
her  windows,  she  wanted  to  know  what  the 
Government  would  charge  for  the  removal  of 
that  obnoxious  monument  <<Se  non  h  vero.* 
.  .  .  The  joke  is,  at  any  rate,  characteristic. 
This  lady  wanted  to  have  her  portrait  painted 

by  Meissonier.    The  artist  refused,  but , 

who  was  standing  behind  him,  and  was  anxious 
to  make  as  quickly  as  possible  <(  son  million  k 
lui,*  persuaded  him  to  undertake  the  task.  I 
saw  the  portrait  which  I  considered  to  t)e  ex- 


cellent in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
lady,  however,  imagined  that  her  hand,  which 
was  putting  on  a  glove,  was  too  large,  and 
wanted  it  to  be  made  smaller,  which  Meissonier 
refused,  saying  :  «The  hand,  being  in  front  of 
the  body,  is  true  both  to  nature  and  perspective. 
It  must  not  and  cannot  be  diminished.  I  shall 
not  alter  it*  This  determination  received  ap- 
proval as  well  as  blame  in  society.  In  clubs 
and  drawing-rooms  people  were  amusing  them- 
selves by  propounding  the  riddle  :  « Will  he 
alter  it  or  not?*  «Will  she  take  it  or  not?* 
In  the  end  the  painter  did  not  alter  it,  but  got 
his  money  all  the  same,  while  the  offended  lady 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  portrait 
— Tassili  Vbrestchagin,  in  the 

•Contemporary  Review.* 
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Lord  Tenny-  A  unique,  uoiform  edition  of 
son's  CoUeeUd  the  complete  poems  of  the 
Writings  j^te  Lord  Tennyson,  includ- 

ing the  invaluable  memoir  by  the  poet's  son,  has 
just  appeared  authoritatively  from  the  Lau- 
reate's publishers,  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
of  London  and  New  York.  The  form  of  the 
edition,  which  is  of  American  manufacture,  is 
well-nigh  perfect:  it  consists  of  ten  volumes, 
medium  octavo,  of  which  six  are  taken  up  with 
the  poems,  and  four  are  devoted  to  Uie  bi- 
ography. The  paper  and  type  are  most  pleas- 
ing; the  portraits  are  in  phot€>gravure;  the  cloth 
binding  is  chaste  and  tasteful ;  and  there  is  an 
excellent  index.  Such  a  series  must  delight 
all  lovers  of  Tennyson  as  well  as  satisfy  the 
taste  of  the  most  fastidious  book  connoisseur. 

The  feature  of  the  edition,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  greatly  prized,  is  the  issue,  uniform 
with  the  poems,  of  the  present  Lord  Tenny- 
son's noble  biography.  Though  the  product  of 
filial  affection  and  a  profound  sympathy,  the 
memoir  is  at  once  dignified  and  restraint:  its 
chief  value  is  the  light  it  casts  on  the  genesis 
of  the  poems,  their  order,  and  the  incidents  to 
which  they  relate.  Considering  the  relation- 
ship, the  son's  impartiality  in  writing  of  his 
famous  father  and  in  treating  of  the  sum  and 
character  of  the  poet's  work  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise;  while  praise  is  also  his  due 
for  the  tact  and  judgment  apparent  throughout 
the  work.  Nowhere  is  the  personality  of  the 
author  obtruded,  and  while  he  is  manifestly 
conscious  of  the  poet's  fame  and  the  peerless 
position  he  held  among  the  eminent  literary 
men  of  his  time,  he  never  lets  filial  regard  be- 
tray him  into  partiality  or  lead  him  to  make  a 
case  for  his  father  beyond  what  the  poet's 
genius  and  achievement  amply  warrant  To 
Tennyson ian  students  special  interest  will  be 
found  in  the  explanations  which  the  poet  gives 
through  the  son  as  to  the  origin,  design,  and 
treatment  of  the  longer  and  more  notable 
poems,  such  for  instance  as  «The  Idylls, » 
«The  Princess, »  «  Maud, »  and  especially  that 
series  of  grand  detached  elegies  which  Tenny- 
son spent  sixteen  years  in  writing  —  «In 
Men3oriam.*>  A  further  interest  attaches  to  the 
Memoir  in  the  criticisms  and  estimates  of  the 
poems,  by  the  poet's  college  chums  and  in- 
timate literary  friends,  scattered  through- 
out the  biography,  as  well  as  in  the  records  of 
conversations  occurring  between  the  poet  and 
his  son  or  between  the  poet  and  the  more  inti- 
mate of  his  eminent  contemporaries.  These 
conversations  throw  light  not  only  upon  the 
design  and  aims  of  the  poet  in  writing  his 
larger  works,  but  also  deal  instructively  with 
(88) 


the  thought  in  famous  lines  and  passages  oc- 
curring throughout  those  and  other  of  his  writ- 
ings. A  notable  example  of  what  we  mean  is 
to  be  found  in  what  the  poet  tells  us  of  the 
amount  of  history  (small  at  the  most)  we  have 
in  the  story  of  Arthur,  in  the  « Idylls  of  the 
King.*  Another  instance  occurs  in  what  is 
related  of  the  evolution  of  ^  In  Memoriam  *  and 
the  motives  which  Tennyson  admits  influenced 
him  in  extending  the  series  of  elegies  as  he 
did — apart,  that  is,  from  its  main  design  as  a 
dirge  over  the  loss  of  Arthur  Hallam,  its  hero. 
A  large  interest  will  also  be  found  in  the  ex- 
tensive correspondence,  interestingly  cited 
throughout  the  biography,  and  in  the  records 
of  delightful  friendships  which  the  poet  enjoyed 
with  many  of  the  great  minds,  and  with  even 
some  illustrious  personages,  of  his  time.  By 
these  men  Tennyson  was  not  only  appreciated 
as  the  official  representative  of  English  litera- 
ture in  the  Victorian  era,  but  was  paid  homage 
to  for  the  nobility  of  his  character,  the  splendor 
of  his  genius,  and  the  breadth  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  interests  which,  together  with  bis 
refined  art  instinct,  manifested  themselves  in 
all  he  thought  and  wrote. 

Tennyson's  supreme  excellence,  indeed,  lies 
not  so  much  in  his  themes  as  in  bis  transcend- 
ent art  It  is  this  that  has  g^ven  him  his  hold 
upon  a  cultured  age  and  won  for  him  immortal- 
ity. His  work  is  the  perfection  of  literary  form, 
and  in  his  lyrical  pieces  exquisite  is  the  melody. 
Not  less  masterly  is  his  power  of  construction, 
while  his  sensibility  to  beauty  is  phenomenal. 
His  secluded  life  brought  him  close  to  nature's 
heart  and  made  him  familiar  with  her  every 
voice  and  mood.  In  interpreting  these,  much 
of  the  charm  lies  in  the  fidelity  of  his  descrip- 
tions and  in  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  word- 
painting.  In  the  Shakespearian  sense  he  lacked 
the  dramatic  faculty,  and  he  had  but  slender 
gifts  of  invention  and  creation.  But  broad,  if 
not  always  strong,  was  his  intelligence,  and 
keen  his  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  time. 
Though  living  apart  from  the  world,  he  was 
yet  of  it ;  and  in  many  of  his  poems  may  be 
traced  not  only  the  doings  but  the  thought  and 
tendencies  of  his  age.  His  Christianity,  though 
undog^atic,  was  real  and  pervasive,  and  his 
love  for  nature  was  a  devotion.  In  national 
affairs  he  showed  himself  the  historic  as  well 
as  the  modem  Englishman,  and  great  was  his 
reverence  for  law  and  freedom. 

«  The  World's         Under  the  chief  editorship  of 

Best  Onuions^    Mr.  Justice  David  J.  Brewer. 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

with  the  aid  of  two  associate  editors,  a  great 
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Library  of  Oratory  has  appeared,  under  the 
title  of  «The  World's  Best  Orations.  »*  Of 
the  ambitious  work,  which  is  to  consist  in 
all  of  ten  handsome  volumes,  imperial  octavo 
in  size,  the  first  six  volumes  have  reached  us. 
The  enterprise,  which  in  its  inception  and 
direction  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  of 
a  body  of  eminent  literary  and  legal  advisers, 
forms  a  colossal  anthology  of  eloquence,  legal, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical,  embracing  the 
masterpieces  of  oratory  of  all  the  great  ancient 
and  modem  nations.  The  plan  of  the  work, 
which  is  alphabetical  in  arrangement,  has  evi- 
dently been  intelligently  and  carefully  thought 
out,  and  we  have  found  it  not  only  exhaustive 
in  its  scope,  but  most  judicious  and  satisfactory 
in  the  character  of  its  selections.  The  latter 
include  specimens  not  only  of  the  great  efforts 
in  foren.sic  oratory  and  debate,  but  of  the  im- 
passioned utterances  of  statesmen,  patriot 
fathers,  and  divines  of  all  ages,  countries,  and 
creeds.  The  selection  of  these  masterful  ora- 
tions, many  of  which  have  burned  themselves 
into  our  mind  and  life  and  quickened  the  pulses 
of  the  heart,  is  a  comprehensive,  tasteful,  and, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  singularly  happy  one. 
Prefaced  to  the  selections  from  each  orator  is  a 
lucid,  well-written  introduction,  giving  a  brief 
critical  estimate  of  the  man  and  his  place  in  his 
profession,  with  some  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  oration  or  discourse 
was  delivered.  As  the  selections  cover  all  ages 
and  countries  in*  which  oratory  has  been  ap- 
preciated, the  work  involved  in  making  choice 
of  the  masterpieces  of  eloquence  embraced  in 
these  volumes  has  been,  as  may  be  imagined, 
no  light  one.  In  the  case  of  the  orators  of  the 
classical  ages  and  of  foreign  countries,  the 
representative  specimens  are  taken  from  stan- 
dard translations  or  other  approved  sources. 

*  Oratory  is  the  masterful  art,'*  observes  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer,  in  his  brief  but  excellent  preface 
to  the  work.  «  Poetry,  painting,  music,  sculp- 
ture, architecture  please,  thrill,  inspire;  but 
oratory  rules.  The  orator  dominates  those  who 
hear  him,  convinces  their  reason,  controls  their 
judgment,  compels  their  action.  .  .  .  Hence 
it  is  that  in  aU  times  this  wonderful  power  has 
been  something  longed  for  and  striven  for.» 
The  editor  admits,  of  course,  that  this  marvel- 
lous power  is  incapable  of  complete  preservation 
on  the  printed  page.  «  The  presence,  the  eye, 
the  voice,  the  magnetic  touch  are  beyond 
record. »  What  is  capable,  however,  of  trans- 
mission and  of  inspiring  perusal  in  the  printed 
page  for  our  delectation  as  well  as  instruction 
is  here  supplied  lavishly  and  with  both  good 
taste  and  judgment  Nor,  as  we  have  remarked, 
have  the  editors  confined  themselves  to  any  one 
profession  or  special  field  of  eloquence.  «  The 
pulpit,  the  bar,  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  the 
popular  assembly  have  each  and  all  been  called 
upon  for  their  best  contributions. »    As  the  work 

^  St.  I/mifl  and  Chicago :  Ferdinand  P.  Kaiser,  Pub- 
lisher. 


is  designed  chiefly  for  the  American  reader, 
prominence,  we  are  told,  is  g^ven  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  orators;  but  this  has  not  been  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  other  countries  and  eras. 
Nor  has  the  enterprise  been  undertaken  simply 
for  the  delight  of  students  or  scholars,  rather 
than  for  the  inspiration  of  patriots  and  men  of 
action.  This  is  vouched  for  by  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate editors.  Prof.  E.  A.  Allen,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  who  thus  speaks  of  the  uses 
of  eloquence  and  its  animating  and  ennobling 
influence: 

•Wherever,*  he  exclaims,  «thc  principle  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man  have  been  at 
stake,  the  all-animating  voice  of  the  orator  has  kept 
alive  the  sacred  flame.  In  the  witenagemot  of  the 
earlier  kings,  in  the  parliament  of  the  later  kings,  in 
the  Massachusetts  town-meeting,  and  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  in  the  legislature  of  every  State,  and 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  wherevei;  in  A^glo- 
Saxon  countries  the  torch  of  liberty  seemed  to  bum  low, 
the  breath  of  the  orator  has  fanned  it  into  flame.  .  . 
So  long  as  there  are  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  so  long  as 
the  strong  oppress  the  weak,  so  long  as  injustice  sits  in 
high  places,  the  voice  of  the  orator  will  be  needed  to 
plead  for  the  rights  of  man.  .  .  .  Without  freedom 
of  thought  and  absolute  freedom  to  speak  out  the  truth 
as  one  wttA  it,  there  can  be  no  advancement,  no  high 
civilization.* 

The  length  of  these  introductory  words  has, 
we  regret,  left  us  little  space  to  deal  in  detail 
with  the  scope  and  contents  of  the  publication. 
To  these  matters  we  must  return  in  a  sub- 
sequent issue  of  the  Magazine,  and  when  more 
of  the  work  has  been  issued.  Meantime,  we 
very  heartily  and  unreservedly  commend  the 
publication  to  our  readers  and  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  oratory  and  who  take  delight  in 
the  animating  and  inspiring  force  and  power 
of  true  eloquence.  The  handsome  mechanical 
appearance  of  the  work  and  the  interesting 
illustrations,  in  photogravure,  which  form  a 
rich  embellishment,  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  anthology. 

Wr^Aorio  Warrisan^s     A  volume  of  essays  en- 
^JAieraryKs'  titled  « Tennyson,    Rus- 

Hmate0»  jrin,  Mill,  and  other  Lit- 

erary Estimates  »*  has  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  the  well-known  Positivist  writer,  jurist,  and 
critic,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  That  the  essays 
are  thoughtful  as  well  as  scholarly  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  considering  their  source; 
though  they  do  not  equally  appeal  to  us;  nor 
can  we  unreservedly  endorse  the  judgments 
passed  upon  every  one  of  the  ten  or  more  Eng- 
lish historians,  poets,  or  litterateurs  whom  the 
essayist  deals  with.  The  Tennyson  critique  is 
in  many  parts  of  it  a  disappointment,  owing  to 
its  depreciatory  tone,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Laureate's  religious  belief,  which  the  Pos- 
itivist critic  rather  scoffs  at  ^<  In  Memoriam,» 
for  instance,  he  characterizes  as  «a  kind  of 
glorified  <  Christian  Year  >  which  made  Tenny- 
son the  idol  of  the  Anglican  clergymen,  and  of 
all  cultured  youth  and  eesthetic  women. »    He 


^  London  and  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900. 
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also  has  a  fling  at  <^The  Princess,)^  which  he 
deems  «a  fantastic  idyllic  romance,  with  a 
gentle  undertone  of  moral  purpose,  not  without 
a  great  deal  of  modem  <  sentiment,  >  and  some 
graceful  and  ladylike  banter. »  He  however 
admits  the  high  place  Tennyson  attained  in 
Victorian  literature,  affirms  that  for  form  and 
melody  he  has  no  equal  but  Milton,  though  he 
deems  him  more  the  artist  than  the  thinker. 

To  Ruskin  Mr.  Harrison  does  more  apparent 
justice,  devoting  three  separate  articles  to  him, 
dealing  with  him  as  a  prophet,  a  master  of 
prose,  and  as  a  writer  who  for  half  a  century 
had  been  giving  to  the  world  an  enormous  mass 
of  stirring  thoughts  and  melodious  speech  about 
the  beautiful  and  the  good.  Over  much  of 
Ruskin*s  work  he  waxes  eloquent  and  almost 
rhapsodizes — if  one  can  apply  the  term  to  so 
severe  a  critic — over  Ruskin's  impassioned 
prose — «  mighty  fantasias  »  of  «  sustained  lim- 
pid grace.  ^  Of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Lamb,  Keats, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  historians  Gibbon, 
Froude,  and  Freeman,  Mr.  Harrison  writes  in- 
structively, and  on  the  whole  with  good  sound 
sense  and  sobriety  of  judgment  To  Mill  he 
gives  high  praise,  as  a  strenuous  and  magnani- 
mous spirit,  endorsing  as  he  does,  John  Mor- 
ley's  characterization  —  «that  he  was  a  great 
teacher  and  example  of  knowledge  and  virtue.^' 
Of  Mill's  famous  treatise  on  «  Liberty,*  which 
deeply  influenced  the  age,  Mr.  Harrison  sums 
it  up  <<as  a  monumental  manual  of  acute  and 
impressive  thought,*  and  an  invaluable  text- 
book for  the  legislator,  the  politician,  and  the 
social  reformer.  Of  his  work  on  the  ^  Subjec- 
tion of  Women  »  he  has  much  that  is  adverse  to 
say,  though  he  admits  the  pregnant  matter  of 
the  book,  « packed  with  accumulated  thought 
and  fused  with  ardent  conviction.*  He  also 
does  justice  to  the  work  by  treating  it  as  more 
than  a  powerful  sermon  against  male  arrogance, 
though  he  castigates  the  title,  the  ^  Subjection 
of  Women,*  as  a  mere  hysterical  sophism,  and 
denounces  MilVs  remedy  for  it  as  «  rank  moral 
and  social  anarchy.*  In  dealing  with  the  later 
English  writers  of  history  Mr.  Harrison  has 
much  that  is  instructive  to  say  of  their  char- 
acteristic methods.  Gibbon,  however,  he  treats 
of  as  a  man  rather  than  as  an  historian,  found- 
ing his  estimate  chiefly  on  Gibbon's  famous 
autobiography  and  his  letters.  G.  M.  A. 


The  'Biography 
ofMiUais* 


An  authentic  biographical 
sketch  of  the  most  distin- 
guished British  painter  of  the  Victorian  era,  Sir 
John  Everett  Millais,  is  to  be  heralded  by  all  who 
profess  a  fondness  for  art  and  its  interpreters. 
The  work  in  question,  in  two  handsome  vol- 
umes, illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Millais* 
pictures  and  sketches,  is  from  the  pen  of  the 


•  ■  Ufe  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millai«.»  By 
John  Guille  Millais.  New  York:  The  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co. 


artist's  son,  who  has  made  liberal  use  of  his 
father's  voluminous  correspondence,  thus  cast- 
ing light  on  the  personal  side  of  a  memorable 
life  which  has  hitherto  been  more  or  less  en- 
shrouded in  darkness. 

Whatever  may  be  Millais'  standing  in  the 
world  of  art  when  compared  with  the  great 
masters  who  preceded  him,  he  deserves  a  front 
rank  among  his  contemporaries;  he  belong^  to 
England's  older  school  of  artists.  His  vein  of 
feeling  and  line  of  effort  were  always  peculiarly 
his  own,  and,  aside  from  Holman  Hunt,  he 
sympathized  little  with  his  associates.  Conse- 
quently he  and  Hunt  founded  a  new  school  of  art, 
becoming  the  original  «  Pre-Raphaelites.*  At 
that  interesting  period  when  Raphael  was  the 
idol  of  the  art  world.  Millais  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  highest,  the  widest,  the  most  manifold 
spiritualism  in  art  was  to  be  attained  only 
through  the  rightful  study  of  nature  By 
rightful  study  he  did  not  mean  the  <<  manual 
photographic  copyism  of  individual  accidental 
nature.*  He  held  the  opinion  which  was  then 
being  exploited  in  France  by  Rio,  that  the  eye 
must  not  be  the  servile  lens  of  a  camera,  which 
receives  with  equal  sympathy,  or  rather  with- 
out sympathy,  all  rays  from  all  objects ;  but, 
with  « the  fine  frenzy  rolling,*  the  eye  must  be — 

*  Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love." 

Millais'  principles  brought  upon  him  bitter 
criticism  and  the  prospect  of  financial  ruin. 
Ruskin  at  the  first  became  his  enemy.  There 
is  a  pathetic  strain  in  his  letters  to  his  wife  at 
this  period.  « He  ( Ruskin )  does  not  under- 
stand my  work,  which  is  now  too  broad  for  him 
to  appreciate.*  Later,  when  even  his  friends 
began  to  lose  faith,  he  himself  lost  pleasure 
and  hope  in  his  profession.  But  when  «The 
Black  Brunswicker*  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition  in  i860,  those  who 
heretofore  had  been  his  most  bitter  critics  be- 
came the  most  enthusiastic  ones,  and  he  again 
derived  pleasure  from  his  work. 

From  then  on,  though  the  quality  of  his  work 
was  unchanged,  he  showed  greater  breadth, 
still  overshadowing  the  exaggerated  chiaro- 
scuro— so  destructive  to  pure  and  full  color — 
prevalent  with  his  fellow  artists.  The  want  of 
taste  in  art  of  that  period  was  due  largely  per- 
haps to  the  academic  conventionalisms,  which 
fostered  artificialities. 

In  tracing  the  life  of  Millais— «the  Child,* 
as  he  was  always  and  reverently  known  at  the 
Garrick  Club  —  «the  Laird*  of  Du  Manner's 
« Trilby* — we  again  learn  that  the  offsprings 
of  genius  are  ofttimes  in  their  intuitive  origin 
vague  and  formless ;  they  require  data  on  which 
to  build,  which  data  the  exhaustive  and  induc- 
tive study  of  nature  supplies.  His  success  at 
times  was  considerable,  though  never  adequate 
to  his  deservings.  His  life  was  not  free  from 
that  hardship  and  drudgery  which  invariably 
precedes  the  recognition  of  genius.     I.  A.  P. 
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LITERATURE   FOR   CHILDREN 


THE  choice  of  literature  for  children  is  com- 
ing to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  an 
important  problem.  Considering  how 
wide  a  range  is  covered  by  literature,  how 
impressive  is  the  child  mind,  and  how  almost 
every  great  truth  of  Nature  and  of  life  can  be 
taught  through  literature,  the  question  of  what 
children  should  read  or  have  read  to  them  is 
surely  a  vital  one.  It  is,  or  should  be,  the  burn- 
ing question  of  the  hour  to  every  parent  and 
teacher.  In  the  many  books  and  general  read- 
ing-matter to  which  the  majority  have  access 
to-day  lies  a  cause  for  g^reat  apprehension  and 
for  great  rejoicing.  What  will  the  choice  be  ? 
Many  people  will  set  before  children,  or  allow 
them  to  read,  that  which,  while  not  really 
vicious  or  bad,  is  absolutely  insipid,  harmful, 
and  false.  A  kind  of  slow  poison,  which  they 
would  shrink  in  horror  from  administering  to 
the  physical  child,  is  placed  within  reach  of  the 
soul  child,  the  real  beings  to  imbibe  at  its  own 
judgment  and  will. 

Quite  as  essential  to  the  child's  well-being  as 
his  food  and  clothing  is  the  mental  food,  that 
which  will  help  or  hinder  his  soul  growth. 
Everything  cannot  be  done  in  the  schools. 
The  home,  first  and  foremost,  should  hold  this 
matter  as  a  high  and  sacred  trust.  The  next 
sacred  trust  rests  with  the  schools — largely 
with  the  public  schools.  And  these  can  and 
will  do  much.  In  many  cases  where  the  child's 
home  surroundings  are  those  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  vice,  a  double  responsibility  lies 
with  the  schools.  Often  in  homes  of  refine- 
ment and  wealth  the  parents  are  as  sadly  lack- 
ing^  in  ideas  of  what  their  children  should  read 
as  in  homes  where  all  opportunities  are  lacking: 
but  whatever  the  home  environments,  teachers 
should  be  able  wisely  to  guide  the  children 
under  their  care,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
in  their  choice  of  literature. 

A  change  is  coming  about  in  the  new  «  Read- 
ers »  issued  for  the  schools,  since  the  realiza- 
tion, by  those  who  have  gfiven  the  question 
deep  thought  and  study,  that  all  which  the 
child  reads  may  as  well  be  good  literature  and 
lead  to  a  desire  for  more  good  literature. 

Systematic  reading  and  telling  of  stories  of 
the  best  kind,  without  attempts  at  explanation 
or  analysis,  together  with  some  special  work 
from  the  first  Primary  Grade  upwards  (and  in 
the  home,  a  like  method),  are  the  ladders  by 
which  the  little  minds  may  climb  upward.    The 


children  may  not  know  they  are  being  guided. 
Their  joy  and  delight  in  the  stories  and  books, 
so  full  of  interest,  are  all  of  which  they  may  be 
conscious.  But  in  after  years,  when  the  whole 
wide  world  of  literature  is  open  before  them, 
and  they  can  enter  in,  able  to  enjoy  to  the  utter- 
most, and  to  choose  wisely  and  naturally  of  the 
best,  they  may  turn  grateful  hearts  to  those  who 
gave  them  the  key  to  one  of  life's  highest  trea- 
sures. 

A  collection  of  books  in  the  schoolroom,  to 
which  the  children  may  have  access  at  odd 
moments,  — in  short,  a  small,  well-chosen  <*  cir- 
culating ^library, —  is  a  wonderful  aid  to  the 
teacher  who  aims  to  help  pupils  in  the  matter 
of  books.  The  children  learn  to  love  these 
books,  to  read  them,  and  to  try  to  possess  sim- 
ilar ones.  I  know  of  pennies  earned,  saved 
carefully,  and  expended  for  just  such  books, 
where  neither  the  children  nor  their  parents 
would  ever  have  thought  of  buying  such,  or,  in 
fact,  any  books  at  all.  « Indirect  influence  ! » 
Who  shall  estimate  its  power,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil?  Alas,  that  the  proper  libraries 
must  in  so  many  cases  be  supplied  out  of  the 
ambitious  teacher's  slender  purse  rather  than 
be  furnished  as  a  necessary  equipment  of  every 
good  schoolroom.  But  the  world  is  awake, 
wide  awake,  in  this  closing  hour  of  a  great  cen- 
tury. The  years  to  come  are  full  of  hope  for 
all  good  things. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  a  few  special  thoughts 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  The  schools  need, 
above  all  things,  teachers  who  with  heart  and 
soul  love  good  literature  themselves.  Those 
who  provide  teachers  for  their  children  need  to 
realize  this.  Above  and  beyond  all  else  parents 
need  to  know  and  love  good  literature. 

The  next  steps  in  the  problem  «  What  litera- 
ture shall  we  g^ve  our  children,*  then  reveal 
themselves.  Knowing  the  help  it  may  prove  to 
many  who  have  not  given  this  question  of 
literature  much  thought,  yet  who  wish  to  make 
a  definite  beginning,  I  will  venture  to  give  here 
a  list  of  books  which  may  be  safely  taken  as  a 
basis.  Space  forbids  naming  many  books  which 
could  be  rightly  included.  Another  list,  equally 
good,  yet  including  but  few  of  the  books  here 
mentioned,  might  also  be  brought  forward. 
Yet  the  volumes  named,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
state,  cover  a  wide,  interesting,  and  helpful 
range,  and  the  majority  could  badly  be  spared 
from  the  library  shelf. 
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Sir  Thomas  Malory's  «  Morte  D' Arthur, »  Sid- 
ney Lanier's  «The  Boy's  King  Arthur, »  or 
Charles  Morris's  «  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  » —  two  of  the  best  adapta- 
tions of  Malory;  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
« Shakespeare  for  Children »;  « Series  of  His- 
torical Tales, >>  by  Charles  Morris  (including 
Greek.  Roman,  German,  English,  and  American 
historical  tales);  « Stories  from  Homer, »  by 
Alfred  J.  Church ;  Grimm's  or  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  «  Fairy  Tales  »;  « Tales  of  Troy.» 
by  Charles  De  Garmo;  «01d  Greek  Stories,» 
by  James  Baldwin ;  «The  Story  of  Siegfried,* 
by  the  same  author;  << Classic  Stories  from 
Plato  and  other  Writers, »  by  Mary  E.  Burt; 
« Classic  Stories  for  Little  Children, »  by  Mrs. 
Lida  McMurray ;  «  Ten  Little  Boys  on  the  Road 
from  Long  Ago,»  and  « Seven  Little  Sisters, » 
by  James  Andrews;  « Stories  of  Indian  Chil- 
dren,* by  Mary  Hall  Husted;  Hawthorne's 
«  Wonder  Book  »  and  «  Tanglewood  Tales  » ;  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  « Tales  of  a  Grandfather*;  The 
« Scottish  Chiefs,* by  Jane  Porter;  «The  Jungle 
Books,*  by  Rudyard  Kipling;  «The  Child's 
Garden  of  Verse,*  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson; 
«  Robinson  Crusoe  *  (or,  for  the  very  youngest 
readers,  ^Robinson  Crusoe  for  Boys  and  Girls,* 
by  Mary  HaU  Husted  and  Lida  McMurray); 
«The  Story  Hour,*  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin; 
«'Tales  of  the  Christ-Child,  by  Andreas  Hofer; 
« Nature  Studies  for  Little  People,*  adapted 
from  writings  of  John  Burroughs  by  Mary  E. 
Burt;  Poems  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  the 
Cary  Sisters;  Eugene  Field's  « Selected  Poems 
and  Stories* ; «  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children, » 
by  Celia Thaxter ;  «  Little  Knights  and  Ladies.* 
by  Margaret  E.  Sangster;  « Little  Flower 
People,*  by  Hale;  «A  Song  of  Life.*  by 
Margaret  Morley;  « Little  Folks  in  Furs  and 
Feathers,*  by  Olive  Thome  Miller;  «Wild 
Neighbors,*  by  Ernest  IngersoU;  « Citizen 
Bird.*  by  Mabel  O.Wright  and  Dr.  Elliot Coues ; 
«  Four- Footed  Americans,*  by  Mabel  O.Wright. 
Chapman's  edition;  «Bird  Neighbors,*  by 
Neltje  Blanchan;  « Sharp  Eyes*  and  «Eye 
Spy,*  by  William  Hamilton  Gibson;  «Walce 
Robin*  and  «Riverby,*  by  John  Burroughs  ;and 
«How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,*  by  Mrs. 
William  Starr  Dana. 

With  regard  to  the  ages  of  children  for  whom 
the  books  just  mentioned  may  be  adapted  I 
cannot  state  any  definite  range.  My  thought, 
however,  is  this:  beginning  with  the  child  of 
five  or  six,  the  books  named  will  become  litera- 
ture such  as  the  child  may  grow  up  with,  and 
much  of  it  into,  through  all  the  years  of  child- 
hood. Such  writings  as  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  and  of  the  various  poets  mentioned  are 
of  course  not  to  be  outgrown,  but  are  rather  of 
the  class  to  be  <* grown  into.* 

Some  of  the  old  classic  stories  mentioned 
—  stories  told  in  forms  adapted  to  children's 
understanding  or  interest — will  doubtless  in 
many  instances  be  replaced  later  on  by  the 
same   literature  in   its  original  form.      What 


the  child  of  ten  or  twelve  eagerly  devoured 
in  the  simple  English  translation  will  be  as 
eagerly  seized  upon  in  the  original  Latin, 
Greek,  or  German  some  years  later. 

The  last-named  book  in  the  above  list,  «  How 
to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,*  by  Mrs.  William 
Starr  Dana,  may  be  considered  as  more  espe- 
cially a  reference  book  for  grown-up  people, 
and  its  right  to  a  place  on  this  list  questioned. 
But  it  is  far  more  than  a  reference  book.  Just 
such  a  book  as  this  will  become  a  real  « litera- 
ture of  life*  to  have  within  reach  at  a  ver>' 
early  age.  Its  revelations  of  the  very  soul  of 
life,  through  its  fine  descriptions  of  the  «  flower- 
people*  about  us,  may  do  more  than  a  hundred 
talks  and  sermons.  The  child  who  knows  such 
a  book  early  will  be  a  lover  of  William  Hamil- 
ton Gibson,  of  John  Burroughs,  of  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie,  and  of  hosts  of  our  good  <*  na- 
ture writers.*  He  will  become  a  lover  of  Na- 
ture herself,  for  he  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  led 
to  the  fountain  source  through  contact  with 
such  authors. 

I  may  give  here,  in  line  with  our  thought^ 
some  words  of  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie : 

« When  a  man  gains  personal  knowledge  of  Nature, 
he  begins  to  see  what  Nature  has  done  for  all  men.  To 
establish  these  personal  relations,  to  come  into  direct 
contact  with  Nature,  is  therefore  one  of  the  chief  ways 
of  mastering  the  secret  and  mystery  of  the  development 
of  man  in  this  world.  It  is,  however,  much  more  than 
this ;  for  it  is  one  great  method  of  so  broadening,  enrich- 
ing, and  nourishing  the  individual  that  he  becomes  a 
master  of  life  and  its  forces.  The  knowledge  which  a 
man  may  gain,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  observation, 
imagination,  absorption,  and  self-surrender,  from  Na- 
ture, makes  him  an  artist  in  the  use  and  treatment  of  hia 
life  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  richest  material, 
by  placing  him  in  the  best  conditions,  and  by  develop- 
ing and  directing  the  activity  of  his  whole  nature.* 

Speaking  of  education  in  training  oneself  to 
observation,  he  sa5rs : 

*■  without  this  training  no  one  can  really  see  Nature 
In  her  varied  aspects  and  her  familiar  and  obvious  life ; 
and  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  modem  men  that  a  grow- 
ing literature  of  natural  observation  furnishes  stimulus 
and  endless  suggestion  for  such  an  education.  Such 
writers  as  Gilbert  White,  Thoreau,  Burroughs,  and  Jef- 
feries  —  to  make  no  mention  of  manuals  and  text-books 
prepared  for  scientific  purpose — open  the  natural  world 
to  one  who  has  remained  ignorant  of  it,  and  suggest  the 
methods  by  which  one  may  repeat  in  his  own  experience 
the  first  steps  in  observation  which  the  race  took  so 
long  ago.  and  upon  which  so  large  a  part  of  its  know- 
ledge, character,  and  achievements  ultimately  rest." 

It  becomes  a  sacred  duty  of  parents  to  place 
within  reach  of  their  children  literature  of  the 
class  referred  to  as  early  as  possible,  that  it 
may  connect  with  the  children's  actual  observa- 
tion to  form  a  union  of  helpful  forces  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  natures. 

The  book,  « Little  Nature  Studies  for  Little 
People,*  above  mentioned,  is  adapted  from  the 
writings  of  John  Burroughs,  and  represents  one 
step  of  many  now  being  made  to  adapt  nature 
literature  to  become  reading-material  for  even 
very  young  children.  While  Mrs.  Dana's  book 
does  not  come  under  this  heading,  it  is  yet,  as 
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I  have  said,  a  book  early  to  be  given  to  chil- 
dren. First  will  come  its  illustrations  as  its 
drawing  power.  The  memory  to  me  is  plea- 
sant and  suggestive  of  a  certain  little  boy  of 
three  and  a  g^rl  of  six,  bending  eagerly  over 
this  « Flower  Book,»  and  comparing  the  pre- 
cious <*yellow  lady's-slipper, » — the  showy  orchis, 
and  the  violets  and  jack-in-the-pulpits,  which 
they  had  been  discovering  in  the  woods  near 
their  lake  home,  with  the  ones  pictured  in, 
«  Mamma's  lovely  flower-book.'*  «Can  I  have  a 
birdie-book?  » —  Can  I  have  a  Flower-Book,  now. 
Mamma?  ^ — were  questions  often  asked  by  the 
little  boy.  He  knew  many  of  the  real  birds 
and  flowers  and  was  wholly  at  one  with  the  life 
of  Held  and  wood.  He  was  wildly  delighted 
to  be  allowed  carefully  to  handle  the  books 
which  pictured  his  treasures.  The  mys- 
terious connection  of  the  printed  page  with 
the  picture  and  with  picture  revelations  of 
life  were  to  him  as  yet  unknown.  But  only 
a  few  years  separated  him  from  the  reve- 
lation. His  sister  of  six  was  already  learn- 
ing a  few  printed  words  and  had  discovered 
that  the  letters  under  the  « lady-slipper » — 
formed  the  name  of  her  pet  flower.  Think  you 
the  child  would  stop  short  with  these?  In  a 
few  years  the  words  on  the  page  would  open  a 
new  world  to  link  with  the  world  her  eyes 
revealed.  Link  upon  link  would  grow  the 
development  of  the  «heart,»  the  « intellect,* 
or,  in  other  words,  the  «  soul-life  »  of  the  child. 
Arlo  Bates,  in  his  ^  Talks  on  the  Study  of 
Literature, »  has  some  vigorous  words  and  sug- 
gestions upon  the  subject  of  child  literature, 
which  may  well  be  considered  thoughtfully  by 
parents  and  teachers.  From  a  lengthy  chapter 
on  «  Fiction  ^  I  can  choose  but  portions,  trust- 
ing that  all  will  be  interested  to  complete  the 
chapter  if  not  already  familiar  with  it 

*  A  healthy  child  is  instinctively  in  the  position  of  a 
learner.  He  is  unconsciously  full  of  deep  wonderment 
concerning  this  world  imwhich  he  finds  himself,  and 
concerning  this  mysterious  thing  called  life,  in  which 
he  has  a  share.     His  mind  is  eager  to  receire,  but  it  is 


entirely  free  from  any  affectation.  A  child  accepts 
what  appeals  to  him  directly,  and  he  is  without  scruple 
in  neglecting  what  does  not  interest  him.  He  learns 
only  by  slow  degrees  that  knowledge  may  have  value 
and  interest  from  its  remote  bearings,  and  in  dealing 
with  him  in  the  earliec  stages  of  mental  development 
there  is  no  other  means  so  sure  and  effective  as  story- 
telling. It  is  here  that  a  child  finds  the  specific  and  the 
concrete,  while  he  is  still  too  immature  to  be  moved  by 
the  general  and  the  abstract. 

« It  is  <  to  cater  to  this  universal  taste,*  the  circulars  of 
the  publishers  assure  us,  that  so-called  <  juvenile  litera- 
ture >  was  invented.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  extravagant, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  modem  juvenile  literature 
has  blighted  the  rising  generation,  as  rust  blights  a 
field  of  wheat.  The  holiday  counters  are  piled  high 
with  hastily  written,  superficial,  often  inaccurate,  and, 
what  is  most  important  of  all,  unimaginative  books. 
The  nursery  of  to-day  is  littered  with  worthless  volumes, 
and  the  child  half  way  through  school  has  already  out- 
lived a  dozen  varieties  of  books  for  the  young. 

*■  A  good  many  of  these  works  are  as  full  of  informa- 
tion as  a  sugar-coated  pill  is  of  drugs. 

■  It  is  even  more  important  for  children  than  for  adults 
that  their  reading  shall  be  imaginative.  The  only  way 
to  protect  them  against  worthless  books  is  to  give  them 
a  decided  taste  for  what  is  good.  It  is  only  after  chil- 
dren have  been  debauched  by  vapid  or  sensational  books 
that  they  come  to  delight  in  rubbish.  It  is  easier  in  the 
first  place  to  interest  them  in  real  literature  than  in 
shams.  The  thing  is  to  tal^  the  trouble  to  see  to 
it  that  what  they  read  is  good.  The  most  common  er- 
ror in  this  connection  is  to  suppose  that  children 
need  an  especial  sort  of  literature  different  from  that 
suited  to  adults.  As  far,  certainly,  as  serious  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  there  is  neither  adult  literature 
nor  juvenile  literature;  there  is  simply  literature. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  literature  best  for  grown  persons 
is  the  Uterature  best  for  children.  The  limitations  of 
youth  have,  and  should  have,  the  same  effects  in  liters* 
ture  as  in  life.  They  restrict  the  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  the  facts  of  life;  and  equally  they  set  a 
bound  to  the  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  what 
is  read.  The  impressions  which  a  child  gets  from  either 
are  not  those  of  liis  elders. 

«  The  important  thing  is  that  what  the  growing  mind 
receives  shall  be  vital  and  wholesome.  It  is  less  im- 
portant for  the  child  to  mistake  what  is  genuine  than  to 
receive  as  true  what  is  really  false.  We  all  commit  er- 
rors in  the  conclusions  which  we  draw  from  life ;  and 
so  will  it  be  with  children  and  books.  Books  which  are 
wise  and  sane,  however,  will  in  time  correct  the  mis- 
conceptions they  beget,  as  life  in  time  makes  clear  the 
mistakes  which  life  has  produced.* 

Lillian  Medora  Cherry. 

MlNlTBAPOLIS. 


CHANGED  ASPECTS  OF  GIRLHOOD 


«  X'^BRTAur  characteristics  from  time  immemorial 
I  associated  with  girlhood  are  strangely  absent  in 

V_^  the  young  woman  of  to-day.  The  sunshiny, 
hopeful,  merry  nature,  the  even  temper  and 
contented  spirit,  the  joyousness  that  brings  her  close  to 
the  source  of  light  and  life;  where  are  they?  The 
slight  melancholy,  morbidness,  introspection,  the  over- 
seriousness  and  intensity:  the  nervous  irritability, 
anxiety,  and  worry ;  the  desire  to  be  always  with  some 
one,  doing  something,  going  somewhere,  a  prey  to  ex- 
citement in  some  form;  the  entire  lack  of  repose :  whence 
come  these  things  ?  Inasmuch  as  they  are  not  natural 
qualities,  in  some  way  they  must  be  the  product  of  our 
system  of  life  and  education.  The  absence  of  abound- 
ing, vigorous  health,  the  want  of  harmony  between  a 
girl's  education  and  her  natural  duties,  the  excessive 
companionship  and  nervous  restlessness  of  school  and 
college  life,  and  the  unnatural  seriousness  so  long 
attached  to  woman  as  a  problem,  will  easily  account  for 
these  unusual  characteristics. 

■  The  lack  of  quiet  and  solitude  already  referred  to 


has  more  serious  moral  and  spiritual  results  than  a  care* 
less  observer  would  suppose.  Women  forget  how  to  be 
quiet.  They  cannot  '  fold  the  hands  of  thrift,  sit  still, 
and  find  truth  near.*  They  do  not  learn  to  make  for 
themselves  and  to  use  times  of  solitude  as  the  greatest 
element  in  the  growth  of  beautiful  character.  When 
really  only  hurried  and  worried  over  trifles,  they  fancy 
they  are  accomplishing  great  results,  and  cannot  take 
time  for  enjoying  beautiful  things,  and  thinking  beauti- 
ful thoughts.  They  have  yet  to  learn  the  results  of  a 
*  tranquil  activity  *  with  a  '  sweet  serenity  *  of  mind,  and 
time  for  those  thoughts  that 

*Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence.* 

Through  her  intellect  woman  may  exert  a  strong  in- 
fluence; but  it  is  only  when  her  spiritual  nature  is  thus 
developed  that  the  melody  of  her  life  rings  clear  and 
true,  soothing,  encouraging,  charming,  and  inspiring 
mankind.* 
-£.  H.  MuRDOCK  IN  *  Rational  Education  for  Girls.* 
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SOME   WONDERFUL   PARALLELS  — U* 

NOJV  MODERN  SCIENCE  HAS  INVADED   THE  REALM  OF  FABLEDOM 


The  Barber's  Reeds  and  the  Phonograph 

FROM  Greek  mythology  comes  the  tale  of 
King  Midas,  who  offended  Apollo  and 
was  punished  by  him  with  ass's  ears. 
These  ears  were  naturally  a  sensitive 
subject  with  the  king,  who  wore  long,  bushy  hair 
to  conceal  them.  H  is  hair  dresser,  however,  was 
in  the  secret,  and  it  weighed  upon  him  heavily. 
At  last,  when  he  could  no  longer  endure  the 
strain  of  silence,  he  went  to  a  secluded  spot,  dug 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  whispered  into  it  the  words, 
«King  Midas  has  ass's  ears,»  and  replaced  the 
soil.  Upon  this  spot  there  later  grew  reeds 
which  took  up  the  secret  through  their  roots, 
and  ever  after,  when  the  wind  blew  through 
them,  they  could  be  heard  to  murmur:  «King 
Midas  has  ass's  ears. » 

Here  we  have,  surrounded  by  an  imaginative 
setting,  the  essential  principle  of  the  sound  of 
words  long  preserved  and  finally  re-expressed 
under  favorable  conditions.  Until  within  a  few 
years  this  has  stood  as  a  particularly  wild  flight 
of  fancy,  but  recent  science  has  given  us  a 
versatile  machine  —  the  phonograph  —  whose 
powers  far  exceed  those  of  the  talkative  reeds. 

The  Medusa's  Head  and  a  Rifle 

When  Perseus  was  returning  with  the  head 
of  the  Medusa  he  was  attacked  by  the  hostile 
band  of  Phineas.  Being  outnumbered  and  in 
danger,  he  finally  held  before  them  the  fatal 
head,  whose  power  was  such  as  to  instantly 
petrify  all  beholders, — ^turning  them  into  dead 
statues  in  the  very  attitudes  of  the  most  active 
life. 

Here  the  parallel  is  not  upon  the  petrifaction 
of  the  body,  which,  after  death,  is  no  uncom- 
mon phenomenon,  but  to  an  instantaneous 
death  which  .preserves  in  the  body  the  attitude 
of  active  life.  Since  the  advent  of  the  rifle 
this  is  occasionally  met  with. 

A  striking  instance  is  given  of  a  tiger-hunter 
who  fired  at  close  range  at  a  tiger  about  to  spring. 
To  his  surprise,  since  he  was  an  experienced 
marksman,  the  beast  made  no  motion,  but  con- 
tinued to  crouch,  with  tense  muscles,  apparently 
upon  the  very  instant  of  leaping.  Urging  his 
mount  to  one  side  to  avoid  the  attack,  he 
gradually  worked  around  the  still  motionless 
tiger,  and  finally  approached  near  enough  to 
find  that  his  bullet  had  struck  into  the  brain, 
causing  instant  death  without  change  of  posi- 
tion. 


The  Fool's  Sleigh  and  a  Horseless  Carriage 

In  one  of  the  Russian  fairy  tales  the  fool  of 
the  family  received  certain  miraculous  powers 
through  the  influence  of  a  magic  pike,  which 
he  had  released  after  catching.  Of  these, 
nothing  more  amazed  his  neighbors  than  to 
see  him  mount  his  sleigh,  and,  without  hitching 
a  horse  before  it,  drive  it  off  at  word  of  com- 
mand. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  we  have  become 
familiar  with  horseless  street  cars;  and  now 
horseless  carriages,  independent  of  rails,  are 
growing  common  as  well.  Doubtless  inventive 
skUl  could  also  produce  a  horseless  sleigh  were 
the  demand  to  arise. 

The  Princess's  Window  and  the  X-Ray 
Fluoroscope 

Examples  of  remarkable  vision  are  not  want- 
ing in  fairy  stories,  but  none  has  seemed  more 
impossible  than  that  of  the  hard-hearted  prin- 
cess and  her  twelve  windows.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  princess  made  a  condition 
with  her  would-be  suitors  that  they  must  suc- 
cessfully hide  from  her  view  or  forfeit  their 
lives.  Then  she  repaired  to  her  windows  and 
found  them  easily,  for  the  virtue  of  these 
windows  was  such  that  whosoever  looked 
through  them  could  see  through  solids  as 
through  air,  and  all  things  were  revealed. 
One  young  man  who  hid  in  the  cellar  was  de- 
tected in  a  trice,  for  the  solid  walls  and  floors  be- 
came transparent  when  she  stood  at  the  windows. 
Another  got  a  fish  to  swallow  him,  but  from 
the  twelfth  window  she  saw  him  in  his  strange 
hiding-place,  and  it  was  not  until  the  success- 
ful suitor  changed  his  form  to  that  of  a  mouse 
that  she  was  finally  baffled. 

This  power  of  seeing  what  is  concealed  be- 
hind opaque  solids  has  now  at  last  passed  over 
into  the  realm  of  science  with  the  advent  of 
the  «  X  »  or  «  Roentgen  »  ray. 

By  the  use  of  the  fluoroscope,  books,  wooden 
blocks,  and  many  other  solids  are  seen  to  be 
transparent  before  this  strange  new  ray. 

Enchantment  and  Hypnotism 

We  read  in  Ovid  that  Mercury  « spoke  the 
three  words  which  induce  slumber ;»  in  fairy 
tales  we  read  of  the  sleeping  princess  and  her 
attendants,  who  were  laid  under  the  spell  of 
slumber  by  enchantment ;  and  there  are  many 
additional  fabulous  instances  of  sleep  being 
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induced  by  the  magical  powers  of  other  indi- 
viduals. 

To-day  hypnotism  would  be  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  explanation  for  most  of  these  phe- 
nomena. Scientists  to-day  generally  admit  the 
power  of  one  person,  through  hypnotic  influ- 
ence, to  throw  another  into  a  state  of  lethargy, 
keep  him  thus  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
rouse  him  at  will. 

The  resemblance  between  other  phases  of 
enchantment  and  hypnotism  is  equally  marked. 
In  the  matter  of  hallucination,  for  example,  the 
butcher,  in  the  <<  Arabian  Nights,  >>  who  through 
mag^c  was  made  to  believe  that  leaves  were 
golden  coins,  was  no  more  completely  fooled 
than  the  hypnotic  subjects  who  are  made  to 
fight  imaginary  bees,  or  to  go  for  horseback 
rides  upon  dining-room  chairs.  And  there  are 
also  many  stories  of  bewitched  ones  who  were 
compelled  to  perform  various  kinds  of  labor  for 
the  enchanters ;  but  these  are  paralleled  closely 
by  that  phase  of  h3rpnotism  which  has  gained 
recent  prominence  ,in  the  courts,  namely,  the 
power  of  one  person  to  ^  carry  out  a  desired 
purpose  through  mental  control  of  another's 
actions, — the  subject  unconsciously  performing 
whatever  the  master  will  directs. 

The  foregoing  parallels  by  no  means  exhaust 


the  subject.  Rather  they  are  but  a  few  scatter- 
ing instances  of  the  many  remarkable  resem- 
blances between  the  realities  of  modem  science 
and  the  beliefs  of  olden  fable,  but  they  are 
surely  sufficient  to  make  good  the  opening 
statement  As  has  been  shown  in  all,  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  after  ridiculing  its 
early  superstitious  beliefs,  has  finally  reasserted 
many  of  them  with  emphasis,  although  in  the 
process  of  realization  they  have  lost  their  ori- 
ginal fanciful  setting. 

It  may  be  to  some  an  interesting  speculation 
as  to  whether  these  same  fables  may  not  have 
been  partly  unconscious  prophecies  through 
some  mysterious  power  of  insight  permeating 
superstition  itself,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  it  beyond  the  point  of  speculation. 

At  all  events  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  science  has 
already  brought  us  to  the  point  where  some  of 
the  wildest  imaginings  of  former  impossibilities 
are  made  possible.  And  in  spite  of  the  wise 
humility  of  scientific  men  who  recognize  the 
great  realm  of  the  unknown  still  beyond  their 
attainment,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reflect,  as 
well,  that  these  already  stand  the  peers  of  the 
gods,  enchanters,  and  fairies  of  bygone  beliefs. 

New  York.  Harry  Chase  Brearley. 


AN   ADMIRAL   OF   FRANCE— DU   QUESNE 


France,  the  last  of  the  great  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope to  possess  a  strong  navy,  created 
hers,  full-armed,  as  it  were  in  a  night.  It 
was  a  brilliant  feat  of  sleight-of-hand,  ac- 
complished by  the  zealous  and  gifted  statesman 
whom  Louis  XIV  placed  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partments of  Finance  and  Marine,  the  famous 
Colbert  When  he  came  into  office  in  1662  the 
new  minister  found  that  the  royal  navy  of  France 
counted  only  six  miserable  galleys  and  two 
warships,  with  an  appropriation  of  but  300,000 
francs.  Ten  years  later  he  had  built  up  a  navy 
with  a  budget  of  13,000,000  francs  and  a  fleet  of 
fifty  warships.  A  minister  so  energetic  and  work- 
ers so  skilful  made  possible  the  sudden  rise  of 
the  French  navy  and  the  remarkable  growth  of 
French  maritime  power,  which  helped  to  give 
brilliance  and  splendor  to  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarch.  Of  the  men  who  rose  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  majesty's  newly  formed  squadrons, 
and  whose  exploits  were  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  Frenchmen,  Admiral  Du  Quesne  may  be 
counted  the  foremost. 

Born  in  the  seaport  town  of  Dieppe  in  16 10, 
son  of  a  shipmaster  and  officer  of  the  king's 
navy,  Du  Quesne  grew  to  boyhood  among  the 
masts  and  rigging  of  ships,  the  songs  of  sailorfi, 
and  the  rough  daring  of  seafaring  men.  There, 
too,  he  grew  to  love  the  sea,  and  early  learned 
his  trade  of  sailor-boy  on  board  his  father's 
coasters.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  was  al- 
ready serving  as  chief  officer  on  his  father's 


somewhat  illegitimate  cruises  in  which  he  com- 
bined trade  and  piracy  to  his  own  advantage. 
Eight  years  later,  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
Du  Quesne  entered  the  king's  service  with  a 
captain's  commission,  and  for  fifty  years  took 
part,  either  as  subordinate  or  superior,  in  almost 
every  important  action  of  the  French  navy. 
In  the  war  with  Spain  he  distinguished  himself 
in  several  naval  battles  and  was  highly  spoken 
of  for  bravery.  Then,  while  France  was  at 
peace,  Du  Quesne,  impatient  of  inaction,  offered 
his  services  to  the  king  of  Sweden  and  for  three 
years  fought  under  the  Swedish  flag.  But 
when  France  again  needed  him  he  was  prompt 
to  return  to  his  native  country. 

Captain  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  he 
became  admiral  under  Colbert,  after  the  recon- 
struction of  the  navy.  But  not  until  1675  do 
we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  for  the 
first  time  in  command  of.  a  fleet  and  entrusted 
with  an  important  service.  This  was  the  real 
turning-point  in  his  career.  He  now  entered 
upon  the  brilliant  period  of  his  life,,  the  one 
that  gave  him  his  claim  to  glory  and  brought 
him  lasting  fame. 

In  1672  both  France  and  England  had  de- 
clared war  against  Holland.  A  powerful 
French  army,  under  the  leadership  of  the  fa- 
mous l^renne,  had  invaded  Flanders  and 
marched  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country. 
The  land  was  overwhelmed  by  the  victorious 
troops,  and  was  saved  from  complete  subjuga- 
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tion  only  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  dikes 
and  the  inundation  of  some  of  the  provinces. 
During  four  years  the  -war  had  raged  before 
any  decisive  naval  battle  between  the  fleets  of 
Prance  and  Holland  put  to  the  test  the  new 
navy  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  seamanship  of  Da 
Quesne. 

The  seaport  town  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  had 
revolted  against  Holland,  and  a  French  squad- 
ron under  the  Count  de  Vivonne,  with  Du 
Quesne  as  second  in  command,  was  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  insurgents.  Vivonne,  although 
nominally  the  head,  contended  himself  with  the 
general  direction  of  affairs,  leaving  Du  Quesne 
in  virtual  command.  Under  his  orders  were 
gathered  some  of  the  most  renowned  seamen 
of  France, — Preuilly,  Valbelle,  and  Tourville. 
With  twenty  war-vessels  and  six  fireships 
he  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
January  7,  1676,  in  the  waters  of  Stromboli, 
came  face  to  face  with  the  Dutch  squad- 
ron of  eighteen  vessels  under  the  famous  De 
Ruyter.  Finding  himself  with  a  force  so  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  enemies,  the  great  Dutch 
commander  attempted  to  manoeuvre  between 
the  French  fleet  and  the  port  But,  favored  by 
the  wind,  Du  Quesne  bore  down  upon  his  ad- 
versary. The  Dutch  received  the  shock  firmly. 
From  ten  in  the  morning  until  night  both  sides 
fought  at  close  quarters  along  the  whole  line. 
Nieither  gained  any  decisive  advantage,  and 
the  damage  to  both  fleets  was  about  equaL 
In  the  evening  the  fleets  drifted  apart,  and  al- 
though on  the  following  day  each  side  was  rein- 
forced by  additional  ships  neither  Du  Quesne 
nor  De  Ruyter  ventured  on  the  renewal  of  the 
struggle.  Du  Quesne  sailed  around  Sicily  and 
entered  Messina  on  the  south,  while  De  Ruyter 
went  to  Palermo  to  repair  damages.  In  this 
encounter  the  French  had  the  superiority  of 
numbers  in  vessels,  men,  and  guns,  but  they 
had  to  encounter  the  greatest  sea-fighters  of 
the  age  led  by  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  in 
Europe. 

The  most  important  action,  however,  was  yet 
to  come.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1676,  almost 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  between  Catania  and 
Agosta.  the  French  fleet  of  thirty  vessels  en- 
countered the  combined  Dutch  and  Spanish 
squadrons,  which  counted  twenty-seven  ships 
of  the  line.  Each  side  bore  down  until  within 
musket-shot  of  each  other.  The  conflict  be- 
came furious.  But  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell 
on  De  Ruyter,  who  commanded  the  vanguard, 
while  the  Spanish  admiral  kept  at  a  discreet  dis- 
stance  although  he  had  claimed  to  hold  the  cen- 
tre as  chief  of  the  allied  fleets.  The  Spaniards 
contented  themselves  with  firing  a  few  shots, 
leaving  De  Ruyter  to  attack  first  the-  French 
vanguard  and  then  the  centre.  But  the  brave 
De  Ruyter  paid  dearly  for  his  daring.  A  ball 
from  one  of  the  French  ships  shattered  one  of 
bis  legs  and  threw  him  onto  the  lower  deck. 


Yet  he  continued  to  encourage  his  men,  t>y  call- 
ing repeatedly,  ^Keep  courage,  boys,  keep 
courage !  ^  Although  De  Ruyter  died  five  days 
later,  his  wound,  at  the  time,  was  not  thought 
to  be  really  serious,  and  his  ^boys'^  kept  up 
their  courage.  In  fact  it  was  only  the  darkness 
of  the  night  that  separated  the  combatants. 
The  next  morning,  in  rain  and  mist,  the 
French  retired  to  Messina  and  the  allied  fleet 
to  Syracuse.  Each  claimed  the  victory.  His- 
tory has  accorded  it  to  the  French,  although 
the  Dutch  accounts  show  that  several  of  the 
French  ships  gave  way  before  the  enemy. 

The  death  of  De  Ruyter  was  the  knell  of  the 
allied  fleet  and  an  irreparable  blow  to  Holland. 
With  the  loss  of  the  greatest  of  its  heroes  and 
its  ablest  commander  the  Dutch  navy  soon 
declined  in  power,  and  the  next  sea-battle, 
fought  on  the  2d  of  June  in  the  harbor  of 
Palermo,  was,  for  the  French,  one  of  the  most 
complete  naval  victories  on  record.  Vivonne, 
jealous  of  the  glory  of  Du  Quesne,  had  assumed 
supreme  leadership,  and  Du  Quesne  found  him- 
self only  second  in  command.  But  as  Vivonne 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  seamanship  and  had 
neither  energy  nor  experience,  the  credit  of  the 
victory  must  rest  entirely  with  Du  Quesne  and 
the  young  Tourville.  Caught  when  entirely 
unprepared,  the  allied  ships  cut  their  cables 
and  drifted  toward  the  shore.  The  French  let 
-  looee  their  fireships  and  spread  confusioji  among 
the  enemy.  The  Spanish  and  Dutch  flagi^hips 
were. burned,  Haan,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was 
killed ,  and  eight  vessels  were  blown  up.  Struck 
with  terror,  Dutch  and  Spaniards  fled  for  refuge 
behind  the  mole,  and,  amid  fearful  ravages,  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  burning  balls  and 
grenades  which  fell  in  showers  on  the  unpro- 
tected city  of  Palermo. 

Du  Quesne  had  prepared  the  way^  for  this 
victory  and  had  made  it  possible  by  his  pre- 
vious gallant  fights.  The  results  of  his  experi- 
ence, knowledge,  and  ability  as  a  seaman 
turned  his  naval  engagements  into  great  mari- 
time successes.  He  had  led  his  fleet  against 
the  greatest  sea-fighters  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
end  had  overcome  them.  His  services  were 
recognized  by  the  king  and  throughout  France. 
Although  he  was  prevented,  on  account  of  be- 
in^  a  Protestant,  from  receiving  the  highest 
naval  command  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  loaded 
with  all  the  rewards  and  privileges  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  king  to  confer.  «  Turn  Roman 
Catholic, »  it  was  said  to  him,  «and  you  will  be 
made  Vice-Admiral  or  Marshal  of  France.* 
But  Du  Quesne  remained  firm  in  his  faith,  and. 
instead  of  the  rank  of  admiral,  was  given  an 
estate  and  the  title  of  Marquis.  As  for  the 
French  people  they  idolized  him  as  the  man 
who  had  made  France  the  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Jessie  P.  Frothingham. 
Princeton.  N.J. 
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Cornell  University  Campus— North   Half 


CORNELL  University  has  from  the 
first  possessed  comprehensiveness 
—  many-sidedness  —  both  of  princi- 
ple and  of  practice.  Originated  by  the 
conjunction  of  national  with  private 
beneficence,  Cornell  was  from  the  start 
committed  to  the  patriotic  usefulness  in- 
culcated in  the  Land  Grant  Act,  which 
looked  forward  to  preparing  defenders 
for  the  country  in  time  of  need,  and  to 
IB:iving  ever-increasing  intellectual  scope 
and  driving-power  to  the  leaders  of 
American  agriculture  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries, and  not  less  to  the  breadth  of 
Ezra  Comeirs  famous  proposition,  ^  I 
would  found  an  institution  where  any 
person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study.  *^ 
This  horizon-lifting,  country-serving 
educational  undertaking  was  put  into  the 


hands  of  a  young  educator  and  statesman, 
Andrew  D.  White,  who,  after  having  been 
attach^  of  legation  in  Russia  in  the  days 
of  Alexander  II,  and  Minister  to  Russia  in 
those  of  Alexander  III,  having  been  Santo 
Domingo  Commissioner  under  Grant. 
Venezuela  Commissioner  under  Cleveland, 
and  President  of  the  American  Delega- 
tion to  the  Peace  Conference  under  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  having  served  as  Minister  to 
Germany  under  Hayes,  is  now,  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Germany,  the  one 
American  of  this  generation  with  the 
longest  and  most  honorable  record  of 
diplomatic  service,  yet  whose  greatest 
work  has  been  the  shaping  and  directing 
of  Cornell  University  at  its  initiation.  A 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  President  White 
was    profoundly     dissatisfied     with     the 
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educational  conservatism  of  that  institu- 
tion, amounting,  in  his  eyes,  to  backward- 
ness. Study  in  Germany  gave  him  a  view 
of  a  broader,  more  vital,  more  modern 
education ;  and  it  was  this  new  dispensation 
which,  with  a  spirit  of  innovation  then 
startling  and  even  shocking  to  men  of 
educational  traditions,  President  White 
set  in  motion  upon  the  opening  of  Cornell 
University  in  1868. 

From  that  day  to  this,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity has  traced  her  history  primarily  in 
men  and  in  ideas.  She  has  been  ever  a 
pioneer,  breaking  paths  into  new  educa- 
tional fields  where  the  feet  of  many  fol- 
lowers have  since  worn  main-travelled 
roads.  The  first  innovation  was  the 
teaching  of  agriculture,  Greek,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  side  by  side. — one  might 
almost  say  in  the  same  classroom.  An- 
other was  the  frank  acceptance  of  the 
American  principle  of  the  non-sectarian- 
ism of  public  education.  A  third  was  the 
admission  of  women  into  classroom  and 
laboratory  side  by  side  with  the  men. 
The  sturdy  championship  of  new  ideas 
wins  staunch  friends,  it  creates  bitter 
enemies.  No  American  institution  of 
learning  was  ever  so  savagely  and  unscru- 
pulously assailed,  none  ever  found  more 
devoted  and  self-sacrificing  helpers.  An- 
drew D.  White  would  accept  no  salary 
during  the  nineteen  years  he  served  the 
University  as  its  president.  Goldwin 
Smith  left  a  professorship  in  Oxford  to 
become  a  teacher  at  Cornell,  and  refused 
to  accept  pay  for  his  invaluable  services. 
Mr.  White.  Mr.  John  McGraw,  Mr.  Sibley, 
and  other  trustees  of  the  University  went 
down  into  their  pockets  to  meet  its  cur- 
rent expenses  during  the  gloomy  years 
when  Ezra  Cornell's  gjeat  land  specula- 
tion was  threatening  the  University  with 
bankruptcy. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  is  often 
charged  with  being  a  pessimist.  Comel- 
lians  remember  that  he  himself  said  on 
that  point  in  their  Armory,  not  long  ago : 

« If  I  am  ever  inclined  to  despond  about  the 
American  Commonwealth,  I  have  only  to  call 
up  in  my  mind  the  image  of  a  village  beside  a 
lake  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  I  landed 
one  dark  November  morning  thirty  years  ago, 
and  where  I  spent  two  or  three  of  the  happiest 
and  certainly  of  the  best  years  of  my  life.  I 
see  there  a  community  thoroughly  law-abiding, 
needing  no  police  but  a  constable,  educated, 
intelligent,  and  patriotic.  In  it  there  are  two  men 
who  have  become  wealthy  by  their  industry. 


their  shrewdness,  their  enterprise,  their  integ- 
rity, working  their  way  up  from  the  ranks  of 
labor.  One  of  them  has  founded  the  Univer- 
sity; the  other  g^ves  that  University  a  library 
building.  Both  of  them  preserve  in  wealth 
simplicity  of  life.  At  the  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity there  is  a  third  rich  man,  who  has 
not  made,  but  inherited  his  wealth,  and  who 
takes  advantage  of  it  to  devote  himself,  not 
without  much  labor,  privation,  and  sacrifice  of 
his  literary  ease,  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity. Presently  there  comes  a  fourth  rich 
man,  he  whose  memory  we  honor  this  day.  who, 
like  the  first  two,  has  made  his  own  fortune  and 
leaves  the  monument  of  his  public  spirit  and 
his  munificence  on  this  hill.  With  such  a  com- 
munity as  this,  though  there  may  l)e  political 
trouble  for  an  hour,  all  is  likely  to  come  right 
in  the  end.» 

Such  was  the  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  philosophic  Englishman  Who  him- 
self emulated  the  noble  generosity  of  the 
men  —  Ezra  Cornell,  John  McGraw.  An- 
drew D.  White,  and  Henry  W.  Sage  — 
whom  he  mentions,  made  by  the  infant 
University  and  the  men  who  rocked  its- 
cradle.  He  was  not  the  only  eminent 
man  who  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Founders  and  shared  in  their  labors. 
Agassiz,  Theodore  Dwight,  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, George  William  Curtis,  Horace  Gree- 
ley, these  are  a  few  of  the  men  who  left 
their  life  labors  to  join  in  giving  Cornell 
a  fair  start.  All  except  the  last  named 
gave  courses  of  instruction,  brief  though 
they  had  to  be.  Greeley  was  a  trustee. 
This  was  another  innovation  due  to  Cor- 
nell, now  widely  adopted, —  the  practice 
of  temporarily  bringing  great  men  from 
other  spheres  to  educational  institutions 
that  they  may  deepen  and  vivify  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  corporation.  But  it 
owed  its  origin  to  the  unusual  interest  and 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  new  princi- 
ples for  which  Cornell  stood.  And  never 
did  such  another  array  of  intellectual 
giants  join  hands  in  starting  an  institution 
of  learning. 

A  new  personality  appearing  on  the 
stage  was  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  the 
«Tom  Brown**  books.  His  personal  in- 
fluence led  Cornellians  to  the  water,  and 
the  intense  life  of  those  early  days  — the 
Cornell  spirit  which  found  nothing  impos- 
sible —  first  announced  itself  to  the  world 
when,  within  ten  years  of  the  founding  of 
the  University,  its  oarsmen  had  defeated 
all  the  rowing  colleges  of  the  land,  includ- 
ing Harvard  and  Yale. 

But  the  electric  air  of  the  first  years  was 
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soon  surcharged  with  the  depression  of 
the  coming  storm.  So  severe  was  the 
financial  stringency  that  about  1880  there 
was  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  Uni- 
versity must  close  its  doors.  Then  pres- 
ently the  clouds  broke,  the  money  poured 
in  like  rain,  and  the  material  development 
of  the  University  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  New  buildings  were  erected, 
laboratories  were  equipped,  libraries  were 
formed,  and  departments  budded  out  with 
a  rapidity  which,  evidenced  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner  the  innate  vital  vigor  of  the 
institution. 

In  1892  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  was 
elected  President  of  Cornell.  He  was  a 
great  teacher  and  an  original  thinker  in 
the  fields  of  ethics  and  of  metaphysics. 
Students  in  the  noble  Sage  School  of 
Philosophy  which  he  had  built  upon  the 
generous  gift  of  Henry  W.  Sage  regretted 
his  transference  to  another  sphere  which 
they  foresaw  would  turn  his  energies  to 
other  tasks  and  withdraw  him  from  the 
writers  and  teachers  of  philosophy.  But 
it  was  for  the  best,  and  brought  out  at 
once  his  preeminent  abilities  as  an  organ- 
izer and  executive.  Under  his  presidency 
the  University  has  taken  on  the  form  of 
ten  organically  united  colleges  and  de- 
partments :  first,  of  course,  and  foremost, 
the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
with  its  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
A.B. ;  then  the  Graduate  Department, 
composed  of  students  seeking  their  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.;  the  College  of  Law,  with  its 
three-year  course  leading  to  LL.B. ;  the 
Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  with  a  four-year 
course  leading  to  M.  E. ;  the  College  of 
Civil  Engineering,  with  a  similar  course 
leading  to  C.E. ;  the  College  of  Architec- 
ture, with  a  four-year  course  also,  which 
prepares  Bachelors  of  Architecture;  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  training  men  for 
the  degree  of  B.S.A. ;  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  with  its  three-year 
course  making  Doctors  of  Veterinary  Med- 
icine ;  the  New  York  State  College  of  For- 
estry, with  a  four-year  course  leading  to 
B.S.F. ;  and  the  Medical  College,  with  a 
four-year  course  leading  to  its  M.D.  Of 
these  the  last  three  have  had  their  origin 
during  President  Schurman's  administra- 
tion. An  eleventh  college  is  now  mooted 
in  the  legislature  of  New  York;  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Mr. 
Skinner,  and  Governor  Roosevelt  having 
recommended  the  establishment  at  Cor- 


nell of  a  State  College  for  Teachers,  which 
should  prepare  college  men  and  women 
for  high-school  teachers,  principals,  and 
school  superintendents,  and  serve  as  a 
feeder  to  the  school  system  of  the  State. 

It  should  be  noted  that  cordial  relations 
with  the  State  were  first  established  by 


President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman 

• 
President  Schurman.  For  many  years 
the  State  was  even  hostile  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  instead  of  making  appropriations 
for  its  land-grant  institution,  like  Michi- 
gan, California,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  it  demanded  benefits 
from  Cornell  in  the  shape  of  the  free  edu- 
cation every  year  of  512  State  students, 
for  which  it,  in  return,  never  appropriated 
to  the  University  one  cent  from  its  trea- 
sury. In  the  first  epoch  of  its  history  Cor- 
nell needed  help,  but  could  hope  for  none. 
Its  second  president,  in  whose  day  the 
land  speculation  of  Ezra  Cornell  bore  fruit 
to  the  extent  of  some  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars, had  only  to  reap  where  his  predeces- 
sors had  sown,  with  no  need  of  State  aid. 
But  in  President  Schurman's  time  all  the 
millions  had  been  realized  and  used. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued growth  and  progress.  Cornell  has 
never  received  bequests  of  consequence, 
with  a  single  exception  which  the  courts 
nullified.  Further  immediate  growth, 
therefore,     lay     through     new     services 
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proffered  to  the  State.  In  President  Schur- 
man's  day  legislators  and  executives  have 
seen  a  new  light,  and,  while  not  relieving 
the  University  of  old  burdens,  have  shown 
a  willingness  to  provide  for  its  assuming 
new  ones. 

Thus  first,  on  Governor  Flower's  advice, 
the  State  utilized  the  scientific  laborato- 
ries of  Cornell  in  the  livestock  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth,  paying  from  its 
treasury  for  such  additional  teachers  and 
laboratories  as  were  needed  to  provide 
for  gfiving  a  scientific  three-year  training 
to  veterinary  students  and  for  the  investi- 
gation  of   the   causes,    and   agencies   for 


prevention,  of  animal  diseases.  Upon 
Governor  Black's  advice  the  State  com- 
mitted to  Cornell  the  cause  of  its  forests, 
establishing  for  the  purpose  a  College  of 
Forestry.  In  this  case  the  State  has  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  only  three  teachers  in 
giving  a  whole  four-year  course  of  instruc- 
tion, the  teachers,  aside  from  these  pro- 
fessional proficients  in  forestry,  being  the 
staff  of  mathematics,  physics,  civil  en- 
gineering, etc.,  already  existing  and  paid 
for  by  the  University.  In  short.  State 
and  University  have  now  entered  into 
partnership,  to  the  benefit  of  both  alike. 
To   be  sure  there  is  a  narrow  limit  to 
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this  sort  of  thing.  The  legislature  of 
New  York  will  never  follow  the  example 
set  in  other  commonwealths  of  providing 
general  college  education  for  its  youth. 
Languages  from  Sanskrit  to  Spanish,  law 
and  medicine,  pure  science, —  everything 
in  fact  which  does  not  in  the  most  ob- 
vious and  unmistakable  manner  affect 
the  material  interests  of  the  State, —  must 
always  be  provided  for  t)y  private  benefi- 
cence. It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  gratification  that  simultaneously 
with  these  State  colleges  there  has  been 
established  a  Cornell  Medical  College  in 
the  old  Cornell  way,  upon  private  gift 
from  a  living  man.  Indeed  it  is  thought 
that  when  this  newest  benefactor,  Colonel 
Oliver  H.  Payne,  has  carried  out  his  pur- 
pose of  building  up  the  best  medical  college 
in  the  world,  he  will  have  exceeded  the 
gifts  of  Ezra  Cornell  and  of  Henry  W.  Sage. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  students  in  all 
colleges  and  departments  of  Cornell  are 
Cornellians  alike  and  upon  an  even  foot- 
ing. In  some  institutions  the  students  in 
classical  courses  enjoy  a  primacy  almost 
to  the  exclusion  from  college  fellowship 
of  students  in  science,  law,  medicine,  etc. 
At  Cornell  the  democracy  of  scholarship 
prevails  throughout.  The  LL.B.  of  this 
institution  does  not  speak  of  himself  as  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Law,  primarily. 
He  is  a  Cornellian,  upon  the  same  footing 
in  college  fellowship,  in  college  athletics, 
in  college  society,  in  the  government  of 
the  University  through  alumni  trustees, 
and  in  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater,  as  the  man 
who  has  taken  any  other  degree,  from 
A.B.  to  D.V.M. 

By  way  of  illustrating  this  Cornell 
catholicity  of  spirit  two  special  depart- 
ments, each  the  best  of  its  kind,  may  be 
instanced :  the  one,  the  Sage  School  of  Phi- 
losophy, falling  partly  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  partly  within 
the  Graduate  Department;  the  other,  the 
School  of  Marine  Engineering  and  Naval 
Architecture,  being  a  branch  of  the  Sibley 
College  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  Sage  School  embraces  a  professor- 
ship of  ethics,  formerly  filled  by  President 
Schurman  and  now  by  Dr.^E.  B.  McGilvary, 
who  is  equally  well  known  for  his  former 
work  as  a  missionary  to  Siam  and  as  an 
expositor  of  Hegel's  philosophy ;  a  chair  of 
logic  and  metaphysics,  filled  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Creighton;  a  chair  of  ancient  and  mediae- 
val philosophy,  filled  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Hammond;  a  chair  of  psychology,  filled 


by  Professor  E.  B.  Titchener;  a  chair  of 
the  science  and  art  of  education,  filled  by 
Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  formerly  President 
of  Swarthmore  College ;  a  chair  of  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  religion,  filled  by 
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the  Rev.  Charles  Mellen  Tyler;  and  in- 
structorships  in  logic,  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, and  psychology,  filled  by  Dr. 
Ernest  Albee,  Dr.  David  Irons,  and  Dr.  I. 
M.  Bentley.  It  has  six  graduate  scholar- 
ships worth  $300  each  per  annum,  and 
three  fellowships  worth  $500  each  per 
annum.  It  has  struck  root  in  the  under- 
graduate portion  of  the  University,  but  in 
addition  it  has  always  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  graduate  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  from  Canada,  and  even 
from  the  Old  World.  These  students  re- 
main for  from  three  to  four  years,  studying 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  on  attaining  which 
they  enter  the  teaching  staffs  of  other  uni- 
versities. Three  of  them  are  employed  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  two  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Others  teach  in 
Wellesley,  Hamilton,  Vassar,  and  Hobart 
Colleges,  and  in  Brown,  Columbia,  and 
Colgate  Universities.  Virginia,  Colorado, 
Missouri,  Manitoba,  and  Indiana  each 
has  one.  There  is  no  better  test  of 
the  solid  worth  of  a  university's  work 
than  the  estimate  set  upon  it  in  other 
universities,  and  there  is  no  more  re- 
liable expression  of  this  estimate  than 
their  tendency  to  draw  teachers  from  a 
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^iven  institution.  And  for  the  public  weal 
there  is  no  work  more  important  than 
the  training  of  a  body  of  men  accustomed 
to  go  below  arguments  and  opinions  to 
the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based, 
and  to  submit  those  principles  to  the  re- 
lentless test  furnished  by  the  whole  his- 
tory of  human  thought.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  graduate  School 
of  Marine  Engineering  and  Naval  Archi- 


Harlan  &  Rollings  worth's  yards.  Many 
Comellians  also  are  scattered  through  the 
big  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes,  design- 
ing .  and  constructing  merchant  vessels. 
What  a  value  is  set  on  these  men  one  in- 
stance will  show.  A  graduate  of  the 
class  of  '96  is  chief  draughtsman  in  charge 
of  detailed  work  in  the  ofl&ce  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Constructor  at  Newport  News. 
Two  months  ago  he  passed  the  examina- 
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lecture  seeks  to  build  upon  a  foundation 
of  a  four-year  college  course  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  a  superstructure  of  the 
most  expert  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
construction  and  propulsion  of  ships.  Es- 
tablished about  the  same  time  as  the  Sage 
School  of  Philosophy,  this  school  of  en- 
gineering specialists  has  in  seven  years 
turned  out  about  seventy-five  men,  a  few 
of  them  being  found  in  the  engineering 
branch  of  the  navy  and  of  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  service,  but  the 
majority  in  the  shipyards  of  the  land.  In 
the  yards  at  Newport  News  alone.  Pro- 
fessor Durand,  the  head  of  the  school, 
found  thirteen  of  them  last  summer.  They 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  ^^  Kearsarge,^^  ^^  Kentucky,* 
and  <^  Illinois.  *  Another  group  of  Cornel- 
Hans  in  Cramps*  yard  have  taken  part  in 
"building  the  ^^  Massachusetts,*^ "  Brooklyn,*^ 
"<^ Minneapolis,**  ^lowa,**  and  ^^  Alabama.** 
Still  others  have  been  engaged  in  design- 
ing   and    constructing    torpedo-boats    in 

{To  be 


tion  for  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
ahead  of  all  competitors.  Then  the  Navy 
Department  found  itself  in  a  quandary,  for 
it  estimated  his  services  as  more  valu- 
able where  he  was.  The  objection  to  this 
theory,  that  the  pay  was  less,  was  happily 
met  by  making  the  pay  of  the  chief 
draughtsman  in  the  ofl&ce  of  the  naval 
constructor  equal  to  that  of  the  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Annapolis,  and  <^the  inci- 
dent was  closed.**  Thus  year  by  year  the 
shipbuilding  interests  of  America  have 
come  to  rest  more  and  more  upon  the 
basis  of  trained  intelligence  and  scientific 
knowledge  prepared  by  Cornell.  This  or- 
ganic connection  with  the  material  pro- 
gress and  greatness  of  the  nation  is 
something  denied  to  institutions  clinging 
exclusively  to  the  «  old-fashioned  classical 
course,**  and  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  pa- 
triotism of  Cornellians  takes  especial  pride. 

H.  C.  Howe. 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 
continued.) 
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DURING  the  past  year  or  two  we  have 
heard  a  ^eat  deal  of  discussion  on 
the  unity  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  and  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  over  all  other  nations  of  the 
world.  A  spirit  of  antagonism  to  Eng- 
land and  its  institutions  has  given  way  to 
one  of  friendly  admiration,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  becoming  stronger  every  day  that 
it  is  to  the  interests  of  both  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  should  in 
the  future  draw  closer  to  one  another. 

No  one  among  the  public  men  of  to-day, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  done 
more  to  bring  about  this  better  under- 
standing between  Britons  and  Americans 
than  the  Right  Honorable  James  Bryce, 
author  of  ^<The  American  Common- 
wealth. >>  Mr.  Bryce  is  one  of  a  number  of 
men  in  Britain  who  are  equally  well  known 
as  publicists  and  as  writers  of  books.  In 
fact  he  is  not  only  a  statesman  and  a  man 
of  letters,  but  much  more :  he  is  a  trained 
observer  who  has  travelled  all  over  the 
world  and  obtained  most  of  his  knowledge 
at  first  hand  and  has  not  depended  upon 
printed  pages  for  the  information  on 
which  to  base  his  conclusions.  Few  poli- 
ticians of  to-day  have  that  all-round  know- 
ledge of  men  and  books  that  Mr.  Bryce 
possesses,  and  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations are  recorded  in  a  style  that  holds 
the  reader's  attention  from  the  start. 

James  Bryce  is  a  Scotch-Irishman,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Belfast  on  the  loth 
of  May,  1838,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
James  Bryce,  LL.D.,  of  Glasgow.  He  at- 
tended the  High  School  of  the  latter  city 
and  also  its  University,  but  was  graduated 
from  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  after  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  in  1862.  In  that  year 
he  was  elected  to  an  Oriel  Fellowship, 
which  is  considered  the  ^blue  ribbon*^ 
among  Oxford  honors ;  such  distinguished 
men  as  John  Henry  Newman.  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  having 
been  Fellows  of  Oriel  College.  In  1 864  Mr. 
Bryce  wrote  <*  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  *> 
a  book  that  at  once  gave  him  a  literary 
reputation.  In  this  work  the  author  had 
to  cover  almost  the  entire  history  of  the 
world,  and  he  displayed  in  it  not  only 
great  learning  but  a  high  degree  of  his- 
torical power.  After  studying  for  the  bar 
Mr.  Bryce  was  appointed  Regius  Professor 


of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford  in  1870  —  the  date 
of  his  first  visit  to  America  —  and  held 
that  office  until  1893.  After  several  un- 
successful attempts  he  was  in  1880  elected 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  in  1886  was 
appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  1892  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  two  years  later 
he  became  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of 
various  Royal  Commissions  and  is  con- 
nected with  numerous  learned  societies. 
The  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Michigan  have  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  at  present  he 
represents  the  city  of  Aberdeen  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Besides  his  ^^  American  Commonwealth,*^ 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  Prof.  Bryce 
has  written  a  number  of  other  works.  His 
first  book  was  published  in  1859,  and  was 
entitled  «The  Flora  of  the  Island  of  Arran.»^ 
^<  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  >*  was  followed 
by  a  *^  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Educa- 
tion in  Lancashire  in  i867,*>  <<  The  Trade 
Marks  Regulation  Acts,  1875  and  1876,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  (1877)  ;>>  <<  Trans- 
caucasia and  Ararat,**  the  same  year,  and 
<^  The  American  Commonwealth  **  in  1888. 
Of  this  latter  book  several  editions,  each 
of  them  partly  rewritten  and  brought  up 
to  date,  have  since  appeared.  In  1898  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  South  Africa  was 
published  under  the  title  of  ^  Impressions 
of  South  Africa,  **  and  was  at  once  accepted 
as  one  of  the  best  books  written  on  that 
country. 

Prof.  Bryce  has  also  written  a  great 
many  articles  on  political,  historical,  geo- 
graphical, social,  and  educational  topics 
for  both  British  and  American  magazines, 
and  he  was  at  one  time  a  regular  contrib- 
utor to  <*The  Saturday  Review.**  Had  he 
chosen  to  adhere  to  historical  work  there- 
is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  become 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  British  histo- 
rians. But  his  ambition  has  been  not  only 
one  of  political  distinction ;  he  has  travelled 
extensively  and  is  of  too  active  a  temper- 
ament to  find  satisfaction  in  a  life  entirely^ 
devoted  to  study  and  research.  And  yet 
he  is  in  all  his  varied  accomplishments 
primarily  and  characteristically  an  Oxford 
don.     Into   all  his  practical  concerns  he 
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carries  a  flavor  of  scholastic  life  and  is  to- 
day the  most  complete  specimen  of  the 
English  university  politician.  Men  of 
Prof.  Bryce's  knowledge  and  capacity  are 
none  too  plentiful  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  as  Under-Secretary  of  State 
during  Gladstone's  short  administration 
his  familiarity  with  foreign  countries  and 


Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce.  M.P. 

politics  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Before 
he  entered  the  Foreign  Office  he  was  twice 
offered  by  his  chief  a  judicial  position  in 
India,  the  income  of  which  amounted  to 
$50,000  a  year. 

^*  The  American  Commonwealth  >>  will 
take  its  place  in  literature  as  one,  and 
probably  the  best,  of  many  books  written 
on  one  country  for  the  information  of 
another.  It  was  written  for  statesmen  and 
students  of  the  Old  World  to  enable  them 
to  understand  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
experiment  that  has  been  working  itself 
out  on  this  continent  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  But  so  g:reat  is  the  author's  ad- 
miration of  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
triumphed  over  the  difficulties  which  at 
times  have  threatened  us ;  so  strong  is  his 
faith  in  our  equally  successful  solution 
of  the  problems  which  may  arise  in  the 
future;  and  so  suggestive  to  Americans 
generally  is  his  kindly  estimate  of  what 
we  have  done, — that  we  naturally  think 


the  work  was  written  for  us.  It  may  now 
be  safely  said  that  Prof.  Bryce's  book  has 
taken  the  place  of  De  Tocqueville's  once 
popular  work,  *^  Democracy  in  America.  *^ 
The  Scotch-Irishman  has  appreciated 
better  than  the  philosophic  Frenchman  the 
great  intricacy  of  our  system,  the  great 
extent  to  which  its  administration  has 
modified  its  constitutional  working,  and 
tjhe  way  in  which  the  action  of  both  offi- 
cers and  the  law  is  modified  by  public  ac- 
tion, which  in  parties  moves  in  formal 
channels  and  in  public  opinion  is  felt 
through  organs  less  formal  but  not  less 
powerful. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  man 
better  fitted  for  the  production  of  such  a 
work  as  <*  The  American  Commonwealth  ^ 
than  Prof.  Bryce.  Careful  study  of  con- 
stitutional and  political  history,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  in- 
stitutions, and  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
common  law,  delivered  for  many  years  at 
Oxford,  all  combined  to  g^ve  him  a  schol- 
arly preparation  for  his  great  theme,  and 
this  was  supplemented  by  a  knowledge  of 
practical  statesmanship  acquired  through 
years  of  service  in  the  British  Parliament 
and  several  visits  to  this  country  that  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific  slope.  When  he  sat 
down  to  his  work  he  did  not  endeavor  to 
paint  the  merits  of  the  institutions  and 
people  of  America,  but  to  depict  them  as 
they  are,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  ^*  I  shall  be  far  bet- 
ter pleased,*^  he  says  in  his  book,  <*if 
readers  of  a  philosophic  turn  find  in  the 
book  matter  on  which  they  feel  they  can 
easily  build  theories  for  themselves,  than 
if  they  take  from  it  theories  ready  made.^* 
He  questioned  witnesses  all  over  the 
country  and  noted  down  what  struck  him 
as  salient  and  dominant  facts,  testing 
them  afterwards  by  consulting  authorities 
on  the  subject  in  the  form  of  both  men 
and  books. 

A  little  incident  that  came  under  the 
writer's  eye  two  years  ago  gave  him  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  lively  curiosity 
Mr.  Bryce  takes  in  everything  around 
him  and  the  marvellous  alertness  of  his 
powers  of  observation.  An  account  of  it 
may  afford  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the 
distinguished  statesman's  method  of  pick- 
ing up  information  when  travelling 
abroad,  and  may  also  explain  how  some 
busy  men  acquire  stores  of  knowledge  not 
only  vast  but  varied. 

It  was  the  week  following  the  adjourn- 
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ment  of  the  trieeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  Toronto,  where  he  had  delivered 
an  address  on  Protection.  While.  I  was  at 
a  wharf-landing  on  Lake  Joseph,  in  the 
Muskoka  region  of  Ontario,  one  morning, 
getting  some  provisions  from  the  supply- 
boat,  a  small  steam  launch  came  puffing 
up  and  stopped  alongside.  Among  the 
first  to  spring  aboard  was  the  author  of 
*The  American  Commonwealth.*^  I  easily 
recognized  him,  as  he  was  known  to  be 
spending  a  few  days  on  a  neighboring 
islet,  and  1  had  heard  him  speak  in 
Argyllshire,  Scotland,  during  the  General 
Election  of  1895.  Although  Mr.  Bryce  was 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  he  appeared  to  be  a 
man  of  wonderful  physical  activity,  and 
stepped  about  with  the  agility  of  a  boy  of 
ten.  As  a  mountain-climber  he  had, 
many  years  ago,  broken  records  in  differ- 
.  ent  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  was  not, 
therefore,  astonishing  to  find  him  so 
vigorous  on  his  feet.  The  most  surpris- 
ing thing  about  him  was,  however,  the 
interest  he  took  in  everything  around 
him. 

A  supply-boat  on  the  smaller  Canadian 
lakes  is  a  curious  little  craft,  practically  a 
floating  general  store,  with  accommoda- 
tion on  the  upper  deck  for  a  number  of  ex- 
cursionists who  appear  to  the  spectators 
on  the  wharf-landings  to  be  continually 
engaged  in  eating  dinner.  As  soon  as  the 
boats  touched,  Mr.  Bryce  leaped  on  deck 
and  began  to  take  in  with  his  eyes  every 
object  on  board.  Darting  hither  and 
thither,  he  reminded  me  very  forcibly  of 
the  description  he  gave  of  his  friend 
John  Richard  Green,  in  <<  Macmillan's 
Magazine,**  a  short  time  after  the  histo- 
rian's death.  In  speaking  of  the  way  Green 
explored  a  foreign  town  about  which  he  in- 
tended to  write,  Mr.  Bryce  said  he  moved 
through  the  streets  like  a  dog  trying  to  find 
a  scent.  In  the  same  manner  did  he  him- 
self scamper  over  the  boat,  peering  keenly 
into  this  comer  and  then  into  that ;  the  im- 


portant-looking little  engine,  that  kept  up 
a  rumbling  growl  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  size  and  power,  holding  his  at- 
tention for  a  moment,  while  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  Then, 
jumping  upon  the  landing,  he  glanced 
rapidly  over  the  bank,  his  trained  eye 
picking  out  here  and  there  in  the  wild 
bush  the  more  valuable  botanical  speci- 
mens. These  he  hastily  gathered  until 
the  whistle  of  his  boat  called  him  aboard. 
I  am  sure  that  not  more  than  two  minutes 
elapsed  between  the  moment  the. launch 
stopped  until  it  started  again,  and  yet  in 
that  short  space  of  time  Mr.  Bryce  saw 
probably  more  than  an  ordinary  observer 
would  discover  in  an  hour.  As  the  launch 
steamed  away  I  heard  him  questioning  the 
man  at  the  wheel  on  the  various  specimens 
he  held  in  his  hand,  asking  what  this  or 
that  was  called  in  Canada,  and  then  giving 
the  name  by  which  it  was  known  in  Eng- 
land. In  striking  contrast  to  this  eager 
interest  in  everything  that  fell  under  his 
eye  was  the  attitude  of  two  or  three 
athletic  young  men  in  his  party  whose 
only  concern  on  board  the  supply-boat 
was  the  purchase  of  a  few  packages  of 
cigarettes. 

After  this  accidental  meeting  with  Mr. 
Bryce  in  such  of  an  out-of-the-way  part  of 
the  world  I  understood  better  how  he 
has  been  able,  during  an  active  profes- 
sional and  political  career,  to  write  ex- 
haustively on  subjects  so  diverse  as  bot- 
any, mediffival  history,  industrial  reforms, 
patent  laws,  education,  mountain-climb- 
ing, and  contemporary  political  history. 
I  suspect  the  secret  of  his  versatility  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  acquired  the  habit  — 
easily  formed  by  those  who  are  in  earnest 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  —  of  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  everything  that  falls 
within  range  of  his  eyes  and  ears,  and 
systematically  storing  this  information 
where  it  can  be  found  when  wanted. 

CUNNINGHAME  MOFFET. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


WHEN  WILLIAM  HENRY  HAT^RISON   WAS  A  CANDIDATE 


AMONG  the  present  voting  population 
of  the  United  States  there  are  mul- 
titudes who  have  no  personal  re- 
membranoe  of  the  Presidential  election  of 
1840.  The  incidents  connected  with  it 
and  the  character  of  the  political  issues 
which  then  divided  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  have  gone  into  history, 
where,  within  the  course  of  very  few 
years,  they  can  only  be  ascertained. 
Even  at  the  present  time  it  is  rendered 
somewhat  difficult  to  explain  their  precise 
character,  owing,  not  alone  to  the  lapse 
of  time,  but  to  the  confusion  into  which 
they  were  thrown  at  the  time  by  party 
rivalry  and  sectional  animosity.  Yet  it  is 
possible  for  one  who  took  part  in  the  con- 
flict to  recall  their  general  import  and 
character  sufficiently  to  convey  them  to 
the  minds  of  intelligent  voters. 

The  candidates  of  the  respective  parties 
were  General  William  Henry  Harrison 
and  Martin  Van  Buren, — the  former  a 
Whig  and  the  latter  a  Democrat.  In  their 
leading  and  prominent  characteristics 
they  bore  very  little  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Harrison  had  acquired  distinction 
as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  while  Van 
Buren,  although  a  man  of  ability  and  ex- 
perience, was  almost  universally  recog- 
nized as  an  adroit  manipulator  of  political 
parties  for  his  own  personal  advancement. 
Harrison  was  frank  and  candid  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions ;  Van  Buren  was 
cautious  and  reserved,  taking  care  to  utter 
nothing  that  did  not  promise  to  contribute 
to  his  own  advancement  and  that  of  his 
party.  Harrison  relied  upon  his  own 
merits  and  those  of  the  platform  of  the 
Convention  which  nominated  him;  Van 
Buren,  upon  the  promise  that  he  would 
*^  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  >*  General  Jackson,  who.se  en- 
dorsement of  his  nomination  was  con- 
sidered by  himself  and  his  supporters  as 


giving  complete  assurance  of  his  success. 
Harrison  avowed  himself  to  be  a  Whig, 
with  all  the  candor  and  sincerity  of  his 
nature:  Van  Buren  seemed  to  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  have  the  fame 
of  Jackson  transferred  to  himself,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  had  exhibited 
none  of  the  qualities  of  the  <<  old  hero.  * 
Considering  the  personality  of  each  of 
the  candidates,  therefore,  the  advantages 
were  upon  the  side  of  the  Whig  party. 

The  political  questions  involved  in  the 
canvass,  which  were  discussed  with  marked 
ability  upon  both  sides,  were  of  the  most 
important  character,  involving,  as  they 
did,  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country.  Without  additional 
specification  they  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  The  merits  involved  in  the  re-charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  renew 
the  charter. 

2.  The  need  of  a  tariff  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  manufactures  and 
industry. 

3.  The  national  finances  and  the  rela- 
tions they  bore  to  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal commerce. 

4.  The  constitutional  relations  existing 
between  the  national  government  and  the 
governments  of  the  several  States. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  subjects 
cannot  be  discussed  in  this  country  with- 
out producing  excitement.  Each  of  them 
involve  considerations  of  the  most  import- 
ant character,  but  the  consideration  of 
them  as  an  aggregate  would  incite  a  con- 
flict of  opinion  which  would  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  Union.  On  this  occasion 
they  led  to  wide  differences  of  opinion 
betw^een  the  two  parties,  and  each  side 
expressed  its  opinions  with  a  degpree  of 
fervid  eloquence  rarely  equalled.  There 
were  many  who  labored  hard  to  enforce 


*  The  author  of  this  paper,  Colonel  Richard  Wigginton  Thompson,  who  died  at  Terre  Haute  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary last,  was  born  in  Virginia  on  the  9th  of  June,  1809,  being  thus  in  his  ninety-first  year  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  span  of  life  covered  a  very  large  portion  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  and  per- 
mitted Colonel  Thompson's  claim  to  have  seen  all  the  Presidents  except  Washington  and  John  Adams,  and  to 
have  been  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  others  except  JeflFerson.  His  political  career  began  in  1854.  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  Indiana  legislature.  From  that  time  he  was  closely  identified  with 
both  state  and  national  politics,  serving  as  State  Senator,  Presidential  Elector,  Member  of  Congress,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  which  last  position  he  held  in  the  Hayes  Cabinet  of  1S77.  Colonel  Thompson  was  well 
known  as  the  author  of  several  political  platforms,  and  in  literature  he  wrote  «  The  Papacy  and  the  Civil 
Power,*  "A  History  of  the  Tariff,"  and  "Personal  Recollections  of  Sixteen  Presidents.*  The  interest  of  the 
present  paper  (the  cx-Secretary's  last  contribution  to  American  history)  is  enhanced  by  the  facts  that  in  the 
campaign  mentioned  (that  of  1840)  the  author  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  General  Harrison's  cause,  which  he 
pleaded  with  tongue  and  pen,  and,  as  Presidential  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket,  he  helped  to  swell  the  triumphant 
majority  which  placed  that  party's  candidate  in  the  Presidential  chair.—  [Ed  ] 
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the  idea  that  the  Whig  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  was  so  latitudinarian  in 
character  that  it  would,  if  adopted,  lead 
to  such  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
of  the  States  that  the  Union  would  be 
destroyed.  There  were  others  who  af- 
firmed that  if  the  Constitution  were  in- 
terpreted by  the  strict  and  narrow  rules 
advocated  by  the  Democrats,  the  Union 
would  soon  come  to  an  end  for  want  of 
strength  to  maintain  its  own  life  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  States.  These 
respective  opinions  were  supported  by 
countless  eloquent  speeches  upon  both 
sides  and  in  all  the  States.  The  people 
acquired  the  habit  of  coming  together 
readily  and  willingly,  as  well  as  in  great 
numbers,  to  hear  such  displays  of  oratory 
as  lashed  the  whole  country  into  the  in- 
tensest  excitement.  But  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  intensity  of  feeling  there  was  a 
calm  and  deliberate  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  masses  to  maintain  the  Union 
as  it  had  been  created  by  its  patriotic 
founders.  The  conviction  that  this  popu- 
lar sentiment  existed  was  eminently  en- 
couraging to  the  Whig  party,  for  there 
is  no  firmer  or  surer  reliance  for  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Union  than  the  popular  de- 
votion to  it. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  became 
conspicuously  involved.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country  that 
such  a  question  was  discussed  at  public 
assemblages  of  the  people  and  submitted 
to  their  decision.  They  had  the  unques- 
tioned right  to  decide  it,  but  their  capa- 
bility of  doing  so  involved  a  different 
consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  legal  rules  in- 
volved in  constitutional  interpretation. 
The  original  charter  of  the  bank  had  been 
granted  by  Congress  when  that  body  was 
composed  of  those  who  were  justly  es- 
teemed to  be  *^  the  fathers  of  the  Repub- 
lic.»  It  was  approved  by  the  immortal 
Washington  after  a  careful  and  thought- 
ful examination  and  consideration  of  the 
question  of  its  constitutionality.  He  had 
regarded  the  question  of  so  much  import- 
ance that  he  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Jefferson,- 
his  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Randolph,  his  Attorney  General,  both  of 
whom  gave  him  written  opinions  wherein 
they  decided  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 
These  opinions  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
reviewed  both,  and  held  the  charter  con- 


stitutional. Washington  accepted  and 
acted  upon  the  latter  opinion  and  gave  his 
official  sanction  to  the  charter  by  approv- 
ing the  act  of  Congress.  The  Whigs  insisted 
that  this  gave  such  vindication  to  their 
approval  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  charter  a  bank  as  ought  to  set- 
tle the  question,  and  that  to  ask  the  people 
to  decide  that  Washington  was  wrong  was, 
to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  presumptuous. 
The  Democrats  denied  the  force  and  merit 
of  this,  by  insisting  that  they  preferred  to 
follow  Jackson  rather  than  Washington, 
because  the  former  had  vetoed  the  bill 
which  Congress  had  passed  in  1832  for  the 
re-charter  of  the  Bank,  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  unconstitutional ;  and  for  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  he  had  sanctioned  the 
nomination  of  Van  Buren.  In  more  ex- 
pressive words,  they  followed  Jackson  be- 
cause he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of 
their  party,  and  discarded  Washington  be- 
cause, in  administering  public  affairs,  he 
acted  with  reference  only  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  with 
the  view  of  building  up  a  party  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

George  Washington!  Who  desires  to 
go  behind  his  name  to  find  a  cluster  of  all 
the  patriotic  virtues  or  that  wnsdom  which 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  American 
statesmen  when,  by  universal  consent, 
he  was  recogpiized  as  ^  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen? *^ . 

The  ground  upon  which  the  Democrats 
endeavored  to  maintain  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  bank  charter  may  be 
briefly  and  intelligently  summed  up  as 
follows:  that  as  the  right  of  Congress  to 
enact  it  was  not  found  among  the  enu- 
merated powers  in  the  Constitution,  it  did 
not  exist:  in  other  words,  that  Congress 
possessed  no  constructive  powers.  To  this 
the  Whigs  responded  that  where  construc- 
tive powers  were  found  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  such  as  were  specifically 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  they  could  be 
as  rightfully  and  legitimately  exercised 
by  Congress  as  the  former.  This  may  be 
fairly  assumed  to  have  been  the  position 
of  Washington,  as  it  was  strongly  affirmed 
in  the  argument  of  Hamilton,  which  he 
approved.  Jefferson  opposed  this  doctrine 
in  his  original  opinion,  but  the  Whigs  in- 
sisted that  he  became  converted  to  it, 
inasmuch  as,  when  he  afterward  became 
President,  he  approved  and  signed  an  act 
of  Congress  which  gave  power  to  the  Bank 
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to  establish  branches  in  the  States,  which 
he  could  not  then  have  done  consistently 
unless  he  had  become  convinced  that  the 
original  charter  had  been  constitutionally 
granted.  In  addition,  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  the  Whigs  was  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  McCulloch  v, 
Maryland,  the  opinion  in  which  was  de- 
livered by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who 
was  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  jurists  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world.  These  multiplied  au- 
thorities in  support  of  the  Whigs  were  not 
a  little  embarrassing  to  the  Democrats, 
and  they  wasted  a  large  share  of  their 
eloquence  in  characterizing  the  Whigs  as 
Federalists.  It  was  too  hazardous  an  ex- 
periment to  prefer  this  charge  against 
Washington  for  having  adopted  Hamil- 
ton's opinion  with  regard  to  the  charter 
of  the  Bank.  But  it  was  different  with 
regard  to  Hamilton  himself.  Therefore 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  event  to  hear 
him  denounced  in  the  severest  terms, 
when  the  flashing  eye  and  clenched  fist  of 
the  Democratic  orator  indicated  that  the 
fires  of  indignation  were  burning  within 
his  breast. 

The  force  of  circumstances,  which  he 
had  no  power  to  control,  compelled  Van 
Buren  to  approve  every  act  of  Jackson's 
administration,  without  stopping  to  en- 
quire, or  caring  to  know,  to  what  conse- 
quences it  would  lead.  Jackson  had 
acquired  an  intense  hatred  for  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  asked 
Congress  to  re-charter  it.  Its  existing 
charter  had  made  it  the  depositary  of  the 
public  money,  and  upon  the  pretence  that 
the  deposits  were  unsafe  in  its  vaults  he 
assumed  the  prerogative  right  to  remove 
them  and  place  them  in  the  vaults  of  the 
State  banks.  This  act  was  in  violation  of 
law,  because  the  charter  of  the  National 
Bank  had  designated  the  place  where  the 
public  money  should  be  deposited  and 
kept,  and  had  left  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  no  discretion  in  the  matter. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  Jackson  made 
the  order  by  the  assumption  of  imperial 
authority,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury obeyed  him.  By  way  of  excuse  for 
this  illegal  act,  it  was  set  up  that  the  pub- 
lic money  was  unsafe  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  But  this  was  a  mere  pre- 
text, for  it  required  but  little  time  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  was  far  safer  there  than 
in  the  State  banks.    The  possession  of  the 


deposits  by  the  latter  stimulated,  if  it  did 
not  actually  invite,  them  to  increase  their 
circulation  in  order  to  make  their  profits 
greater.  The  country  needed  more 
money  to  carry  on  its  business  opera- 
tions successfully,  and  when  this  increase 
of  State  bank  circulation  was  brought 
about  in  this  way,  the  Democrats  claimed 
that  the  credit  of  it  belonged  to  Jackson's 
administration,  in  consequence  of  his 
courageous  act  of  removing  the  deposits. 
But  it  did  not  require  very  much  effort  to 
burst  this  bubble.  The  State  banks,  in 
response  to  the  Democratic  boast,  were 
indiscreet  enough  to  issue  such  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  bills  that  their  redemp- 
tion in  gold  or  silver  became  impossible, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  suspend  specie 
payments,  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

This  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  State  banks  had  an  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  the  entire  business  of  the 
country.  Merchants  who  had  been  pros- 
perous became  insolvent;  manufactures 
were  suspended ;  laborers  were  thrown  out 
of  employment;  farming  products  were 
reduced  in  value;  and  all  business  was 
threatened  with  ruin  or  suspension.  The 
Whigs  were  thoroughly  united  in  attribut- 
ing this  condition  of  affairs  to  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  of  public  money  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  had,  in 
their  opinion,  actually  invited  the  State 
banks  to  flood  the  country  with  the  enor- 
mous overissue  of  their  bills,  which  they 
were  unable  to  redeem  in  either  gold  or 
silver.  So  obviously  were  the  charges 
they  made  against  the  Democrats  verified 
by  the  existing  condition  of  monetary  af- 
fairs,—  of  which  all  classes  of  society  were 
aware. — that  the  only  reply  of  the  Demo- 
cratic orators  was  the  repetition  of  the 
charge  of  Federalism  against  the  Whigs, 
because  they  approved  the  action  of 
Washington  in  adopting  the  opinion  of 
Hamilton  in  preference  to  that  of  Jeffer- 
son upon  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Bank  charter. 

The  tariff  question  also  gave  the  Demo- 
crats an  infinite  amount  of  trouble  and 
vexation.  At  its  very  threshold  they 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  impress 
the  minds  of  intelligent  voters  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  better  to  purchase  our 
manufactured  fabrics  in  a  foreign  market 
than  to  make  them  ourselves  out  of  our 
abundant  raw  materials.  They  vainly 
supposed  that,  upon   this  question,  they 
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could  safely  rely  upon  the  same  preju- 
dices they  had  successfully  excited  against 
the  money  power.  They  were  mistaken, 
however,  for  it  required  very  little  wisdom 
to  foresee  that  if  we  should  abandon  our 
protective  policy  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  that  our  wealth  would  be  ulti- 
mately exhausted  and  the  country  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  foreigners  who 
had  no  s^Tnpathy  with  us  or  with  our  pop- 
ular institutions.  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
political  question  upon  which  our  pros- 
perity was  more  dependent  than  that  of  a 
tariff  with  the  protective  principle  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  our  own  interest  and 
experience  had  proved  to  be  necessary 
and  proper. 

The  cotton-growing  States  of  the  South 
had  been  persuaded  to  believe,  by  a  false 
but  seductive  method  of  reasoning,  that 
their  particular  interest  would  become 
more  certainly  promoted  by  free  trade  — 
or  the  abolition  of  all  duties  —  than  by 
protection.  They  reached  this  conclusion 
by  the  following  method  of  reasoning: 
that,  as  their  principal  commodity  of  cot- 
ton was  produced  by  slave-labor  alone,  if 
the  value  of  all  the  labor  of  the  country 
could  be  brought  down  to  the  low  stan- 
dard of  that  of  their  slaves,  their  prosperity 
would  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  that 
reduction  and  also  the  increased  value  of 
their  slaves.  Unfortunately  for  Van  Buren 
he  could  not  <^  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor**  upon  this 
question ;  for  Jackson  was  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  1824  and  voted  for 
the  protective  tariff  of  that  year.  And 
in  that  same  year  he  had  written  to  Dr. 
Coleman,  of  North  Carolina,  in  favor  of 
^*  adequate  and  fair  protection,  that  our 
manufacturers  and  laborers  may  be  placed 
in  a  fair  competition  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope.*' And  he  had.  in  addition,  written 
a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Indiana  in  1828, 
and  in  it  had  confirmed  what  he  had  said 
in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Coleman,  and  added 
that  he  not  only  voted  <<  for  the  present 
tariff,**  but  also  for  ^*  appropriations  for 
internal  improvements,  ** —  which  involved 
such  a  liberal  and  latitudinarian  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  as  the  Democrats 
then  charged  the  Whigs  with  maintaining, 
and  made  the  most  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  them.  This  state  of  things 
must  have  embarrassed  those  supporters 
of  Van  Buren  who  had  a  just  appreciation 
of  consistency ;  but  it  did  not  trouble  him, 
for  the  reason  that  he  belonged  to  that 


class  of  politicians  who  worked  for  success 
alone.  Therefore  he  came  as  near  b^ing 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tariff  question  as  it 
was  possible  to  be ;  at  all  events,  he  strad- 
dled it.  so  as  to  catch  the  votes  of  North 
or  South  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  election.  He  was  opposed  to  protec- 
tion,—  thus  differing  from  Jackson, — and 
had  argued  to  prove  that  it  was  both  un- 
constitutional and  unnecessary;  but.  not- 
withstanding this,  he  voted  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  protective 
tariff  of  1827. 

Therefore,  when  challenged  by  the 
Whigs  in  the  North  for  the  support  given 
him  by  anti-protectionists  of  the  South, 
public  attention  was  called  to  this  vote  in 
1827  in  order  to  prove  that  he  was  right. 
But  when  challenged  for  it  in  the  South, 
his  life,  published  by  a  friend  in  1836,  was 
exhibited  to  prove  that  he  had  voted  for 
the  protective  law  of  1827  under  *^  instruc- 
tions** from  his  constituents;  that  is, 
that  in  order  to  keep  himself  in  office  he 
had  obeyed  such  ^instructions  **  as  re- 
quired him  to  violate  the  Constitution  he 
had  sworn  to  support!  His  equivocal 
position  upon  a  question  of  so  much  im- 
portance had  the  effect  of  surrounding  it 
with  increased  difficulty.  It  excited  in 
South  Carolina  the  hope  that  his  election 
to  the  Presidency  would  assure  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  the  confident  hope  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  their  nullification 
principles,  notwithstanding  Jackson's  ef- 
fort to  crush  them  out  by  the  Doctrines 
of  his  Proclamation.  And  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  now  how  the  manner  in 
which  the  Democrats  conducted  the  can- 
vass of  1840,  upon  this  question  of  protec- 
tion, led  ultimately  to  the'  war  of  the 
Rebellion;  for  they  encouraged  a  senti- 
ment of  hostility  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection which  was  never  extinguished 
until  crushed  out  by  the  iron  heel  of  war. 
The  course  of  these  events  is  plain  and 
easily  understood.  The  anti-protection- 
ists of  the  South,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  cotton-producing  States,  availed 
themselves  of  what  they  supposed  to  be 
a  divided  North,  and,  in  order  to  put  a 
final  end  to  the  Union,  made  war  upon  it, 
obviously  with  the  hope  and  expectation 
of  bringing  about  free  trade  with  all  coun- 
tries requiring  cotton  for  their  manufac- 
tures. Bad  counsellors  aroused  their 
passions  in  an  undue  degree,  and  they 
have  paid  dearly  for  their  folly  and  indis- 
cretion. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  protective 
principle  was  discussed  by  the  Democratic 
orators  during  the  campaign  of  1840 
brought  on.  of  course,  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  Whigs  and  Democrats  concern- 
ing the  relations  which  existed,  under  the 
Constitution,  between  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  of  the 
States.  There  had  been  serious  difficulties 
upon  this  subject  since  1798,  when  the 
Kentucky  Resolutions  had  been  passed. 
These  Resolutions  were  written  by  Jeffer- 
son, and  maintained  the  principle  from 
which  South  Carolina  nullification  had 
been  derived.  Independently  of  a  num- 
ber of  general  recitals,  one  of  them  ex- 
pressly declared  that  <*  each  party  ^^ — that 
is,  both  the  national  government  and  the 
governments  of  the  States —  ^^  has  an  equal 
right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infrac- 
tions as  of  the  manner  and  mode  of  re- 
dress. ^^  This  was  understood  as  conceding 
to  the  States  the  right  to  disregard  or 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  and  to  suspend 
its  operation  within  its  limits,  or  to  inau- 
gurate war  to  prevent  its  execution,  just 
as  it  would  have  the  power  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  an  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  It  created  such  consternation 
and  alarm  throughout  the  country  that  in 
order  to  counteract  its  influence  Mr. 
Madison  prepared  and  caused  to  be  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  a  series  of 
Resolutions  whereby  it  was  declared  that 
when  the  national  government  should 
exercise  powers  not  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  States  may  rightfully  *Mn- 
terfere  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
evil  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  re- 
spective limits, 'the  authorities,  rights, 
and  liberties  appertaining  to  them.  *> 

It  requires  but  little  discrimination  to 
see  wherein  these  Resolutions  conflict. 
That  of  Kentucky  justifies  war  when  a 
State  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  go  to  that 
extent  in  resistance  to  the  legislation  of 
Congress;  whereas  that  of  Virginia  only 
invites  deliberation  and  discussion,  with  a 
view  to  adjustment.  From  this  interpre- 
tation of  them  there  was  no  escape ;  and 
when  the  Whig  orators  alluded  to  them  to 
prove  that  the  Democratic  theory  tended 
to  the  approval  of  the  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions, their  orators  lashed  themselves  into 
an  excessive  degree  of  eloquent  indigna- 
tion. Some  of  their  appeals  to  *<  the  spirit 
of  '76,^^  extorted  shouts  of  approval  from 
multitudes  of  people,  but  they  most 
adroitly  shunned  the  real  issue  presented 


by  the  Whigs.  They  could  not  afford  to 
weaken  the  force  of  Jefferson's  opinion  as 
expressed  in  the  Kentucky  Resolutions, 
because  they  needed  the  support  of  that 
he  had  expressed  against  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
And  they  could  not  boastingly  refer  to 
that  which  Jackson  had  announced  in  his 
Nullification  Proclamation,  without  giving 
preference  to  that  of  Madison  over  Jef- 
ferson. To  have  taken  either  of  these 
alternatives  would  have  lessened,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed,  the  force  of  their 
arguments. 

The  questions  thus  far  referred  to  were 
sufficient,  in  themselves,  to  produce  in- 
tense excitement  throughout  the  nation, 
for  there  was  no  part  of  it  not  interested 
in  Kaving  them  correctly  settled.  But 
another  question  was  precipitated  upon 
it,  which  proved  to  be  equally  exciting. 
It  was  the  practice  of  making  appoint- 
ments to  public  offices  as  reward  for  party 
services,  upon  the  principle  that  ^  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils.  ^  This  demoraliz- 
ing doctrine  had  been  announced  by  a  lead- 
ing and  prominent  friend  of  Van  Buren  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  first  Presidential  indorse- 
ment it  ever  had  was  during  Van  Buren's 
first  term.  It  constituted  one  of  the  es- 
sential points  in  which  he  did  not  **  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor.*^ After  Jackson's  election  he  was 
called  on  to  remove  the  holder  of  an  im- 
portant office,  and  he  promised  to  give 
the  matter  due  consideration.  When  a 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  after- 
wards called  upon  him  to  learn  his  deci- 
sion, he  said:  ^^I  cannot  remove  this 
officer.**  The  Congressman,  confused  by 
this  answer,  said,  ^*  Why,  Mr.  President,  he 
has  abused  you  most  violently.*^  To  this 
Jackson  responded :  ^^  I  have  learned  this 
and  believe  it,  but  I  have  inquired  into  his 
history  and  understand  he  was  a  gallant 
officer  of  the  Revolution, —  that  he  fought 
bravely  in  frequent  battles  under  Wash- 
ington and  was  especially  distinguished 
in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  Such  a  man 
has  the  right  to  abuse  anybody  he  pleases. 
I  will  not  remove  him.**  Van  Buren  was 
incapable  of  such  magnanimity  as  this, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  his  Executive 
approval  to  a  practice  which  endangered 
the  ^^  general  welfare  **  by  weighing  it  in 
the  scale  against  the  value  of  partisan 
services  and  causing  the  beam  to  kick  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 
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To  characterize  the  practice  of  remov- 
ing a  faithful,  honest,  and  efficient  public 
officer,  merely  **  for  opinion's  sake,*  as  de- 
moralizing, is  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  less 
harsh  and  severe  than  it  deserves.  Such 
a  removal,  merely  for  disagreement  in 
political  opinion  with  the  public  function- 
ary who  performs  the  act,  should  be  visited 
with  the  censure  of  every  patriot  in  the 
land ;  and  when  it  results  in  injury  to  the 
public,  the  appointing  power  should  be 
held  to  strict  responsibility  for  it.  The 
man  himself  who  barters  away  to  any 
party  his  vote  for  office  is  unworthy  of 
confidence  or  respect.  And  he  who  makes 
the  barter  with  him  ought,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  to  be  prohibited  from  holding  any 
office  of  trust  wherein  the  welfare  of  the 
public  is  involved. 

In  view  of  the  evils  which  are  known  to 
have  ensued  from  this  unpatriotic  practice, 
we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  public  misfortune  that  Van  Buren 
ever  became  the  immediate  successor  of 
Jackson,  who  was  so  incomparably,  his 
superior  in  all  the  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship, except  in  intellect  alone,  that  the 
one  appears  in  history  as  a  g^ant  and  the 
other  as  a  pigmy.  There  were  very  few 
points  of  resemblance  between  them, — 
many  of  contrast.  Jackson  was  bold  and 
aggressive;  Van  -Buren  was  timid  and 
shrinking.  Jackson  gained  strength  from 
the  first  hour  of  his  administration  until 
its  end ;  Van  Buren  lost  strength  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  and  never  regained  it. 
This  was  mainly  owing  to  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  ^*  spoils  *  system  of  removal 
and  appointments  to  office,  against  which 
multitudes  of  the  people,  of  both  parties, 
protested.  Van  Buren  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  resist  it,  but,  from  the  period 
of  its  avowal  in  the  Senate  by  one  of  his 
most  influential  and  prominent  defend- 
ers, lent  his  official  influence  to  its  sup- 
port. This  gave  impunity  to  a  class  of 
office-holders,  who  imagined  themselves 
as  rightfully  possessed  of  authority  to 
govern  the  country  by  public  officers  of 
their  own  selection  and  by  arbitrary  rules 
of  their  own  creation.  Defalcations 
among  the  custodians  of  public  money 
became  frequent  and  alarming ;  and  con- 
sequently the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
Van  Buren  was  hailed  with  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  amounting  to  joy  by  all  the 
Whigs  and  many  Democrats  throughout 
the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  signal 
triumph  for  the  Whig  party,    for  when 


the  electoral  votes  were  canvassed  it  was 
ascertained  that  Van  Buren  had  received 
only  sixty,  while  Harrison  had  received 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  out  of  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four ;  or  only 
six  less  than  a  majority  of  four  to  one. 
Harrison's  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
was  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand. 

This  victory  greatly  inspirited  the  Whig 
party  and  produced  a  corresponding  de- 
gree of  despondency  in  the  Democratic 
party.  But  this  was  only  temporary;  for 
when  the  latter  discovered  they  could 
play  upon  the  ambition  and  passions  of 
the  Vice-President  who  had  been  elected 
with  Harrison,  they  did  so  to  the  extent 
of  persuading  him  to  turn  upon  those  who 
had  placed  him  in  power,  until,  through 
his  and  their  joint  instrumentality,  the 
political  sky  was  again  covered  over  with 
lowering  clouds.  How  those  clouds  were 
subsequently  dispersed  is  not  the  subject 
of  the  present  inquiry.  But  they  were 
dispersed  in  the  course  of  time,  as  they 
ever  will  be  when  the  American  people 
are  roused  up  to  the  necessity  of  correct- 
ing the  evils  of  misgovemment. 

Nearly  all  who  participated  in  the 
events  detailed  herein  have  passed  away, 
leaving  only  here  and  there  a  survivor, 
like  the  author  of  this  article,  and  he 
must,  of  necessity,  soon  join  the  multi- 
tude of  his  old  associates  who  have  gone 
before.*  When  he  does  so  he  feels  assured 
that  they  will  unitedly  attest  that  he 
never  inflicted  a  wound  upon  the  feelings 
of  any  one  of  them,  but  that  all  his  inter- 
course with  them  was  characterized  by 
that  amenity  which  never  leaves  a  sting 
behind.  He  may  have  been  wrong  in 
some  of  his  political  opinions,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  he  was  right:  they  may 
have  been  right  in  some  of  theirs,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  they  were  wrong.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  their  motives 
were  never  assailed  by  him.  And  now 
that  he  is  rapidly  approaching  the  end, 
he  takes  both  pleasure  and  pride  in  the 
reflection  that  he  never  impeached  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  political  opponent,  either  in 
the  heat  of  discussion  or  otherwise.  His 
intercourse  with  every  adversary  has,  he 
hopes,  been  characterized  by  that  courtesy 
which  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  per- 
sonal ambition  or  advancement. 

R.  W.  Thompson. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

♦See  the  footnote  on  p.  io6. 
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THE  Teutonic  name  <<  Easter »  comes 
from  the  festival  of  the  goddess  Os- 
tera, — in  Anglo-Saxon  Eastre, — 
which  the  Saxons  of  old  were  accustomed 
to  celebrate  about  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  it  is  now  observed.  This 
goddess  was  the  personification  of  the 
morning  or  East,  also  of  Spring,  April 
being  called  Estormonath  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  to-day  in  northern  Germany  be- 
ing called  Ostermonath.  In  the  ancient 
church  Easter  was  celebrated  for  eight 
days;  after  the  eleventh  century  it  was 
limited  to  three  and  later  to  two  days, 
though  now,  Maundy  Thursday,  Good 
Friday,  Holy  Saturday  or  ^*Pace  Satur- 
day, >>  Easter  Sunday,  and  Easter  Monday 
are  included  in  the  term  Easter-tide. 
Easter  is  sometimes  called  <*the  Great 
Day.»  The  French  call  it  Pdques  from  the 
Greek  Pascha  and  the  still  older  Hebrew 
Pesch  (Passover),  whence  the  term  Paschal 
lamb,  and  some  old  people  in  England 
still  use  the  word  *  Pasch.  *> 

In  the  second  century  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
as  to  the  proper  time  for  the  celebration 
of  Easter.  The  gfreat  mass  of  the  Eastern 
churches  celebrated  it  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  Jewish  moon  or  month,  con- 
sidering it  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over. The  Western  church  celebrated  it 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  day, 
holding  that  it  was  in  commemoration  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  The 
Council  of  Nice,  in  325  a.  d.,  settled  that 
Easter  must  be  on  a  Sunday,  not  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  month  or  moon,  and 
since  then  Easter  has  always  been  ob- 
served on  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
Paschal  full  moon,  or  the  full  moon  which 
comes  upon,  or  next  after,  the  21st  of 
March,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical year. 

The  celebration  of  Easter  is  kept  with 
many  old  customs,  the  lighting  of  bon- 
fires, the  Easter  kiss,  masses,  the  Paschal 
lamb,  and  the  gift  of  eggs.  This  latter 
custom  of  using  and  exchanging  Easter 
eggs  is  so  ancient  and  so  common  among 
all  races  that  it  is  almost  an  impos- 
sibility to  trace  its  origin.  R.  A.  Oakes 
says  of  the  numerous  traditions  about 
eggs  in  mythology : 

<<In  the  primitive  festivals  of  the  vernal 
equinox  eggs  have  always  played  an  import- 
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ant  part.  According  to  many  cosmologies  the 
world  was  created  at  this  season  from  an  t^'g'g. 

« In  the  Egyptian  myth,  Khnum,  the  maker  of 
gods  and  men,  sits  at  the  potter's  wheel  and 
fashions  the  primal  ^%%  of  generation. 

«  The  Peruvians  believe  that  three  eggs  fell 
from  heaven,  out  of  which  came  priests,  nobles, 
and  common  people. 

« In  Australian  creed  the  earth  lay  in  dark- 
ness until  an  egg  thrown  into  space  became  the 
sun. 

«Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  Parsee  powers 
for  good  and  evil,  contend  for  the  mundane 
eig%  until  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

«The  ancient  Britons  considered  the  con- 
sumption of  eggs  impious,  as  it  destroyed  the 
vital  principle. » 

And  he  goes  on  to  instance  many 
legends  about  the  primal  ^%%,  all  more  or 
less  to  the  same  point,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Phoenicians,  Chinese,  Hindus, 
Japanese,  Romans,  Druids,  Aryans.  Per- 
siaijs,  Egyptians,  Gauls,  Greeks,  Saxons, 
etc.  As  regards  the  coloring  of  eggs  he 
says: 

« Colored  scarlet,  as  typifying  alike  the  sun 
and  the  blood  of  our  Lord,  in  shape  symbolical 
of  life  and  the  world,  their  interchange  as 
Easter  gifts  has  widely  been  traced.* 

The  Jews  used  eggs  in  the  festival  of 
the  Passover,  and  they  regarded  the  ^%% 
as  a  type  of  the  whole  human  world,  from 
the  fact  that  Noah  and  his  family  were 
shut  up  in  the  ark  as  in  an  ^%% ;  they  re- 
garded it,  moreover,  as  a  type  of  their 
having  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  and 
ascended,  as  it  were,  to  a  new  life  beyond. 

The  Hindus  celebrated  the  same  great 
event  of  the  Deluge  and  the  ark,  under  the 
fable  of  the  god  Vishnu,  who  once,  in  a 
cycle  of  ages,  enclosed  all  the  world  with 
him  in  an  ^%%,  and  fioated  on  the  ocean 
of  Eternity  till  he  came  to  reproduce  him- 
self and  all  things  with  him.  In  Pagan 
nations  before  the  Christian  Era.  eggs 
were  considered  of  much  importance  and 
entered  into  the  sacrifices  and  oblations 
poured  out  upon  the  fields  to  secure  good 
crops.  They  represented  fullness  anJ 
plenty,  and  the  saying  **  As  full  as  an  egg 
is  of  meat  *^  dates  from  the  earliest  records. 
The  custom  of  dyeing  and  playing  with 
eggs  dates  from  the  fourth  century.  Eggs 
were  then  forbidden  during  the  forty  days 
of  Lent,  and  there  was  thus  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  eggs ;  which  is  probably  the 
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practical  origin  of  children's  Easter  games 
and  ^^'g  dances.   • 

The  first  eggs  were  colored  scarlet  or 
red,  because  red  was  the  color  of  the 
church  and  therefore  blessed,  as  well  as  for 
the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Oakes  that  red 
typified  both  the  sun  and  the  blood  of  our 
Lord.  In  France  during  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  many  curious  customs  relating 
to  Easter  eggs.  Before  Easter-tide  com- 
menced the  priests  paid  a  round  of  visits, 
blessing  and  receiving  eggs.  The  largest 
ones  were  picked  out  and  sent  to  the  king 
as  tribute.  In  1464  Pope  Paul  II  issued 
for  eggs  a  form  of  benediction  beginning 
«  Bless,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  this  Thy 
creature  of  eggs.*^  Great  chargers  full  of 
them  were  sent  to  the  churches  to  be 
blessed,  the  priests  saying  over  them 
seventy  appropriate  prayers,  sprinkling 
them  with  holy  water,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  They  were  then  eaten 
as  the  first  fleshly  nourishment  after  Lent. 
After  high  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Louvre  on  Easter  Day,  large  gaily  dec- 
orated baskets  of  eggs  were  carried  into 
the  royal  presence;  the  attendant  chap- 
lain blessing  and  distributing  them  to 
those  present. 

There  are  many  superstitions  about  the 
^%%,  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  children 
are  taught  by  their  nurses  to  crush  the 
shell  after  eating  an  ^%g,  or  to  push  the 
spoon  through  the  bottom  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  showing  a  lingering  relic  of  the 
once  general  superstitious  belief  that 
witches  lived  in  egg-shells  and  made  boats 
of  them,  casting  spells  upon  the  household. 

In  Italy  it  was  believed  that  an  ^g%  laid 
by  a  white  hen  in  a  new  nest  on  Easter 
Day  would  cure  pains  in  the  head  or 
stemach;  that  broken  in  a  vineyard  it 
would  prevent  its  suffering  from  hail ;  or 
similarly  would  save  a  field  from  frost; 
and  its  possession*  gave  one  the  power  to 
see  witches.  It  was  also  believed  that  an 
^%%  laid  on  Good  Friday,  thrown  on  the 
fire,  would  extinguish  it,  while  the  devil 
would  be  killed  if  shot  with  an  ^%%  laid 
on  Christmas. 

In  Germany  and  the  north  of  England 
there  is  a  common  belief  that  hares  or 
rabbits  lay  eggs  at  Easter-time,  and  when 
a  hare  is  seen  bounding  over  the  fields  in 
March  (which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  *<As 
mad  as  a  March  hare>>)  the  children  clap 
their  hands  and  say,  « Hare,  hare,  good 
little  hare,  lay  plenty  of  eggs  for  Easter 
Day.  ^ 


In  Germany  little  sugar  hares  are  laid 
with  eggs  in  nests  in  the  gardens  on 
Easter  Eve.  The  children,  being  told  that 
the  hares  lay  their  eggs  on  this  night,  rise 
early  in  the  morning  to  hunt  for  them. 
The  Germans  deliberately  foster  this 
legend. 

In  Russia,  at  Easter,  colored  eggs  are 
offered  to  the  dead ;  it  is  said  that  even  the 
Czar  deposits  an  ^%%  on  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors.  Henry  the  Eighth  received 
from  the  Pope  an  Easter  ^%%  encased  in 
silver  filagree,  which  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  dainty  Easter  offerings  in 
^ZZ  shape,  now  so  common. 

In  some  countries  Pasch  or  Easter  eggs 
are  used  as  amulets,  and  in  the  moorlands 
of  Scotland  it  was  the  custom  for  young 
people  to  go  out  early  on  ^*  Pasch  Sunday  ^ 
and  search  for  the  eggs  of  wild  fowls,  it 
being  considered  very  lucky  to  find  them. 

In  many  parts  of  England  curious 
Easter  customs  prevail.  In  Lancashire 
small  parties  of  children  wander  through 
streets  in  the  smaller  towns,  or  over 
country  roads,  stopping  travellers  or  call- 
ing at  houses  with  cries  for  *Paste-aggs,^ 
—  the  local  mispronunciation  of  *^  Pasch,  *^ 
^<  Pas,  *^  or  <<  Pace  eggs.  *^  The  eggs  not  being 
so  much  desired  as  money,  the  demand  is 
readily  compounded  for  by  the  gift  of  a 
few  coppers.  At  the  great  cotton-spin- 
ning town  of  Preston,  on  the  Ribble, — 
the  «  Proud  Preston  »  of  the  old  ballad.— 

« I«ong:  Preston  Peggy  to  Proud  Preston  went. 
To  see  the  bold  rebels  it  was  her  intent,*  — 

the  children  indulge  in  the  sport  of  egg- 
rolling.  This  consists  in  trundling  colored 
and  marked  hard-boiled  eggs  down  a 
grassy  slope  in  such  manner  as  to  keep 
them  from  breaking, — a  method  varied 
sometimes  by  endeavors  to  break  the 
eggs  of  opponents.  This  custom  is  fol- 
lowed in  some  degree  by  the  children  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  on  Easter  Mon- 
day assemble  at  the  back  of  the  White 
House  and  roll  eggs  down  the  grassy  slope 
that  falls  away  toward  the  Potomac. 

In  other  parts  of  England  ^Uifting  for 
kisses*^  is  practised;  the  men  of  a  village 
claiming,  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  privilege 
of  lifting  the  women  they  meet  in  the 
streets,  three  times  from  the  ground,  for 
which  they  exact  a  fee  of  a  kiss  or  a  six- 
penny-bit. The  women  have  their  turn 
at  this  sport  on  the  following  day. 

There  are  some  curious  Easter  customs 
practised  in  Mexico,  an  account  of  which 
is   here   gleaned   from   a   description   by 
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Frances  C.  Hamilton.  The  city  streets 
are  fillied  by  «Holy  Thursday*  with 
venders  of  <*Judases.*  some  life  size, 
others  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in 
length,  each  being  provided  with  powder 
and  fuse  so  arranged  that  the  figure  can 
be  blown  to  pieces  on  Sabado  de  Gloria, 
the  day  before  Easter.  On  that  day  the 
Judases  are  suspended  from  ropes 
stretched  across  the  street,  some  of  the 
figures  being  hung  with  strings  of  Mexi- 
can bread,  or  sausage,  or  huge  pieces  of 
^* scraps,*^  intertwined  with  long  fuses 
leading  from  one  figure  to  another;  still 
others  have  copper  cents,  these  attract- 
ing the  largest  crowds.  Precisely  at  ten 
o'clock  the  cathedral  bells,  which  have 
been  silent  from  Holy  Thursday  until 
then,  ring  out  a  joyous  peal,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  bells  of  all  the  churches. 
At  the  same  moment  those  in  charge  of 
the  Judases  light  the  fuses,  and  to  the 
clanging  of  the  bells  is  added  the  popping 
of  thousands  of  fire-crackers  that  blow  the 
Judases  into  bits,  while  the  crowds  below 
scramble  for  bread,  meat,  and  pennies. 
With  the  burning  of  the  Judases  Holy 
Week  is  practically  ended.  To  most  of 
the  people  Easter  Sunday  means  no  more 
than  any  other  Sunday  in  the  year. 

If  a  Mexican  visits  seven  churches  on 
Holy  Thursday  he  earns  two  hundred  and 
fifty  indulgences,  so  the  churches  are  gen- 
erally well  filled.  The  description  of  the 
scene  at  the  stately  Inquisition  Church  of 
Santo  Domingo  may  be  quoted  in  part : 

«  At  the  farther  end  of  the  beautiful  church 
rose  the  altar,  a  blaze  of  light  from  the  floor 
to  the  golden  triangle  whose  gleaming  nim- 
bus filled  the  dome  above.  Hundreds  of  can- 
dles, interspersed  with  oranges,  tinsel,  and 
glasses  of  'newly  sprouted  wheat,  produced  at 
first  the  eflFect  of  a  wall  of  fire.  On  a  platform 
slightly  raised  above  the  floor  stood  a  long 
table,  at  which  were  seated  wax  and  wooden 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  eleven  disciples,  the 
figures  being  copied  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
<Last  Supper.  >  The  table  was  set  with  silver 
goblets,  oranges,  and  little  pots  of  young  wheat 
symbolical  of  the  resurrection.  The  same 
scene  was  repeated  in  every  church. 

« In  one  corner  of  the  churchyard  of  the  fine 
old  church  at  Tacuba  was  a  raised  platform  on 
which  stood  a  kitchen  chair,  a  small  iron  wash- 
stand,  and  a  tin  basin.  The  scene  represented 
the  judgment  hall  of  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor 
being  represented  by  a  severe-looking  Indian  in 
a  long  robe,  who  washed  his  hands  in  the  basin, 
while  the  sad-faced  figure  of  Jesus  was  being 


borne  into  the  church  by  the  curiously  robed 
<Jews.>  In  a  few  minutes  the  procession 
emerged  from  the  church,  where  they  had 
changed  the  erect,  blue-robed  figure  of  Christ 
for  a  sad,  stooping  image,  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  cross.  This  was  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  Indians,  Preceding 
the  image  came  four  <  Roman  >  soldiers  on 
very  sorry-looking  horses,  one  carrying  the 
Mexican  flag.  After  them  came  <Roman> 
foot-soldiers  trying  to  march  to  the  music 
of  a  toy  drum  and  squeaky  fife.  All  the 
soldiers  were  gaily  decked  in  tinsel,  with  tin 
helmets  supporting  vari-colored  feather  dusters. 
After  the  sorrowful  image  came  a  long  line  of 
Indians  representing  Romans  and  Jews,  all 
dressed  in  most  extraordinary  costumes,  of 
which  tinsel,  gilt  paper,  and  feathers  formed  the 
chief  accessories,  the  Jews  being  disting^uished 
by  bushy  red  wigs.  As  the  procession  moved 
slowly  around  the  churchyard  it  stopped 
at  three  stated  places,  while  the  Indians 
bearing  the  sacred  image  bent  to  the  earth, 
thus  representing  the  legendary  <  three  falls  ^ 
of  Christ  on  His  way  to  Crucifixion.  After 
this  the  members  of  the  procession  and  the  ob- 
servers thronged  into  the  church,  where  the 
figure  of  Christ  was  left  on  one  side  and  the 
heavy  purple  veil  over  the  altar  was  drawn 
away,  revealing  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion. 
A  figure  representing  Christ  hanging  on  the 
Cross,  the  malefactors  on  either  side,  stood 
out  distinct  in  the  gloom  of  the  church,  while  a 
thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  vast  throng. 
Some  groaned,  others  wept;  no  one  seemed 
unmoved  by  the  tragic  scene.  .  .  .  Later  in 
the  day  the  long  curtains  before  the  altar  were 
drawn,  and  standing  before  them  was  a  solitary 
figure  of  the  Virgin  robed  in  black.  The  gloom, 
the  silence,  the  pathetic  figure  were  impres- 
sive. ...  At  one  side  of  the  church  was  a 
rocky  tomb  in  which  lay  the  figure  of  the  Sa- 
viour, with  blood-stained  face  and  mutilated 
hands  and  feet^^ 

So  yearly  the  tragedy  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings and  death  is  brought  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico. 

Athens  is  the  only  place  where  the 
Easter  lamb  is  used  extensively.  Every 
family,  however  poor,  breaks  its  Lenten 
fast  with  an  Easter  lamb,  hundreds  being 
sold  for  that  purpose.  Early  on  Easter 
morning  fires  are  kindled,  over  which  the 
lambs  are  roasted  whole,  while  the  greet- 
ing <<  Christ  is  risen  !*^  and  the  answer 
^  He  is  risen  indeed ! »  are  in  every  mouth. 
There  is  a  charming  description  of  Easter 
in  Mr.  Rodd's  <^  Customs  and  Laws  of 
Modern  Greece,*^  and  nowhere  except  in 
Mexico  is  Easter-tide  more  picturesquely 
kept.  Elizabeth  T.  Nash. 

Madison,  Conn. 
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A  FEW  years  since,  it  was  my  task  to 
produce  an  essay  for  a  literary  club, 
entitled:  <* Models  from  the  Dutch 
School  of  Literature.*^  In  the  finding-list 
of  an  extensive  library  the  page  indicated 
as  containing  a  list  of  Dutch  books  trans- 
lated proved  them  to  be  from  the  Ger- 
man, showing  the  incompetency  of  those 
who  indexed.  There  are  many  pfeople 
claiming  to  be  lettered  who  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  Dutch  and  German,  who 
with  a  little  philological  investigation  can 
be  made  to  comprehend  the  shade  be- 
tween the  two  languages  and  the  differ- 
ences between  Teutonic  dialects. 

Naturally,  a  nation  that  has  contributed 
so  much  toward  American  history;  that 
had  consumed  fifteen  editions  of  the  Bible 
before  it  was  ever  printed  in  England ;  a 
nation  two  centuries  in  advance  of  other 
countries  when  Shakespeare  wrote, — in- 
spires us  to  seek  some  knowledge  of  her 
literature,  which  has  been  overshadowed 
by  the  universal  contemplation. of  Dutch 
art  and  ceramics. 

The  Dutch  language  is  to-day  the  near- 
est of  kin  to  the  old  Saxon ;  and  the  Frisian, 
a  Holland  dialect  now  spoken,  resembles 
the  ancient  Angle.  Diversity  in  dialect 
exists  along  the  seacoast,  while  on  the 
border  between  Holland  and  Germany 
the  colloquial  tongue  is  Platt-Deutsch,  a 
kind  of  partnership  speech  between  the 
two  countries.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  that  the  Dutch  language 
assumed  a  distinct  form.  Next  to  Rus- 
sian, it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  lan- 
guages to  acquire.  If  it  had  been  as 
conquerable  as  Trench,  we  should  have 
more  copious  translations  of  its  literature. 
Names  gleaming  with  jewelled  lustre  on 
*  time's  stretched  forefinger,  >^  such  as  Eras- 
mus, Thomas  a  Kempis,  Spinoza,  and 
Grotius,  are  <^ great  indicators,**  as  Taine 
calls  them,  while  William  the  Silent  has 
been  the  type  of  the  moral  hero  for  the 
nations. 

As  we  know,  Holland  claims  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  the  most  highly  prized 
editions  of  Latin  classics  by  collectors  are 
the  work  of  the  Elzevirs,  a  wonderful 
family  of  printers,  fifteen  in  all,  who  car- 
ried on  their  business  between  the  years 
1580  and  17 1 2.  In  the  early  folk-tales  of 
Holland  resemblances  may  be  traced  to 
those  of  other  countries,  which  show  the 


common  origin  of  this  kind  of  literature. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  a  sentiment 
of  chivalry  pervaded  Dutch  literature; 
knights  and  ladies  were  the  theme  of  song ; 
but  didactic  writings  were  much  appreci- 
ated, literary  spirit  from  the  outset  inclin- 
ing to  plainness  and  utilitarianism.  The 
greatest  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century  bore 
the  unpoetical  name  of  Dirk  Potter.  His 
style  was  O vidian,  or  amatory,  and,  hav- 
ing returned  from  the  south  infected  with 
a  Boccaccio  malaria,  he  produced  a  vast 
poem  called  ^*The  Course  of  True  Love,** 
which,  being  a  mixture  of  Biblical  and 
classical  lore  with  amorous  adventure, 
could  hardly  run  smoothly.  The  plays  of 
those  times  were  like  the  Passion  Play  of 
to-day.  Motley  tells  us  that  <Wery  early 
Holland  recognized  the  value  of  sustain- 
ing literary  guilds,  or  <  Chambers  of  Rhet- 
oric,* for  the  encouragement  of  art  and 
the  industries.**  This  was  a  club  move- 
ment, and  the  societies  were  given  fanciful 
names.  They  were  inaugurated  for  the 
middle  classes  and  opposed  all  aristocratic 
tendencies.  ^<The  Corn-Flower,**  <^  Jesus 
and  the  Balsam,**  <<  Eglantine,**  and  simi- 
lar names  were  chosen.  At  the  tourna- 
ments of  the  rhetoricians  rich  prizes 
were  contested  for,  members  attending 
on  horseback,  robed  in  crimson  mantles. 
Antwerp  once  gave  840,000  in  gold,  which 
was  divided  among  nearly  two  thousand 
contestants.  As  industrial  topics  were  dis- 
cussed, an  essay  on  ^*  the  art  of  curing  and 
pickling  herring**  might  have  followed 
elaborate  comments  on  a  new  painting 
that  is  to-day  one  of  the  *<  Old  Masters.** 
The  Reformation  p'roduced  endless  psalm 
and  hymn  writers,  while  war  with  Spain 
inspired  battle-songs. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  first 
Dutch  writer  who  possessed  a  style 
strictly  literary  was  a  woman  —  Anna 
Bijns,  dubbed  <Uhe  Sappho  of  Brabant.** 
There  was  probably  as  marked  a  resem- 
blance between  Anna  and  the  singing 
Sappho  as  between  Rubens's  women  and 
the  Sistine  Madonna.  Anna  was  zeal- 
ous in  combating  Luther  and  advanced 
thought ;  she  was  something  of  a  heroine 
to  storm  the  citadel  of  religious  conserva- 
tism; she  had  some  of  the  boldness  of 
the  new  woman. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Roemer  Vis- 
scher  and  two  beautiful  daughters  formed 
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a  Salon  in  Amsterdam  which  was  imitated 
elsewhere.  They  had  become  tired  of 
the  beaten  paths  of  their  utilitarian  litera- 
ture and  founded  a  school  for  the  study  of 
beauty  and  antiquity.  About  this  time 
the  literary  firmament  of  Holland  was 
brightening  with  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude,— Vondel.  Hooft,  Cats,  and  Huygens. 
The  finest  park  in  Holland  is  named  after 
Vondel,  who  wrote  the  tragedy  of  ^^  Luci- 
fer,*^ and  detectives  in  literature  have  ac- 
cused Milton  of  plagiarizing  this  when  he 
composed  ^^  Paradise  J-,ost,>^  which  treats 
of  the  fall  of  Man,  while  Vondel  treats  of 
the  fall  of  Lucifer.  The  poet  Tollens 
is  the  Bums  or  Beranger  of  Holland,  the 
beloved  poet  of  his  people,  who  aimed  to 
say  good  and  tender  rather  than  g^eat 
things.  He  wrote  the  National  Hymn  of 
Holland,  which  is  sung  about  the  streets, 
and  his  poems  well  up  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

The  verses  of  Jacob  Cats  are  familiar 
in  palace  or  hut;  as  has  been  observed, 
*^  You  can  guide  a  State  with  Father  Cats's 
poems,  or  lull  a  babe  to  sleep  with  his 
pretty  songs.  ^* 

Bilderdijk,  whp  appears  with  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  a  versatile  genius, 
combining  poet,  scientist,  and  historian. 
Like  Erasmus,  he  taught  in  England. 
After  a  stay  in  Germany,  where  he  was 
wearied  of  romanticism,  he  returned 
home  and  wrote  one  of  the  finest  national 
histories  Holland  possesses,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dictum  of  Chauncey  Depew  that 
Holland  was  a  country  too  modest  to  write 
her  own  history,  and  had  to  wait  the  com- 
ing of  a  Motley  before  her  story  could  be 
told. 

Bilderdijk  impressed  a  strong  person- 
ality upon  his  generation.  His  tomb  is 
near  the  great  organ  in  the  church  at 
Harlem,  « within  sound  of  the  music 
of  God's  cannon, ^^  as  Hugo  expressed  it. 

If  there  is  a  spot  on  the  green  earth 
that  will  inspire  poetic  feeling  that  place 
is  Holland.  There  is  such  an  atmosphere 
for  rest  and  the  gathering  of  thought  — 
time  to  repose  and  compose.  The  coun- 
try has  produced  no  great  poet  in  the 
sense  that  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Dante 
are  great.  The  natural  leaning  of  the 
Dutch  toward  utility  shows  even  in  the' 
literature,  which  is  practical.  Even  Bil- 
derdijk, with  his  rare  g^fts,  excited  fanat- 
icism by  his  pen. 

The  languages  have  been  much  studied 
in  Holland.     Van  Mijnden  devoted  a  life- 


time to  Dante.  Van  Lennep,  with  his 
romances,  is  the  Walter  Scott  of  Holland. 
Thousands  have  enjoyed  the  mirth-pro- 
voking descriptions  of  our  Irving,  who 
got  much  fun  contemplating  the  Dutch, 
and  when  the  question  is  asked  if  there  is 
much  humor  in  Dutch  literature,  it  is  in  a 
tone  of  incredulity.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine humor.  To  enjoy  that  of  any  people, 
one  must  be  familiar  with  their  spirit, 
character,  and  customs.  On  the  voyage 
of  ti»nslation  from  Dutch  to  English,  hu- 
mor may  be  lost ;  therefore  it  is  desirable 
to  read  originals.  Douwes  Dekker  is  one 
of  Holland's  best  humorists,  whose  aphor- 
isms and  characters  are  proverbial  with 
the  Dutch.  Over  his  pen  name  of  "Mul- 
tatuli^^  he  furnished  a  newspaper  with 
continuous  chat,  called  <<  Ideen,>>  similar  to 
the  causeries  of  Sainte-Beuve.  The  Kluch- 
ten.  or  the  farces  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, abounded  in  coarse  humor.  Where 
one  has  been  favored  with  a  special  trans- 
lation, he  does  not  wonder  that  they  have 
not  been  done  into  proper  English:  but 
this  coarseness  was  a  fault  common  to 
other  nations  as  well  at  that  epoch.  Kel- 
lar's  writings  seem  to  have  been  a  depart- 
ure, with  their  light  touch,  like  the  beaded 
foam  on  pink  champagne. 

Dutch  writers  of  the  present  time  are 
exhibiting  cosmopolitan  tastes.  Maarten 
Maartens  had  the  good  sense  to  sub- 
stitute the  pleasant  alliteration  for  the 
double-barrelled  appellation  of  J.  Van 
Footer  en  Schwartz.  He  always  writes 
in  English  and  uses  his  pen  name  on 
his  visiting-card.  It  was  my  pleasure 
once  to  meet  Maarten  Maartens  ia  Bey- 
rout,  Syria.  While  he  writes  sarcastically 
and  energetically,  in  address  and  con- 
versation he  is  most  complaisant.  I  told 
him  I  preferred  <<  God's  FooP^  to  any 
thing  he  had  done,  and  I  found  that  he 
considered  it  his  best  effort.  This,  how- 
ever, was  two  years  ago.  What  can  ex- 
ceed the  humor  of  this  assertion  ?  —  ^^  You 
may  put  pounds  and  pounds  of  wax  can- 
dles around  a  coffin,  and  you  can't  make  it  a 
cheerful  object.  ^^  Maartens  has  g^ven  of- 
fence by  what  his  countrymen  call  *  exag- 
gerated proportions**;  but  the  tendency 
to  reform  anything  is  to  go  exactly  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  as  Maartens  has 
declared  that  the  literature  of  Holland 
was  falling  hopelessly  into  disgrace  we 
trust  he  has  sufficient  talent  to  aid  in  its 
restoration. 

Maartens.     although     very     diverting. 
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makes  some  statements  that  may  be  com- 
bated ;  for  example :  *<  The  Dutch  are  by 
nature  religious,  but  not  reverent,*^  Mot- 
ley, too,  failed  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  the 
faith  of  the  Dutch  in  God  which  never 
waned  during,  their  terrible  conflict  with 
Spain.  Up  to  a  recent  period.  Dutch  lit- 
erature, like  the  religion  of  the  people, 
has  been  rigidly  conservative.  Anything 
outside  of  religious  publications,  espe- 
cially anything  savoring  of  the  yellow- 
covered,  was  to  be  found  only  among  the 
wicked  esoterics.  The  most  important 
Dutch  publication  is  the  Staten  Bible,  the 
authorized  version  approved  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort  in  16 10.  The  early  Dutch  settlers 
in  America  brought  with  them  no  litera- 
ture to  speak  of,  except  the  Staten  Bible. 
A  few  dominies  had  religious  libraries. 
1  have  asked  in  Knickerbocker  families  to 
be  shown  Dutch  books  brought  over  from 
Holland,  and  little  could  be  produced  be- 
yond a  dilapidated  Staten  Bible  and  per- 
haps a  Psalm-book.  The  writer  possesses 
a  number  of  Dutch  books  that  are  a  sam- 
ple of  what  constituted  at  least  Sunday 
reading  over  two  hundred  years  ago  in 
Holland.  These  precious  volumes  of  re- 
ligious poems  are  bound  in  hide.  *  Jesus 
and  the  Soul  **  is  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings portraying  the  Evil  One  with  homsand 


hoofs  —  appendages  long  since  aborted. 
Jufvrouw  Doortje's  pious  parents  com- 
pelled such  reading  for  the  profit  of  the 
soul  of  the  little  maiden.  On  Sundays 
Doortje  donned  her  bright-hued  jacket, 
,  blue  skirt,  and  gray  hose»  while  her  hair 
was  draped  with  some  priceless  old  lace, 
looped  over  the  ears  with  golden  spirals; 
then  she  longed  to  go  out  and  walk  along 
the  dunes.  Perhaps  the  thought  was 
worldly,  but  the  calm  of  the  Sabbath 
without  seemed  holy, —  even  the  storks 
stood  longer  on  one  leg  than  usual,  while 
the  gay  tulips  beckoned  to  her  from  the 
garden.  Doort j  e  must  sit  decorously  with- 
in and  ponder  over  her  sinful  condition, 
which  may  be  alleviated  by  the  wise  but 
tiresome  counsel  of  Jan  Luiken :  and  oh, 
those  dreadful  pictures  of  a  real  Satan, 
— she  shuddered  to  think  of  them,  until  the 
golden  spirals  trembled.  To-day,  we  who 
read  the  same  or  like  books  are  more 
amused  than  terrified,  or  rather  strangely 
interested  in  these  representations  of  the 
crude  ideas  of  a  loving  Father's  dealings 
with  his  children.  We  know  no  longer  a 
gospel  of  fear,  neither  does  Doortje,  whose 
name  has  been  carved  for  many  a  year  on 
a  simple  headstone,  far  from  her  beloved 
Holland.  Marie  Graham. 

Chicago. 
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RECENTLY  President  Hadley,  of  Yale 
University,  in  an  address  before 
the  Candlelight  Club,  of  Denver, 
said  that  the  way  to  destroy  trusts  was  to 
refuse  to  invite  to  dinner  the  men  who 
organize  them,  and  immediately  there- 
upon a  chorus  of  ridicule  of  President 
Hadley 's  suggestion  to  **  starve  the  octo- 
pus ^^  arose  from  many  newspapers  and 
public  speakers. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  or  even  less,  such 
a  prescription  for  prevention  or  for  cure 
would  have  been  ridiculed  with  few  de- 
fenders; but  times  have  changed,  and  cus- 
toms have  changed  with  them,  and  the 
country  is  learning  —  in  some  sections  has 
learned  —  that  a  dinner  means  something 
more  than  a  feeding  of  hungry  men  and 
women.  Among  these  advanced  diners 
are  President  Hadley  of  the  East  and  the 
Candlelight  Club  of  the  West,  and  by  this 
token  his  suggestion  is  in  no  wise  ridicu- 
lous. 


Our  country  is  scarcely  yet  out  of  the 
pioneer  age,  and  among  pioneers  the 
social  force  has  slight  recognition,  or  is 
recognized  only  to  be  scoffed  at,  and  a 
man's  dinner- table  is  a  free  board  open  to 
any  and  all  who  may  ^choose  to  sit  at  it. 
Dinner  to  the  pioneer  is  a  mere  feeding 
to  satisfy  hunger,  and  to  him  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  Scriptural  injunction  to  refuse 
sustenance  to  a  fellow  being.  As  the  pio- 
neer, advancing  in  the  ways  of  civilization, 
puts  a  wider  distance  between  himself  and 
the  customs  of  primitive  man,  he  comes 
under  the  gentler  influences  of  education, 
refinement,  and  culture,  and  dinner  is  no 
longer  a  merely  physical  feeding,  as  cat- 
tle feed  at  their  troughs  to  sustain  life 
and  acquire  strength  for  the  carrying  of 
burdens.  Instead,  it  has  become  a  func- 
tion representing  man  at  his  best  as  a 
social  being  —  an  individual  who  in  the 
aggregate  constitutes  all  that  years  of 
books  and  art  and  science  and  travel  and 
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wealth  have  done  in  uplifting  his  kind. 
Under  such  conditions  to  sit  at  a  man's 
table  means  a  recognition  of  intimate  so- 
cial relation,  an  equality  of  tastes,  accom- 
plishments, possessions,  and  breeding 
which  practically  constitute  the  diners 
members  of  the  same  family. 

Thus  the  dinner  represents  the  social 
elevation,  prestige,  and  equality  of  man, 
—  society,  in  other  words;  an  institution 
as  well  defined  in  its  prerogatives  and 
duties  as  is  church  or  state,  and  controlled 
by  rules  and  regulations  as  permanent 
and  binding  as  those  of  its  ecclesiastical 
and  political  colleagues.  Perhaps  not  al- 
ways embodying  that  or  those  of  the  high- 
est types,  morally,  mentally,  or  physically, 
it  nevertheless  dominates  man's  associa- 
tion with  his  fellows,  and  its  rules  of 
guidance,  modified  as  conditions  require, 
are  the  rules  of  social  usage  among  all 
civilized  people.  We  in  this  new  land  are 
generally  less  observant  than  are  they  in 
the  formal  capitals  of  the  Old  World, 
where  society  as  an  institution  has  been 
recognized  for  centuries,  but  we  recognize 
that  society  fully  and  conform  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  its  regulations.  We  already 
have  our  << professional  society*^  people, 
and  it  may  be  said  of  them  that  their 
adaptability  has  made  them  the  equals  of 
their  older  European  confreres  in  all  the 
grace  and  fashion  of  the  court. 

The  social  power  is  constantly  growing 
in  this  country  as  the  people  improve  in 
the  amenities  of  civilization  and  polish 
away  the  rough  but  necessary  angularities 
of  the  pioneer.  Especially  is  this  notice- 
able in  the  official  society  of  the  nation. 
The  social  influence  has  always  had  rec- 
ognition in  the  army  and  navy,  but  in  the 
broader  field  of  politics  its  recognition 
went  but  little  farther  than  simple  sociabil- 
ity. An  official,  elected  or  appointed, 
gave  small  heed  to  the  social  influence, 
considering  it  to  be  a  matter  entirely  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  women.  But  in 
-these  later  times  officials  are  learning  that 
politicians  and  statesmen  must  be  gentle- 
men in  the  social  sense,  and  that  there  is 
a  power  even  greater  than  the  power  to 
put  votes  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good.  Good  fellows  have  learned  that' 
good  manners  are  essential,  and  all  men 
have  observed  or  experienced  the  pain  of 
the  penalty  of  social  ostracism. 

The  social  barbarian  is  not  yet  entirely 


eliminated,  but  he  is  gradually  disappear- 
ing, and  the  coming  generation  gives 
promise  of  a  new  and  better  order  of 
things.  This  is  most  noticeable,  perhaps, 
in  our  consular  and  diplomatic  service, 
whose  representatives  were  once  chosen 
almost  wholly  by  reason  of  their  political 
achievements  or  their  political  <*pull,* 
and  the  polite  nations  of  the  Old  World 
were  frequently  startled  by  what  we  sent 
among  them  as  representatives  of  ^^  the 
greatest  republic  on  earth.*  Within  a 
period  so  recent  as  a  dozen  years  a  marked 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  regard,  and 
to-day,  with  few  exceptions,  our  represen- 
tatives abroad  are  men  of  education  and 
culture,  who  may  and  do  appear  credita- 
bly at  a  dinner  with  the  representatives 
of  a  civilization  and  a  society  a  thousand 
years  older  than  their  own. 

It  may  seem  to  some,  advanced  some- 
what beyond  the  pioneer  age,  that  social 
requirements  are  secondary  and  of  small 
consequence,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
so.  On  the  contrary  they  have  come  to 
be  of  such  consequence  that  no  man  or 
woman  in  public  or  private  life  can  suc- 
cessfully ignore  or  antagonize  them. 
There  are  some  who  declare  their  inde- 
pendence and  seek  to  establish  a  society 
of  their  own,  but  they  are  Ishmaelites  and 
their  home  is  in  the  desert. 

A  man's  dinner-table  is  no  longer  free 
to  all  comers,  and  there  is  nothing  so  gall- 
ing to  people  of  wealth  in  every  country 
as  their  failure  to  gain  the  social  recog- 
nition their  ambition  craves.  For  it  they 
would  give  half  they  possess,  and  their 
lives  are  often  embittered  to  the  end  by 
their  failure  to  fit  a  golden  key  to  the  lock 
that  is  turned  against  them.  All  their 
money,  all  their  power,  all  their  conquests 
are  as  nothing  if  this  be  not  gained,  and 
they  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
it.  Foolish  they  may  be,  but  they  serve 
as  examples  of  the  tremendous  power  of 
social  influence,  and  they  teach  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  learn. 

Knowing  these  things  as  he  must  know 
them,  President  Hadley  spoke  within 
reason  when  he  said  that  to  destroy  trusts 
was  to  refuse  to  invite  to  dinner  the  men 
who  organize  them ;  but  man  may  reason 
beyond  his  strength,  and  society,,  as  a 
creation  of  man.  will  scarcely  at  present 
undertake  *to  starve  the  octopus.*^ 

William  J.  Lampton. 
New  York. 


HOW  TO  MAKE   FRIENDS  WITH  A  BOY 


IT  MAY  not  be  the  easiest  task  in  the 
world,  but  it  can  be  done.  Tigers 
have  been  tamed,  and  mountains  have 
not  escaped  being  tunnelled.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Grand  Llama  rides  a  bicycle, 
and  that  *the  coy  North  Pole  cannot 
dodge  its  would-be  intimates  much  long- 
er. *>  So  it  must  be  possible  to  influence 
the  most  lawless  member  of  advanced  civ- 
ilization. Get  your  life  insured  and  then 
try. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  boy  who  is  the  object 
of  your  solicitude.  Perhaps  you  know  his 
mother  well.  Naturally  he  is  just  like  her, 
especially  in  courtesy  and  adaptability. 
Rush  up  to  him  in  the  street  some  day 
and  ask  if  this  isn't  Mrs.  Brown's  son. 
Tell  him  you  used  to  know  him  when  he 
was  in  dresses,  and  relate  some  anecdote 
of  his  childhood  in  tones  which  reach  his 
companions.  Ask  how  he  happened  to 
grow  so  tall,  and  assert  that  you  never 
would  have  known  him  only  you  remem- 
bered that  the  Browns  all  have  red  hair. 
If  he  grins  it  is  an  excellent  sign.  No  one 
ever  laughs  unless  he  is  pleased. 

Begin  then  and  there  to  persuade  this 
boy  to  be  your  friend.  Rehearse  the  his- 
tory of  your  friendship  with  his  mother 
from  the  beginning.  Exclaim  that  you 
love  young  people,  that  you  don't  feel  old 
at  all,  and  that  you  hope  he  will  come  to 
see  you.  He  will  not  remind  you  that  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  bargain  or  that  plans 
are  more  plentiful  than  holidays.  The 
average  boy  saves  his  breath  for  war- 
whoops  and  cheers.  He  will  simply  keep 
his  inscrutable  thoughts  where  they  be- 
long and  wish  that  you  would  do  the  same 
with  yours. 

Before  you  leave  him  insist  that  he 
shall  do  something  with  that  awkward 
right  hand.  He  is  not  quite  hoodlum 
enough  to  knock  you  down,  so  he  will 
probably  allow  you  to  shake  it. 

It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
whether  Otis  wishes  to  pursue  this  ac- 
quaintance so  happily  begun.  You  want 
it,  which  is  quite  enough,  so  the  next  step 
is  plain.  When  you  meet  Mrs.  Brown  on 
the  street-car  congratulate  her  warmly  on 
having  such  a  noble  son.  Say  that  he 
seems  a  little  quiet,  but  you  understand 
that ;  the  boys  are  always  shy.     Observe 


that  when  he  gets  broader  he  will  be  very 
fine-looking;  that  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
stoops,  but  you  hope  he  will  outgrow  that. 
Mention  that  you  heard  that  his  teacher 
said  that  he  had  a  genius  for  mathematics 
and  that  if  he  would  only  apply  himself 
he  would  outstrip  all  the  rest.  Beg  her 
not  to  repeat  this.  Express  the  wish  that 
she  would  send  him  around  to  play  with 
your  Percy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
mothers  invariably  choose  their  sons'  com- 
rades. If  Mrs.  Brown  protests  that  Percy 
is  younger,  don't  admit  that  this  makes 
any  difference,  but  reply  that  your  child 
has  been  brought  up  with  older  people 
and  is  very  forward  for  his  years.  You 
might  insinuate  delicately  that  Otis  is 
not. 

If  your  invitation  is  never  accepted 
don't  let  that  daunt  you  in  the  least.  Lie 
in  wait  for  your  new  friend  and  make 
much  of  him  at  church  or  on  the  ferry- 
boat. You  have  only  to  look  back  and  re- 
call how  the  attention  of  older  people 
pleased  you  when  you  were  young.  The 
world  hasn't  moved  any  since  then. 

^  I  have  asked  that  boy  fifteen  times  to 
go  to  Sunday-school  with  me.  I  never 
mean  to  give  him  up!*^  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  one  who  is  a  means  of  grace  to 
others  besides  boys.  No  one  quite  liked 
to  tell  her  that  the  object  of  her  pursuit 
was  beginning  to  even  things  up  by  going 
out  through  the  back  door  the  minute  she 
appeared  at  the  front  one. 

A  boy  needs  guardians,  and  his  natural 
ones  must  have  their  regular  hours  of 
sleep,  to  say  nothing  of  time  consumed  in 
furnishing  the  means  for  his  growing  still 
taller  and  more  ungainly. 

The  day  may  come  when  you  witness 
the  breaking  of  a  window  by  a  misguided 
ball  and  the  sudden  stampede  of  young 
delinquents  with  a  red  head  among  them. 
Don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet 
then.  Disappoint  the  dentist;  forego  a 
visit  to  your  mother-in-law;  make  any 
sacrifice  rather  than  neglect  the  plain 
duty  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Brown  in  order  to 
warn  her  what  kind  of  company  her  son 
is  keeping. 

By  the  time  you  reach  the  house  you 
will  of  course  be  quite  positive  not  only 
that  there  is  but  one  red-haired  lad  in  the 
city,  but  that  you  saw  Otis  throw  the  ball. 
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Say  that  you  are  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of 
bad  news,  but  you  would  thank  any  one 
to  do  as  much  for  you.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  be  sure  to  state  that 
Percy  is  a  great  reader  and  very  careful 
of  his  associates. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  opportuni- 
ties come  to  those .  who  watch  for  them. 
Knowing  life.  I  can  prophesy  that  Mrs. 
Brown  will  one  day  send  her  son  on  an 
errand  to  your  very  door.  She  will  be 
driven  to  it.  Her  husband  will  be  away, 
her  servant  disabled ;  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bribe  Otis  to  take  to  you  the  minutes 
of  the  missionary  society  with  a  written 
explanation.  She  will  tell  him  that  he 
need  only  leave  this  at  the  door.  Do  you 
answer  the  bell  yourself  that  time  and 
take  no  denial.  If  you  are  busy,  call 
Percy  and  bid  him  show  his  air-gun  to 
this  blushing  youth  who  is  a  head  taller 
and  has  dreams  of  the  militia.  But  to 
make  yourself  thoroughly  agreeable  you 
really  ought  to  remain. in  the  room  and 
ply  the  guest  with  questions,  particularly 
about  his  school.  All  young  people  are 
keenly  interested  in  study ;  it  is  what  they 
live  for.  Should  you  offer  refreshment, 
by  all  means  let  it  be  oranges.  A  certain 
kind  of  boy  will  tell  you  he  never  eats 
them.  Another  variety  will  ask  if  he  may 
take  one  with  him.  Say,  <^  Certainly,  *>  but 
with  a  little  smile  which  makes  him  wish 
he  had  tackled  the  slippery  thing  and 
spoiled  your  new  rug. 

Permit  a  few  words  as  to  your  influence 
over  your  own  son.  I  do  not  dispute  that 
it  is  unbounded ;  still  a  little  counsel  may 
not  come  amiss,  for  there  are  difficulties. 
His  ideal  may  be  Buffalo  Bill  and  yours 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  but  what  of  that  ?  Have 
we  not  heard  that  the  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  upsets  the  universe,  or  something 
equally  glorious  ?  Have  not  the  virtues 
of  mothers  been  dinned  into  our  ears  till 
we  would  suppose  good  fathers  to  be  rare, 
not  to  say  superfluous  ?  True,  your  com- 
placency has  had  one  or  two  good  totters 
already,  when  Percy  told  you  that  you 
were  too  old  to  wear  that  bonnet,  and  on 
that  other  awful  day  when  he  crossed 
the  street  without  your  knowledge.     But 


think  on  Mrs.  Wesley  and  forge  right 
ahead. 

In  order  to  persuade  your  boy  of  your 
devoted  affection,  shower  gifts  and  care 
and  advice  upon  him.  Give  him  every- 
thing, in  short,  except  the  respect  which 
his  dawning  manhood  craves.  Bestow  his 
comfortable  old  clothes  upon  the  happy 
poor  who  need  never  think  of  appearances. 
Clear  from  his  room  the  useless  litter  of 
birds'  eggs  and  stones  and  watch  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  when  he  finds  it  out. 
If  he  has  ever  doubted  your  love  he  is  sure 
of  it  now. 

Wlien  he  asks  for  a  book,  wave  your 
hand  toward  the  bookcase  and  inquire 
whether  he  has  read  all  those.  Denounce 
the  stories  and  recommend  Rollin  instead. 
Or  bring  him  from  the  library  the  quiet 
tale  of  domestic  life  which  is  your  delight. 
Be  suitably  shocked  if  he  clamors  for  any- 
thing not  a  standard.  Tell  him  what  you 
used  to  read,  and  on  all  occasions  tell  him 
what  you  used  to  do.  To  be  sure  you 
will  need  to  select ;  it  might  not  be  well 
to  tell  everything.  If  he  ever  revolts  at 
this,  your  next  resource  is  to  hold  up  as 
an  example  some  boy  of  his  acquaintance. 
This  has  never  been  known  to  fail.  And. 
oh,  how  he  will  love  that  boy!  Damon 
and  Pythias  will  be  nowhere  beside  the 
interchange  of  courtesies  between  your 
model  and  your  offspring. 

I  trust  you  are  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  taking  Percy's  whole  life  into 
your  hands.  Never  let  him  breathe  an 
unauthorized  breath.  You  may  have  to 
be  up  with  the  milkman  and  go  to  rest 
when  the  car-conductor  stops,  if  indeed 
such  responsible  people  ever  stop.  But  it 
is  worth  all  it  costs.  Just  think!  He 
may  live  to  assassinate  the  President  if 
you  let  him  tease  the  cat  now.  Never  let 
it  be  said  that  his  mother,  who  might 
have  made  life  a  burden  to  him,  failed  in 
her  duty. 

A  systematic  course  of  treatment  along 
the  lines  indicated  is  warranted  to  per- 
suade any  boy  of  at  least  one  thing, — that 
he  is  an  Ishmaelite,  with  his  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him.  Anna  Stevens  Reed. 

Philadelphia. 
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Caravan  op  Camixs  from  Asia 


IT  WAS  an  interesting  trip  across  the 
Trans-Don  steppes,  on  the  ne\y  rail- 
road from  Tzaritzin,  on  the  Volga. 
The  vast  plains  are  level  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  green  with  good  grass,  and  with 
a  wealth  of  soil  that  millions  might  culti- 
vate. Now  and  then  a  line  of  wagons 
drawn  by  camels,  or  a  long  line  of  camels 
swaying  under  their  burdens,  standing  out 
against  the  horizon,  makes  the  traveller 
realize  that  he  is  in  touch  with  the  great 
steppes  of  Central  Asia.  The  roaming 
Kalmuks  —  a  tribe  of  Tartar  origin  —  look 
very  much  like  North  American  Indians, 
save  that  their  features  are  horrible;  in 
fact  they  are  said  to  be  the  ugliest  race  in 
the  world.  Some  of  their  Buddhist  priests 
on  the  train,  wearing  beautiful  long  robes 
of  brilliant  red  and  yellow  stuffs,  looked 
like  aristocratic  redskins.  The  Kalmuks 
remain  Buddhists,  while  the  real  Tartars 
are  Mohammedans.  A  fat  Kalmuk  in  a 
horrible  state  of  intoxication  rolled  into 
our  train  with  quantities  of  bank-notes 
sticking  out  of  his  pockets,  and,  as  he 
soon  lay  in  a  helpless,  snoring  heap,  the 
conductor  counted  thirty  thousand  roubles 
( fifteen  thousand  dollars )  before  a  number 
of  witnesses  and  requested  a  student  to 
stay  by  the  lout  until  he  left  the  train,  to 
see  that  no  one  robbed  him. 

At  every  tiny  station  the  second  and 
third  class  passengers  run  with  a  kettle  to 
get  boiling  water  to  pour  over  their  tea- 
leaves.  They  drink  gallons  of  tea  when 
on  a  journey.  Arriving  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  at  a  junction  where  we  were 
to  catch  the  through  Moscow-Caucasus 
express,  the  passengers,  bundled  up  and 
sleepy,  sat  around  a  long  table  gorgeously 
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decorated  with  banquet  lamps  and  artifi- 
cial flowers  under  glass  globes,  drinking 
tea  in  the  hot,  stuffy  station.  A  similar 
sight  greets  one  at  every  railway  station 
in  all  parts  of  Russia.  The  people  drink 
their  tea  out  of  glasses,  while  on  a  long 
counter  is  generally  spread  an  array  of 
silver  dishes  with  smoking  hot  meats, 
and  always  with  little  brown  baked  chick- 
ens lying  on  their  backs  with  their  legs 
sticking  up.  The  food  at  the  stations  is  in- 
variably good. 

At  this  junction  some  wild-looking  Cos- 
sacks, bristling  with  knives,  were  also 
waiting  for  the  train.  Being  very  tired  I 
removed  some  of  their  big  bundles  from  a 
bench  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Soon  a 
drunken  Cossack  appeared,  and  I  fled  into 
the  ladies'  toilet-room,  but,  the  station- 
master  deciding  in  favor  of  an  animate 
bundle  occupying  the  bench,  I  was  re- 
called, and  resumed  my  nap.  While 
peacefully  dozing  two  Bluebeards  came 
and  glared  at  me  again,  but  as  I  did 
not  even  quiver  an  eyelid  they  went  off. 
In  a  moment  I  heard  a  commotion  out- 
side, and,  running  to  the  door,  I  saw  a 
bleeding  figure  being  removed  on  one  side 
while  the  fighting  Cossack  was  being 
dragged  off  on  the  other.  He  had,  it 
seems,  gone  up  behind  a  man  and  put  a 
knife  into  him,  thinking  that  he  was  my 
husband. 

The  Don  Cossacks  are  the  finest-looking 
race  of  men  I  ever  saw.  Kingly  in  their 
carriage,  tall  and  slender,  lithe  and  grace- 
ful, their  untamed  spirit  visible  in  every 
motion,  their  bearing  is  that  of  an  uncon- 
quered  people.  Used  as  a  living  barrier 
against  the  Tartar  invasions  of  Russia, 
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they  were  never  conquered.  Living  in 
what  they  call  camps,  each  with  his  horse 
and  gun,  they  are  always  ready  to  move 
in  response  to  the  Emperor's  call.  Their 
costume  is  a  long  tight-fitting  coat  reach- 


little  group  of  mineral  springs,  an  oasis  of 
high  civilization  —  casinos,  concerts,  fash- 
ion, and  life  —  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
lonely  country.  At  Kislavodsk  is  a  beauti- 
ful park,  with  a  fine  casino,  gaily  dressed 


ing  to  the  knee,  having  loose  sleeves  and  a     people,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  a  fashiona- 


OssBTB  Dwellings 


small  standing  collar,  and  with  a  row  of 
ammunition  pockets  across  the  breast. 
The  colored  belt  which  encircles  the  Cos- 
sack's slender  waist  bristles  with  orna- 
mented knives,  daggers,  and  pistols.  Soft 
high  boots  without  heels,  and  a  great  lambs- 
wool  cap  with  a  little  touch  of  color  for  the 
soft  crown,  and  then  the  burka  or  long  cape 
of  hairy  felt  which  they  seem  to  wear  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  complete  the  costume. 
These  burkas  appear  to  be  worn  on  the 
theory  that  what  keeps  out  the  cold  keeps 
out  the  heat.  Any  way,  these  long  black 
or  white  garments  protect  horse  and  rider 
equally  from  the  rain  and  cold. 

The  Don  Cossacks  were  formerly  called 
*<the  lost  children  of  Russia,**  for  origi- 
nally they  were  nature's  free-born  spirits 
who,  resenting  compulsory  law,  joined  in 
forming  a  warrior  republic  beyond  the 
reach  of  Russian  princes.  When  the  law 
of  Boris  Godounof  chained  the  peasants 
to  the  soil  and  created  a  class  of  serfs,  the 
peasants  fled  in  great  numbers  to  share 
their  fortune  with  the  venturesome,  heroic 
Cossacks. 

Entering  the  Caucasus   we   reached   a 


ble  resort.  Situated  at  an  elevation  of 
three  thousand  feet,  its  air  is  clear  and 
beautiful,  and  the  peace  and  freshness  of 
the  place  is  very  enjoyable  after  the 
exciting,  tiring  trip  from  St.  Petersburg. 
The  sparkling  Narzan  waters,  like  all 
mineral  waters,  are  warranted  good  for 
everything,  and  the  baths  are  like  cham- 
pagne. A  four  hours'  drive  through  deep 
ravines  and  up  steep  mountain  sides, 
until  the  whole  world  seemed  to  lie  at  our 
feet,  reminded  us  of  scenes  in  Colorado. 
Glistening  above  the  world,  pink  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  Elburz,  18,514  feet 
high,  is  seen  from  every  point.  It  is  the 
highest  mountain  peak  in  Europe,  being 
2,782  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Blanc. 

The  other  springs  in  this  little  group, 
Piatigorsk  and  Essen touki,  are  equally 
fashionable,  equally  good,  and  more  inter- 
esting. From  Piatigorsk  a  drive  through 
the  mountains  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
spot  where  Lermontoff,  the  young  Russian 
poet,  was  killed  in  a  duel ;  also  to  a  won- 
derful grotto  at  the  top  of  a  mountain 
in  which  is  a  bright  blue  sulphur  lake. 
Waterfalls  and  impressive  scenes  abound. 
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Essentouki  is  a  Cossack  camp  composed 
of  houses  or  cabins  built  in  a  kind  of  maze, 
each  with  a  garden,  and  the  whole  encir- 
cled with  a  wickerwork  fence.  The  frames 
of  the  houses  are  like  coarse  basket  work 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mortar  or  plaster. 
In  each  little  garden  some  trees  are 
planted  and  green  life  is  visible.  These 
courts  serve  as  a  pen  for  horse  and  cow. 
and  are  guarded  by  a  fierce  dog.  The 
women  are  large  and  fine  looking.  Of 
course  the  usual  park,  springs,  casino, 
concerts,  modern  hotels  and  cafes,  com- 
pose the  modern  part  of  the  place. 

The  Caucasus  is  the  grand  border-wall 
betweeiT  Europe  and  Asia,  extending  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian.  Vladi- 
kawkas,  *^Lord  of  the  Caucasus,*^  seated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  region,  is  one 
terminus  of  the  famous  Georgian  Pass 
over  which  the  peoples  of  antiquity  found 
their  way  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
great  migration  of  nations.  Many  were 
held  captive  in  the  numerous  little  valleys, 
shut  in  so  completely  by  impassable  moun- 
tain walls  that  they  lost  all  intercourse 
with  the  great  world,  and  in  a  day's  jour- 
ney one  sees  all  sorts  of  queer  types, 
separated  from  each  other,  and  having 
totally  different  tongues,  customs,  and 
modes  of  life. 

The  two  most  interesting  and  exciting 
daj's  I  ever  experienced  were  those  spent  in 
going  through  the  Georgian  Pass.  In  Switz- 
erland I  often  talked  of  going  over  some 
of  the  famous  passes,  but  was  always  too 
timid  to  venture,  but  I  would  not  have 
missed  this  trip  for  anything  in  the 
world, — now  that  it  is  over.  With  a  feel- 
ing of  resignation  to  the  inevitable,  at  six 
o'clock  in  themiorning  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  great  old-fashioned  courtyard,  where 
several  diligences  were  waiting  for  pas- 
sengers, and  we  climbed  into  our  seats  in 
a  huge  old-time  coach.  We  had  the  inside 
places  in  a  nice  little  coup^.  In  front,  high 
up  under  a  large  hood,  sat  three  individ- 
uals.—  two  men  and  a  fat,  busybody  old 
lady,  who  at  the  first  halting-place  clam- 
bered down  and  asked  a  member  of  our 
party  who  we  were  and  where  we  were 
going.  As  he  was  not  very  communica- 
tive the  old  lady  cut  our  acquaintance 
as  ^'a  bad  lot.*^  Russian  travellers,  es- 
pecially women,  are  very  curious  and 
extremely  communicative.  Out  behind, 
in  a  tiny  little  seat,  balanced  the  old 
lady's  servant,  a  fat  little  maid  clutch- 
ing a  bandbox,  whose  exposition  of  grimy 


white  stockings  created  such  a  sensation 
whenever  we  passed  a  company  of  natives 
on  horseback,  wild-looking  in  their  long 
burkas,  that  they  invariably  pursued  the 
diligence  for  some  distance.  In  front 
were  a  ragged  driver,  who  was  changed 
with  the  horses  at  every  station,  and  a 
wonderful  Cossack  conductor  and  pro- 
tector, looking  for  all  the  world  like  Blue- 
beard, bristling  with  knives.  Such  was  our 
load,  first,  second,  and  third  class ;  and  with 
all  the  trunks,  boxes,  and  bags  strapped 
on  the  top  one  can  imagine  the  picture  of 
the  post- wagon  starting  from  Vladikawkas 
across  the  Georgian  Pass  to  old,  battered 
Tiflis. 

The  diligence  followed  the  Terek  River, 
—  a  gushing  mountain  stream, — the  great 
crags  and  peaks  closing  in  until  for  a  mile 
the  walls  rise  several  thousand  feet,  with 
only  a  streak  of  sky  visible  far  above,  and 
the  Terek  rushing  madly  below.  It  re- 
minded us  of  the  caiion  of  the  Rio  Grande 
except  that  the  road  is  a  fine  driveway 


instead  of  a  railway.  The  road  as  it  now 
is  was  completed  during  the  administration 
of  Prince  Woronzof .  All  along  the  wonder- 
ful highways  we  met  caravans  with  goods 
from  Persia  and  the  Caspian  ports,  going  up 
into  Russia  and  thence  to  other  European 
countries.     In   olden   times   the   natives. 
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not  knowing  the  value  of  money,  charged 
six  shirts  to  carry  a  load  across  the 
mountains. 

One  can  hear  the  Tartar  carts  squeaking 
and  creaking  a  mile  off.  They  are  made 
entirely  of  wood,  and  as  a  good  Tartar 
believes  that  only  a  robber  would  wish 
his   cart  to  move   noiselessly,  an  honest 


Typical  Georgians 

man  never  greases  his  wheels.  Whole 
families  of  wives  and  children  were  stored 
away  in  some  carts,  with  beautiful  rugs 
thrown  over  the  tops  and  sides  for  shade 
and  comfort.  Water  and  wine  in  skins 
dangled  at  the  sides,  and  the  train  resem- 
bled a  lot  of  gorgeously  decorated  gypsy 
wagons. 

Suddenly  the  gorge  opened  and  we  were 
at  the  foot  of  grand  old  Kasbek  with  its 
glistening  sides  and  snow-crowned  head, 
15,500  feet  high,  against  a  deep-blue  sky. 
Here  Prometheus  was  chained  while  the 
vulture  ate  out  his  liver  every  day.  There 
are  legends  galore  in  which  the  rugged 
old  peak  plays  a  part.  Far  up  the  hillside 
there  are  caves  in  which  some  Christian 
hermits  lived  long  ago.  One  brother  was 
specially  favored  by  God:  a  ray  of  sun- 
light rested  on  the  mountain,  and  the 
good  hermit  was  wont  to  place  his  Bible 
on  it,  and  the  sun's  ray  carried  it  for  him 


wherever  he  went.  The  other  brothers 
were  consequently  envious  and  planned 
his  fall.  One  day  a  beautiful  maiden 
came  up  from  the  valley  and  knocked  at 
the  hermit's  cell.  He  would  not  listen 
at  first,  then  she  prayed  and  wept  and 
begged  shelter  from  the  storm,  so  the  old 
man  opened  the  door  and  she  went  in. 
After  a  time  the  other  brothers 
heard  her  go  laughing  down  the 
mountain,  and  they  were  pleased 
that  God's  favorite  had  fallen. 
The  sun's  ray  came  no  more  to 
carry  his  book,  and  the  old  her- 
mit wandered  away  in  disgrace. 

The  huts  of  the  Ossetes  —  the 
inhabitants  of  this  side  of  the  pass 
—  are  scarcely  visible,  so  tight  are 
they  stuck  to  the  gray  mountain 
sides.  They  are  built  of  stone, 
one  above  another,  each  having^ 
a  flat  roof  where  the  people  do 
all  their  work.  The  men  are  for 
the  most  part  hunters,  and  more 
untamed-looking  specimens  I 
never  .saw.  They  hunt  the  ibex, 
a  creature  very  difficult  of  chase, 
it  being  alleged  that  when  it  can- 
not escape  otherwise  it  jumps 
over  a  precipice,  striking  on  its 
horns,  and  then  bounds  away. 
Others  possess  flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  cattle,  and  from  the 
heights  may  be  seen,  down  by 
the  river  bed,  on  bright  spots  of 
green  like  beautiful  emeralds  in 
the  bleak  gray  mountains,  a  lonely 
figure  wrapped  in  a  long  black  cape. 
watching  his  sheep,  goats,  or  cows  as 
they  peacefully  graze  in  the  midst  of  the 
^^  dwellings  of  silence. >^ 

For  wild  grandeur  of  scenery  the  Cau- 
casus surpasses  the  Alps,  and  the  region 
is  much  more  interesting  than  the  Alps, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  bold,  rugged 
nature,  but  owing  to  the  number  of 
peoples  shut  up  from  the  world,  walled  in 
from  each  other,  and  living  in  almost 
pristine  simplicity.  Every  jutting  crag  is 
crowned  with  a  ruined  watch-tower,  and 
the  whole  mountain  range  bristles  with 
ruined  fortifications.  The  men  are  mov- 
ing armories  even  to-day, —  a  reminder  of 
the  time  when  each  one  defended  his  own 
with  his  physical  strength  and  hand 
weapons.  They  were  always  fighting  the 
Turks,  Persians,  or  Russians  until  Peter 
the  Great  got  possession  of  the  Georgian 
Pass  through  an  alliance  with,  the  Ossetes 
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against  the  Kobardas.  Then  in  a  follow- 
ing war  with  Persia  the  Georgians  joined 
Russia  against  a  common  enemy,  and  the 
Georgian  princes  became  Russian  vassals. 
Inch  by  inch  Russia  has  gained  each 
stronghold  until  now  the  lion  and  lamb 
lie  down  together.  The  successful  con- 
quest of  the  Circassians  in  the  western 
part  of  the  mountains  along  the  Black  Sea 
occurred  as  late  as  1865. 

Up,  up  we  went  until  the  whole  world 
seemed  but  a  tiny  speck  below.  Our 
way  led  some  eight  thousand  feet  up  the 
mountains,  along  a  thread  of  a  road  wind- 
ing back  and  forth.  It  made  me  sick 
to  look  down,  but  when  I  remembered 
that  we  had  still  to  make  the  descent  I 
summoned  all  my  courage  and  tried  to 
appreciate  the  wonderful  engineering 
which  spanned  the  mountain  torrents 
with  solid  stone  arches  and  built  such  fine 
long  snow-sheds  under  the  icy  slides. 

At  the  station  of  Kobi  we  were  ushered 
into  a  gorgeous  dining-room  and  found  a 
very  good  dinner  with  excellent  Caucasian 
wine.  In  this  station  there  are  sleeping  ac- 
commodations for  travellers, —  a  rare  lux- 
ury, for  the  post-stations  generally  boast 
of  but  two  rooms,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women,  each  with  several  lounges  and 
a  big  table.  If  you  happen  to  fall  into  a 
specially  good  sleep,  the  next  arrivals  are 
likely  to  rouse  you  with  their  call  for  a 
samovar  and  the  noise  they  make  for 
hours,  drinking  tea  and  chatting.  There 
is  generally  a  quart  can  of  water  attached 
to  the  wall,  with  a  diminutive  spigot,  at 
which  you  can  ^ clean  up*  with  a  little 
ingenuity.  The  other  toilet  arrangements 
cannot  be  mentioned, —  they  are  Oriental 
in  the  extreme.  At  Kobi  there  are  often 
delays  of  several  days,  owing  to  snow- 
slides  on  the  Darial  Pass.  As  we  crept 
up  the  beautiful,  steep,  winding  road,  the 
snow  was  lying  on  all  the  peaks  about  us, 
but  none  on  the  pass. 

From  Gydaour,  eight  thousand  feet,  we 
dropped  down  three  thousand  feet.  I  say 
*  dropped  ^  advisedly,  for  they  took  off 
five  horses,  leaving  but  two  to  guide  the 
ark,  and  with  a  flourish  we  left  the  lonely 
little  station.  The  full  moon  came  up, 
and  we  could  see  below  us,  like  a  tiny 
star  twinkling  in  a  black  pit,  the  station 
of  Milete,  where  we  hoped  to  pass  the 
night.  It  was  a  wild  drive  and  like  a 
grand  dream  in  the  mystical  light  of  the 
moon.  We  had  the  luxury  of  a  good  bed- 
room with    two   iron  cots  and  two  fine 


Bokhara  rugs,  besides  a  washstand.  We 
slept  well  and  were  up  long  before  the 
daylight  had  crept  into  the  little  valley. 
It  was  very  cold  and  cheerless  as  we  went 
out  into  the  raw  mountain  air  and  climbed 
into  our  diligence,  when  lo!  like  a  flash, 
the  sunlight  flooded  the  gorge.  The 
white  waters  of  the  Aragwa  splashed 
and  rippled  in  glee,  and  the  great  gold 
patches  of  g^ain  on  the  mountain  sides 
waved  a  welcome  to  the  morning  sun. 
The  scenery  was  very  beautiful  and 
peaceful  for  a  long  way,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion seemed  luxuriant. 

The  Georgian  women,  with  their 
strange  long  faces,  are  disappointing. 
They  are  not  our  ideal  of  beauty,  although 
they  are  undoubtedly  fine  looking.  Some 
of  them  were  carrying  picturesque,  long- 


Gborgian  Woman  and  Child 

necked  jars  of  water  on  their  shoulders, 
while  others  had  cradles  strapped  to  their 
backs,  and  all  were  trudging  along  to 
lend  a  hand  in  cutting  the  precious 
wheat.  I  shall  never  forget  the  restful- 
ness  of  that  little  spot  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day  before. 
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As  day  advanced  the  scenery  became 
bleak  and  bare.  Legend  has  it  that  a 
good  hermit  lived  upon  one  of  the  high 
mountains,  and  when  the  Devil  came  to 
torment  him  God  gave  him  a  pair  of  red- 
hot  pincers,  with  which,  on  the  Devil's 
next  visit,  he  caught  him  by  the  nose. 
In  fury  the  Devil  lashed  his  tail  and  swept 
every  vestige  of  vegetation  off  the  moun- 
tains. That  is  why  they  are  brown  and 
bare. 

All  along  the  way  at  sunset  hour  we 
could  see  the  Mohammedans  throw  down 
their  work  to  prostrate  themselves  in  wor- 
ship, their  faces  turned  toward  the  setting 
sun.  Toward  evening  of  the  second  day 
we  passed  through  an  interesting  station, 
Mtzhet,  a  small  town  and  a  royal  residence 
before  Tiflis  became  the  seat  of  the  Geor- 
giaji  kings.    Near  here  is  an  old  church  of 


Near  here  the  Amazons  lived  and  ruled, 
and  on  the  coast  was  the  site  of  Colchis, 
where  the  Argonauts  came  in  search  of 
the  golden  fleece. 

It  was  dark  when  we  rattled  into  Tiflis. 
leaving  behind  this  land  of  myths  and 
history,  and  with  a  certain  feeling  of  re- 
lief found  ourselves  in  a  very  good  hotel 
on  a  European-looking  boulevard  lined 
with  palaces,  museums,  and  shops. 

Tiflis  was  founded  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
it  became  the  seat  of  the  Georgian  kings. 
During  its  fifteen  hundred  years  of  exis- 
tence it  was  successively  destroyed  by  the 
Huns,  the  Persians,  the  Byzantines,  the 
Arabs,  the  Mongolians,  and  the  Turks. 
Traces  of  some  of  these  conquerors  still  re- 
main, the  Persians  having  left  an  indelible 
imprint  on  the  life  and  customs  of  the 


Church  of  the  Fifth  Century  at  Ananur  on  the  Georgian  Road 


the  fourth  century  with  a  strange  legend 
of  its  erection.  A  Jew  returning  from  the 
Crucifixion  brought  with  him  the  shirt  of 
Christ.  His  daughter  ran  to  meet  him, 
and  he  gave  her  the  shirt,  whereupon  she 
fell  dead  and  they  could  not  get  the  shirt 
out  of  her  hand.  Afterward  a  church  was 
built  over  the  spot  where  she  was  buried. 
At  present  the  shirt  is  preserved  in  Mos- 
cow. There  was  also  said  to  be  in  this 
church  at  Mtzhet  a  painting  of  Christ  done 
by  St.  Luke  on  a  piece  of  the  holy  manger. 


people.  The  city  was  reduced  to  ruins  by 
the  Persians  in  1795, —  3,000  inhabitants 
being  killed  and  many  others  taken  cap- 
tive. It  remained  under  the  Persian  yoke 
for  over  five  years  until  its  annexation  to 
Russia.  To  the  Russian  Viceroys,  Princes 
Woronzof  and  Baryatinsky,  and  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  Nicolavitch,  it  owes 
its  intellectual  and  commercial  promi- 
nence. It  is  the  junction  of  the  great 
highway  to  Russia  and  the  ports  of  the 
Caspian  and  Black  seas. 
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Russian  Port  and  Ruins  op  Palace  op  thb  Georgian  Queen  Tamara 


The  Grand  Duke  Michael  Nicolavitch, 
former  Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus,  arrived 
in  Tiflis  with  much  pomp  and  glory  on  the 
morning  of  our  arrival,  and  by  night  a 
seething  mass  of  humanity  was  vibrating 
between  the  Palace  opposite  the  hotel  and 
a  triumphal  arch  erected  at  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  street.  Lines  of  soldiers 
and  cadets,  boys  and  gfiris  from  the  acade- 
mies, filled  the  way,  and  the  crowd  surged 
everywhere.  Such  a  crowd !  It  would  be 
impossible  to  find  its  equal  anywhere  else 
in  the  world, — so  many  diflFerent  types  of 
humanity  were  there:  gorgeously  uni- 
formed officers ;  Parisian  models  of  fashion 
in  silks  and  laces,  jostling  the  beautiful 
Georgian  women  in  their  queer  head- 
dresses ;  veiled  Oriental  women ;  handsome 
Cossacks;  Armenians,  Turks,  Persians, 
Circassians,  Tartars,  Jews, —  every  people 
from  every  nation,  speaking  forty  different 
lang^uages,  and  all  in  harmony,  living 
under  the  great  firm  rule  of  Russia. 

Beautiful  rugs  were  hung  out  over  every 
balcony,  making  a  richer  if  not  more 
g^orgeous  display  than  flags. 

The  new  Russian  Tiflis  is  like  any  mod- 
em European  town,  with  broad,  straight 
streets,  parks,  government  buildings,  a 
theatre  and  baths.     An  old  church,  cling- 


ing like  a  snowflake  to  the  side  of  a 
mountain  overlooking  Tiflis,  was  erected 
in  commemoration  of  an  alleged  miracle 
by  which  the  innocence  of  an  old  Chris- 
tian hermit  named  David  was  manifested. 
In  gratitude  for  the  sign  of  his  innocence 
he  prayed  God  to  let  a  stream  flow  out 
of  the  mountain,  the  waters  of  which 
should  make  women  fruitful.  The  stream 
gushed  forth,  and  many  ikons,  bridal 
wreaths,  and  silk  scarfs  are  hung  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tiny  grotto  by  believers  in 
the  legend. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  horrible-look- 
ing beggars  were  huddled  together  at  the 
church  entrance,  talking  and  laughing 
hilariously,  but  as  we  appeared  their  faces 
saddened  in  an  instant,  and  their  voices 
dragged  in  tearful  monotony  as  they  ex- 
posed to  view  blood-curdling  sores  and 
deformities. 

We  had  a  fine  view  of  Tiflis  baking  in  a 
deep  depression  at  our  feet.  The  old 
town  is  the  great  attraction  for  stran- 
gers, being  a  maze  of  tiny  lanes  and 
alley-ways,  straggling  between  rows  of 
quaint  old  houses  with  overhanging  bal- 
conies, lined  with  little  Oriental  shops, 
where  everybody  works  and  displays  his 
wares  in  the  open  air.  —  rugs  and  Oriental 
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stuffs,  leather  work,  and  all  kinds  of 
filagree  work  and  jewelry.  It  is  a  won- 
derful place  to  study  types.  It  reminds 
me  of  Tang^ers,  save  that  it  is  more  inter- 
esting on  account  of  variety. 

Along  the  narrow  streets  running  up  the 
mountain  to  the  ruined  fortress  the  roof 
of  one  house  forms  the  balcony  for  the 
next  above,  and  groups  of  beautiful  women 
were  lolling  everywhere.  Very  few  had 
their  faces  covered,  and  they  wore  a  round 
flat  cap  or  crown  decorated  with  gilt 
coins,  and  a  fine  net  or  lace  veil  thrown 
over  it  hanging  down  to  the  waist.  The 
women,  who  are  considered  great  beau- 
ties, dye  their  hair  a  rich  auburn  red  and 
wear  it  in  two  long  braids. 

We  got  into  an  interesting  blockade  in 
a  narrow,  circuitous  street,  caused  by  a 
number  of  buffalo  carts.  These  great 
draught  beasts  are  so  stupid  that  they 
don't  even  stop  when  they  bump  into 
anything ;  but  they  are  so  picturesque  that 
one  only  admires  them,  and  even  forgives 
the  fatalist  drivers  who  take  no  trouble  to 
guide  them  and  then  spend  energy  enough 
for  a  month  shrieking  and  flourishing  their 
whips.  All  the  men  sitting  cross-legged 
in  their  shops  joined  in  the  howling 
noise.  Down  the  hill  came  a  drove  of 
little  donkeys  with  piles  of  charcoal  on 
their  backs  twice  as  high  as  themselves. 
They  could  not  stop,  and  so  they  scattered 
pell-mell.  Then  everybody  took  part  in 
the  shrieking  until  a  brilliant  mind  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  lifting  one  wagon  onto 
a  narrow  strip  of  sidewalk  to  let  some- 
thing start,  and  slowly  the  stream  began 
to  move. 

All  the  little  cell-like  shops  were  lighted 
before  we  started  back  to  the  hotel,  and 
the  weird  crouching  forms  busily  plying 
their  trades  in  the  dim  light  of  smoky 
lamps  recalled  many  a  picture  from  the 
^*  Arabian  Nights.  *> 

To  get  back  into  a  clean,  modern  hotel 
and  eat  dinner  in  a  French  restaurant, 
after  all  the  evil-smelling,  dirty  places  that 
we  had  witnessed  in  the  picturesque  un- 
oriental  side  of  Tiflis,  was  indeed  a  re- 
freshing change. 

From  Tiflis  we  proceeded  toward  Ba- 
toum,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Borjom,  the 
Caucasian  Vichy,  a  noted  mineral  spring 
and  fashionable  resort.  The  train  from 
the  Tiflis  junction  winds  in  and  out  at  the 
base  of  rugged  mountains,  under  over- 
hanging cliffs,  creeping  along  the  edge  of 
a  tiny  gushing  river.       It  is  a  new  road, 


and  the  groups  of  workmen  sitting  around 
camp-fires  were  the  worst-looking  human 
creatures  I  ever  saw, — real  bandits  out  of 
an  Italian  opera,  with  long  pieces  of  red 
stuff  floating  from  their  turbaned  heads^ 
or  swathed  in  the  folds  of  a  bashiick,  a  kind 
of  pointed  hood  with  ends,  which  they 
wind  about  their  throats  or  twine  like 
a  turban  around  their  heads.  These  weird, 
wild-eyed  people  glided  about  among  the 
rocks  like  awful  demons  in  the  ghostly 
moonlight.  Baedeker  says  that  travel- 
lers are  quite  safe,  but  there  are  tales  of 
young  women  who  have  been  spirited 
away  across  the  mountains  and  sold  as 
slaves.  So  I  was  really  glad  to  remain 
only  one  day,  as  the  fashionable  season 
was  over  and  the  surroundings  brought 
to  mind  too  many  blood-curdling  brigand 
stories. 

Borjom,  which  is  2,161  feet  above  the 
sea,  lies  in  a  deep  warm  gorge,  where  in 
January  the  ground  is  bright  with  crocuses 
and  primroses  while  the  mountain  sides 
are  covered  with  snow.  The  waters  are 
very  warm  and  are  bottled  and  sent  in. 
enormous  quantities  throughout  Russia. 

The  hotel  is  situated  in  a  long  narrow 
park,  beautifully  laid  out,  between  high 
mountain  walls,  and  the  drives  every- 
where are  delightful  —  far  superior  to- 
those  about  the  north  Caucasus  springs. 
The  magnificent  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Nicolavitch,  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  hothouses,  is  very  near 
Borjom;  and  at  Abas  Tuman,  sixty-nine 
versts  farther  along  the  high  road,  is 
the  palace  of  the  late  Tzesarevitch.  It 
lies  in  a  deep  ravine,  celebrated  for  its 
soft  pure  air  and  sulphur  waters.  The 
mountains  around  are  filled  with  interest- 
ing ruins  of  forts  and  palaces,  from  the 
time  of  the  Georgian  Queen  Tamara  — 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  picturesque  railway  journey  to  Ba- 
toum  lost  all  of  its  terrors  by  daylight 
and  was  grand  beyond  description. 

Batoum  is  a  wonderfully  fortified  town 
and  has  a  good  harbor.  It  is  the  outlet  for 
the  great  oil  wells  of  Baku  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  being  connected  with  Baku  by  g^eat 
underground  conduits. 

On  leaving  Batoum  our  party  took 
steamer  across  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Crimea  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  drive 
from  Sebastopol  to  Jalta  along  the  Cor- 
nice Road  of  Russia. 

Hl^LfeNE   DE  WOLLANT. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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THE  art  of  a  people  is  the  outcome  of 
its  religious  faith;  the  details  of 
that  art  are  the  result  of  observation 
of  surrounding  scenery  and  objects.  It  is 
easy  to  recognize  the  superb  physical  vigor 
and  beauty  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  their 
sculptures,  and  in  Hellenic  frieze  and  bas- 
relief,  to  discover  the  mytholo- 
gical legends  of  their  faith. 

Christianity,  inspired  by  Re- 
naissance art,  rent  the  veil  of 
heathen  tradition,  and  gave  to 
the  world  its  Madonnas,  its 
Crucifixions,  its  Assumptions, 
Entombments,  Last  Suppers, 
and  various  studies  of  the 
Christ. 

Faith  and  Unfaith  meant 
much  to  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
ancestors  a  few  generations 
back  had  found  woods,  fields, 
streams,  and  mountains  peopled 
by  gods  and  deities  half  human, 
half  divine,  half  animal,  and 
half  man;  and  belief  in  the 
birth,  life,  passion,  and  death 
of  the  Saviour  meant  salvation 
in  this  world  and  in  the  life  to 
come,  while  the  Resurrection, 
the  Judgment,  and  all  the  in- 
cidents of  the  Holy  Life  swayed 
emotions  which  sought  an  out- 
let upon  canvas,  in  marble,  or 
in  the  ®  frozen  music  of  archi- 
tecture. * 

Christian  mythology,  replac- 
ing the  gods  and  heroes  of  Greek 
fable,  brought  forth  a  new  school 
of  interpreters  in  the  place  of 
those  who  had  so  long  and  so 
grandly  translated  in  art  the 
beauties  and  the  teachings  of  Hellenic 
mythology.  Among  those  whose  work  in 
Easter-tide  art  has  brought  them  fame  are : 

Giotto  of  Bondone  (1276-1336),  the 
little  shepherd  of  the  Tuscan  hillsides, 
and  the  beloved  friend  of  Dante,  Boc- 
caccio, and  Petrarch.  He  gave  action  and 
expression  to  the  flat,  lifeless  Byzantine 
types,  and  made  loving  mothers  of  his 
Madonnas,  and  playful  children  of  his 
Holy  Babes.  He  believed  in  the  actuali- 
ties of  existence,  and  one  finds  nothing  of 
the  morbid  or  hysterical  in  his  works. 
His  belief  taught  him  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  was  a  creed  of  love,  and  as  such  he 


tried  to  portray  it ;  but  his  artistic  instinct 
did  not  lead  him  to  select  a  high  ideal  of 
beauty,  and  hence  many  of  the  types  of 
his  sacred  characters  are  almost  common- 
place. 

Fra    Angelico   (1387-1455),   the  impas- 
sioned Fiesolan  monk,  who  thought  it  a 


The  Entombment  — Heinrich  Hoffmann 

sin  to  paint  the  naked  human  form,  and 
sought  his  ideals  in  the  dreamed  beauty 
of  angel  faces,  and  his  coloring  in  the  tints 
of  the  sacramental  wines  and  altar  jewels. 
Before  his  ^*  Christ  Bearing  His  Cross  >>  one 
stands  as  in  the  presence  of  a  sacred 
vision,  so  unique  is  the  quality  of  the 
message  conveyed. 

Luca  Signorelli  (r.  1442-1524),  the  morn- 
ing-star of  Michael  Angelo,  who  invested 
his  frescoed  angels  with  a  marvellous 
strength  and  sweetness,  but  with  the  au- 
stere style  that  comes  from  continued  con- 
templation of  a  severe  landscape,  making 
of  the  angels  tall,  grave  forms  with  serious 
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faces  and  solemn  eyes.  One  of  the  most 
delightful  of  his  works  is  the  fresco  of 
the  <<  Resurrection  *^  in  the  cathedral  of 
Orvieto.  It  is  wonderful,  entrancing,  and 
horrible ;  it  has  all  of  sin  and  the  grave, 
of  heaven  and  of  hell,  in  its  composition. 

Perugino  of  Perugia  (1446-1524).  whose 
works  are  marked  by  warmth  and  rich- 
ness of  coloring,  great  tenderness,  and 
delicacy  of  execution.  His  <<  Crucifixion  ** 
at  Florence  is  familiar  to  all  travellers 
and  students. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-15 19),  the  wiz- 
ard of  the  Renaissance,  whose  paintings 
are  classed  with  those  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo;  a  many-sided,  curious, 
and  subtle  genius  whose  paintings  reveal 


The  Sepulchre  — Hoffmann 

great  understanding  of  nature  and  wonder- 
ful power  in  the  treatment  of  light  and 
shadow.  His  ^*  Last  Supper  >*  in  oils  upon 
the  refectory  walls  of  a  Dominican  con- 
vent in  Milan  is  his  best  known  work, 
although  now  but  a  mere  wreck  which 
has  been  touched  up  by  several  hands. 
Fra  Bartolommeo(i469-i5i7).    The  sub- 


jects of  his  paintings  are  almost  entirely 
religious,  and  an  added  lustre  is  given  to 
his  reputation  by  the  fact  that  Raphael 
studied  coloring  and  perspective  with  him. 
Very  different  from  Signorelli*s  ^*  Resur- 
rection** is  that  of  Fra  Bartolommeo. — a 
splendid  study  of  brilliancy  and  richness, 
although  lacking  the  power  of  passion, 
even  as  his  own  character  lacked  those 
tremendous  depths  which  characterized 
Michael  Angelo.  Signorelli,  and  Da  Vinci. 
Albert  Diirer  (1471-1558),  of  Ntiremburg, 
the  father  of  the  German  school  of  paint- 
ing, the  inventor  of  the  art  of  etching 
and  the  coloring  of  wood-cuts,  and  an 
able  delineator  of  character  and  passion. 
<*  Christ  On  the  Cross,**  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  is  a  fine  example  of  this 
man's  striking  originality,  though 
betraying  the  somewhat  painful 
exactness  so  often  met  with  in 
German  paintings. 
Contemporary  with  Diirer, 
^  Titian,  the  Venetian  colorist, 
v«  flourished  in  Italy  from  1477- 
^  1576,  rapidly  equalling  and  sur- 
•^  passing    his    master   Giorgione. 

No  finer  luxury  of  light  than  his 
has  ever  ennobled  canvas;  it  is 
his  transcendent  excellence,  and 
the  splendor,  boldness,  and  truth 
of  his  coloring  have  placed  him 
beside  Raphael.  Michael  Angelo. 
and  Da  Vinci, — the  greatest 
names  in  art.  <*The  Tribute 
Money**  is  one  of  Titian's  best 
known  works. 

Raphael  (1483- 15  20),  who  byal- 
most  universal  opinion  is  ranked 
as  the  greatest  of  painters.  His 
^Entombment  **  and  ^^Crucifixion  * 
are  a  school  in  themselves,  and 
these  two  Easter  canvases  alone 
could  worthily  gain  him  the  title 
of  <<  Harmonist  of  the  Renais- 
sance.** 

Tintoretto  ( i  5  i  2- 1  5  94),  pas- 
sionate and  impulsive,  who  so 
well  expressed  the  modulations 
of  emotion  by  the  poetry  of  light 
and  shadow.  The  dramatic  and 
scenic  fury  of  this  artist  is  well  depicted 
in  his  canvas  of  the  <*  Last  Supper.  ** 

The  poor  Lombard,  Caravaggio  ( 1 569- 
1609 ),  who  expresses  his  own  wild,  gloomy 
character  in  all  of  his  paintings,  an  impos- 
ing mystery  shrouding  itself  within  his 
deep  shadows  and  obscure  backgrounds. 
As  he  found  life  in  alleys,  lanes,  and  low 
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resorts  that  he  frequented,  so  he  depicted 
it,  and  many  of  his  pictures,  too  faithful 
to  the  lowest  realities  of  Italian  life,  had 
to  be  removed  from  churches.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  famous  *^  Entombment  *> 
or  <<  Burial  of  Christ,  *>  resembles  the  fu- 
neral of  a  gripsy  chieftain. 

Rubens  (i  577-1640),  whose  subjects  also 
were  often  coarse,  could  not  be  surpassed 
in  the  animal  vigor  and  joyous 
spirit  of  his  work.  ^<The  Descent 
from  the  Cross  **  glows  with  the 
muscle  of  a  blacksmith  or  a 
prize-fighter. 

The  Spaniard,  Ribera  (1588- 
1656),  who  had  Salvator  Rosa 
for  a  pupil,  and  so  admired  Car- 
^vaggio's  style  that  he  adopted 
it  for  his  own,  making  his  treat- 
ment of  subjects  vigorous  and 
powerful,  with  much  force  and 
freedom,  but  often  coarse  and 
vulgar.  <<Peter  Denying  Christ  *> 
is  one  of  the  mildest  of  Ribera's 
productions.  It  is  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Seville,  but  even  this 
canvas  is  full  of  the  evident 
pleasure  the  artist  took  in  por- 
traying pain.  Few  of  his  pic- 
tures can  be  contemplated  with- 
out repugnance. 

While  thus  briefly  noting 
some  of  the  leading  interpre- 
ters of  Easter-tide  art  among 
those  who  are  generally  ranked 
as  **  Old  Masters,**  and  refrain- 
ing from  any  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  members  of  the  modern 
schools,  the  beauties  of  the  work 
of  a  living  leader  in  the  German 
school  of  painting  induce  us  to 
reproduce  here  three  celebrated 
paintings  by  Heinrich  Hoff- 
mann. His  religious  pictures  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  study,  for  he  has  so  well 
caught  and  interpreted  in  them  both 
spiritual  and  physical  elements.  The 
women  of  his  religious  paintings  are 
beautiful  Hebrew  women,  his  Christs  are 
all  types  of  an  intelligent  Jew,  and  he  dis- 
plays a  proper  regard  for  the  stage- 
settings  of  his  canvases.  In  his  <*  Gethsem- 
ane  **  one  feels  the  pathos  of  the  gnarled 
olives,  whose  brown  trunks  seem  to  bow 
in  the  checkered  moonlight  in  sympathy 
with  the  transcendent  agony  of  the  hour, 
and  of  the  divine  peace  that  illumines  the 
anguish  of  the  prayer,  *<  Father,  all  things 


are  possible   unto  Thee,  take  away  this 
cup  from  me.** 

Hoffmann  was  born  in  Darmstadt,  and 
studied  in  the  Diisseldorf  Academy  under 
Hildebrandt  and  Schadow,  attending  the 
Antwerp  Academy  in  1845.  and  afterward 
sojourning  in  Holland  and  Paris.  He 
spent  four  years  in  Italy,  mostly  in  Rome, 
and  was  much  influenced  by  Cornecelius. 


Emmaus  —  Hoffmann 

In  1862  he  removed  to  Dresden,  in  1870 
becoming  a  professor  in  the  Academy. 

The  story  of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Entombment,  and  the  Risen  Christ 
have  appealed  with  passion  and  sympathy 
to  all  of  these  men,  and  each  has  striven 
to  reproduce  the  agony  and  the  sorrow  of 
that  short,  broken  lifetime,  while  to  each 
has  seemed  to  shine  out  in  ineffable  sweet- 
ness the  aspect  of  that  glorified  Body,  the 
significance  of  those  divine  words,  ^^  Peace 
be  with  you !  **  and  the  supreme  beauty  of 
the  gold-streaked  darkness  that  heralded 
the  dawn  of  that  first  Easter  Day. 

Annf.tta  Halliday-Antona. 
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Maison  Plamandb,  Grande  Place,  Brussels 


MODERN  Belgium  bids  fair  to  rival 
ancient  Flanders  as  the  great 
centre  of  European  art,  particu- 
larly in  the  domain  of  public  art.  In  1894 
there  was  founded  in  Brussels  the  ^*  Na- 
tional Belgian  Society  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Art  in  its  Application  to  Street 
Decorations  and  to  All  Objects  of  Public 
Usefulness.*^  This  movement,  popularly 
known  as  the  Street  Art  Crusade,  was 
started  by  a  number  of  patriotic  artists  and 
their  sympathizers  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing to  art  its  social  mission  of  bygone 
days,  by  transforming  public  streets  and 
thoroughfares  from  their  present  almost 
universal  state  of  ugliness  to  a  condition 
in  keeping  with  artistic  and  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples. The  Society,  which  is  very  broad 
in  its*  aims,  not  only  strives  to  have  the 
facades  of  private  and  public  buildings 
decorated  in  the  aesthetic  manner  which 
prevailed  in  Italy  and  Flanders  during  the 
Renaissance,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  do- 
ing its  best  to  encourage  the  application 
of  art  to  modern  practical  inventions  and 
appliances. 

The  movement  thus  started  in  Belgium 
has  spread  to  Italy  and  France,  where  it 
has  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement 
and  sympathy.  The  history  of  public  art 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is 
the  history  of  the  Renaissance  itself,  since 
among  the  finest  productions  of  that  period 
(132) 


are  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery  at  Flor- 
ence, by  Ghiberti,  the  bas-reliefs  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Delia  Robbia  family,  at  Pistoja; 
Rubens's  Triumphal  Arch  at  Antwerp,  and 
the  celebrated  facades  of  the  Grande  Place 
in  Brussels.  It  is  now  more  than  two  cen- 
turies since  these  splendid  traditions  of 
art  have  fallen  into  decay.  To  revive 
them  is  the  purpose  of  the  Belgian  society. 
The  achievements  of  the  Belgian  Public 
Art  Society  are  remarkable,  considering 
its  short  existence,  and  to-day  the  tourist 
in  Brussels  may  feast  his  eyes  on  many 
beautiful  modern  artistic  fafades,  not 
only  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  but  in 
many  side-streets  of  the  capital.  These 
artistic  creations,  which  for  the  most  part 
adorn  the  houses  of  shopkeepers,  have 
been  executed  by  leading  artists,  who  have 
carried  out  varied  conceptions  in  their 
work.  The  front  of  a  large  dyeing  es- 
tablishment, for  instance,  is  decorated 
with  mural  paintings  representing  typical 
scenes  in  the  dyeing  trade,  and  that 
of  a  fashionable  jeweller  is  ornamented 
by  a  figure  representing  the  Goddess  of 
Wealth.  These  facades  are  the  most  im- 
portant innovations  due  to  the  initiative 
of  the  Society,  but  the  scope  of  the  work 
undertaken  comprises,  besides,  artistic 
public  fountains,  slabs  for  street  names, 
electric- car  waiting-rooms,  newspaper 
stalls,  electric  poles  and  clocks,  advertis- 
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ing  signs  and  posters,  telephone  boxes, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  connected  with 
objects  of  public  usefulness. 

The  Society  has  proceeded  on  the  basis 
of  public  competitions  in  the  different 
branches  of  its  work,  with  prizes  awarded 
for  the  best  original  designs  and  sugges- 
tions. These  competitions,  in  every  case, 
have  been  most 
successful.  By 
uniting  the  efforts 
of  artists  on  a  given 
programme  of 
subjects,  the  best 
talent  has  been 
brought  forward. 
Cond  uc t  ed  on 
strictly  democratic 
principles,  these 
competitions  are 
open  to  any  artist. 
The  Society  has 
been  able  to  fulfil 
its  purpose  largely 
owing  to  the  back- 
ing it  has  received 
from  the  Town 
Councils  of  Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, 
Ghent.  Bruges, 
and  other  smaller 
towns,  which  have 
granted  subsidies 
to  be  awarded  in 
money  prizes  to 
the  artists  sending 
in  the  most  deserv- 
ing designs  for  pub- 
lic art. 

The  TjBSults  of 
this  broad  under- 
taking are  not  only 
\.\iQ  facades  already 
referred  to,  but  ar- 
tistic shop  signs, 
some  of  them 
almost  gems  in 
wrought  iron, 
carved  wood,  and 
porcelain.  Instead 
trie-car  line  poles, 
countries. 


Parade  of  a  Dybr'8  Establishment.  Brussels 


of  the  hideous  elec- 
so  common  in  other 
the  graceful  creations  of  the 
iron-founder's  art  are  to  be  seen.  Electric 
clocks  in  attractive  frames  appeal  strongly 
to  those  possessed  of  artistic  sensibilities. 
The  crusade  in  favor  of  artistic  posters 
which  has  developed  so  rapidly  in  the 
past  few  years,  alike  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United   States,  first  started  in  Belgium, 


and  nowhere  does  one  see  such  a  variety 
of  artistic  advertisements  as  in  Brussels 
and  the  Flemish  provinces.  The  Flem- 
ings are  by  nature  an  extremely  artistic 
people,  and  it  needed  but  the  initiative 
given  by  the  Society  to  awaken  their  in- 
born love  of  art. 

One  branch,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
important,  of  the 
Belgian  Public  Art 
Society's  work,  has 
been  the  restora- 
tion of  the  great 
town  halls  of  Bel- 
gium, more  espe- 
cially those  of 
Ypres,  Oudenarde, 
and  Bruges.  The 
town  hall  of  Ypres, 
the  first-mentioned 
of  these,  all  too 
little  known  to  for- 
eign artists  and  vis- 
itors in  Belgium, 
is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  speci- 
mens of  civil  ar- 
chitecture in  the 
world,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the 
finest  jewels  in 
Belgium's  artistic 
diadem.  Fortu- 
nately a  successful 
effort  has  just  been 
made  for  the  res- 
toration of  those 
portions  of  the  edi- 
fice which  have  fal- 
len into  decay,  and 
the  building  re- 
mains a  silent  wit- 
ness of  the  former 
glory  of  Ypres.  As 
one  approaches  the 
Grande  Place,  the 
immense  structure 
strikes  the  eye  at 
once  by  the  har- 
mony of  its  proportions  and  the  beauty  of 
its  lines.  It  is  in  vain  that  one  uncon- 
sciously seeks  for  one  of  those  defects  so 
common  in  Gothic  buildings.  The  Ypres 
town  hall  is  perfect  in  all  its  details,  and 
though  the  name  of  its  architect  has  been 
lost  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  mas- 
terpiece which  will  never  be  surpassed. 

The  structure  covers  an  area  of  16,300 
square  feet;  the  facade  is  430  feet  long. 
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and  the  circumference  is  over  1.160  feet. 
These  figures  are  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  indicate  the  exceptional  importance  of 
the  building.  Built  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipality  during  a  period  of  extraordi- 
nary prosperity,  the  hall  was  finished,  as  it 
stands  to-day,  without  any  interruption 
of  the  work.  Begun  in  1200,  the  eastern 
wing  and  the  belfry  were  finished  in 
1230  and  the  western  wing  in  1304.  The 
building  was  inaugurated  in   1380.     This 


splendid  specimen  of  civil  architecture 
will  regain  the  former  high  repute  it  held 
among  artists  and  art  connoisseurs. 

Another  Belgian  town  hall  (by  com- 
mon consent  next  in  importance  to  Ypres) 
which  is  also  attracting  attention  on  ac- 
count of  its  proposed  restoration,  is 
Oudenarde.  This  famous  maison  de  ville 
is  Gothic  in  style,  but  of  a  Gothic  that  is 
almost  of  the  Renaissance.  The  hall 
dates   from    the    sixteenth   century,  and 


Corporation  Houses,  Grande  Place,  Brussels 


lapse  of  time  was  a  mere  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  years  spent  in  building 
the  great  cathedrals  of  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Belgium.  The  pure  style  of 
the  town  hall  is  the  happy  result  of  the 
comparatively  short  space  of  time  spent 
on  its  construction. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  restore  that  por- 
tion of  the  hall  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  some  years  ago.  and  to  finish  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  which  was  never 
completed.  Much  interest  is  taken  in 
Belgian  artistic  circles  in  its  restoration, 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  once  restored,  this 


was  built  in  a  short  space  of  time.  In 
five  years,  between  1525  and  1529,  the 
cornerstone  was  laid  and  the  building 
formally  opened.  The  structure  is  one 
mass  of  sculpture.  On  its  beautiful  front 
may  be  seen  en  masse  lace,  as  finely 
carved  in  stone  as  any  Brussels  lace,  the 
flowers  and  butterflies  of  which  appear  as 
if  animated  with  life.  This  carved  lace 
forms  the  great  beauty  of  the  Oudenarde 
town  hall. 

The  architect  of  Oudenarde,  the  master- 
mason  Van  Pede,  was  able  to  profit  by 
the   works  of  his  forerunners  (since   the 
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town  hall  was  only  begun  in 
1525)  and  thus  to  copy  only  their 
best  productions.  When  viewed 
from  the  front,  the  hall  is  per- 
fect, and  no  flaw  of  any  kind 
can  be  discovered.  But  when 
seen  from  the  side  there  is  one 
defect  —  the  buttress  which  was 
built  to  support  the  tower.  Apart 
from  this  criticism,  nothing  but 
praise  can  be  said  of  the  most 
graceful  public  building  belong- 
ing to  the  transition  period  in 
Flanders.  Just  as  the  Ypres  town 
hall  proclaims  the  fact  that  there 
once  existed  within  the  town  a 
flourishing  corporation  of  drap- 
ers, so  likewise  does  the  Oude- 
narde  town  hall  remind  one  that 
the  city  was  the  seat  of  a  power- 
ful industry,  that  of  tapestry, 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
Plantin-Moretus  house  at  Ant- 
werp. 

The  town  of  Oudenarde,  dead 
to-day,  like  Ypres  and  Bruges, 
was  at  one  time  among  the  most 
flourishing  commercial  cities  on 
the  Continent.  It  has  bequeathed 
to  posterity  a  monument  which 
testifies  to  its  former  glory  —  this 
grand  hall,  which,  alone,  to-day  brings 
in  a  little  money  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
well-nigh  deserted  community. 


Maison  du  Roi.  Grande  Place,   Brussels 


Town  Hall,   Bruges 

The  Belgians,  in  giving  their  support  to 
this  movement  for  the  development  of 
picturesque  surroundings  in  their  cities 
and  towns,  are  fully  aware 
of  the  practical  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  A  town 
made  thus  attractive  will 
necessarily  appeal  strongly 
to  the  traveller,  who  is  more 
apt  to  spend  his  time  —  and 
incidentally  his  money  —  in 
such  a  town,  than  in  one 
devoid  of  artistic  beauties. 
Modern  art,  it  is  thus  ex- 
pected, will  do  for  Belgian 
cities  what  mediaeval  art 
has  done  and  still  does  for 
Venice,  Pisa,  Pistoja,  and 
also  for  Bruges.  Art  thus 
developed  enhances  the  pres- 
tige of  a  nation,  and,  by  en- 
couraging the  best  instincts 
of  the  people,  raises  their 
whole  moral  tone.  The  ques- 
tion of  unnecessary  expense 
is  raised  by  some  against  this 
aesthetic   crusade,  but,  as   a 
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matter  of  fact,  artistic  embellishments 
in  wood,  iron,  bronze,  or  porcelain  cost 
no  more  than  inartistic  ornamentations. 
Moreover  these  tributes  to  public  art, 
like  the  graffiti  and  painted  faiences 
of  former  days,  can  resist  the  action  of 
the  open  air,  and  are  therefore  of  a  last- 
ing nature. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  liberal  and 
democratic  artistic  campaign  should  have 
met  with  such  general  approval  and  em- 
phatic success.  Contemporaneous  art  has 
as  a  rule  been  confined  either  to  a  narrow 
circle  of  the  wealthy  or  to  public  mu- 
seums, where  the  scope  of  its  influence 
must  of  necessity  be  limited.  The  Bel- 
gian society  believes  that  to  recover  its 
educational  force  of  former  days  art  must 
appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Instead,  then,  of  the  present  system,  which 
consists  in  the  artistic  education  of  the 
privileged  few  —  in  many  cases,  as  in 
France  and  Germany,  at  great  cost  to  the 
state  —  the  Belgian  Public  Art  Society 
aims  at  diffusing  a  wide  knowledge  of  art 
among  the  masses  by  the  application  of 
artistic  designs  to  everything  with  which 
the  people  are  brought  in  contact  in  their 
daily  life.  Nothing  is  considered  too  un- 
important to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
new  movement,  from  a  door-knob  to  the 
facade  of   a   cathedral.      In   this   manner 


the  artistic  education  of  the  people  will 
be  brought  about  by  permanent  examples, 
which  meet  the  eye  everywhere  and  grad- 
ually make  a  lasting  impression.  Thus, 
it  is  argued,  artistic  traits  in  the  people 
will  become  hereditary. 

Since  its  formation  the  Belgian  Public 
Art  Society  has  rapidly  increased  its  mem- 
bership, which  in  Brussels  alone  is  upward 
of  three  thousand,  comprising,  besides  ar- 
tists, architects,  sculptors,  and  engravers, 
many  senators,  representatives,  and  town 
councillors.  The  daily  Belgian  press  in- 
dorses the  new  movement,  which  is  also 
heartily  supported  by  all  classes  of  society. 
Within  the  past  three  years  competitive 
exhibitions  have  been  held  for  artistic 
shop  signs,  advertising  posters,  facades, 
public  drinking-fountains,  and  many  minor 
subjects.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety the  first  International  Congress  of 
Public  Art  was  held  in  Brussels  in  Sep- 
tember. 1898.  Delegates  to  this  congress 
were  sent  by  the  various  nations  of  Europe 
and  America,  the  United  States  being 
represented  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Clark,  the  well- 
known  Boston  arch*. tect.  Secretary  of  the 
Public  Art  League  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  at  present 
Minister  to  Spain. 

Bradford  Colt  de  Wolf. 

Bristol,  R.I. 
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WE  HAVE  lately  heard  mucli  herald- 
ing of  a  day  that  is  to  come 
when  the  nations  shall  have  been 
federated  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
the  horrors  of  war  shall  have  been  for- 
ever abolished.  We  have  also  witnessed 
new  and  terrifying  developments  of  the 
art  of  destroying  life,  and  a  German  saih- 
ant  has  recently  published  a  work  — in  I 
forget  how  many  volumes  and  thousands 
of  pages  — to  demonstrate  that  rifle  and 
artillery  fire,  when  scientifically  employed, 
cannot  be  faced  and  frontally  attacked 
with  success  by  any  known  military 
organization  or  method.  From  this  work 
many  have  concluded  the  nearness  of  a 
period  of  universal  peace  by  a  reducHo  ad 
absurdutn  of  the  functions  of  armed  men; 
but  that  conclbsion  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  hasty.  All  that  is  effected  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  rapidity  of  fire  and  range  of 
modem  arms  is  an  alteration  in  tactics, 
while  strategy  and  human  courage  remain 
essentially  the  same.  As  one  observes 
the  progressive  improvements  in  firearms 
throughout  history,  one  finds  that  military 
methods  vary  and  that  the  field  of  opera- 
tions extends ;  that  is  all.  Not  many  acres 
covered  the  battle-ground  of  Leuctra,  and 
the  Thebans  and  Spartans  fought  at  push 
of  pike  and  shield.  From  Marston  Moor 
to  Blenheim,  and  from  Waterloo  to  Gettys- 
burg, one  may  note  a  proportionate  pro- 
gressive expansion  of  the  area  covered  by 
the  combatants.  The  conclusion  seems 
clear  that  in  the  future  we  are  likely  to 
see  a  war  of  entrenched  camps  and  flank- 
ing movements  extending  over  large 
tracts  of  country.  It  all  comes  to  this, 
that  the  evolution  of  warfare  is  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  problem  of  which  courage, 
discipline,  and  offensive  and  defensive 
means  are  the  factors,  and  tactics  the  re- 
sulting formula.  Courage  is  not  demon- 
strably higher  or  lower,  nor  is  bloodshed 
likely  to  be  proportionately  greater  or 
less. 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  as  a  plain  mat- 
ter of  national  necessities,  that  military 
strength  has  been,  is,  and  will  for  some 
time  to  come  be  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
fitness  of  a  people.  Whether  the  com- 
bative spirit  of  man  is  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
couraged and  eliminated  is  a  question  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  Be  that 
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as  it  may,  at  the  present  hour  the  safe- 
guard of  the  position  of  every  nation  is 
military  strength. 

In  this  essential  particular  the  positions 
of  America  and  of  England  are  totally  dis- 
similar, for  the  situation  of  our  own  coun- 
try is  strategically  stronger  than  that  of 
any  of  the  great  Powers,  while  that  of 
England  is  the  weakest  of  all.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  compact, 
isolated,  and  difficult  to  approach,  though 
the  recent  acquisitions  in  the  Pacific  and 
West  Indies  have  certainly  modified  the 
position  and  made  it  slightly  more  vulner- 
able. But  what  is  the  case  of  England  ? 
In  nearly  every  particular  precisely  the 
reverse. 

The  geographical  or  strategical  position 
of  Great  Britain  is  very  different  now  to 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  substitution  of 
steam  for  wind  power  at  sea  has  brought 
about  little  less  than  a  revolution,  and 
England,  once  so  difficult  to  reach,  has 
now  become  all  but  linked  to  the  Conti- 
nent. When  Julius  Caesar  first  crossed 
the  Channel,  storms  and  adverse  winds 
brought  his  expedition  to  grief,  and  he 
eventually  retreated  to  Gaul,  not  caring 
to  face  a  winter  with  so  uncertain  a  line 
of  communications  and  supplies.  A 
thousand  years  later,  before  William  the 
Conqueror  made  his  attempt,  he  was  so 
long  delayed  by  continued  northerly 
winds  that  his  expedition  was  thought,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  to  be  impossi- 
ble of  execution  for  that  summer.  When 
the  Armada  threatened,  it  was  the  wind 
that  gave  the  English  seamen  their  oppor- 
tunity ;  it  was  the  tempest  that  completed 
the  work  of  destruction.  When  Napoleon 
was  impatiently  awaiting  the  fleet  that 
was  to  give  him  a  few  hours  of  open 
Channel,  it  was  a  fast-sailing  English 
frigate  that  gave  Calder  his  opportunity 
of  checking  Villeneuve  and  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  great  day  of  Trafalgar. 
How  far  was  England  from  Caesar,  from 
the  Conqueror,  from  Philip,  from  Na- 
poleon ?  Not  so  many  miles,  but  so 
many  'hours,  probably  days,  perhaps 
weeks,  or  months,  or  never!  But  how 
far  is  she  now  from  her  enemies?  In 
less  than  ninety  minutes  shall  you  cross 
from   Calais    to    Dover    on    every    nine- 
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teen  days  out  of  twenty  throughout  the 
year.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  at  ten- 
knot  steam,  of  the  English  coast  are 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Wilhelmshaven,  Rot- 
terdam, Antwerp,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Bou- 
logne, Havre,  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and 
L'Orient, —  all  harbors  capable  of  ac- 
commodating the  shipping  necessary  to 
embark  sixty  thousand  or  more  troops, 
and  all  protected  from  attack  by  sea.  For- 
merly English  seamen  knew  precisely  how 
and  when  an  enemy  could  start,  and 
in  what  general  direction  necessities  of 
wind  and  tide  would  drive  him ;  for  capa^ 
ble  naval  commanders  the  problem  was 
by  no  means  insoluble.  Thus,  with  a 
French  fleet  at  Brest  and  the  wind  west- 
erly, the  enemy  need  not  be  looked  for 
further  down  Channel  than  Dartmouth, 
while  their  landfall  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  either  Portland  Bill  or  St.  Cath- 
erine's Point.  But  now,  as  a  matter  of 
steaming,  what  could  be  guessed  as  to 
the  probable  movements  of  a  squadron 
^  assembled,  for  instance,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  ?  It  might  be  equally  well 
steered  for  the  Firth  of  Forth,  for  New- 
castle, for  Hull,  or  for  Yarmouth,  and 
reach  its  destination  in  a  day  and  a  night. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  English 
navy  is  totally  different  to  what  it  was 
before  the  days  of  steam,  and  infinitely 
more  difficult;  and  the  solution  is  only 
possible  to  an  overwhelming  naval  force, 
strong  in  line-of-battle  ships  and  swift 
and  numerous  in  its  cruisers. 

Assume  the  soldiers  of  a  Continental 
Power  to  be  landed  in  England ;  where  is 
the  force  that  will  stop  them  ?  Brave  men 
are  no  longer  the  power  they  once  were. 
Leonidas,  with  his  handful  of  Spartans 
and  allies,  held  Thermopylae  against  the 
innumerable  hordes  of  Xerxes  for  a  week ; 
the  Greeks  could  not  have  stood  fifteen 
minutes  before  a.Hotchkiss  gun  worked 
by  a  single  trained  artillerist.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  bravery,  but  of  material  and 
science,  and  who  can  doubt  that  in  that 
respect  the  English  are  decidedly  deficient 
compared  to  Continental  Powers. 

The  English  forces  in  South  Africa  have 
only  been  able  to  cope  with  the  Boers  by 
employing  naval  guns.  With  England's 
present  deficiency  in  number  and  quality 
of  artillery  and  in  the  tactical  training  of 
her  officers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  de- 
fence could  be  made.  On  this  point  the 
average  Englishman  is  somewhat  illogical, 
for  he  insists  on  the  fact  that  the  navy  is 


England's  defence  and  must  be  kept  up, 
but  yet  he  ridicules  the  notion  that  any 
French  or  German  army  could  defeat  Eng- 
lish soldiers  on  their  own  soil. 

But  not  only  is  England's  position  of 
geographical  isolation  something  totally 
different  to  what  it  was  in  times  past;  her 
navy  has  now  a  proportionately  double 
and  treble  task  to  perform.  The  world 
policy  of  England  ever  since  Bonaparte's 
expedition  to  Egypt  —  that  is,  for  a  cen- 
tury past — maybe  summed  up  in  one  word, 
— Suez.  It  meant  the  line  to  India,  and  now 
it  means  the  line  to  India,  Australia,  and 
China.  From  that  policy  came  the  naval 
occupation  of  the  Mediterranean  and  all 
that  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Egypt, 
Malta,  Cyprus,  Constantinople,  and  Gibral- 
tar. For  that  policy  blood  has  flowed  at  the 
Nile,  at  Sebastopol.and  atTel-el-Kebir.  and 
enmities  have  been  incurred  with  nearly 
every  European  Power.  For  the  sake, 
and  as  an  outcome,  of  that  policy.  Cape 
Town  has  become  the  strategic  pivot  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  projected 
Cape-to-Cairo  railroad  the  second  most 
important  line  in  the  world.  As  a  result 
of  that  policy  the  debatable  land  between 
Bunder- Abbas  and  Suez  is  a  point  of 
danger  that  will  necessitate  the  firing  of 
guns,  perhaps  in  the  near  future.  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?  That  England  is  vul- 
nerable everywhere,  safe  nowhere,  unless 
her  ironclads  are  present.  Had  not  Mr. 
Rhodes  sandwiched  in  between  Damara- 
land  and  the  Transvaal,  a  German  railroad 
would  probably  to-day  connect  Pretoria 
andTsoakhaubmund ;  in  Persia,  in  Afghan- 
istan, on  the  Euphrates,  at  Gibraltar,  a  few 
men,  a  little  money,  and  some  military 
engineering  skill  might  deal  England  a 
severe  blow.  And  the  necessity  is  this, 
that  the  ships  must  be  free  to  move  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  leaving  ample  force 
to  guard  England  against  invasion.  That 
means  a  very  large  navy,  and  a  larger  one 
than  England  has  at  this  hour.    ' 

The  task  that  the  British  navy  may 
thus  be  called  upon  to  perform  is  not 
only  one  of  great  complexity  and  difficulty, 
such  as  has  never  before  been  presented, 
but  is  further  made  heavy  by  another  fac- 
tor in  the  international  situation  that  is 
rapidly  developing, — the  rise  of  new  naval 
Powers.  Not  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  France  alone  could  be  reckoned  a 
serious  adversary  at  sea ;  present  indica- 
tions point  to  the  conclusion  that  in  ten 
years  from   now  Russia,    Germany,    the 
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United  States,  Italy,  and,  in  the  Pacific, 
Japan,  will  all  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
In  Germany  alone  a  line-of-battle  force  is 
being  established  that  is  intended  to  give 
the  Empire,  in  19 16,  a  strength  greater 
than  that  of  England  in  the  'eighties. 

If  England  is  to  retain  the  preponder- 
ance she  has  enjoyed  through  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to 
stand  safe  before  an  armed,  jealous,  and 
expansively  inclined  Europe,  it  is  clear 
that  her  navy  must  be  largely  increased 
in  the  near  future.  It  may  be  called  on 
to  consist  effectively  of  sixty  or  eighty 
battleships  distributed  over  a  line  of  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  Skager  Rack  to 
L'Orient,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet 
pressing  requirements  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  present  strength  of 
England  is,  roughly,  forty  line-of-battle 
ships  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  crui- 
sers, and  the  annual  naval  expenditure  is 
about  $1 40,000,000.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  within  a  very  short  period 
ttiis  force  and  this  expenditure  will  have 
to  be  at  least  doubled.  But  even  a  greater 
preponderance  at  sea  than  England  at 
present  enjoys  is  not  a  sufficient  insurance 
when  any  day  may  be  heralded  a  series  of 
discoveries  that  will  in  a  few  years  or  per- 
haps weeks  revolutionize  warfare  and 
neutralize  the  finest  and  most  efficient 
vessels  ever  constructed.  High  explo- 
sives, submarine  navigation,  electricity, 
aerial  science  in  its  various  branches,  may 
each  reveal  strange  surprises,  and  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  English  people  to 
rely  on  their  excellence  and  superiority  at 
sea ;  an  efficient  second  line  of  defence  is 
a  necessity. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  the  British  War 
Office  is  one  of  those  traditional  traits  in 
which  lies  the  gravest  danger.  The  pe- 
culiar necessities  of  the  times  are  such 
that  England,  now  in  such  close  touch 
with  the  great  military  Powers,  cannot 
afford  to  lag  one  moment  in  military  sci- 
ence. She  has  her  backbone  in  the  splen- 
did martial  characteristics  of  her  people 
and  in  their  approximately  sufficient  in- 
fantry organizations, — regulars,  militia, 
and  volunteers.  These  forces,  however, 
would  avail  nothing  without  properly  in- 
structed officers  to  lead  them,  especially  if 
equipped  with  arms  inferior  to  those  of 
a  possible  enemy.  But  artillery  must  be 
the  most  important  factor  under  modern 


conditions,  and  in  this  England  is  danger- 
ously inefficient,  not  only  as  to  quantity 
and  quality,  but  also  in  the  tactical  know- 
ledge of  her  officers.  As  the  Boer  artiller- 
ists have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
demonstrated,  there  is  more  in  the  game 
than  straight  shooting, — it  is  the  lesson 
that  Pickett's  unfortunate  division  learned 
at  Gettysburg. 

What,  then,  has  England  to  do?  To 
spend  very  large  sums  of  money,  which  is 
exactly  what  every  Government,  Con- 
servative or  Liberal,  shrinks  most  from 
doing.  She  has  also  to  remodel  her  slow, 
inefficient,  pampered,  and  extravagant 
army  administration.  This  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  present  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Lord  Wolseley,  but  there 
is  only  one  man  in  England  possessed 
of  the  callousness  and  of  the  determina- 
tion necessary  to  cut  through  the  tangle 
of  vested  interests  that  enmesh  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  army  and  to  place 
it  on  an  economical  and  efficient  basis. 
That  man  is  Lord  Kitchener.  If  he  should 
eventually  be  appointed  to  this  task,  it* 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  his  coun- 
try, though  a  source  of  dismay  and  tribula- 
tion to  many  distinguished  circles  and  to 
officialdom  at  large. 

This  vision  of  heavy  expenditure  and  of 
attempting  to  teach  that  brave  but  not 
very  teachable  mortal,  the  British  officer, 
that  he  must  look  to  the  Continent  for 
military  instruction,  is  not  encouraging. 
Since  the  days  of  Crecy,  of  Agincourt,  and 
of  the  Armada,  the  stout-hearted  British 
fighters  have  suffered  from  an  admirable 
bu4  expensive  besetting  sin,  —  that  of  un- 
derrating their  opponents.  Let  us  sincerely 
hope  that  in  these  days  of  rapid  move- 
ments and  scientific  warfare  such  a 
sentiment,  backed  by  the  purse-sparing 
exigencies  of  party  politics,  will  not  some 
day  lead  England  to  disaster.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  vital  importance  to  Americans, 
for  if  there  are  two  opposing  tendencies 
in  the  politics  of  the  world,  of  which  one 
is  represented  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  let 
us  not  forget  that  it  is  our  mother  country,. 
England,  that  stands  armed  in  the  breach, 
in  the  post  of  danger,  perhaps  near  the 
hour  of  trial.  Who  knows  but  it  may  fall 
to  our  lot  one  day  to  succor  her,  and  to 
arm  ourselves  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  of 
equal  rights,  and  of  civilization. 

R.  M.  Johnston. 
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MANY  persons  read  in  the  daily  papers 
a  few  days  ago  the  statement  that 
a  dangerous  **  crank  '>  had  made  an 
effort  to  see  the  President  and  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  attendants,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  many  of  the  readers  realize  how 
complete  is  the  precautionary  system 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  just  men- 
tioned. Nine  tenths  of  the  people  who 
have  visited  the  White  House  have  imag- 
ined that  there  was  no  police  system  what- 
ever in  force.  Many  have  commented  on 
the  fact.  This  general  belief  in  its  non- 
existence constitutes  probably  the  highest 
tribute  which  could  be  paid  to  the  guard 
system  at  the  Executive  Mansion.  The 
force  consists  primarily  of  fifteen  police- 
men, divided  into  three  squads  of  five, 
who  surround  the  White  House  every 
minute  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  are 
in  charge  of  a  sergeant  who  may  be 
quickly  communicated  with  at  the  watch- 
house.  At  the  watch-house  also  are  a 
clerk  and  operator  who  manage  the  work- 
ing apparatus,  which  includes  a  telephone 
in  direct  connection  with  police  headquar- 
ters. Signal  buttons  located  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  grounds,  operated  by  means  of 
a  secret  code,  quickly  register  a  call  for 
assistance  should  fire  break  out  or  a 
^<  crank  »  become  unmanageable.  On  the 
days  of  public  receptions  and  other  occa- 
sions which  attract  a  large  crowd  of  visi- 
tors, the  regular  force  is  increased.  No 
uniformed  policemen  are  stationed  wi^iin 
the  White  House,  but  all  the  attendants 
are,  so  far  as  care  and  watchfulness  are 
concerned,  virtually  guards.  An  indica^ 
tion  of  the  care  which  has  always  been 
exercised  at  the  White  House  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  no  harm  has  ever  come  to  a 
President  within  the  grounds  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion.  The  two  assassinations 
of  Presidents  which  have  occurred  took 
place  at  points  some  distance  from  the 
official  residence,  and  so  far  as  known  no 
attempt  on  the  President's  life  was  ever 
planned  for  execution  at  his  Washington 
home.  Nor,  with  a  single  exception,  was 
admittance  ever  gained  to  the  White 
House  by  any  person  suspected  of  intend- 
ing to  harm  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Even 
in  this  case  the  suspicions  aroused  were 
to  a  certain  extent  unjustified,  for  it  de- 
veloped that  the  purpose  of  the  intruder 
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was  simply  to  gain  notoriety  by  creating 
a  scene  rather  than  to  inflict  any  injury 
upon  the  person  of  the  President.  If  pre- 
cautions for  the  safety  of  the  President 
and  his  family  are  apparently  lacking  at 
the  White  House,  however,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  relaxation  of  vigilance  when  the 
head  of  our  national  government  makes  a 
journey  through  the  country.  The  offi- 
cials of  all  the  cities  which  will  be  visited 
are  apprised  of  the  exact  hour  of  the 
President's  arrival  and  requested  to  see  to 
it  that  adequate  police  protection  is  pro- 
vided. The  President  is  seldom  a  guest 
at  a  hotel,  so  that  the  precautions  which 
would  be  necessary  in  a  large  hostelry 
may  be  dispensed  with ;  but  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  watchfulness  is  usually  ex- 
ercised at  banquets  where  the  President 
is  to  be  a  speaker,  particularly  if  they  be 
in  large  cities  like  New  York  or  Chicago, 
where  the  number  of  ^* cranks*  who  might 
seek  to  intrude  at  the  festivities  is  natur- 
ally supposed  to  be  large.  Of  all  the  per- 
sons, however,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  the  safety  of  the  American  ruler  the 
railroad  officials  over  whose  line  the  Presi- 
dential special  is  scheduled  to  pass  are 
probably  subjected  to  the  severest  ten- 
sion. It  extends  to  every  employee,  from 
the  track-walker,  who  must  see  that  no 
effort  is  made  to  wreck  the  special  train, 
to  the  general  superintendent,  upon  whom 
responsibility  for  the  life  of  the  President 
and  his  party  rests  from  the  time  the  pri- 
vate cars  roll  onto  the  rails  of  his  line. 


Another  of  those  most  unique  events 
of  Washington  life — the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Gridiron  Club  —  has  passed  into 
history,  and,  if  anything,  it  was  more  en- 
joyable than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
There  is  only  one  Gridiron  Club.  It  is 
composed  of  the  newspaper  men  of  Wash- 
ington, and  there  is  no  brighter  coterie  of 
men  in  America  than  the  correspondents 
whose  business  it  is  to  report  events  at 
the  national  capital.  Once  a  year  these 
men  who  have  been  saying  good  things 
and  bad  about  the  great  men  of  the  na- 
tion invite  those  celebrities,  who  really 
owe  much  of  their  prominence  to  the 
scribblers,  to  a  grand  feast.  It  is  held  at 
the  handsomest  hotel  in  Washington,  and 
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the  menu  is  quite  as  carefully  selected  as 
any  ever  presented.  After  the  repast  there 
are  speeches  and  a  varied  programme  of 
entertainment.  If  any  of  the  guests  at- 
tempts to  be  serious  he  is  <*  roasted  *>  in 
a  manner  to  make  him  fully  appreciate 
the  appropriateness  of  the  club's  name. 
Later  in  the  evening  daring  burlesques  and 
good-natured  skits  are  aimed  at  prominent 
guests.  This  year  the  initiation  of  two 
new  members  was  made  the  text  for  a  bur- 
lesque on  imperialism.  The  club  **  ex- 
panded ®  for  the  new  members,  raised  the 
president  to  the  rank  of  emperor,  and 
*  crowned  **  him.  Then  there  was  a  min- 
strel show  with  some  jokes  that  were 
really  new,  and  several  songs  written  for 
the  occasion  were  given.  One  verse  was 
allotted,  to  William  Jennings  Bryan,  with 
an  allusion  to  **  16  to  i,*  and  another  la- 
mented for  Senator  Frye  because,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  he  had  to  listen  to 
Senators  instead  of  eajoying  his  favorite 
sport  of  fishing.  Everything  said  at  the 
Gridiron  banquets  is  strictly  under  the 
rose,  and  public  men  unbosom  themselves 
very  freely  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  The 
general  air  of  good-fellowship  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  last  banquet  was  well  illus- 
trated by  the  sight  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  and  Senator  Hanna  meeting  for  the 
first  time,  and  walking  out  of  the  hall 
laughing  and  chatting. 


All  the  reports  which  reach  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  Washington  indicate 
the  wonderful  success  of  the  rural  free  de- 
livery system,  and  there  are  constant  ap- 
plications for  its  extension.  The  service 
is  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  it  ought  to, 
but  its  scope  is  being  constantly  widened, 
as  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  is  $300,000  as  against  only  half  that 
sum  during  the  previous  year.  There  are 
now  upwards  of  four  hundred  rural  mail 
carriers  in  the  United  States,  and  during 
the  year  just  closed  they  carried  close  to 
ten  million  pieces  of  mail.  The  head- 
quarters of  these  carriers  are  established 
in  the  post  offices  of  the  smaller  towns,  and 
from  these  their  routes  branch  out  very 
much  the  same  as  do  those  of  the  carriers 
in  the  city  from  the  main  office,  save  that 
the  mail-distributor  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts must  traverse  a  route  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles,  whereas  his  co-work- 


ers in  the  city  may  not  travel  more  than 
a  fourth  of  that  distance.  At  present 
there  are  routes  in  forty  different  States 
and  one  Territory.  Each  carrier  receives 
a  compensation  of  $400  a  year,  which  is 
made  to  cover  horse-hite.  This  sum  is 
not  as  meagre  as  it  at  first  appears,  for 
as  a  rule  the  mail-carrier  need  work  but 
four  or  five  hours  a  day,  and  in  many 
cases  farmers'  sons  are  able  to  look  after 
a  route  in  addition  to  doing  their  regular 
work.  The  rural  carrier  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity wear  a  uniform,  but  as  a  rule  they 
provide  some  insignia  of  the  service  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  On  one  route 
in  Maryland  a  covered  wagon  drawn  by 
two  horses  constitutes  a  travelling  post 
office  in  which  mail  matter  is  sorted 
en  route  just  as  is  done  on  the  railway 
mail  cars.  The  postal  clerk  who  travels 
with  the  wagon  is  authorized  to  issue 
money  orders  and  to  register  valuable 
packages. 

Historic  flags  have  ever  been  subjects 
of  particular  interest  to  patriotic  citizens, 
and  future  visitors  to  Washington  will 
flock  to  view  the  collection  of  flags 
which  were  flown  from  vessels  famous  in 
our  naval  history,  which  has  just  been 
installed  in  the  Congressional  Library 
building.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
mementos  of  the  collection  is  a  piece  of 
the  flag  displayed  by  Commodore  Perry's 
flagship  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
there  are  also  remnants  of  the  ensigns  of 
the  principal  ships  captured  from  the 
British  on  that  occasion.  There  is  also  a 
bit  of  the  flag  flown  from  the  masthead  of 
the  <<  Alliance  "^  during  the  fight  between 
the  ^*  Serapis*^  and  **  Bonhomme  Richard,  *> 
when,  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  her 
commander,  the  ^  Alliance  ^  did  not  go  to 
the  assistance  of  John  Paul  Jones.  A 
souvenir  that  calls  up  stirring  memories 
is  a  shred  of  the  emblem  flown  by  the 
^Guerriere**  in  the  great  fight  with  the 
^Constitution,'^  and  hardly  less  interest- 
ing is  a  portion  of  the  flag  of  the  <*  Java,*' 
which  also  surrendered  to  the  ^*  Constitu- 
tion. *'  The  value  of  the  exhibition  will 
be  increased  by  the  generous  offer  by  the 
managers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  contribute  a  nugiber  of  medals  be- 
stowed by  Congress  upon  officers  for  gal- 
lantry displayed  in  the  sea  fights  of  which 
the  old  flags  are  reminders. 

W.  F. 


RUSKIN  AS  A  TEACHER 


THE  death  of  John  Ruskin,  which  oc- 
curred at  Brant  wood,  Coniston,  on 
January  20,  removed  the  last  of  that 
group  of  g^eat  writers  that  distinguished 
the  second  half  of  the  closing  century. 
Born  in  18 19,  the  same  year  with  our  own 
Lowell  and  Whitman,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  not  to  mention  other  famous 
authors  of  the  Victorian  era,  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  most  important,  nor  per- 
haps the  most  widely-read  writer  of  the 
time,  but  his  brilliant  gifts,  eloquence, 
and  enthusiasm  made  him  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  effective  teachers  of 
his  generation  and  one  of  those  prophets 
to  look  back  upon  whom  will  be  an 
advance  upon  current  thought  for  many 
years  to  come. 

In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  Mr, 
Ruskin  can  hardly  be  called  a  teacher, 
not  at  least  as  Thomas  Arnold  and  his 
greater  son  Matthew  Arnold  were,  for  his 
life,  unlike  theirs,  was  not  immediately 
associated  with  school  work.  Except  his 
classes  in  drawing  at  the  Workingmen's 
College  for  a  few  years,  and  the  Slade 
professorship  of  art  at  Oxford  during  the 
'seventies,  and  subsequently  for  one  year, 
he  never  held  any  formal  appointment; 
but  in  that  larger  sense  in  which  a  great 
teacher  is  one  who  stimulates  thought, 
kindles  enthusiasm,  and  morally  uplifts 
his  fellow  men  by  example  and  through 
his  spoken  and  written  word,  in  that 
sense  John  Ruskin  was  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  and  educators  of  the  century. 

The  highest  end  of  education  is  the  de- 
velopment of  character;  but  as  life  alone 
generates  life,  so  the  genuine  teacher 
must  himself  be  what  he  desires  others  to 
become.  This  fact  Mr.  Ruskin  recognized 
as  fundamental,  and,  in  any  attempt  to 
trace  his  influence,  it  is  necessary  to  mark 
the  natural  and  logical  development  of 
his  own  character,  to  realize  in  some 
measure  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

Though  born  in  London,  Ruskin  was  of 
Scottish  extraction,  and  that  stern  moral 
sense  and  union  of  conscience  with  emo- 
tion that  always  characterized  him  abun- 
dantly attests  the  strong  Scotch  influence 
under  which  he  was  reared.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  taste  and  culture,  whose 
high  sense  of  honor  is  shown  by  his  pay- 
ment of  his  deceased  father's  debts  be- 
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fore  he  laid  by  a  penny  for  himself.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  unusually  high 
moral  and  intellectual  standards  and  self- 
reliant  nature.  As  a  child  Ruskin  was 
unusually  precocious ;  learning  to  read  at 
four,  he  was  a  veritable  book-worm  at  five. 
Before  he  was  seven  he  had  attempted  to 
write  poetry  and  was  from  the  first  didactic, 
describing  especially  his  various  trips.  In 
very  early  childhood  his  love  of  natural 
scenery  was  remarkable,  and  with  a 
journey  to  Wales  in  1830  it  became  a 
subject  about  which  he  set  himself  to 
write  a  poetic  journal.  About  this  time 
he  began  to  study  drawing,  and  on  his 
fourteenth  birthday  he  received  a  gift  of 
Rogers's  <* Italy**  with  illustrations  by 
Turner.  The  following  summer  he  first 
saw  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland,  and  on 
this  journey  tried  to  reproduce  Turner's 
drawings.  In  1834.  the  lad  of  fifteen 
queries,  in  his  first  published  work,  why 
the  Rhine  is  so  blue,  and  seeks  to  under- 
stand the  mystery  and  poetry  of  the  moun- 
tains. Thus  early  he  began  to  strike 
those  key-notes  upon  which  the  later  har- 
monies of  his  life-work  were  based. 

In  1836  young  Ruskin  entered  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  and  the  same 
year  began  the  study  of  water-color. 
During  his  student  days  he  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  on  architecture,  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  development  of  beauty 
from  use  and  suitability  to  surroundings, 
and  under  the nom  de plume  ^ILdXz. Phusin* 
(<* According  to  Nature**)  also  gained  some 
reputation  as  an  art  critic.  But  his  chief 
interest,  as  an  undergraduate,  was  poetry, 
in  which  he  won  the  Newdigate  prize,  and 
to  which  he  then  intended  to  devote  his 
life.  In  1840  he  was  threatened  with  con- 
sumption, and  the  next  two  years  were 
spent  in  travel,  seeking  to  regain  his 
health.  In  1842  he  took  his  degree.  It 
was  while  preparing  for  his  examination 
that  he  one  day  undertook  to  sketch  a 
tree-trunk  with  ivy  on  it,  and,  as  he  drew, 
saw  how  much  better  the  natural  arrange- 
ment was  than  any  conventional  adapta- 
tion or  generalization.  He  realized  then 
that  sincerity  in  rendering  the  forms  of 
nature  was  better  than  any  blending  or 
improvement  of  art,  and  from  this  simple 
discovery  followed  his  decision  as  to  his 
life-work.  He  wished  to  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  a  definite  mission  ; 
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poetry  was  too  bound  tip  in  conventionali- 
ties; an  artist  was  compelled  to  please 
rather  than  to  teach  his  fellow  men;  a 
scientist  was  forced  to  regard  his  specialty 
as  an  end,  not  as  a  means.  It  should  be 
his  task  to  teach ;  to  show  the  world  that 
beauty,  like  virtue,  is  sincerity,  and  that 
the  burden  of  the  message  of  all  great  art 
is  truth. 

Since  his  first  attempts  to  copy  Turner's 
drawings,  his  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  that  great  and  then  unappreciated 
artist  had  greatly  increased.  Accord- 
ingly, in  his  first  book,  the  beginning  of 
^Modern  Painters, »  he  did  fo^  English 
art  what  Aristotle  did  for  Greek  ethics. 
He  showed  that  the  generalizations  and 
art  theories  of  the  Academy  were  false, 
and  that  truth  in  landscape-painting  de- 
manded the  exhibition  of  those  facts  that 
tell  the  story  of  the.  scene.  This  Turner 
had  accomplished,  especially  in  his  Vene- 
tian pictures.  They  render  the  character 
of  the  place,  with  its  detail  and  color,  its 
mystery  and  poetic  effect.  In  a  word,  his 
art  is  truth.  This  analysis  of  natural  fact 
gave  the  author  opportunity  to  exercise 
all  his  powers  of  description,  and  thus  his 
book  became  not  only  a  plea  for  Turner, 
but  roused  his  readers  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  significance  of  nature. 
Its  success  was  immediate  and  pronounced, 
and  studies  for  the  second  volume,  which 
appeared  in  1845,  were  at  once  begun. 

While  at  Paris  in  1844  Mr.  Ruskin  be- 
came interested  in  early  Italian  pictures, 
recognizing  in  them  the  same  essential 
qualities  that  had  made  him  so  enthusias- 
tic over  Turner.  Significant  also,  as  show- 
ing the  trend  of  his  development,  are  the 
poems  written  by  him  at  this  time, — the 
last  that  he  wrote.  He  was  reflecting 
seriously  on  questions  of  art,  and  in  lines 
like  those  on  the  loungers  at  Conflans  he 
manifests  his  tendency  to  pass  through 
art  to  the  earnest  study  of  human  conduct 
and  its  ultimate  causes.  The  second  vol- 
ume of  ** Modern  Painters*  reflects  this 
same  serious  spirit.  It  is  essentially  a 
philosophical  work,  going  not  only  into 
the  aesthetics,  but  especially  into  the 
ethics  of  art.  The  sense  of  rightness,  of 
the  harmony  of  natural  law  with  divine 
method  in  its  infinity,  unity,  and  repose, 
is  the  source  of  our  highest  pleasure.  As 
he  summed  up  the  matter  thirty  years 
later,  *all  great  art  is  praise.  >> 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
this  article,  to  follow  in  detail  Mr.  Rus- 


kin's  further  art  works.  In  1848  appeared 
<<The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  *>  a 
title  suggested  by  the  Psalmist's  verse, 
«  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet.*  The 
book  deals,  not  with  practical  rules  of  art, 
but  with  building  as  a  language  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  bearing  witness,  in  the  past,  to 
faith  and  sincerity,  and,  in  the  present, 
manifesting  the  moral  condition  of  the 
nation.  It  was  an  earnest  plea  for  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  in  architecture,  for 
spontaneous  and  unaffected  art  as  opposed 
to  novelty  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  soulless 
imitation.  In  later  life  the  author  char- 
acterized the  book  as  of  little  use.  though 
containing  the  germ,  he  said,  of  what  he 
had  subsequently  written. 

*  The  Stones  of  Venice  *  was  a  continua- 
tion, in  a  sense,  of  the  same  idea, — an 
attempt  to  show  the  connection  of  arch- 
itecture with,  the  life,  religious  tone,  and 
moral  aims  of  its  producers.  Here  again 
the  purpose  of  the  ethical  teacher  is 
marked  by  the  choice  of  subject.  Ruskin 
would  teach  modern  England,  and  selected 
Venice  as  his  topic  because  the  develop- 
ment of  that  commonwealth  was  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  his  own  nation, — a 
free,  autocratic,  but  conservative  State, 
independent  in  religion,  and,  though  pur- 
suing a  spirited  foreign  policy,  seeking  its 
highest  welfare  in  commercial  activity. 
This,  at  least,  was  the  original  plan, 
though  the  subject  branched  out  under  his 
treatment,  and  at  times  his  lessons  of  po- 
litical morality  are  obscured,  rather  than 
enforced,  by  his  rhetoric.  He  intended 
to  emphasize  the  religious  attitude  of 
Venice  as  Catholic,  not  as  Roman,  a  con- 
sideration which  led  him  to  discuss  the 
divisions  in  English  Protestantism,  and 
in  his  pamphlet,  <*  Notes  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Sheepfolds,®  to  suggest 
compromises  between  episcopacy  and 
presbyterianism  that  might  result  in  a 
world-wide  federation  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom. Will  the  mo.vement  in  form  of 
church  unity  some  day  realize  his  ideal  ? 

A  criticism  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  in 
the  « Times,*  in  May,  1851,  interested 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  their  movement.  He  found 
their  work,  in  spite  of  admitted  faults,  in 
essential  harmony  with  his  own  theories 
of  the  sympathetic  study  of  nature  and 
the  attempt  to  understand  her  meaning. 
The  movement  was  not  originated  by 
him,  and,  great  as  his  influence  upon  it 
became,  he  was  not  responsible  for  its 
degeneration  into  crude  naturalism  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  affectation  on  the  other. 
But  the  importance  of  his  connection  with 
it  was  its  effect  in  evolving  that  ideal  of 
life  that  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  real  contribution 
to  humanity.  His  earlier  works  had  been 
for  enjoyment  —  either  vague  outcries  or 
tentative  ideas,  but  through  his  associa- 
tion with  Millais  and  Rossetti  and  Hunt  he 
came  to  formulate  the  doctrine  that  art 
can  be  produced  only  by  artists ;  that,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  art  can  be  realized,  the 
workman  must  have  the  experience  and 
feelings  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  artist. 
This  was  a  far-reaching  qu^tion,  one 
that  involved  the  fundamental  principles 
of  human  intercourse  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  society,  and  to  its  solution  Mr. 
Ruskin  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life. 

The  more  immediate  realization  of  his 
ideal  of  art  education  for  workingmen  led 
to  his  undertaking  the  class  in  drawing  at 
the  Workingmen 's  College.  To  this  work 
he  brought  all  his  enthusiasm,  furnishing 
a  wealth  of  illustrative  material  and  study- 
ing the  capacity  of  each  pupil.  The  im- 
mediate results  of  his  instruction  were 
satisfactory,  but  Mr.  Ruskin  was  also  an- 
imated by  the  highest  purpose  of  a  truly 
great  teacher, — to  develop  the  powers  and 
feelings  of  his  students,  to  make  them 
better  men.  .Of  his  success  in  this  we 
have  the  testimony  of  one  of  them  that 
be  always  enriched  the  whole  subsequent 
life  of  a  good  pupil. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  ^*  Mod- 
ern Painters  >*  appeared  in  1855,  and  five 
years  later  the  work  was  concluded.  It 
had  become  largely  an  unnecessary  book, 
for  the  ideas  advocated  in  1843  ^^d  been 
already  admitted.  Turner's  fame  was 
fully  established,  early  Christian  art  had 
been  recognized,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
had  been  accepted.  Mr.  Ruskin  had  also 
become  deeply  interested  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  so  the  conclusion  was  somewhat 
formal. 

From  the  work  in  his  drawing  class  he 
had  been  confirmed  in  his  idea  that  labor- 
ing men  could  be  interested  in  art,  and 
this  idea  led  to  his  studies  in  its  political 
economy.  Ricardo  and  Mill  gave  him  no 
advice  about  educating  workmen  and 
elevating  public  taste;  so  he  took  up  the 
subject  himself.  In  two  lectures  in  1857, 
on  how  to  g-et  and  how  to  use  wealth,  he 
urged  the  duty  of  government  to  promote 
industries  and  arts  that  make  for  civiliza- 
tion, and  pointed  out  how  an  enlightened 
public   might    promote    artistic   develop- 


ment by  refusing  to  purchase  inartistic 
manufactures,  and  by  preserving  the 
buildings  and  pictures  of  the  past.  In  all 
this  work  on  the  relation  of  art  to  manu- 
factures he  strove  to  encourage  naturalism 
as  opposed  to  meaningless  pattern-mak- 
ing, to  show  how  the  strength  of  the 
world's  best  art  has  arisen  from  its 
search  for  truth,  not  for  ideal  beauty, 
and  that  to  supersede  nature  was  de- 
terioration. He  thus  held  fast  to  the 
ethical  quality  of  art,  to  its  association 
with  and  dependence  upon  morality,  to 
its  creation  through  pleasure,  not  for 
pleasure.  An  artist,  he  held,  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  good  man,  but  there  must 
certainly  be  elements  of  good  in  his  mind, 
however  warped  by  other  qualities  of 
character. 

The  year  i860  marks  a  sort  of  crisis  in 
Ruskin's  life.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
written  only  upon  art,  though  with  an  in- 
creasing emphasis,  as  has  been  shown,  on 
its  ethical  and  social  aspects.  Since  then 
his  theme  has  seldom  been  art,  though  he 
has  often  used  it  as  a  text.  He  could  no 
longer  reconcile  the  facts  of  life  with  the 
religious  views  he  had  previously  held. 
Historical  events,  as  the  founding  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  and  the  beginning  of  our 
own  Civil  War,  deeply  impressed  and  sad- 
dened him.  He  began  to  see  that  his 
efforts  to  train  workingmen  were  in  large 
measure  futile ;  that  to  realize  his  ideals  it 
was  necessary  to  antagonize  the  present 
organization  of  society.  His  new  posi- 
tion was  marked  by  essays  in  the  <<  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  ^^  published  in  book  form  in 
1862  under  the  title  «Unto  This  Last.» 
In  this  work  the  message  of  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  is  foreshadowed.  It 
was  an  attack  on  the  generally  accepted 
fundamental  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy. Their  assumption  that  avarice  and 
the  desire  for  progress  are  the  constant 
incentives  of  human  society,  and  hence 
the  basis  of  all  scientific  inquiry,  is  not 
only  untrue  to  human  nature,  but  neglects 
the  various  phases  of  honesty  and  loyalty 
that  are  among  the  commonest  and  most 
potent  factors  in  determining  human  con- 
duct. Mr.  Ruskin  introduces  the  ethical 
considerations  thus  suggested  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  definitions  of  value, 
wealth,  etc..  and  argues  that  the  whole 
question  of  national  wealth  *^  resolves  it- 
self finally  into  one  of  abstract  justice,* 
in  which  real  value  depends  upon  the 
moral  sign  attached  to  it.     *^Some   trea- 
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sures,**  he  says,  *^  are  heavy  with  human 
tears  .  .  .  and  some  gold  is  brighter  in 
sunshine  than  it  is  in  substance.*^  His 
principles  of  political  economy  he  sums 
up  in  the  single  sentence,  **  Government 
and  cooperation  are  in  all  things  the  laws 
of  life ;  anarchy  and  competition  the  laws 
of  death.  >^  As  his  ultimate  conclusion  he 
says: 

^  There  is  no  Wealth  but  Li/e.-^liie,  in- 
cluding all  its  forms  of  love,  of  joy.  and  of 
admiration.  That  country  is  the  richest  which 
nourishes  the  greatest  number  of  noble  and 
happy  human  beings;  that  man  is  richest  who, 
having  perfected  the  functions  of  his  own  life 
to  the  utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful  in- 
fluence, both  personal  and  by  means  of  his  pos- 
sessions, over  the  lives  of  others. » 

The  book  provoked  a  storm  of  popular 
indignation.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  abused, 
vilified,  and  ridiculed.  His  theories  at- 
tacked the  working  creed  of  society,  the 
commercial  system  upon  which  the  grow- 
ing trade  and  material  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land was  based.  Space  forbids  a  detailed 
analysis  of  his  views  and  their  develop- 
ment, but  a  short  summary  may  be  given. 
In  1867,  under  the  title  «Time  and  Tide,» 
he  criticised  popular  ideals  and  outlined 
his  own  notion  of  a  commonwealth.  This 
is  his  most  important  economic  work,  and 
is  continued  in  the  letters  of  ^*  Fors  Clavi- 
gera,^  which  were  written  between  1871 
and  1878,  and  subsequently  at  irregular 
intervals.  In  *  Munera  Pulveris,**  pub- 
lished in  1872,  he  revised  essays  con- 
tributed to  <*  Eraser's  Magazine  >^  ten  years 
earlier,  in  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
define  the  terms  of  political  economy.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  of  his  views  that 
he  was  opposed  to  commercialism  in  any 
form,  and  that,  by  putting  all  the  means 
and  material  of  labor  into  the  hands  of 
government,  he  would  uplift  the  lower 
classes,  impart  true  simplicity  to  the 
higher,  and  promote  an  organization  in 
which  every  one  had  the  necessaries  of 
life  both  for  body  and  for  soul.  In  the 
means  that  he  suggested  much  was  ex- 
travagant, fantastic,  and  impracticable, 
but  his  own  absolute  sincerity — attested 
by  the  distribution  of  a  fortune  of  nearly 
a  million  dollars  in  promoting  his  ends  — 
and  his  high  enthusiasm  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. In  various  directions,  too,  his 
teachings  have  proved  fruitful,  especially 
in  the  way  of  social  reform  and  philan- 
thropic endeavor.  To  his  immediate 
initiative  are  due  many  of  the  methods  of 


associated  charity,  and  Arnold  Toynbee. 
the  founder  of  the  first  University  Settle- 
ment, was  one  of  his  Oxford  pupils. 

In  all  this  work,  as  in  his  art  criticism, 
the  distinguishing  feature  was  the  em- 
phasis on  ethics,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Ruskin's  claim  to  any  reputation  in 
economics  will  rest  ultimately  on  this  ele- 
ment. But  this  was  not  always  secondary, 
or  associated  with  other  matters,  for  after 
the  storm  provoked  by  the  publication  of 
**  Unto  This  Last*^  he  devoted  himself  for 
several  years  to  the  direct  consideration 
of  ethical  problems.  He  had  demanded, 
for  the  realization  of  his  economic  the- 
ories, a  higher  gjade  of  moral  culture,  and 
in  the  lectures  included  in  <<  Sesame  and 
Lilies, »  in  «The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive, » 
and  in  **  Ethics  of  the  Dust.^  he  set  him- 
self the  task  of  promoting  this  end.  The 
first  of  these  works  discusses,  in  the  lec- 
ture on  *  King's  Treasuries,  ^^  the  question 
of  books  and  reading,  and  in  that  on 
** Queen's  Gardens**  the  education  of 
women.  ^  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  **  in- 
cludes three  lectures  on  <<  Work,  **  <<  Traffic,  ** 
'  and  «  War,»  and  in  «  Ethics  of  the  Dust» 
the  ideals  of  true  womanhood  are  set  forth 
in  a  series  of  dialogues  on  crystals. 

In  these  books  Mr.  Ruskin  has  taught 
nothing  explicitly  that  is  not  to  be  found, 
implicitly  at  least,  in  his  other  writings, 
but  probably  never  since  the  Sermon  in 
the  Mount  have  nobler  thoughts  been 
clothed  in  more  lucid  and  beautiful  dic- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  undertake  an 
analysis  of  these  books,  but  in  summing 
Up  their  author's  position  as  a  teacher  of 
his  fellow  men  it  is  particularly  to  these 
works  that  the  student  must  be  referred 
if  he  will  know  at  first  hand  that  prophetic 
message,  reflecting  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  ideals  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  will  work  with  it  in  leavening  the 
thought  of  future  generations. 

Mr.  Ruskin  defies  classification,  but  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  that  have 
always  distinguished  the  great  teachers 
of  mankind.  He  is  primarily  an  interpre- 
ter, and,  uniting  rare  sympathy  with  clear 
vision  and  high  spiritual  serenity,  he  so 
explains  the  objects  of  nature  and  the 
commonplace  language  of  daily  life  that 
they  appeal  henceforth  to  our  deepest 
intellectual  and  moral  perceptions.  No 
fact  is  too  insignificant  or  phrase  too 
homely  to  suggest  a  deep  and  reverent 
thought.     Crystals    signify    human    con- 
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duct,  and  it  is  characteristic  that  on  call- 
ing <*  dancing,  dressing,  and  cooking  the 
three  virtues  of  girls,  ^*  he  bases  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  ^  the  practice  of  an  active, 
cheerful,  and  benevolent  life.*  He  made 
nature  one  of  the  great  fountains  of 
spiritual  life.  *^It  is  just  as  true  for  us,** 
he  says,  ^^as  for  the  crystal,  that  noble- 
ness of  life  depends  on  consistency,  clear- 
ness of  purpose,  quiet,  and  ceaseless 
energy.  All  doubt,  and  repenting,  and 
botching,  and  retouching,  and  wondering 
what  it  will  be  best  to  do  next,  are  vice, 
as  well  as  misery.  ®  In  a  very  real  sense 
Mr.  Ruskin  could  always  find  **  sermons  in 
stones,*  and  it  is  his  g^eat  merit  that  he 
has  taught  thousands,  directly  and  by-  his 
unconsciously  assimilated  influence,  to 
gain  moral  strength  and  inspiration  from 
external  nature. 

A  second  marked  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  teaching,  resulting  from  his  own 
intense  sincerity,  is  his  power  of  carrying 
conviction.  However  we  may  ultimately 
differ  from  him.  his  grouping  of  facts  and 
statement  of  conclusions  are  presently  con- 
vincing, and  always  challenge  keen  and 
discriminating  judgment.  As  a  thought- 
ful student  recently  expressed  himself, 
**  No  author  does  more  to  broaden  a  young 
man's  mental  horizon  than  Mr.  Ruskin.* 
His  matchless  style  is  always  suggestive, 
and  his  insistence  on  the  original  force 
and  meaning  of  words,  that  have  g^own 
stale  by.  custom,  not  only  opens  up  new 
and  unanticipated  lines  of  thought,  but 
impresses  with  the  greatest  emphasis  the 
need  of  definiteness  and  accuracy.  The 
possession  of  these  qualities  constitutes 
education.     He  says : 

« If  you  read  ten  pages  of  a  good  book,  let- 
ter by  letter, —  that  is  to  say,  ^vith  real  accur- 
acy,—  you  are  forevermore,  in  some  measure, 
an  educated  person.  The  entire  difference 
between  education  and  non-education  ( as  re- 
gards the  merely  intellectual  part  of  it)  consists 
in  this  accuracy.  * 

So,  too,  *^  vulgarity  is  an  untrained  and 
undeveloped  bluntness  of  body  and  mind.* 
These  brief  quotations  are  sufficient.  No 
system  of  philosophy  can  be  found  in  his 
works,  but  with  beautiful  thoughts  and 
ennobling  ideas  he  irradiates  all  depart- 
ments of  morality,  education,  and  art,  and 
carries  conviction  by  his  own  lofty  enthu- 
siasm. 

And  finally,  perhaps  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching  is 
that  he  always  strives  to  realize  his  ideal 


in  the  development  of  character.  As 
Utopian  as  many  of  his  social  schemes 
must  be  considered,  he  advocates  nothing 
that  the  individual  may  not  realize,  or 
that  his  own  life  did  not  illustrate;  His 
criticisms  were  never  simply  negative, 
but  it  is  the  positive  gospel  of  action  that 
he  preaches.  As  a  single  illustration,  he 
sums  up  the  teaching  of  *  Sesame  and 
Lilies*  by  saying, — 

« Those  of  us  who  mean  to  fulfil  our  duty 
ought,  first,  to  live  on  as  little  as  we  can ;  and 
secondly,  to  do  all  the  wholesome  work  for  it 
we  can  and  to  spend  all  we  can  spare  in  doing 
all  the  sure  good  we  can. » 

And  this  *^sure  good*  consists,  as  he 
tells  us,  in  feeding,  dressing,  and  lodging 
people,  and  rightly  pleasing  them  with 
subjects  of  thought  To  these  simple 
precepts  he  gives  a  broad  interpretation 
and  argues  that  from  such  direct  conten- 
tion with  material  evil  we  shall  not  only 
learn  the  real  nature  of  evil,  by  discover- 
ing **in  the  various  kinds  of  resistance 
what  is  really  the  fault  and  main  antago- 
nism to  good,*  but  **  will  find  the  most  un- 
expected helps  and  profound  lessons 
given,  and  truths  will  come  down  to  us 
which  the  speculation  of  all  our  lives  would 
never  have  raised  us  up  to.*  Educational 
problems  will  be  solved  because  ^  every- 
body will  become  of  use  in  their  own  fit- 
test way  and  will  learn  what  is  best  for 
them  to  know  in  that  use,*  and,  greater 
still.  *^on  such  holy  and  simple  practice 
will  be  founded,  indeed,  at  last,  an  infalli- 
ble religion.* 

And  what,  the  question  suggests  itself 
in  conclusion,  will  be  the  judgment  of  the 
future  upon  Mr.  Ruskin's  life  and  work  ? 
Perhaps  the  sanest  and  best  appreciation 
that  has  yet  appeared  is  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  **  Ruskin  as  Prophet.*  The 
melody  of  his  language,  the  power  and 
poetry  of  his  apocalyptic  visions,  and  his 
ennobling  ideals  of  humanity,  will  always 
chasten  and  uplift  our  hearts  and  attune 
our  spirits  to  higher  and  more  solemn 
harmonies.  It  seems  as  if  Markham 
thought  of  Ruskin  when  he  wrote  the 
lines, — 

■  His  home  is  on  the  heights ;  to  him 
Men  wage  a  battle  weird  and  dim, 
I<ife  is  a  mission  stem  as  fate 
And  Song  a  dread  apostolate. 
The  toils  of  prophecy  are  his, 
To  hail  the  coming  centuries  — 
To  ease  the  steps  and  lift  the  load 
of  souls  that  falter  on  the  road. 


And  the  dim  path  he  breaks  to-day 
Will  some  time  be  a  trodden  way.* 

Lewis  A.  Rhoades. 
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WHEN  Admiral  Dewey  decided  that 
Subig  Bay  on  the  north  and 
Batangas  Bay  on  the  south  were 
both  susceptible  of  tise  as  temporary  naval 
stations  Aguinaldo  was  compelled  to  seek 
other  points  of  rendezvous  for  his  filibus- 
tering expeditions.  Insurgents,  acting 
under  Aguinaldo's  orders,  had  already  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  arms  and  ammunition  at 
each  of  these  places,  notably  at  Batangas, 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  fine  harbor  and  over- 
land connection  with  Laguna  de  Bay,  was 
an  admirable  base.  Admiral  Dewey  thus 
seriously  interfered  with  Ag^inaldo's  plans, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
other  harbors  existed  which  were  as  acces- 
sible as  Subig  and  Batangas.  In  this 
emergency  Aguinaldo's  emissaries  were 
compelled  to  take  advantage  of  darkness 
and  isolated  and  insignificant  ports.  Arms 
and  ammunition  were  landed  at  Calbayog 
and  Catbalogan,  both  on  the  south  coast ; 
but  in  small  lots.  In  each  of  these  two 
ports,  including  Laclobon,  Ag^uinaldo 
maintained  troops,  and  on  one  occasion 
sent  reinforcements,  by  the  steamer  ^  Isa- 
rog.*  to  Calbayog,  fearful  lest  an  attempt 
be  made  by  our  warships  to  confiscate 
arms  and  ammunition  temporarily  stored 
there.  English  residents  constantly  ad- 
vised General  Otis  of  Aguinaldo*s  activity 
at  ports  distant  from  Manila.  Information 
was  received  in  the  latter  part  of  January 
that  fortifications  were  being  erected  at  Cal- 
bayog, Catbalogan,  and  Laclobon  for  no 
other  purpose  apparently  than  to  protect 
escaping  filibusters  from  seizure.  It  was 
also  stated  that  troops  were  being  con- 
centrated and  drilled  at  each  of  these 
ports  preparatory  to  taking  the  field 
against  the  « Yankees.  *>  This  informa- 
tion created  some  little  surprise  in  Manila. 

In  portions  of  Luzon  which  were  almost 
isolated  from  Manila  it  appeared  to  be  a 
more  generally  accepted  fact  that  war 
was  about  to  be  inaugurated  by  Agui- 
naldo than  in  Manila  Province,  which  in 
the  event  of  war  would  be  the  theatre  of 
operations.  Indeed,  as  previously  said. 
a  veil  of  peace  and  quietness  enveloped 
Manila,  and  one  had  to  thrust  it  aside  and 
look  beyond  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what 
portentous  movements  it  concealed. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  apparent 
tranquillity  that  a  remarkable  manifesto 


was  issued  to  the  unsuspecting  populace,  or 
rather  to  our  unsuspecting  soldiers,  since 
it  was  addressed  to  them  rather  than  to 
the  public.  It  purported  to  be  the  crea- 
tion of  an  American  soldier,  but  it  was  re- 
plete with  words  and  phrases  which  were 
typically  Spanish.  Viewing  it  from  one 
standpoint  it  was  a  palpable  insult  to 
American  soldiers;  from  another  a  hu- 
morous travesty  on  the  English  language. 
It  petitioned  all  American  soldiers  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  refuse  to  serve  a 
government  which  intended  to  *^  deprive 
an  oppressed  people  of  their  indepen- 
dence *^  but,  if  impracticable,  «all  Yan- 
kee soldiers  ought  to  unite  in  a  protest 
against  the  retention  of  the  islands,*  or 
®  at  least  observe  an  attitude  contrary  to 
such  wishes,  so  as  to  let  the  Filipinos 
know  our  disgust.  *'  Further  on,  the  anony- 
mous defamer  expressed  a  sentiment 
which  was  characteristically  Ameri- 
can, as  follows :  **  We  should  give  im- 
mediately to  the  Filipinos  our  arms,'*  and 
*Mn  the  case  that  they  [ofiicers]  should 
order  us  to  fight,  we  ought  not  to  obey, 
but  fire  in  the  air,  so  as  when  the  Filipi- 
nos see  it  they  would  do  the  same.*'  Is 
not  that  typically  American?  What  a 
generous  and   magnanimous  person  this 

*  American  soldier^  was!  Perhaps  to 
show  his  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
his  country  this  ^*  loyal  American  sol- 
dier, >*  as  he  signed  himself,  concluded 
his  appeal  with  an  argument,  based 
on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  contending 
that  to  retain  the  Philippine  Archipel- 
ago *  would  be  contrary  to  our  free 
institutions,  >' and,  moreover,  «  would  ever- 
more be  a  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  the 
country  to  which  we  owe  allegiance.**  Is 
not  this  sentiment  pretty  and  exquisite 
enough  to  elicit  the  unequivocal  approba- 
tion of  the  most  rabid  Anti-Imperialist, 
even  if  the  latter  happened  to  be  a  Bos- 
tonian  ?  It  would  not,  perhaps,  make 
much  difference  to  such  a  critic   if  the 

*  sentiment**  chanced  to  be  clothed  in 
distorted  English  sentences,  phrases,  and 
words ;  it  would  not  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  the  <<  sentiment.**  Surely  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  small  concern  too, 
even  if  its  author  displayed  woful  igno- 
rance of  American  customs,  American 
thought,     and    American    honor;    for    it 


•  Coaduded  from  the  Self  Culture  Magazine  for  March,  1900,  Vol.  XI,  No.  i,  p.  56 
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would  still  be  possible  to  separate  the 
•sentiment*  from  the  dross.  Investiga- 
tion resulted  in  the  arrest  of  one  Arevalo, 
a  Filipino  dentist,  as  the  promulgator  of 
the  manifesto.  He  protested  his  inno- 
cence but  his  arrest  did  not  occur  until  his 
guilt  had  been  conclusively  established. 

Pretty  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
Senor  Arevalo's  petition  General  Hughes, 
Provost-Marshal-General,  inaugpirated  a 
crusade  against  Spanish  and  Filipino  pe- 
riodicals which  had  persisted  in  publishing 
matter  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  •  El  Heraldo  de  la  Revo- 
lucion*  was  suppressed,  and  *La  Inde- 
pendencia,*  Aguinaldo's  official  mouth- 
piece, fearful  lest  it  suffer  a  similar  fate, 
decamped  and  subsequently  resumed  pub- 
lication at  Malabon,  seven  miles  north  of 
Manila,  on  the  coast.  In  Malabon.  which 
was  an  insurgent  stronghold,  it  was  more 
opportune  for  Aguinaldo  to  hold  commu- 
nication with  his  editor-in-chief.  Of  the 
two  publications  which  thus  came  under 
the  ban,  <*La  Independencia  *  was  the 
more  vituperative  and  virulent.  Once 
out  of  General  Hughes's  immediate  reach 
it  gave  vent  to  its  long-pent-up  wrath 
in  tirades  against  President  McKinley, 
General  Otis,  and,  in  a  word,  against 
everybody  and  everythinjg:  American. 
Aguinaldo,  Paterno,  Mabini.  and  others 
were  frequent  contributors  to  its  columns, 
and  shortly  after  its  banishment  it  pub- 
lished what  purported  to  be  the  synopsis 
of  a  letter  received  by  Aguinaldo  from 
friends  in  Cavit6,  which  was  to  this  effect: 

« Splendid  demonstration  of  Cavit6  women, 
who,  without  distinction  of  class  or  age,  unani- 
mously request  with  enthusiasm  to  be  permitted 
to  take  the  place  of  men,  if  the  men  perish  in 
the  struggle  against  the  Americans  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  independence  of  the  Philippines. 
They  say  that  irreRp>ective  of  the  weakness  of 
their  sex  the  love  of  their  country  will 
strengthen  them  and  will  animate  them  to 
keen  combat  against  the  Americans.  *> 

In  view  of  its  official  status  *  La  Indepen- 
dencia  *'  frequently  showed  a  most  remark- 
able lack  of  discretion  in  the  publication 
of  certain  articles.  Illustrative  of  this  is 
the  item  quoted  above,  as  also  is  this : 

<<  Over  one  thousand  Ygorrotes,  armed  with 
their  native  weapons,  spears  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows, have  arrived  at  Dagupan  from  the  north- 
em  provinces  and  will  proceed  immediately  to 
Malolos  to  give  their  allegiance  to  the  President 
and  apply  to  be  placed  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
fight» 


Ib  the  same  issue  ^La  Independencia* 
published  the  following  telegram : 

^  It  is  said  in  Manila  that  the  American  rein- 
forcements are  to  arrive  to-day.  According  to 
a  Spaniard  of  good  standing  the  Americans  as- 
sert that  they  will  attack  the  Filipinos  as  soon 
as  the  reinforcements  arrive,  and  that  in  a  very 
few  days  they  will  be  masters  of  the  whole  of 
the  Philippines  by  force  of  arms.  The  Spaniard 
does  not  believe  that  they  will.» 

Whether  •  La  Independencia*  was  in- 
tended for  American  eyes,  and  its  utter- 
ances  regulated  accordingly,  is  of  little 
importance.  It  found  its  way  every  day 
into  General  Otis's  office,  and  its  statements 
were  accepted  by  the  military  authorities 
as  semi-official  utterances  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. It  is  obvious  that,  being  Agui- 
naldo's  official  organ,  ^  Lalndependencia** 
reflected  his  views.  In  judging  Agui- 
naldo's  protestations  of  innocence,  made 
subsequent  to  the  inauguration  of  hostili- 
ties, it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  its 
columns.  Aguinaldo's  official  organ  is  an 
indictment  against  him.  establishing  his 
guilt,  as  it  does,  in  innumerable  counts. 

While  ^*La  Independencia  *  was  dis- 
tinctly hostile  from  its  inception,  it  did  not 
make  such  free  use  of  that  word  *  fight  • 
until  after  its  involuntary  exit  from  Ma^ 
nila.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  a  settled 
fact,  according  to  *La  Independencia,* 
that  war  was  about  to  be  waged  by  one  or 
the  other,  but  it  refrained  from  saying,  of 
course,  whether  Aguinaldo  or  General  Otis 
would  be  the  aggressor.  People  distant 
from  Manila,  from  a  perusal  of  *  La  Inde- 
pendencia's*  columns  in  January,  wonld 
probably  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  <<  fight  *  was  then  in  progress.  Gen- 
eral Otis  had  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  avoid  a  conflict  and  was  not  going  to 
fight  unless  compelled  to.  Aguinaldo  was 
evidently  of  a  different  mind,  in  view  of 
«  La  Independencia's  *  report. 

Meanwhile  Aguinaldo  had  subjected  his 
people  to  hardships  —  nay,  cruelties  —  to 
which  they  had  submitted  without  com- 
plaint in  the  belief  that  submission  to  any 
and  all  measures,  no  matter  how  harsh, 
was  merely  the  price  of  future  hi^^ness 
and  prosperity.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Agui- 
naldo ruled  Luzon  as  a  despot,  in  which 
capacity  it  is  doubtful  if  certain  of  Spain's 
so-called  **  tyrannical  captain-generals  * 
could  compare  with  him.  Laws  were  en- 
forced which  were  much  more  oppressive, 
and  taxes  were  levied  which  were  much 
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more  exorbitant,  than  during  the  Spanish 
regime.  In  brief,  Filipinos  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  Aguinaldo  a  bonus  for 
everything,  except,  perhaps,  the  privi- 
lege of  breathing.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  go  ;into  details  when  it  is  stated  that 
Filipinos  employed  by  our  government  as 
laborers  were  commanded,  in  an  order 
issued  by  General  Pantheleon  Garcia,  to 
procure  permits  from  the  insurgent  gov- 
ernment to  work  for  Americans.  The 
penalty  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  comply 
with  the  order  was  capture  by  the  insur- 
gent troops  and  trial  before  the  ^^Tribunal 
of  Justice  *  at  Malolos.   , 

In  a*  decree  which  he  issued  on  the  23d 
of  January,  —  and  which,  by  the  way.  was 
designated  as  a  <*  Special  War  Contribu- 
tion Act,'^ — Aguinaldo  called  upon  all 
foreigners,  particularly  Spanish  and  Chi- 
nese, to  obtain  authorizations  to  carry  on 
industrial  and  commercial  operations  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Germans  were 
exempted,  while  Americans  and  English- 
men paid  no  attention  to  the  decree.  In 
view  of  Aguinaldo's  subsequent  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  to  which  previous 
reference  has  been  made,  it  will.be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  paragraph  five  of  the 
decree  reads  thus :  *  When  the  country  is 
declared  in  a  state  of  war,  authorizations 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  military  chiefs  of  provinces.  ** 

In  ,view  of  the  limited  opportunities  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  and  become  versed 
in  civilized  governmental  afEairs  some 
people  are  prone  to  excuse  Aguinaldo's 
despotism  toward^ his  own  people.**  It 
is  pointed  out  by  his  champions  that  he 
did  his  best  with  such  crude  implements 
as  were  at  his  disposal  and  achieved  won- 
derful results.  Individuals  who  thus  de- 
fend Aguinaldo  are  deserving  of  severe 
condemnation,  or.  perhaps,  —  to  be  more 
lenient, — of  our  sympathy,  for  ^  they 
know  not  what  they  do.** 

The  Filipinos  had  had  their  noses  held 
to  the  grindstone  by  Spain;  they  were 
robbed  of  their  homes,  oppressed,  and 
murdered.  Aguinaldo  was  a  close  stu- 
dent of  Spanish  colonial  government,  and 
his  government  was  Spanish  rule  re- 
peated. It  is  true  that  his  people  sub- 
mitted, as  previously  stated,  but  it  was 
because  he  was  going  to  ^  liberate  **  them, 
and.  with  the  shekels  wrested  from  them, 
to  procure  the  means  with  which  to  ^*drive 
the  foreign  invaders  from  their  isle  for- 
ever.**     Aguinaldo  indicated    his  inten- 


tions more  plainly  in  the  last  week  of 
January  than  during  any  other  portion  of 
the  ante-bellum  period.  Increased  ac- 
tivity was  noticeable  in  the  warlike 
preparations  of  the  insurgents,  not  only 
within  their  own  territory,  but  also  in 
Manila  itself.  In  the  suburbs  they  la- 
bored day  and  night,  building  trenches 
for  riflemen  and  redoubts  for  artillery, 
while  in  the  city  insurgents  disguised 
as  civilians  were  systematically  conceal- 
ing arms  and  ammunition.  While  it  was 
not  difficult  to  prevent  the  work  in  Ma- 
nila it  was  impossible  to  arrest  labor  on 
fortifications  in  the  outskirts  without  a  dis- 
play of  force  which  would  have  given  Agui- 
naldo the  very  opportunity  which  he  had 
so  industriously  tried  to  create.  Provost- 
Marshal-General  Hughes  was  an  effective 
barrier  to  Aguinaldo's  plans  in  the  city. 
Insurgents  bent  on  secret  missions  found 
it  impossible  to  escape  his  vigilance. 
General  Hughes's  investigations  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  arms  and  ammunition 
in  most  obscure  and  unexpected  places,  in 
residences  and  churches.  From  one 
church  in  the  Walled  City  thirty  Mauser 
rifles  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition 
were  recovered.  It  was  while  searching 
for  such  contraband  goods  that  members 
of  the  provost  guard  stumbled  upon 
Aguinaldo's  secret-service  bureau.  It 
was  quite  a  modern  institution  too,  being 
equipped  with  every  appliance  calculated 
to  expedite  the  transmission  of  news  to 
Malolos.  General  Hughes  confiscated  the 
telegraph  instruments  and  other  para- 
phernalia, thus  seriously  crippling  Agui- 
naldo's ^  spy  system.** 

General  Hughes's  investigations  were 
fraught  with  excitement  and  adventure. 
Lieutenant  Scott,  of  the  Thirteenth  Min- 
nesota Volunteers,  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  as  one  of  General 
Hughes's  subordinates.  Scott  sought  to 
apprehend  a  contingent  of  insurgents 
whom  he  suspected  of  concealing  arms  in 
Santa  Cruz,  a  district  of  Manila.  When 
called  upon  to  halt,  all  fled  except  an  in- 
surgent captain,  who  quickly  drew  a  re- 
volver, which  he  leveled  at  Scott  and  fired. 
Scott's  orderly,  drawing  his  revolver,  fired 
simultaneously  with  the  insurgent.  When 
the  smoke  cleared  away  Scott  was  found 
to  be  uninjured,  while  his  assailant  lay 
dead.  It  was  a  deplorable  incident,  but 
the  victim  deserved  his  fate.  The  insur- 
.  gent  captain  was  said  to  be  a  prominent 
personage  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
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Aguinaldo  was  greatly  exercised  over  his 
death  and  was  disposed  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  two  Americans, — a  discharged  sol- 
dier and  a  sailor. —  who  were  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  at  Malolos.  While  the 
prisoners  were  in  no  way  concerned  in  the 
afEair  they  were  held  to  be  accessories 
after  the  fact,  in  common  with  every  man 
in  whose  veins  American  blood  coursed.  It 
was  a  <*  crime  *^  committed  by  Americans, 
and  hence  all  Americans  were  equally 
guilty  with  the  actual  perpetrators. 
Friends  of  the  two  Americans  —  who  were 
captured  by  the  insurgents  on  the  12th  of 
January,  while  en  route  to  the  mountains 
on  a  prospecting  tour  —  reached  Malolos 
in  time  to  save  them  from  violence.  Strong 
representations  were  made  to  Aguinaldo 
for  their  release.  He  was  absolutely  in- 
exorable at  first,  contending  that  the  two 
Americans  were  spies,  but  he  finally  yielded 
to  argument  and  liberated  them,  with  the 
advice  that  they  return  to  Manila  imme- 
diately, as  he  would  not  guarantee  them 
protection  if  they  tarried  an  instant  within 
the  insurgent  lines. 

While  making  a  reconnoisance  within 
our  own  territory  north  of  Manila,  on  the 
ist  of  February,  Sergeant  Fischer  and  four 
engineers  were  seized  by  the  insurgents. 
Fischer  protested  against  arrest,  contend- 
ing that  the  rebels  had  no  right  to  seize 
his  party  within  American  territory,  par- 
ticularly since  its  mission  was  a  peaceful 
one  and  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
surgents. In  spite  of  his  protest  Fischer 
and  his  companions  were  taken  to  Malolos 
and  thrust  into  prison.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  communicate  with  his  superiors, 
nor  was  any  word  of  his  arrest  sent  to 
General  Otis  by  Aguinaldo.  Investigation 
into  the  disappearance  of  the  party  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  its  capture. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Peters,  an  artist  of  ^*  Har- 
per's Weekly, ^^  had  been  arrested  while 
taking  photographic  views  east  of  Manila, 
and  his  disappearance  compelled  the  be- 
lief that  he,  too,  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  When  informed  of 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Peters  and  Sergeant  Fis- 
cher's party,  General  Otis  immediately 
despatched  Lieutenant  William  G.  Haan, 
of  the  Third  Artillery,  to  Malolos,  with  a 
communication  in  which  he  requested  that 
the  prisoners  be  released.  When  Lieuten- 
ant Haan  reached  Caloocan  he  was  forcibly 
taken  from  the  train,  but  his  protests  pre- 
vailed and  he  was  permitted  to  proceed 
under  strong  escort  to  Aguinaldo's  capital. 


General  Otis's  request  was  not  immedi- 
ately complied  with.  In  fact  Lieutenant 
Haan  found  that  Aguinaldo  was  disposed 
to  ignore  it,  and  only  released  the  prison- 
^  ers  after  a  lengthy  consultation  with  his 
so-called  Cabinet. 

In  his  letter  to  Aguinaldo  General  Otis 
emphasized  the  fact  that  Fischer's  arrest 
was  unwarranted,  since  it  was  made  within 
our  own  territory,  and  while  the  sergeant 
and  his  four  men  were  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  making  surveys  for 
the  completion  of  a  map  of  Manila.  In 
his  reply  Aguinaldo  denied  this,  asserting 
that  Fischer's  party  was  arrested  within 
insurgent  territory,  examining  rebel  en- 
trenchments and  defences.  In  spite  of 
this  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of  civ- 
ilized warfare  he  would  release  the  soldiers 
in  ^  consideration  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Filipino  people  for  the  Americans.**  Per- 
version is  one  of  Aguinaldo's  most  con- 
spicuous accomplishments.  Still,  from 
his  point  of  view,  it  would  have  been  im- 
prudent for  him  to  admit  the  truth  of 
General  Otis's  statement. 

Sergeant  Fischer  and  his  party  received 
kind  treatment  compared  with  that  which 
was  accorded  Mr.  Peters.  Indeed  the  artist 
went  through  an  experience  which  painted 
an  ineffaceable  picture  upon  his  memory's 
canvas.  Instead  of  being  put  into  prison 
he  was  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  regiment  of  Ygorrotes,  savage  mountain 
men,  whose  arms  were  spears  and  shields 
and  bows  and  arrows,  and  whose  only  uni- 
form consisted  of  a  clout-strap  and  head- 
dress. Mr.  Peters  was  more  interested  in 
them  than  in  their  pastimes,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  compelled  to  participate 
in  spite  of  his  protests.  With  wild  gestic- 
ulations and  grimaces  the  savages  circled 
around  the  artist,  prodding  him  occasion- 
ally with  spear  or  arrow,  varying  this 
sometimes  by  drawing  the  blunt  edge  of  a 
machete  across  his  throat,  accompanying 
the  act  by  clever  imitations  of  guttural 
sounds  such  as  are  supposed  to  emanate 
from  a  severed  larynx.  Mr.  Peters,  how- 
ever, suffered  no  serious  injury  because 
Aguinaldo  had  <*  thoughtfully*^  admon- 
ished his  savage  followers  not  to  hurt  the 
prisoner,  but  simply  to  frighten  him  a  bit. 

It  was  of  .course  amusing  —  perhaps  try- 
ing—  while  it  lasted.  Mr.  Peters  would 
not  have  missed  his  unique  experience  for 
anything;  but  to  relieve  the  strain  upon 
his  memory  he  afterward  put  down  his 
impressions  —  Ygorrotes,     spears,    bows. 
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arrows,  and  all  —  in  black  and  white,  be- 
ing assisted  in  the  execution  of  his  pic- 
ture by  four  of  his  late  entertainers,  who 
were  captured  by  our  troops  in  battle. 

It  was  naturally  difficult  to  put  up  with 
such  outrages  as  were  perpetrated  upon 
our  citizens  and  soldiers,  but  General 
Otis. was  of  the  firm  opinion  that  forbear- 
ance was  the  best  policy ;  hence  good  was 
returned  for  evil.  Our  efforts  to  avoid 
a  conflict,  however,  were  accepted  by  the 
insurgents  as  proof  conclusive  of  fear  and 
cowardice.  In  spite  of  Ag^inaldo's  suave 
statement  anent  «the  friendship  of  the 
Filipino  people  for  the  Americans*^  the 
rebels  became  more  and  more  aggressive 
and  defiant.  It  was  admirable  with  what 
patience  and  forbearance  our  soldiers 
bore  their  taunts  and  insults.  When  such 
epithets  as  ^*  cowards**  were  hurled  at 
them  it  made  the  rich  blood  of  many  a 
*  Yankee  ^  boil,  but  orders  must  perforce 
be  obeyed.  In  the  latter  part  of  January 
repeated  efforts  were  made  by  the  rebels 
to  draw  our  troops  into  a  conflict,  in- 
surgent parties  entering  far  within  our 
lines  and  openly  defying  our  soldiers  to 
arrest  them.  This  was  going  a  little  bit 
too  far,  and  General  Otis,  through  his 
own  officers  directly  and  through  Ameri- 
can sympathizers  indirectly,  warned  the 
rebels  that  such  liberties  would  not  be 
tolerated  and  must  therefore  cease.  In 
almost  every  instance  Aguinaldo's  gen- 
erals, apologizing  for  the  unwarranted 
conduct  of  their  soldiers,  promised  that 
the  Americans  should  suffer  no  further  in- 
convenience. Instead  of  adhering  to  their 
promises,  however,  the  insurgents  merely 
increased  their  efforts  to  draw  the  fire  of 
our  outposts. 

Sentinels  of  the  Nebraska  regiment 
were  particularly  the  objects  of  the  rebels' 
annoyances.  Colonel  Stotsenburg's  com- 
mand occupied  a  more  advanced  position 
than  any  regiment  in  the  corps.  Its  camp 
on  the  Santa  Mesa  hill,  near  Block-House 
No.  7,  lay  two  miles  east  of  Manila,  in  the 
midst  of  insurgent  territory.  While  it 
commanded  the  surrounding  country  its 
elevated  position  exposed  it  to  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Stotsenburg's  outposts  virtually 
touched  elbows  with  the  insurgents  and 
were  therefore  compelled  to  bear  humilia- 
tion in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to 
the  rebels.  Insurgent  parties  attempted 
to  force  entrance  into  our  territory  here 
more  frequently  than  elsewhere.  In  each 
instance    they    were    resisted.      Colonel 


Stotsenburg's  firmness  provoked  and  exas- 
perated the  insurgents  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  threatened  to  drive  the  Ameri- 
can outposts  into  Manila.  It  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  evident  day  by  day 
that  the  insurgents  were  irrevocably  de- 
termined to  precipitate  war  in  one  way  or 
another, —  so  evident,  in  fact,  that  officers 
who  had  formerly  entertained  most  roseate 
hopes  of  an  ultimate  settlement  were  be- 
ginning to  despair.  In  English  circles  it 
was  always  considered  inevitable,  and 
Englishmen  of  long  residence  in  Manila 
predicted  that  in  view  of  the  nearness  of 
the  day,  February  6,  on  which  the  Spanish- 
American  treaty  was  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Aguinaldo  must  perforce  bring  on  a  con- 
flict in  the  intervening  days  or  abandon 
all  hope  of  independence.  Englishmen 
in  Hong  Kong  held  the  same  views,  and 
subsequent  events  demonstrated  their 
accuracy. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  February 
the  insurgents  on  Major-Gen eral  Mc Ar- 
thur's front  exhibited  unwonted  activity. 
In  spite  of  former  warnings  an  insurgent 
party  advanced  across  the  bridge  spanning 
the  San  Juan  River  into  General  McAr- 
thur's  territory  and  occupied  Santol,  a 
small  native  village  north  of  Block-house 
No.  7,  close  to  the  Nebraska  line  of  out- 
posts. Rather  than  create  trouble  by  in- 
tercepting them  our  sentinels  paid  no  heed 
to  their  actions  until  they  began  hostile 
demonstrations.  Colonel  Stotsenburg 
then  reported  to  General  McArthur,  who, 
after  a  consultation  with  General  Otis, 
sent  Major  Putnam  B.  Strong,  his  Adju- 
tant-General, with  a  written  protest  to 
Colonel  San  Miguel,  commanding  the  in- 
surgent forces  quartered  at  Deposito  de 
Aguas.  General  McArthur  refreshed  the 
rebel  officer's  memory  anent  former  prom- 
ises and  pointed  out  that  the  line  between 
American  and  insurgent  territory  was 
quite  distinct.  General  McArthur  insisted 
that  in  the  future  armed  parties  of  neither 
side  must  cross  into  the  territory  of  the 
other,  and  warned  Colonel  San  Miguel 
that  if  the  insurgents  persisted  in  enter- 
ing American  territory  they  would  make 
themselves  amenable  to  any  measure  he 
might  consider  expedient.  Colonel  San 
Miguel  was  evidently  impressed  by  Gen- 
eral McArthur's  communication,  for  he 
despatched  a  reply  by  Major  Strong  in 
which  he  expressed  regret  that  any  of 
his  subordinates  had  inconvenienced  our 
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soldiers.  He  promised  to  withdraw  the 
insurgent  party  from  Santol  and  said  he 
would  see  to  it  personally  that  no  further 
liberties  were  taken  with  our  outposts. 

Colonel  San  Miguel's  evident  desire  to 
avoid  trouble  reassured  General  Otis  and 
renewed  the  hope  that  differences  existing 
between  the  Americans  and  Aguinaldo's 
followers  might  perchance  be  adjusted 
without  recourse  to  war.  Colonel  San 
Miguel  was  not  unlike  his  compatriots ;  his 
courtesy  was  fictitious,  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  veil  which  Aguinaldo  used  to 
conceal  his  perfidy.  Indeed,  ere  the  ink 
of  his  letter  was  dry.  Colonel  San  Miguel,  in 
common  with  other  so-called  district  com- 
manders andgenerals,  had  been  summoned 
to  Malolos  to  attend  Aguinaldo's  council 
of  war.  Information  of  Aguinaldo's  con- 
sultation with  his  military  chiefs  came 
from  reliable  Filipino  sources.  It  was 
discredited  at  the  time,  but  the  next  day's 
events  fully  verified  it.  Aguinaldo  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  his  generals,  em- 
phasizing all  salient  facts,  but,  in  particu- 
lar, the  continued  arrival  of  American 
troops,  which  in  his  mind  was  indicative 
of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  retain  possession  of  the 
islands  as  American  colonies,  provided 
the  United  States  Senate  ratified  the  ces- 
sion of  the  archipelago  to  us  by  Spain. 
It  was  urgent  that  some  action  be  taken 
immediately  to  create  influence  in  Wash- 
ington hostile  to  the  treaty.  If  ratified 
with  that  provision  still  remaining  in  it, 
Aguinaldo  is  said  to  have  argued,  it  would 
result  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  ^^  Phil- 
ippine Republic.  >>  It  was  obvious  that 
two  governments,  each  working  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  other,  could  not  exist  within 
one  State.  Aguinaldo's  generals  agreed 
with  him.    But  one  thing  remained, — war. 

Aguinaldo,  however,  advised  caution, 
declaring  that  rules  of  civilized  warfare 
must  be  observed;  twenty-four  hours' 
notice  must  be  given  to  foreigners, 
through  their  consuls ;  and  the  inaug^iration 
of  hostilities  must  be  managed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
Americans,  and  not  the  insurgents,  com- 
menced the  fighting.  So  Aguinaldo's 
generals  returned  to  their  respective  com- 
mands, each  with  a  perfect  understanding 
of  his  part  in  the  coming  outbreak. 
While  notice  was  served  on  foreign  con- 
suls, it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
a  formal  notification  of  a  declared  inten- 
tion to  commence  hostilities  was  given  to 


foreigners.  Mysterious  rumors  were  cir- 
culated among  them  and  quiet  hints  were 
given  that  it  would  be  well  to  be  prepared 
if,  by  chance,  warfare  should  begin. 

General  Otis  was  informed  of  the  coun- 
cil of  war  almost  immediately  after  its 
adjournment  and  made  his  plans  accord- 
ingly. It  was  evident  from  the  action  of 
the  insurgents  that  something  was  about 
to  take  place.  Such  lack  of  activity  and 
hostility  on  their  part  was  never  before 
noticeable.  Indeed,  rebel  sentinels  were 
content  to  stand  their  posts  in  utter 
silence,  merely  glancing  casually  at  oar 
sentinels  as  the  latter  paced  to  and  fro. 
It  was  the  same  on  the  next  day,  the  4th 
of  February.  In  the  evening,  however, 
the  rebels  commenced  to  bestir  themselves 
along  the  entire  American  front,  and 
about  8:45  o'clock  an  insurgent  armed 
party  attempted  to  force  its  way  into  our 
territory  at  the  outpost  lines  of  the 
Nebraska  regiment. 

It  was  a  dark,  quiet  night,  so  tranquil 
as  to  induce  thoughts  of  home  and  friends 
rather  than  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents.  Private  Alfred 
Grayson  stood  guard  at  the  point  which 
the  insurgents  were  approaching.  It  was 
the  same  place  referred  to  by  General 
McArthur  in  his  protest  to  Colonel  San 
Miguel.  When  the  party  drew  closer 
Grayson  observed  that  its  members  —  a 
lieutenant  and  two  privates  —  were  armed. 
He  immediately  notified  the  corporal  of 
the  guard,  who  decided  to  challenge  the 
insurgents. 

Instead  of  heeding  the  challenge  the 
rebels  continued  to  advance.  Grayson 
repeated  the  challenge  and  warned  the 
insurgents  that  if  they  did  not  halt  he 
would  fire.  He  challenged  a  third  time, 
but  it  was  disregarded.  He  raised  his 
rifle  and  fired,  killing  the  insurgent  lieu- 
tenant. Quickly  reloading  he  leveled  his 
piece  and  fired  again,  wounding  one  of 
the  rebel  soldiers.  Immediately  the  re- 
maining insurgent  aimed  his  gun  at  Gray- 
son and  fired,  but  the  shot  went  wide  of 
the  mark.  Within  an  hour  war  was  rag- 
ing with  full  force.  It  was  a  successful 
consummation  of  Aguinaldo's  schemes 
and  plans, —  plans  and  schemes  in  which 
deviltry  and  treachery  were  the  moving 
elements ;  in  which  inordinate  self-interest 
was  the  single  underlying  motive;  plans 
and  schemes  which  plunged  an  innocent 
people  into  a  living  hell  of  strife,  misery, 
suffering,  and  bloodshed,  —  War/ 

Manila.  RiCHARD   HaLDIN. 
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TO  BE  able  to  peer  into  the  future  one 
must  examine  the  past.  Retro- 
spective views  are  not  always  sat- 
isfying, but  they  may  be  interesting. 
The  ordinary  railway  passenger  of  to-day 
seldom  concerns  himself  about  anything 
but  the  present.  If  he  finds  nothing  to 
grumble  about  in  his  journey  across  the 
continent  he  is  content  with  what  has 
fallen  to  his  lot.  What  happened  to  dis- 
turb his  equanimity  a  year  ago  he  has  for- 
gotten. He  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
anticipate  what  may  happen  to  him  a  year 
hence ;  that  is  the  business  of  people  who 
solve  the  problems  of  railway  passenger 
traffic,  and  their  name  is  legion. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  every  man  knows 
that  he  can  conduct  a  hotel  properly.  A 
large  share  of  the  modern  travelling  pub- 
lic feels  certain  that  it  can  run  a  railroad ; 
but  that  illusion  can  safely  be  dispelled, 
for  few  railway  managers  are  sure  that 
they  themselves  know  very  much  ^about 
it     Yet  they  may  have  spent  a  lifetime 


in  studying  the  intricacies  of  the  problem, 
and  have  been  apt  scholars,  too. 

The  foregoing  may  be  pardoned  as  pre- 
liminary to  an  article  which  is  intended  to 
be  as  non-technical  as  the  subject  will 
permit. 

We  Americans  began  to  build  our  rail- 
ways in  1828.  During  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  exhibited 
the  locomotive  *^John  Bull,**  which  was 
brought  from  England  for  service  on  the 
Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad  (now  a  part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system)  in 
August,  1 83 1.  Most  of  the  earlier  loco- 
motives were  imported  from  England,  and 
few  weighed  more  than  from  three  to  six 
tons.  They  could  draw,  on  a  level,  from 
fifteen  to  forty  tons,  or  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  one  of  our  present  style  of 
loaded  freight  cars.  The  modern  locomo- 
tive of  our  day  weighs  about  120  tons  and 
hauls  from  1,200  to  1,800  tons. 

The  first  railroad  which  was  operated 
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on  a  comprehensive  scale  for  the  transpor- 
tation ot  passengers  and  freight  was  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  running  between  Balti- 
more and  Ellicott's  Mills,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles.  This  road  was  opened  for 
traffic   in  May,   1830,  and  at  the  end   of 


Dining-Car  « Armour* 

1835  over  a  thousand  miles  of  road  were 
in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Passenger  cars  (or  coaches,  as  they  are 
usually  designated)  in  early  days  were 
simply  stage-coach  bodies  mounted  on 
four  car-wheels,  and  as  time  progressed 
several  were  linked  together,  thus  form- 
ing a  « train.  >>  By  the  year  1834  public 
confidence  in  railways  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  improvements  in  passenger 
equipment  were  begun.  The  stage-coach 
body  was  discarded,  and  crude  types  of 
the  modern  passenger  coach  were  built 
and   placed   in   service.      These   coaches 


held  from  twenty  to  thirty  passengers^ 
who  were  seated  on  board  seats  which 
sometimes  ran  lengthwise  of  the  cars  and 
sometimes  crosswise.  During  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen  years  these  coaches  were 
supposed  to  be  heated  in  winter  by  stoves 
at  each  end,  but  usually 
the  passenger  roasted  if 
he  sat  at  the  end  of  the 
car  and  froze  if  he  sat 
in  the  middle.  Candles 
were  used  to  illuminate 
the  interior  of  the  cars. 
There  were  no  screens 
on  the  windows.no  spark- 
arresters  on  the  locomo- 
tives, and  no  toilet  acces- 
sories. 

Coupon  tickets  (or 
tickets  good  for  passage 
on  more  than  one  road ) 
and  baggage  checks  were 
unknown ;  and  if  the  jour- 
ney was  a  long  one  the 
passenger  had  to  transfer 
from  one  train  to  another 
at  intervals,  and,  at  the 
terminus  of  each  line,  to 
purchase  a  new  ticket 
and  pick  out  his  own 
baggage  and  attend  to 
its  transfer  in  the  same 
manner  that  luggage  is 
still  handled  in  some 
foreign  countries.  Every 
year,  however,  has  shown 
great  progress  in  the 
safety,  speed,  and  com- 
fort of  railway  travel. 

Hand-brakes  to  assist 
in  the  stopping  of  trains 
were  introduced  as  early 
as  184.9.  Twenty  years 
later  the  air  brake  was 
patented,  which  enabled 
power  from  the  locomotive  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  hose  simultaneously  to 
the  brakes  of  all  the  cars  in  a  train, —  a 
wonderful  invention.  In  1863  the  coaches 
were  connected  by  patent  couplers,  an- 
other measure  of  strength  and  safety. 

Dozens  of  other  improvements  were 
made  in  rapid  succession,  some  of  them 
originating  in  the  fertile  brains  of  railway 
oflicials  and  employees,  others  suggested 
by  passengers  with  equally  alert  minds. 
Ventilation  was  improved  by  increasing 
the  length  and  height  of  the  coaches; 
windows    could    be    opened    and    closed 
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wholly  or  partially;  curtains  and  screens 
to  protect  one  from  the  sun's  rays  stream- 
ing through  the  windows  were  provided ; 
men's  and  women's  toilet-rooms  were  in- 
troduced and  made  separate;  ice- water 
was  supplied  in  tanks ;  and  lavatory  basins 
with  towels  and  soap  were  demanded  by 
the  public  and  furnished.  Heavier  and 
stronger  rails  were  laid  for  the  track ;  the 
road-bed  was  made  smooth ;  curves  in  the 


frequently  are),  the  money  is  not  always 
to  be  had  to  keep  it  in  prime  condition. 
The  careful  managing  railway  official  in- 
creases expenditures  for  permanent  im- 
provements when  *^  Jones  pays  the  freight.** 
and  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  tourist, 
and  the  ubiquitous  ^*  commercial  traveller** 
are  aboard  the  trains. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  a 
weary  traveller,  worn  out  wilh  sleepless 
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Toad  were  straightened;  faster  time  was 
made,  in  response  to  the  requirements  of 
an  imperious  public ;  and  trains  were  run 
on  Sundays  because  the  business  man  in 
Chicago  must  be  in  New  York  on  Monday. 
But  all  these  changes  and  improvements 
consumed  years  of  time  and  vast  sums  of 
money  for  their  accomplishment.  It  will 
take  until  the  end  of  time  to  make  a  per- 
fect railroad,  for  a  railroad  can  never  be 
finished.  It  requires  superhuman  effort  to 
keep  it  in  passably  good  shape,  and  when 
times  are  bad  and  crops  are  poor  (as  they 


nights  in  the  cramped  cushioned  seats  of 
an  ordinary  coach  —  luxurious  as  it  was 
then  rn  comparison  with  the  ancient  coach 
of  twenty  years  before  —  conceived  the 
idea  that  a  sleeping-car  was  a  necessity. 
Necessity  became  the  mother  of  invention, 
and  the  palace  car  of  to-day  is  the  out- 
growth of  an  inventive  genius. 

With  the  creation  of  the  comfort  fur- 
nished by  the  sleeping-car  came  a  host  of 
demands  for  more  exclusiveness  and  lux- 
ury than  was  served  in  the  ordinary  day 
coaches.     The  American  travelling  public 
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are  free-bom  aristocrats  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation. Nothing  in  a  railway  train  is  too 
good  for  the  American  who  has  money, 
and  he  is  willing  to  pay  well  for  all  that 
he  demands,  provided  that  he  gets  it.  If 
he  doesn't  get  it,  he  ^*  kicks  ^^  —  and  rightly, 
too. 

Following  the  sleeping-car  came  the  ex- 
clusive parlor  car,  for  seats  in  which  an 
extra  fare  fs  charged  for  short  and  long 
journeys  by  daylight ;  then  the  dining  and 
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lunch  cars  without  which,  to-day,  no  rail- 
way line  of  any  importance  is  unprovided. 
In  most  cases  meals  are  served  a  ia  carte, — 
that  is,  a  fixed  price  is  charged  for  what 
one  orders  to  be  served,  but  there  are 
some  roads  which  continue  to  charge  a 
dollar  per  meal,  whether  it  be  an  eight- 


course  dinner  or  a  crackers,  cheese,  and 
beer  luncheon.  It  is  a  matter  of  strife  be- 
tween roads  as  to  which  shall  provide  the 
best  food,  properly  cooked  and  served. 
The  cuisine  of  our  American  dining-cars 
compels  enthusiasm  from  even  our  saturn- 
ine English  cousins. 

Steam  heat  for  all  cars  in  trains ;  vesti- 
buled  cars  and  coaches;  electric  lights  in 
the  ceilings  and  sides  of  cars  and  at  the 
heads  of  berths  in  sleeping-cars  (for  those 
who  are  afflicted  with 
insomnia,  or  who  wish 
to  read  after  their  neigh- 
bors have  retired  for  the 
night),  are  perhaps  the 
latest  additions  to  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth 
century's  improvements. 
What  additional  novel- 
ties will  follow  in  the 
twentieth  century  the 
writer  does  not  attempt 
to  prognosticate.  In  his 
thirty-five  years  in  the 
railway  passenger  ser- 
vice he  has  seen  per- 
fected the  larger  portion 
of  the  various  items  here- 
in recorded,  besides 
many  not  referred  to  at 
all. 

The  consolidation  of 
many  short,  independent 
lines  into  large  railway 
systems  has  been  a  boon 
to  railway  travellers,  in 
that  fewer  changes  of 
day  coaches  occur  on 
long  journeys,  while  (for 
illustration)  a  passenger 
can  traverse  several 
routes  across  the  United 
States  with  not  more 
than  one  change  of 
sleeping-cars  en  route. 

The  speed  of  railway 
trains  has  been  increased 
from  ten  miles  an  hour 
in  1840  to  an  average 
rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  per  hour  in  1900. 
At  what  rate  shall  we  travel  ten  years 
hence  ?  Of  what  service  to  our  railway 
systems  will  electricity  be  when  we  know 
its  power  and  how  it  can  be  fully  utilized ^ 
May  we  not  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  can  breakfast  in  New  York  and  dine 
in  the  early  evening  in  Chicago  ? 
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The  mechanical  contrivances  which 
make  American  railway  travel  safe, 
speedy,  comfortable,  and  luxurious,  call 
forth  the  admiration  not  only,  of  our  own 
people,  but  of  all  who  travel.  And  yet 
the  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  items 
which  show  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of 
railway  passenger  traffic 
in  this  the  greatest  of  all 
civilized  countries. 

The  present  arrange- 
ment of  « booking*  or 
ticketing  passengers  for 
short  and  long  distances 
is  most  complete.  Nearly 
every  railway  coupon- 
ticket  seller  can  tell  the 
inquiring  passenger  what 
is  the  fare  from  his  sta- 
tion to  any  principal  city 
in  the  world,  and,  what 
is  more,  can  furnish  the 
ticket  with  its  few  or 
many  coupons,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  he  can  also 
tell  the  time  at  which  the 
traveller  must  start,  the 
trains  he  must  take,  the 
railways,  steamship  lines, 
or  stages  he  "must  con- 
nect with  to  reach  his 
destination,  and  the  time, 
to  an  hour,  at  which  he 
will  reach  his  journey's 
end.  At  least  all  this 
is  printed  in  the  « time- 
tables'* and  rate-book 
with  which  the  ticket- 
seller  is  furnished  by  his 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  his  not  imparting  the 
information.  Moreover, 
the  passenger's  baggage 
will  accompany  him  all 
the  way,  without  having  to  be  hunted  up 
at  the  transfer  points.  The  American 
baggage-checking  system  is  well-nigh  per- 
fect. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  state  that  the  railway  passenger  de- 
partment excels  many  educational  insti- 
tutions in  teaching  the  geography  of 
the  world  by  means  of  its  maps,  time- 
schedules,  illustrated  pamphlets,  and  books 
which  are  used  as  advertising  mediums. 
Time  was,  years  ago,  when  every  road 
had  the  straightest  line  fon  its  mao^  be- 


tween any  two  or  more  competitive 
points;  but  nowadays  the  public  demands 
actual  facts  and  truth- telling  maps,  and, 
again,  it  gets  what  it  requires. 

It  may  interest  some  of  Self  Culture's 
readers  to  quote  a  few  statistics  gathered 
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from   a   recent   report   of   the    Interstate 
Commerce  Commission : 

There  are  over  2,000  railway  corporations  in 
the  United  States. 

The  total  mileage,  in  round  numbers,  is  186,- 
000  miles. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  |>er  10,000 
inhabitants  is  25)^. 

The  number  of  locomotives  in  service  is  37,- 
000. 

The  number  of  passenger  cars  in  service  is 
34,000. 

The  ntmiberof  passengers  carried  per  annum 
is  510,000,000 
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The  revenue  derived  from  this  number  of 
passengers  is  $268,000,000. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  railway 
service  is  about  900,000. 

In  a  great  degree  the  influence  of  rail- 
way passenger  traffic  has  an  effect  in'con- 
troUing  shipments  of  freight  over  lines 
which  SiXfi  the  best  advertised  and  are  the 
most  popular  among  commercial  travellers 
and  merchants.  Trade  follows  the  flag 
of  a  first-class  road. 

Of  the  relative  importance  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  British  India,  and  Rus- 
sia this  picture  may  be  drawn: 

The  United  States  has  58,000  miles  more 
than  all  the  other  five  countries  named.  Our 
railways  annually  handle  more  than  twice  as 
much  freight  as  do  the  roads  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  indeed,  almost  as  much  as  do  the  rail  car- 
riers of  all  the  other  countries  together.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  travel  more  than  Amer- 
icans do,  or  at  least  they  make  more  short  jour- 
neys. A  vast  number  of  English  people  travel 
from  country  to  town  and  back  again  every 
day,  thus  giving  the  roads  an  immense  short- 
haul  passenger  traffic.  The  United  States  is 
next  to  Great  Britain  in  number  of  passengers 
carried,  and  Germany  follows  not  far  behind 
them. 

Both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  more 
passenger  cars  than  the  roads  in  this  country 


own,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Eu- 
ropean passenger  cars  are  much  shorter  than 
ours,  and  cannot  accommodate  so  many  people, 
so  that  while  our  njads  have  only  about  one- 
half  as  many  cars  as  Great  Britain  has,  their 
capacity  is  greater. 

No  country  in  the  world  furnishes  such 
luxurious  and  comfortable  railway  trains 
as  the  United  States  has  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  are 
passengers  transported  elsewhere  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  of  fare.  The  so-called  **  lim- 
ited*^ trains  of  to-day  are  marvels  of 
beauty.  They  combine  all  the  attractions 
and  requirements  of  home,  office,  and 
library,  with  the  appointments  of  a  first- 
class  hotel.  They  are  as  near  perfection 
as  the  inventive  genius  of  to-day  can 
make  them,  but  who  shall  say  what  the 
future  decade  may  bring  forth  ? 

And  when  Self  Culture  has  attained 
its  twentieth  volume  perhaps  some  other 
contributor  will  review  this  article  and 
point  out  the  development  of  railway 
passenger  traffic  between  now  and  then, 
thus  carrying  this  brief  history  of  events 
along  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  come 
after  the  present  generation  of  seekers 
after  knowledge. 

George  H.  Heafford, 

Chicago.  General  Passenger  Agents 

Chicago^  Milwaukee^  dt  St.  Baul  Railway, 


The  I^ikcoln  Car 

This  car  was  built  at  the  Military  Car  Shops,  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1864,  to  meet  President  Ijncoln's  require- 
ments. It  was  made  bullet-proof  by  means  of  armor  plate  which  was  set  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls. 
One  compartment  was  fitted  up  as  a  study,  and  a  sofa  was  converted  at  night  into  a  bed  for  the  President.  R. 
was  in  this  car  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  remains  were  conveyed  to  Spring^field,  111.,  for  interment. 


NOTK.  —  The  writer  is  indebted  to  The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  for  the  use  of  the  photographs  from  which  the  illustratkos  of  this  article 
have  l)cen  prepared. 
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TRAVELLERS  who  have  gathered  from 
books  their  first  impressions  of  trop- 
ical and  semi-tropical  forests,  and 
have  formed  the  idea  that  they  differ  very 
much  from  similar  growths  in  more  north- 
ern climes,  are  generally  disappointed  on 
visiting  equatorial  lands.  Approaching 
from  the  sea,  the  observer  notes  little 
radically  different  from  the  appearance  of 
forests  in  more  temperate  latitudes,  ex- 
cepting the  spreading  tops  of  the  palms, 
the  long  pendent  vines,  and  some  differ- 
ence in  the  foliage.  On  entering  the  for- 
est, however,  he  will  find  much  to  interest 
him. 

One  important  difference  between  tropi- 
cal countries  and  those  of  temperate  cli- 
mates is  the  larger  proportion  of  wooded 
land  in  the  former.  The  eye  looks  in  vain 
for  long  stretches  of  prairie  or  bare  moun- 
tain sides.  There  are  no  woodless  sum- 
mits. The  prairies  are  usually  covered 
with  groves  of  pines.  On  the  ridges  sin- 
gle trees  stand  in  artistic  curves  or  groups 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  trees,  on  an  aver- 
age, to  the  acre.  Underneath  these  trees 
the  gravelly  soil  is  covered  with  a  soft 
green  carpet.  In  the  hollows  between  the 
rolling  ridges  the  trees  stand  nearer  each 
other,  mixed  with  underbrush  and  linked 
together  with  vines.  The  trunks  of  these 
trees  are  bare  for  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  whence  the  limbs  spread  out  sym- 
metrically in  all  directions,  and  the  tree 
tapers  uniformly  to  its  top.  On  the  lower 
branches,  near  the  trunk,  are  frequently 
found  bouquets  of  beautiful  lichen  blos- 
soms. 

Approaching  the  rivers,  the  forest  trees 
become  larger  and  stand  closer  together, 
the  trunks  being  proportionately  more 
slender  and  upright,  and  rearing  their 
leafy  tops  high  above  the  ground.  The 
universal  presence  of  forests  in  these 
countries  is,  no  doubt,  one  cause  of  the 
great  amount  of  vapor  precipitated  during 
the  year.  The  trade  winds  in  these  lati- 
tudes cause  a  surplus  of  air  which,  warmed 
by  the  influence  of  the  vertical  rays  of  the 
sun.  rises  and  flows  off  toward  the  poles. 
As  it  enters  colder  currents,  the  vapor  is 
squeezed  out  of  it,  and  is  precipitated  in 
abundant  showers  over  valleys  and  moun- 
tains and  even  on  volcanic  peaks,  clothing 
all  the  country  with  forests.  There  is 
much  beauty  in  stem,  branch,  leaf,  and 


flower  in  these  forests,  but  the  tints  that 
characterize  the  northern  October  woods 
are  selaom  seen  in  Central  America.  In 
the  tropics,  however,  the  foliage  is, 
with  slight  exception,  ever  green,  yet 
with  variations  from  dark  green  through 
glossy  bright  to  silvery  white,  mingled 
with  the  hues  of  numberless  flowers  nest- 
ling among  the  leaves.  Graceful  pines, 
with  their  curving  forms  stretched  out 
overhead ;  ferns,  with  their  serrate  leaves 
.fifty  feet  long;  and  mossy  tufts  forming  a 
canopy  in  the  branches  overhead, —  all 
these  attract  attention  and  are  full  of  in- 
terest; but  there  is  little  change  from 
month  to  month  except  that  new  flowers 
form  a  new  background. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  rivers  run  be- 
tween full  banks,  and  drooping  vines  trail 
upon  the  water.  Along  the  banks  and  on 
the  sand-spits,  among  the  zacate  and 
gramalote  grass,  are  countless  aquatic 
flowering  plants.  On  bright  days  every 
bend  of  the  stream  reveals  brown  mud- 
encrusted  alligators  lying  upon  the  bank, 
and  others  lifting  their  ugly  snouts  above 
the  water.  After  sunset  a  tapir  or  mana- 
tee may  be  seen  crossing  the  river,  and 
sharp  eyes  may  detect,  every  now  and 
then,  a  huge  iguana  hugging  a  branch 
overhead ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  first  inti- 
mation of  his  presence  is  a  splash,  as  he 
drops  into  the  water  from  a  height  and 
with  a  force  that  would  seem  sufficient  to 
burst  him.  Innumerable  small  iguanas,  of 
bright  metallic  hues  and  with  ugly  spinal 
fringes,  bask  on  the  logs  and  snags  near 
the  bank,  and,  when  disturbed,  dart  for 
the  shore,  moving  their  feet  and  tails  so 
rapidly  that  they  fairly  walk  upon  the 
water.  A  falling  branch  reveals  a  troop 
of  monkeys  in  the  trees  above.  They 
grimace,  break  off  and  throw  down 
boughs,  and  shake  the  limbs  as  if  in  un- 
controllable rage.  A  musky  odor  tells  of 
a  drove  of  wild  pigs  upon  the  bank. 
White  and  blue  herons  stand  along  the 
river  side,  or  soar  lazily  from  point  to 
point;  macaws,  parrots,  and  parrakeets 
scream  in  the  trees ;  buzzards  circle  high 
in  air;  an  occasional  hawk  darts  swiftly 
from  bank  to  bank ;  and  black  and  yellow 
songsters  flit  along  the  banks.  The  air 
above  the  river  is  never  silent,  for  from 
the  first  suspicion  of  morning  light,  when 
the    howling-monkeys    wake    the    forest 
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with  their  bellowings,  to  sunset,  when  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  gongaloua  —  a  spe- 
cies of  grouse  —  marks  the  hour  of  six, 
wild  pigeons,  macaws,  song-birds,  and 
monkeys  have  their  turn.  All  night  the 
grunting  of  alligators,  the  splash  of  leap- 
ing fish,  the  screams  of  jaguars,  and  the 
cries  of  nocturnal  birds  and  beasts  fill  the 
air.  A  booming  noise,  like  the  distant 
report  of  a  cannon  breaking  through  the 
night  air  and  reverberating  along  the 
water,  sounds  the  death-note  of  some 
giant  of  the  forest  that  has  crashed 
to  earth,  carrying  everything  within  its 
reach.  Out  of  the  forests  come  clouds  of 
fragrance,  and  sounds  of  myriad  beasts 
and  birds  and  insects.  Back  from  the 
rivers,  in  the  mysterious  wilderness,  the 
dark  forests,  the  unknown  jungle,  there 
are  numerous  objects  of  interest;  great 
cedar,  almendra,  gauchipilon,  ceiba,  and 
cortez  trees  rear  their  heads  far  into  the 
sunlight  of  the  day,  their  bases  hidden  in 
a  dense  undergrowth.  Their  entire  foliage 
is  at  the  top,  and  their  great  trunks, 
reaching  up  a  hundred  feet  or  more  with- 
out a  branch,  offer  a  variety  of  studies  in 
types  of  columns.  Some  rise  straight 
and  smooth,  some  send  out  deep  but- 
tresses, while  others  look  like  the  muscle- 
knotted  forearm  of  a  Titan,  with  gnarled 
fingers  gripping  the  earth  in  their  wide 
grasp.  Beneath  the  shelter  of  these  pa- 
triarchs, as  completely  protected  from 
scorching  sun  and  rushing  wind  as  if  in  a 
conservatory,  grow  innumerable  varieties 
of  young  trees,  destined,  some  day,  to  be 
giants  themselves.  Still  lower  down  lux- 
uriate smaller  trees,  palms,  tree-ferns, 
dense  underbrush,  and  a  network  of 
creeping  and  climbing  vines.  There  is 
not  light  enough  for  flowers  beneath  this 
dense  canopy,  and  they,  like  the  smaller 
birds,  seek  the  tops  of  trees  and  banks  of 
rivers,  where  sunlight  and  air  are  abun- 
dant. In  the  tree-tops,  orchids  and  other 
flowering  parasites  run  riot.  Many  of  the 
trees  themselves  are  flowering,  and  if  one 
can  look  down  on  a  forest  valley  in  March 
or  April  the  green  expanse  will  appear 
enlivened  by  blazing  patches  of  crimson, 
yellow,  purple,  pink,  and  white.  The 
river  banks  are  the  favorite  homes  of 
flowering  vines,  and  there  they  form  great 
curtains  swaying  from  the  trees  in  bright 
patterns  of  many  hues.  The  grassy 
slopes,  islands,  shallows,  and  sand-spits 
also  produce  countless  varieties  of  aquatic 
plants. 


Immense  quantities  of  bamboo  grow  on 
the  margins  of  all  of  the  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  These  beauti- 
ful trees,  many  of  them  sixty  feet  high, 
four  to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
straight  as  arrows,  bend  gracefully  from 
either  side  of  the  stream,  their  beautiful 
foliage  interlaced  with  flowering  creepers 
and  vines,  forming  archways  under  which 
man  and  beast  find  a  grateful  retreat  from 
the  sun.  The  joints  are  in  demand  by 
the  gold  and  sarsaparilla  diggers  and  by 
the  India-rubber  gatherers,  for  buckets, 
kegs,  troughs,  and  for  the  construction  of 
ranch  buildings,  fences,  etc.  In  the  East 
Indies  bamboo  is  an  article  of  prime  neces- 
sity, and  its  uses  are  almost  innumerable. 
Perhaps  in  China,  more  than  any  other 
country,  is  it  most  utilized,  for  there  the 
roots  are  carved  into  fantastic  images, 
or  divining-blocks  to  guess  the  will  of 
the  gods,  or  are  cut  into  lantern-handles 
and  canes.  The  tapering  culms  are  used 
for  all  purposes  that  poles  can  be  applied 
to  in  carrying,  supporting,  propelling,  and 
measuring;  for  the  props  of  houses,  the 
framework  of  awnings,  the  ribs  of  sails, 
and  shafts  of  rakes;  for  fences  and  every 
kind  of  frames,  coops,  and  cages;  and  for 
the  handles  and  ribs  of  umbrellas  and  fans. 
The  leaves  are  sewed  into  rain-coats  and 
thatches,  plaited  into  immense  umbrellas 
to  screen  the  huckster  and  his  wares  on 
the  stall,  or  into  carvings  for  the  theatre 
and  sheds.  The  wood,  cut  into  splints  of 
various  sizes,  is  woven  into  baskets  of 
every  form  and  fancy,  sewed  into  window- 
curtains  and  door-screens,  plaited  into 
awnings,  and  twisted  into  cables.  The 
shavings  and  curled  threads  furnish  ma- 
terial for  stuffing  pillows,  while  other  parts 
supply  beds  and  mattresses  on  which  to 
sleep,  chairs  on  which  to  sit.  tables  from 
which  to  eat,  and  the  necessary  chopsticks 
therefor,  pipes  for  smoking,  and  brooms 
for  sweeping.  Food  to  eat,  and  the  fuel 
with  which  to  cook  it.  are  also  derived 
from  this  useful  plant,  as  are  also  ferules 
with  which  to  govern,  books  from  which 
to  study,  plectra  for  the  lyre,  reed-pipes 
for  the  organ,  shafts  for  soldiers*  spears, 
skewers  for  the  hair,  hats  to  screen 
the  head,  paper  on  which  and  pencils 
with  which  to  write,  buckets,  birdcages, 
crab-nets,  fishing-rods,  etc.  The  beauty 
of  the  bamboo  when  growing  is  com- 
mensurate with  its  usefulness  when  cut 
down.  This  valuable  product  grows  wild 
at  the  very  doors  of  the  United  States,  and 
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can  be  had  in  inexhaustible  quantities, 
offering  a  new  and  interesting  field  for  the 
inventive  genius  and  industry  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

Spanish  Honduras — so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  British  Honduras,  or  Belize, 
although  the  former  is  a  republic  —  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  forests  of 
mahogany,  as  also  has  Belize;  and  its 
capital  city  of  the  same  name,  now  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance, owes  its  origin  and  wealth  to  the 
mahogany-cutters.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century  princely  fortunes 
were  quickly  accumulated  in  this  busi- 
ness, especially  by  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  contracts  from  the 
English  government,  for  mahogany  in 
those  days  was  largely  used  in  naval 
architecture.  Since  iron  and  steel  have 
taken  the  place  of  wood  in  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels,  the  mahogany  trade  has 
decreased  to  a  notable  extent,  although  it 
is  still  large  and  profitable.  The  expense 
and  difficulty  of  getting  out  m^ahogany 
has  greatly  increased,  as  comparatively 
few  trees  can  now  be  found  near  the 
banks  of  streams  having  sufficient  water 
to  float  the  logs  to  the  coast. 

In  that  portion  of  Spanish  Honduras 
which  borders  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  there 
are  still  forests  abounding  in  mahogany 
and  other  precious  woods,  where  undoubt- 
edly foreign  industry  and  capital  will  find 
a  way  to  obtain  and  take  to  the  coast 
these  primeval  monarchs  of  the  forest. 
The  rude  and  primitive  system  of  manip- 
ulating the  timber  still  practised  by  the 
English  in  felling  the  trees,  and  in  hew- 
ing, hauling,  rafting,  and  embarking  the 
logs,  would  be  discarded  by  Americans, 
who  would  naturally  adopt  modern  inven- 
tions and  thereby  accomplish  more  work 
in  the  same  time  with  much  less  labor 
and  expense.  A  brief  description  of  the 
English  system  as  practised  by  the  ma- 
hogany-cutter in  Honduras  may  be  found 
interesting.  Having,  after  selection,  se- 
cured a  suitable  locality,  and  arranged 
with  one  of  the  exporting  houses  of 
Belize  to  advance  the  means,  provisions, 
and  cash  to  carry  oil  the  work,  the  ma- 
hogany-cutter hires  his  gang  of  laborers 
for  the  season.  Nearly  all  labor  contracts 
are  made  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
as  the  gangs  congregate  in  Belize  at  that 
time.  The  men  are  hired  by  the  year,  at 
wages  ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  they  generally  receive 
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six  months'  pay  in  advance  —  one  half  of 
which  is  in  goods — from  the  house  furnish- 
ing the  capital.  The  cash  received  is 
usually  wasted  in  dissipation  before  the 
men  leave  the  city.  Early  in  January  the 
work  is  commenced.  Camps,  or  <^  banks,  *^ 
as  they  are  called,  are  organized  at  con- 
venient places  on  some  river  in  the  dis- 
trict to  be  worked,  and  temporary  houses 
thatched  with  palm-leaves  are  erected  for 
the  laborers,  and  a  substantial  building 
for  the  store  and  dwelling  of  the  over- 
seers. The  workmen  are  divided  into 
gangs,  each  having  its  captain,  whose 
principal  duty  is  to  allot  to  each  man 
his  daily  task  and  see  that  the  same  is 
properly  done.  The  best  laborers  get  to 
work  at  daybreak,  and  their  task  is  gen- 
erally finished  before  eleven  o'clock,  the 
rest  of  the  day  being  spent  in  fishing, 
hunting,  collecting  india-rubber  and  sar- 
saparilla,  or  in  working  up  mahogany  into 
dories,  paddles,  bowls,  etc.,  for  all  of 
which  a  ready  market  is  found.  Game 
and  fish  are  abundant,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  two  varieties  of  hogs  (warree 
and  peccary),  two  varieties  of  wild  tur- 
keys, armadillos,  Indian  rabbits,  partridge, 
quail,  macaws,  parrots,  and  monkeys.  The 
rivers  abound  in  excellent  fish,  and  the 
supply  of  terrapin  and  iguana  is  inex- 
haustible. 

Regular  rations  of  four  pounds  of  salt 
pork  and  seven  quarts  of  flour  are  deliv- 
ered to  each  laborer  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, a  large  part  of  which  he  saves 
(because  of  the  abundance  of  game  and 
wild  fruits),  and  either  sells  it  to  his  em- 
ployer or  sends  it  home  to  his  family. 
The  owner  or  overseer  of  a  mahogany 
camp  is  a  distinguished  personage  within 
the  confines  of  his  operations.  He  lives 
well  —  often  luxuriously — and  has  many 
and  varied  sources  of  enjoyment.  His 
rustic  dwelling  in  the  forest  is  supplied 
with  every  comfort  and  many  luxuries. 
He  travels  up  and  down  the  river  in  a 
bateau  made  of  mahogany  and  fitted  with 
every  luxury  and  implements  of  the  chase. 
His  crew  consists  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
Indian  rowers,  captain,  cook,  and  cabin- 
boy.  He  camps  out  at  night  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  where  savory  dishes  which 
would  puzzle  the  uninitiated  are  prepared 
for  his  meals.  No  menu  is  considered 
complete  without  entremets  of  monkey 
and  iguana,  cooked  a  la  crMe,  which 
even  newcomers  pronounce  delicious. 

The  mahogany-hunter  is  the  most  im- 
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portant  and  best-paid  laborer  in  the 
service,  for  upon  his  skill  and  activity 
largely  depends  the  success  of  the  season. 
Mahogany-trees  do  not  grow  in  clusters, 
but  are  scattered  promiscuously  through 
the  forests,  and  hidden  in  a  dense  growth 
of  underbrush,  vines,  and  creepers,  and  it 
requires  a  skilful  and  experienced  woods- 
man to  find  them.  No  progress  can  be 
made  in  a  tropical  forest  without  the  aid 
of  a  machete,  for  the  way  must  be  cut 
step  by  step.  The  mahogany  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  tallest  of  trees  and  the 
hunter,  seeking  the  high  est  ground,  climbs 
to  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree  and  surveys 
the  surrounding  country.  His  practised 
eye  soon  detects  the  mahogany  by  its 
peculiar  foliage,  and  he  counts  the  trees 
within  the  scope  of  his  vision,  notes 
directions  and  distances,  and  then,  de- 
scending, cuts  a  narrow  trail  to  each  tree, 
which  he  carefully  blazes,  and  marks, 
especially  if  there  is  a  rival  hunter  in  the 
vicinity.  The  axemen  follow  the  hunter, 
and  after  them  come  the  sawyers  and 
hewers. 

To  fell  a  large  mahogany-tree  is  one 
day's  task  for  two  men.  On  account  of 
the  wide  spurs  which  project  from  the 
trunk  at  its  base,  scaffolds  must  be  erected 
and  the  tree  cut  off  above  the  spurs,  which 
leaves  a  stump  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height — a  sheer  waste  of  the  very  best 
part  of  the  tree,  and  one  which  American 
ingenuity  would  certainly  devise  some 
means  to  prevent.  While  the  work  of 
felling  and  hewing  is  in  progress,  other 
gangs  are  busy  making  roads  and  bridges 
over  which  the  logs  may  be  hauled  to  the 
river.  One  wide  <*  truck-pass,  ^^  as  it  is 
called,  is  made  through  the  centre  of  the 
district  occupied  by  the  works,  and  branch 
roads  are  opened  from  this  main  avenue 
to  each  tree.  The  trucks  employed  are 
clumsy  and  antiquated  affairs  which  no 
American  would  think  of  using ;  the  axles 
and  boxes  are  imported  from  England, 
while  the  other  parts  are  made  upon  the 
ground.  The  wheels  are  of  solid  wood, 
made  by  sawing  off  the  end  of  a  log  and 
fitting  iron  boxes  in  the  centre,  no  spokes 
or  tires  being  used.  New  wheels  are  in 
constant  requisition,  and  repairs  cause 
frequent  and  expensive  delays.  Most  of 
the  trucking  is  done  at  night  by  torch- 
lights of  pitch-pine.  The  oxen  are  fed  on 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  bread-nut  tree, 
which  gives  them  more  strength  and 
power  of  endurance  than   any  other  ob- 


tainable food.  The  trucking  being  done  in 
the  dry  season,  the  logs  are  collected  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  made  ready  for 
the  floods.  On  the  longest  rivers  these 
begin  in  June  and  July,  and  on  others  in 
October  and  November.  The  logs  are 
turned  adrift,  and  when  they  reach  tide- 
water are  caught  by  means  of  booms. 
Indian  loggers — usually  Caribs  —  follow 
the  logs  down  the  river  in  order  to  release 
those  which  are  caught  by  obstacles.  No 
little  judgment  and  experience-is  required 
to  determine  at  what  exact  stage  of  the 
flood  the  logs  should  be  set  adrift.  Should 
the  water  rise  to  what  is  called  *  topgal- 
lant flood  *>  before  the  logs  reach  the 
boom,  many  of  them  would  be  carried 
over  the  banks  and  left  high  and  dry  in 
cane-brakes  and  thickets,  or  covered  up 
by  sand  and  rubbish.  From  the  boom  the 
logs  are  rafted  to  the  embarcadero,  and 
*  manufactured  ^  for  shipment. 

Mahogany-trees  give  from  two  to  five 
logs  each,  measuring  from  ten  to  eighteen 
feet  in  length  and  from  twenty  to  forty- 
four  inches  in  diameter  after  being  hewed. 
The  ®  manufacturing  >>  process  consists  in 
sawing  off  the  log-ends  which  have  been 
bruised  and  splintered  in  transit  down  the 
river,  and  in  re-lining  and  re-hewing  the 
logs  by  skilful  workmen,  who  give  them 
a  smooth  and  even  surface.  The  logs  are 
then  measured,  rolled  back  into  the  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  made  into 
rafts,  to  be  taken  to  the  vessel  anchored 
outside  the  bar.  This  is  a  laborious  and 
risky  operation,  often  resulting  in  serious 
losses  to  the  shipper  or  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, according  to  the  conditions  of  the  bill 
of  lading.  Irresponsible  natives  construct 
and  conduct  the  rafts  to  the  vessel,  and  it 
frequently  happens  in  bad  weather  or  by 
gross  carelessness  that  logs  break  away 
from  the  rafts  and  are  carried  away  out  to 
sea,  to  be  deposited  finally  on  the  shores 
of  islands  in  the  vicinity  or  on  the  main- 
land, where  they  are  eagerly  appropriated 
by  the  natives. 

The  hulls  and  frames  of  sloops  and 
small  schooners  for  the  coasting  trade  are 
made  of  mahogany,  Santa  Maria,  and  other 
native  woods  of  well-attested  durability 
and  proof  against  the  ravages  of  sea- 
worms.  About  the  middle  of  December 
the  mahogany  season  ends,  and  the  pro- 
prietor returna  to  Belize  with  his  gang  of 
laborers ;  the  former  to  liquidate  his  ac- 
counts with  the  house  which  advanced 
him  the  cash,  and  the  latter  to  ^  liquidate  * 
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their  earnings  in  dissipation  during  the 
holidays  and  to  obtain  fresh  advances  for 
the  next  season.  The  mahogany  is  sold  in 
England.  The  Belize  merchant  usually 
makes  a  large  profit  on  the  cash  and  goods 
furnished  to  the  cutter,  who  pften  finds 
himself  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
At  present  the  only  woods  exported  from 


Honduras  are  mahogany  and  Spanish 
cedar,  although  the  forests  abound  in 
other  varieties  of  timber  which  are  quite 
as  useful  and  ornamental,  and  which 
must  eventually  become  known  in  for- 
eign markets  and  open  new  and  inviting^ 
fields  for  industry  and  trade. 

Stephen  Vail. 
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THE  distribution  of  political  power  is 
frequently,  and  far  too  frequently, 
a  result  of  accident  rather  than  of 
any  intelligent  plan.  In  our  political 
evolution  we  have  passed  the  point  when 
the  chief  shall  be  chosen  by  lot ;  but  the 
question.  How  shall  the  chief  be  chosen  ? 
is  not  so  important  as.  Who  shall  choose 
the  chief?  Yet,  vital  as  is  the  question 
of  suffrage  to  a  free  State,  it  has  not  been 
dealt  with  scientifically  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  England.  I  mention  England 
merely  because  more  of  our  ideas  on  this 
subject  have  been  derived  from  her  than 
from  any  other  coimtry ;  and  her  traditions 
have  certainly  exercised  an  immense  in- 
fluence over  our  policy  on  this  question. 
While  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  we 
have  in  this  matter  done  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, this  need  not  make  either  of  us  un- 
seemly proud.  The  extension  of  suffrage 
in  England  has  lagged  far  behind  other 
reforms  and  has,  as  we  will  endeavor  to 
show,  proceeded  upon  an  illogical  basis. 
It  is  true  that  the  conditions  in  England 
were  somewhat  more  unfavorable  than 
they  were  in  this  country ;  for  all  political 
power  was  there  vested  in  the  nobility, 
and.  apart  from  revolution,  they  alone 
could  extend  this  power  to  the  common 
people.  It  requires  no  extraordinary  in- 
sight into  political  philosophy  to  discover 
that  men  are  constitutionally  averse  to 
giving  up  power,  or,  in  general,  that 
which  distinguishes  and  places  them  in  a 
higher  class  than  other  men.  It  is  all  too 
seldom  that  altruistic  motives  dominate 
political  action,  or  even  enter  as  an  im- 
portant factor  into  class  feeling.  We 
have  had  the  same  force  to  contend  with, 
but  by  no  means  to  the  same  degree ;  for 
our  early  State  constitutions  were  framed 
at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  equality  per- 


vaded the  air  and  made  it  difficult  to  in- 
corporate in  those  instruments  any  class 
distinctions;  and  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  does  not  prescribe  any 
suffrage  qualifications  other  than  that  re- 
quired by  the  States  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature, 
the  pace  was  set  by  these  early  consti- 
tutions, and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
afterwards  to  have  disfranchised  those 
already  enfranchised. 

Yet,  while  the  early  State  constitutions 
went  a  great  distance  in  extending  the 
franchise  beyond  the  point  to  which  it 
had  been  extended  in  England,  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  they 
established  or  even  advocated  univers^ 
suffrage  as  we  understand  the  term.  In 
truth  the  qualifications  for  suffrage  were 
varied  and  even  sometimes  whimsical ;  as,, 
for  instance,  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
eldest  son  of  a  freeholder  could  vote  re- 
gardless of  his  property  qualifications, 
while  all  others  were  required  to  possess 
a  freehold  as  a  prerequisite  to  exercising 
the  right  of  suffrage.  At  one  time  only 
heads  of  families  could  vote  in  one  of  the 
colouies.  In  some  States  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  not  allowed  to  vote ;  in  others 
Jews  were  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise. Race  was  generally  insisted  upon 
as  a  test,  while  education  was  not  so  re- 
garded until  very  recently.  By  far  the 
most  important  test  was  the  ownership  of 
property,  which  was  sometimes  required 
to  be  freehold  and  sometimes  not.  As  the 
property  qualification  was  the  one  most 
generally  applied,  we  feel  justified  in 
arguing  it  at  some  length.  This  basis  of 
suffrage,  which  has  been  and  still  is  ap- 
plied throughout  England,  and  was  not 
uncommon  in  this  country  up  to  recent 
years,  has  of  course  some  justification. 
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It  may  be  argued  with  considerable  force 
that  the  possession  of  property,  and  es^ 
pecially  of  landed  property,  is  evidence 
of  an  attachment  to  and  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  community;  and  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  financial  interests  of  a  com- 
munity this  argument  is  difficult  to  an- 
swer. But  admitting  that  finances  are 
necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
government,  we  believe  that  there  are 
higher,  broader,  and  better  tests  of  the 
qualifications  for  citizenship  than  extent 
of  acreage  or  amount  of  bank  balances. 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  one's  country  is 
neither  necessarily  nor  ordinarily  com- 
mensurate with  or  dependent  upon  the 
extent  of  one's  possessions.  Popular 
government  is  vastly  more  than  a  big 
financial  corporation, —  the  use  of  this 
appellation  by  a  German  publicist  in  char- 
acterizing our  government  notwithstand- 
ing. If  the  possession  of  land  or  any 
other  form  of  material  goods  is  a  test  of 
a  man's  fitness  to  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage,  then  Dorr's  motion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Rhode  Island  that 
each  man  be  permitted  to  cast  as  many 
votes  as  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  value  of  his  freehold  by  1 34  ( the 
value  in  dollars  of  a  freehold  necessary  to 
entitle  a  man  to  vote  )  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent and  logical. 

When  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
possession  of  property  is  all  too  often  the 
result  of  chance  and  instinct  rather  than 
of  intelligent  action,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  in  fairness  and  candor  that  riches 
are  in  themselves  too  narrow  a  basis  for 
suffrage  qualification.  Even  the  most  de- 
voted adherent  of  the  principle  of  property 
qualification  for  suffrage  \y^ould  not  advo- 
cate seriously  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  as  the  sole  test  of  one's  fitness 
for  military  or  naval  service;  yet  why 
not  ?  Is  not  an  attachment  to  and  perma- 
nent interest  in  a  community  an  incentive 
to  effective  service  in  this  line  ?  The  fact 
is  that  the  highest  service  in  the  field  as 
well  as  in  the  forum  demands  an  intelli- 
gent conception  of  one's  relation  to  his 
neighbor  and  to  his  State. 

While  we  should  not  belittle  the  import- 
ance of  thrift  and  industry,  we  should  not 
fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  emphasizing 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  other  virtues. 
Property  is  not  the  basis  of  government, 
—  Webster  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. The  basis  of  government  is  in  man's 
social  nature.     It    is   this    social   nature 


which  at  once  makes  government  possible 
and  needful.  In  other  words,  government 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  man  to 
perfect  his  social  relations,  and  not  merely 
as  an  adjunct  to  his  economic  life.  If  in 
this  we  are  correct,  the  question  imme- 
diately and  necessarily  arises  —  Is  the 
intelligence,  or,  if  you  please,  the  edu- 
cational, test  practicable  ?  For  in  govern- 
ment it  will  not  do  to  sacrifice  practicality 
to  logic.  Granting  that  the  property  test 
is  easier  of  application  than  the  intelli- 
gence test,  it  does  not  follow  that  by  a 
more  careful  study  we  may  not  be  able  to 
devise  a  practicable  method  of  applying 
the  latter,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  is  very  opportune  for  a  careful,  sci- 
entific study  of  the  question.  For  though 
any  considerable  change  in  the  basis  for 
determining  eligibility  to  the  elective 
franchise  may  be  impracticable  or  un- 
necessary in  our  own  States,  we  have, 
whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  accepted  a 
responsibility  which  will,  for  some  time 
at  least,  make  us  the  directive  force  in 
moulding  political  conditions  for  thou- 
sands of  people  outside  of  our  own  con- 
tinental borders. —  people  of  different 
race,  temperament,  traditions,  and  politi- 
cal experiences  from  our  own. 

The  study  of  this  question  becomes, 
then,  at  once  a  task,  a  duty,  and  a  privi- 
lege ;  and  fortunately  we  are  not  confined 
to  a  priori  TQa,somn^  on  the  question,  hav- 
ing already  applied  the  educational  test 
in  some  of  our  States — ^particularly  in 
New  England  and  in  the  South.  While  it 
is  often  asserted  that  the  test  was  not 
adopted  in  the  Southern  States  in  any 
spirit  of  fairness,  but  rather  for  selfish 
reasons,  an  examination  of  its  workings 
would  nevertheless  be  instructive  irresp^ec- 
tive  of  the  motive  which  prompted  its  adop- 
tion. The  test  has  apparently  worked  well 
both  in  the  South  and  in  New  England. 
Of  course  it  has  resulted  in  hardships  in 
individual  cases,  just  as  any  general  rule 
must  when  applied  to  a  great  body  of  peo- 
ple. But  with  the  educational  facilities 
in  the  United  States  there  is  little,  if  any, 
excuse  for  continuance,  during  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  of  conditions 
which  render  a  sensible  educational  test  a 
hardship,  except  in  very  rare  cases.  This 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  for  its 
new  wards  not  only  a  political  sjrstem 
which  will  make  them  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,  but  an  educational  system  as  well 
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which  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  realization 
of  the  former  desideratum. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  whole- 
sale and  indiscriminate  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
who  look  to  us  to  establish  free  political 
institutions  for  them,  in  place  of  the 
tyranny  which  has  been  their  curse,  would 
be  as  unwise  as  was  a  similar  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  the  newly  liberated  negroes 
of  our  own  country.  Some  were  capable 
of  exercising  such  a  privilege  to  their  ad- 
vantage, and  some  were  not;  and  un- 
doubtedly such  conditions  apply  to  the 
newly  liberated  people  with  whom  we 
have  now  to  deal.  It  would  be  sheer  folly 
not  to  profit  by  our  past  experience. 
There  is  the  additional  reason  for  adopt- 
ing an  educational  basis  for  the  privilege 
of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  in 
these  new  possessions,  that  it  would  be 
the  most  direct  and  effective  means  of 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  English  lan- 
guage by  these  races. 

I  am  aware  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  requir- 
ing a  great  deal  of  a  people  to  ask  them 
to  give  up  their  own  and  adopt  a  foreign 
language,  but  we  have  here  an  exceptional 
case  in  that,  while  Spanish  has  be^n  the 
official  language  of  most  of  these  peoples 
for  centuries,  they  are  not  attached  to  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  inseparably 
linked  with  unpleasant  associations  and 
would  willingly  be  g^ven  up.  I  am  in- 
formed by  soldiers  who  have  returned 
from  Puerto  Rico  that  one  of  the  highest 
ambitions  of  the  people  of  that  island  is 
to  learn  our  language,  and  that  with  rea- 
sonably good  facilities  they  would  accom- 
plish this  very  rapidly.  And  it  seems 
clear  that  as  English  will  be  the  future 
official  language  in  those  countries,  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage should  be  one  of  the  prerequisites 
to  voting:-  For  without  this  how  can  they 
vote  intelligently  ?  The  learning  of  our 
lang^uag'e  is  a  necessary  means  to  imder- 
standing*  our  institutions,  ignorance  of 
which,  if  g-eneral  and  continued,  would 
be  fatal  to  their  effective  working. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  it  does  not  seem 
either  unreasonable  or  improbable  that 
an  educational  test  in  the  form  of  a  civil- 


service  examination  of  an  elementary  sort 
should  be  required  before  entrusting  the 
ballot  to  their  hands,  instead  of  making 
them  voters  by  the  instantaneous  process 
common  to  many  of  our  great  cities.  If  a 
supplemental  property  test  be  considered 
wise,  I  have  no  objection;  but  I  insist 
that  it  should  not  be  made  the  sole  nor 
even  the  primary  test.  The  method  of 
conducting  the  examination  is  a  matter 
which  should  challenge  the. best  thought 
of  our  statesmen  and  publicists  of  to-day ; 
for  upon  it  depends  measurably  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  our  colonial  or  territorial 
government.  I  trust  that  our  policy  may 
not  be  determined  to  any  considerable 
degree  by  demagogic  drivel,  but  rather 
by  calm,  statesmanlike  considerations. 
And  it  woiild  seem  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  for  our  dependencies  to  go 
through  the  slow  and  costly  method  of 
experimentation  through  which  we  have 
blundered  our  way  by  reason  of  having 
no  outside  directive  force  to  furnish  us 
with  a  scientific  and  practical  plan,  but 
being  forced  to  act  in  the  light  of  such  po- 
litical knowledge  as  we  had. 

As  a  rule,  a  man  suddenly  thrown  into  a 
stream  is  not  in  as  good  a  position  to 
judge  accurately  of  the  forces  at  work  and 
the  best  means  of  utilizing  them  as  is  the 
trained  engineer  on  the  bank  who  has 
measured  and  studied  scientifically  other 
similar  streams  and  methods  of  controlling 
and  utilizing  them.  Thus  it  is  in  the  po- 
litical and  social  world, — the  man  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  forming  a  judgment  concerning  it. 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
case  in  hand  is  clear,  and  I  think  we  may 
look  forward  hopefully  to  the  results. 

If  in  the  foregoing  brief  discussion  I 
have  not  offered  a  complete  solution  of 
the  problem,  as  I  had  not  hoped  to  do,  I 
trust  that  I  have  at  least  emphasized  the 
advisability  and  importance  of  a  careful 
and  scientific  study  of  the  question ;  and  if 
in  this  I  have  succeeded  I  have  rendered 
a  service  which  is  ample  reward  for  the 
time  and  energy  expended  and  a  justifica- 
tion for  enlisting  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Edwin  Maxev. 

Aurora,  III. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


THE  week  which  Nubia  proposed  spend- 
ing in  Rome  speedily  sped  by ;  but 
the  couple  no  longer  remembered 
their  plan.  Heinrich  was  painting  his 
new  picture. 

A  dark,  cloudy  sky  stretched  over  a 
gray,  rocky  desert.  Mist  was  rising.  The 
wind  tore  the  clouds  asunder,  the  sun 
broke  triumphantly  through,  a  flood  of 
light  fell  upon  the  face  and  form  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  alone  in  the  wil- 
derness as  if  she  were  the  only  human 
being  in  the  world.  She  was  standing 
and  looking  directly  before  her,  over  an 
abyss  which  yawned  at  her  feet.  The 
wind  had  loosened  her  magnificent  hair 
and  had  torn  away  the  garment  on  her 
breast.  She  heeded  it  not.  Her  arms 
hung  at  her  sides,  her  feet  seemed  rooted 
to  the  spot.  Her  lips  were  parted  as  if  in 
a  sigh,  while  her  eyes  looked  gravely  and 
solemnly  at  the  spectator.  Over  her  was 
shed  a  stream  of  sunlight,  flooding  the 
outcast  —  the  damned  —  with  glory. 

Never  in  his  life  had  Heinrich  been  able 
to  conceive  such  a  work ;  it  came  over  him 
like  an  inspiration,  like  a  revelation  of 
his  genius.  He  needed  to  seek  for  noth- 
ing; it  was  all  there  of  itself, — conception, 
drawing,  and  color.  It  struck  him  as 
miraculous  as  it  took  form  and  existence 
on  his  canvas.  He  made  the  entire  pic- 
ture without  once  hesitating.  It  was  as 
if  his  hand  were  guided  by  another  invisi- 
ble one.  He  did  not  change  a  stroke; 
for  it  was  his  picture  as  he  had  carried  it 
about  in  his  brain,  as  he  had  seen  it  in 
his  mind  and  now  laid  it  on  the  canvas. 
Added  to  this  was  the  firm  conviction 
that  he  had  put  his  best  work  on  this 
painting — in  reality  a  work  of  art  and  his 
chef-d'otuvre.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  risen 
above  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  his  own 
personality,  as  if  he  could  never  return  to 
an  every-day  existence.  He  longed  to 
die  with  the  last  stroke  of  the  brush,  hav- 
ing kissed  Nubia  just  before  dissolution. 

Neither  artist  nor  model  knew  fatigue. 
It  was  ideal  spring  weather.  Heinrich 
draped  a  portion  of  the  window  and 
opened  the  doors,  through  which  the  sun 
entered  the  atelier,  and  Nubia  was  envel- 
oped in  a  flood  of  light.     Rarely  was  a 
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word  exchanged  between  the  two;  they 
seldom  rested. 

<*  Are  you  not  tired  yet  ?* 

«No!» 

*^  You  should  really  rest.  ^^ 

«No,  no!» 

«  But  I  am  fatigued.  ^^ 

Then,  as  he  laid  aside  brush  and  palette, 
they  would  step  out,  slowly,  silently,  to 
stroll  through  the  neglected  garden ;  Hein- 
rich's  mind  full  of  his  painting.  Nubia's 
busied  with  thoughts  of  death.  Each 
time  it  was  she  who  suggested  resuming 
work,  however. 

Every  night  they  spent  in  the  same 
manner, —  a  walk  along  the  same  road, 
through  the  Arco  Oscuro  to  the  Aqua  Ace- 
tosa,  along  the  rushing  Tiber  to  the  Ponte 
Molle,  where  they  ate  their  frugal  meal 
in  the  modest  inn.  On  these  nocturnal 
strolls,  during  which  they  scarcely  ever 
met  a  soul,  Heinrich  told  his  companion 
of  his  German  fatherland,  of  his  own 
family,  of  his  mother, —  his  father  was 
dead, — and  of  his  two  sisters.  Nubia  lis- 
tened absently,  and  he  often  thought  she 
did  not  know  of  what  he  was  talking,  and 
ceased,  deeply  wounded.  Then  she  would 
urge  him  passionately  to  continue. 

On  returning  from  their  walk,  Heinrich 
lighted  the  taper,  drew  the  arm-chair  up 
to  the  table,  spread  out  the  rug.  while 
Nubia  set  out  wine,  cake,  and  fruit,  and 
banked  about  the  tall  candelabrum  a  pro- 
fusion of  roses,  yellow  daffodils,  and  vio- 
lets. Then  she  was  obliged  to  take  her 
place  upon  her  throne,  and  Heinrich  read 
aloud  from  his  beloved  Dante.  Again  two 
beautiful,  mournful  eyes  hung  on  his  in- 
spired features. 

He  never  spoke  one  yrord  to  her  of  his 
love,  never  betrayed  to  her,  by  even  a 
glance,  how  much  he  suffered.  Every 
night  she  left  the  room  and  slept  in  the 
adjoining  one,  without  being  once  called 
back  by  him.  On  these  nights  Heinrich's 
dreams  were  troubled ;  but  he  slept,  while 
she  did  not  even  lie  down,  but  crouched 
in  a  corner,  stifling  her  groans,  or  spent  a 
part  of  the  night  out-of-doors,  wandering 
through  the  garden  and  around  the  house. 

One  evening  Heinrich  said : 

^^  The  week  is  up  to-morrow !  * 

Nubia  started,  began  to  tremble,  averted 
her  face,  and  remained  silent. 
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Heinrich  continued : 

^  I  must  now  beg  of  you  to  let  us  stay 
another  week,  on  account  of  the  picture. 
In  its  present  condition  I  cannot  interrupt 
the  work.  Possibly  another  week  or  two 
may  pass  before  I  can  travel  with  a  clear 
conscience.     Are  you  sorry  ?  *> 

She  said  nothing,  yet  she  did  not  seem 
sorry. 

Heinrich  said: 

^*  Perhaps  we  are  mistaken  in  Argante, 
perhaps  he  will  not  seek  you.  At  any 
rate  he  has  not  found  you  as  yet.*^ 

*It  may  be  that  we  are  mistaken;  it 
may  be  he  will  not  look  for  me.^* 

*  However  that  is,  we  must  stay.  *^ 
«Yes,  yes!» 

They  did  so.  Heinrich  painted  enthu- 
siastically, Nubia  knew  no  fatigue;  still 
from  day  to  day  she  grew  more  pallid, 
the  expression  of  her  features  more  rigid, 
her  eyes  duller.  As  this  was,  however, 
the  very  expression  which  Heinrich  re- 
quired for  his  picture,  he  was  enraptured 
therewith,  full  of  admiration  for  the  talent 
displayed  by  the  lovely  girl,  for  whom  it 
was  so  easy  to  express  the  artist's  thought 
in  bearing  and  looks, — a  talent  so  necessary 
to  the  artist.  For  the  first  time  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  Nubia  who  inspired 
him,  that  it  was  to  her  he  owed  his  pic- 
ture. 

Once  during  the  painting  he  remarked 
with  a  smile : 

*  Do  you  know,  I  am  making  you  im- 
mortal ?  ** 

She  did  not  understand  him ;  he  had  to 
explain  his  meaning. 

^  If  you  were  to  die,  you  would  live  on 
in  my  painting.    Do  you  understand  me  ?  ^> 

She  understood.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  picture ;  her  face  lighted  up  with 
smiles,  for  she  would  live,  she  could  not  die 
—  to  him  she  could  not  die.  This  entirely 
new  thought  was  pleasant  to  her.  This 
child  of  the  Sabine  wilderness  accepted  the 
Bible ;  she  would  live  after  death,  would 
live  through  Art. 

Another  time  Heinrich  told  her  of  a 
German  friend  who  had  married  a  Roman 
model.  * 

*  I  have  seen  her, — a  magnificent  woman ! 
My  friend  adored  her,  and  she  loved  him 
passionately.  They  married  and  were 
happy, —  at  least  for  a  time.*^ 

He  hesitated.     Nubia  asked : 

*  Only  for  a  time  ?  ^^ 

Heinrich,  however,  attempted  to  change 
the  subject  and  began  to  talk  about  his 


picture,  how  happy  it  made  him,  what  he 
hoped  from  it  for  himself. 

*^  The  painting  will  establish  my  future ; 
I  owe  my  future  to  you !  ^> 

She  calmly  allowed  him  to  finish ;  then, 
after  a  brief  pause,  she  said  suddenly  : 

<*Tell  me  still  more  about  your  friend 
who  married  his  model  and  was  happy 
with  his  wife  for  a  short  time.  Is  not  that 
what  you  said  ?*>  She  spoke  so  earnestly 
that  he  finally  told  her  the  truth. 

<*  Well  yes,  only  for  a  short  while.  The 
German  artist  and  the  pretty  Sabine  girl 
were  not  well  mated.  >> 

<^  What  did  the  woman  do  ?  *^ 

**  The  woman  ?  She  did  nothing.  What 
should  she  have  done.^  Was  it  not  enough 
that  she  made  her  husband  wretched? 
I  really  believe  she  was  true  to  the  poor 
fellow !» 

*  Are  you  sorry  for  him  ?  *> 

^^As  he  was  my  valued  friend  and  died 
thus * 

«How?» 

«  He  shot  himself.  But  let  us  drop  the 
old  affair ;  what  is  it  to  us  ?  ^^ 

Although  it  was  nothing  to  them,  it 
made  them  both  thoughtful. 

The  second  week  had  passed,  as  brief 
as  a  day  in  spring,  and  the  third  week 
was  nearing  its  end.  The  picture  was 
almost  completed;  when  dry  it  would 
be  packed;  then  they  could  go  away, 
not  across  the  Alps,  only  as  far  as  Flor- 
ence; in  no  city  in  the  world  was  the 
spring  so  beautiful  as  in  the  flower-city 
on  the  yellow  Arno. 

On  one  of  the  last  working-days  Hein- 
rich did  not  feel  well.  His  strength  was 
exhausted,  for  he  had  stood  from  early 
morning  before  the  easel,  and  finally  fa- 
tigue overcame  him,  so  that  he  was  forced 
to  lie  down,  and  immediately  sank  into 
the  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion.  Scarcely 
had  he  fallen  asleep  when  Nubia  left  the 
room  and  house,  opened  the  garden  gate, 
closed  it  behind  her,  turned  with  hasty, 
resolute  steps  in  the  direction  of  Via 
Flaminia,  and  walked  until  she  reached 
Piazza  del  Popolo.  On  the  way  she 
thought  : 

<<  What  will  it  avail  me  ?  I  cannot  live. 
I  have  deserted  my  fianc^,  and  it  cannot 
be  helped.  I  should  have  to  die  anyhow. 
Not  because  I  hated  him  and  wanted  to 
be  avenged,  but  because  I  love  him  and 
dare  not  become  his  wife.  For  I  should 
make  him  happy  but  a  short  while,  and 
none  of  his  friends  would  pity  him  as  he 
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has  pitied  his  friend.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
r.cann at  leave  him;  I  had  rather  Argatite 
would  Jdll  me.  He  will  surely  be  con- 
^ql^;  for  he  has  my  picture:  I  will  live 
"  in  my  picture.** 

She  had  noticed  the  way.  and  reached 
the  Spanish  Steps  without  having  to  ask 
any  questions.  Slowly  she  mounted  to 
the  third  tier  and  leaned  against  the  wall 
as  if  awaiting  someone.  This  time  the 
models  on  the  Steps  were  not  timid,  and 
in  a  few  moments  Nubia  was  surrounded. 

Popular  opinion  had  changed  in  three 
weeks ;  as  she  had  not  returned,  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  her;  then,  so  much 
had  been  said  about  the  lovely  creature 
that  many  rejoiced  at  meeting  her  again. 
An  animated  conversation  was  carried  on. 

<<  Here  you  are  again !  * 

**  To  be  sure,  here  I  am  again. » 

**  Have  you  had  work  all  the  time  ?  ** 

«  All  the  time.  »> 

*<With  the  strange  artist,  with  whom 
you  went  away  ?  * 

«  Yes.» 

^^  How  much  did  he  pay  you  ?  ** 

«  Nothing. » 

<^  How,  you  took  no  pay  ?  ** . 

«No.» 

«Why  not?» 

®  Because  he  wants  to  marry  me.** 

*<  He  wants  to  marry  you  ?    What  luck !  ** 

«  That  it  is.** 

«  You  will  be  a  lady!** 

«Yes.>* 

«  When  will  he  marry  you  ?  ** 

<<In  two  days  we  leave  Rome.** 

^  Oh,  you  poor  thing !  ** 

^<  I  am  pleased  to  go.** 

^  Why  have  you  come  here  to-day  ?  ** 

^I  thought  I  should  find  my  brother 
here.     He  was  coming.** 

**  Perhaps  it  is  he  who  is  always  asking 
us  about  you !  ** 

<^  That  is  my  brother.  Does  he  ask  for 
me?** 

**  He  comes  almost  every  day  and  asks 
if  we  have  not  seen  you.** 

^  Has  he  been  here  long  ?  ** 

*  It  will  soon  be  three  weeks.** 

*^  And  I  did  not  know  it !  ** 

<<  We  will  tell  him  as  soon  as  he  comes.** 

^nf  you  please.** 

^^  He  will  surely  come  this  evening.** 

<^  I  cannot  wait  so  long ;  but  if  you  will 
tell  him ** 

<<We  certainly  shall.  You  have  not 
wronged  him  ?** 

^  Has  he  complained  of  me  ?  ** 


*^  No,  but  he  acts  so  wild.  Be  careful  of 
him!** 

*^  He  will  not  harm  me.  ** 

^^  Perhaps  he  does  not  like  to  have  you 
marry  a  stranger !  ** 

^  That  is  probable ;  I  will  talk  with  him 
about  that  alone,  you  understand  ?  ** 

*<We  understand.  What  shall  we  tell 
him  ?  ** 

^^That  I  will  await  him  to-day — no,  to- 
morrow night !  ** 

«  Where.?** 

<*At  the  sixth  hour  after  Av€,  near  Pope 
Giulio's  villa.** 

<^  Do  you  live  in  the  neighborhood  ?  ** 

*^  I  do  not  live  far  away.  Give  him  this 
message  from  Nubia  of  Saracenesco  ?  ** 

*^  What  is  his  name  ?  ** 

^Argante.** 

<*At  the  sixth  hour  after  Ave^  near  Pope 
Giulio's  villa !  ** 

*^ Quite  right!  A  thousand  -thanks! 
Farewell!** 

«  Farewell!** 

Hastily  Nubia  returned  home.  Just  as 
she  arrived,  Heinrich  awakened  and  called 
her.  She  told  him  she  had  been  in  the 
garden. 

CHAPTER  XIIJ 

HEINRICH  was  astounded  at  the  change 
in  Nubia.  She  was  not  like  her  old 
self.  He  would  never  have  thought 
she  could  have  been  so  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate ;  even  her  voice  was  different ;  she 
was  quite  talkative,  and  talked  of  much 
that  he  had  never  suspected  she  would 
think  of.  She  often  looked  at  him  shyly 
and  humbly ;  her  pride,  her  severity,  and 
her  defiance  had  disappeared,  her  gaiety 
increased  hourly;  she  smiled;  she  even 
laughed  heartily. 

Songs  suddenly  occurred  to  her. — 
strange,  old  strains :  a  youth  had  killed  his 
faithless  sweetheart.  Nubia  sang  in  a  low 
voice,  nodding  and  smiling  at  Heinrich. 
Or  she  conversed  with  him  about  his  paint- 
ing and  his  art  with  an  instinctive  compre- 
hension which  the  artist  had  not  thought 
possible  in  his  beautiful  savage.  She  be- 
sought him  not  to  go  to  Florence  first,  but 
to  return  to  his  kind  mother,  to  his  beloved 
sisters,  in  his  native  land.  On  this  occasion 
she  remarked : 

<<  What  will  they  say  if  I  come  with  you  ?  ** 

<<  What  will  they  say  ?  They  will  admire 
you;  they  will  be  pleased  with  you.** 

Nubia,  however,  shook  her  head :  «  They 
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will  be  very  angry  with  you;  they  will 
not  like  me !  * 

Heinrich  tried  to  make  her  change  her 
opinion  in  vain.  Suddenly  he  ceased  his 
efforts,  as  he  called  to  mind  his  stately 
mother  and  sisters  and  another  with  rosy 
cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  hair,  who  had 
once  been  dear  to  him  and  whom  his 
mother  loved  tenderly.  He  grew  grave, 
and  Nubia  remarked  it.  She  had  sat  as 
model  for  the  last  time  for  Heinrich 's 
painting;  he  worked  until  dark  upon  it. 
Nubia  proposed  lighting  the  lamp,  but  he 
asked  her  to  leave  it  awhile  and  re- 
mained near  the  picture  without  being 
disturbed  by  Nubia.  Finally,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  he  tore  himself  away,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  heard  Nubia  sob. 

«  Nubia !» 

«I  am  here.* 

*  Is  anything  wrong  with  you  ?  * 

<<  What  should  be  wrong  with  me  ?  * 

^  Are  you  not  weeping  V^ 

«No.» 

After  a  pause,  he  again  exclaimed : 

«  Nubia !» 

«  Shall  I  light  the  lamp  now  ?  » 

Heinrich  replied  softly,  <^I  wanted  to 
say  how  happy  I  am.>> 

When  she  lighted  the  lamp,  its  sudden 
glare  blinded  Heinrich  so  that  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  eyes ;  when  he  looked  again. 
Nubia  had  left  the  room. 

*  Are  you  in  your  room  ?  >^ 

She  answered  behind  the  door :  ^  I  will 
be  there  soon;  I  am  dressing,  that  is  all.» 

*  Ah,  keep  on  your  posing  attire.* 

*  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  moment.* 

In  five  minutes  she  rejoined  him,  saying, 
« Now  let  us  go    to    the  Ponte  Molle.* 

Heinrich  assented :  ^  We  must  celebrate 
this  evening !  * 

They  went  out.  They  had  not  walked 
very  far  from  the  gate  when  Heinrich 
thought  someone  was  following  them.  He 
stopped  and  turned  around,  but  could  see 
nothing.  To  be  sure,  it  was  so  dark  that 
no  object  was  discernible  ten  paces  away. 

*  Why  do  you  look  around  ?  *  asked  Nubia. 
^  I  thought  someone  was  following  us.* 
«  Who  should  follow  us  ?  * 

As  they  crossed  the  square 'on  which 
Pope  Julius's  deserted  villa  stood  in  ruins. 
Nubia  shuddered  so  that  he  noticed  it. 

« What  is  it?* 

•I  shivered.* 

•In  Germany  they  say  on  such  occa- 
sions: *  Someone  is  walking  over  my 
grave.  ^     What  a  desolate  spot ;  hark !  * 
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«  That  is  a  bird.* 

<*  How  mournful  its  cry  is! 
quicker.     What  are  you  listening" 

^<You  just  said  you  thought 
was  behind  us.* 

<*  I  was  mistaken.     Come  quickly! 
must  be  late !  * 

<*  Only  two  hours  after  AveP^ 

They  soon  reached  the  inn,  which  was 
better  patronized  on  this  evening  than 
usual.  Besides  several  Romans,  who  were 
rather  belated,  there  were  in  the  only 
guest-room  of  this  tavern  countrymen 
from  Soracte.  For  Advent  was  drawing 
near,  and  at  this  time  pious  shepherds, 
old  men.  youths,  and  boys  caine  to  town 
to  play  upon  their  reeds  for  the  Virgin 
and  Child  and  to  pray  at  St.  Peter's.  The 
strange  guests  of  this  modest  tavern  on 
Ponte  MoUe  belonged  to  the  best  class  of 
the  Roman  pilgrims;  their  legs  were  cov- 
ered with  dark,  shaggy  goat-skin,  a  yel- 
lowish sheep-skin  took  the  place  of  a  coat, 
a  pointed,  brown  hat  trimmed  with  red 
ribbons  was  upon  each  head,  and  they  sat 
around  a  table  on  which  an  enormous 
flask  stood,  to  be  shared  in  common. 

Heinrich,  whose  mood  all  day  had  been 
very  merry,  not  only  ordered  for  himself 
and  Nubia  the  best  that  kitchen  and  cellar 
could  afford,  but  he  invited  the  shepherds 
to  partake  of  their  meal  with  them. 
Nubia's  face  beamed  with  delight;  she 
made  a  charming  hostess,  chatted,  jest- 
ed, and  made  all  feel  at  ease.  The  Ro- 
mans, the  innkeeper  and  his  wife  joined 
them  as  well.  Heinrich  ordered  more 
wine.     An  old  shepherd  asked  Nubia : 

<*  Who  is  this  man  ?   Your  sweetheart  ?  * 

Heinrich,  who  heard  the  question,  re- 
plied gaily  : 

*^  Of  course  I  am  her  sweetheart  and  she 
will  be  my  wife ;  is  that  not  so.  Nubia  ?  * 

She  looked  at  him  and  nodded. 

*  When  are  you  to  be  married  ?  * 

^^  To-morrow,  eh.  Nubia  ?  * 

She  looked  at  him  and  nodded  again. 

The  old  man  said  thoughtfully : 

"Although  you  are  a  gentleman  and  she 
one  of  us,  you  seem  well  mated;  and  that 
you  love  each  other  can  be  seen  by  your 
eyes.     The  Virgin  bless  you !  * 

Thereupon  all  drank  to  the  health  of 
the  betrothed.  The  shepherds  took  up 
their  instruments  and  began  to  pipe, 
partly  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  partly  in 
honor  of  the  worthy  couple.  When  the 
others  had  listened  reverently  for  a  while, 
they  began  to  feel  a  desire  for  livelier 
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music.  The  innkeeper's  wife  brought  a 
tambourine  and  struck  it  with  her  strong 
fingers,  the  sacred  music  ceased,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  all  joined  in  dancing 
the  saltarello.  Two  hours  or  more  were 
spent  thus,  when  Nubia  reminded  her 
lover  that  it  was  late  and  she  was  fatigued. 
He  was  ready  at  once  to  do  her  bidding, 
paid  the  bill,  and  bade  farewell  to  his 
guests,  who  insisted,  however,  on  escort- 
ing the  handsome,  genial  pair.  So  the 
small  band,  the  betrothed  at  its  head, 
crossed  the  bridge,  passed  up  Via  Flam- 
inia,  conducting  the  happy  man  and 
maiden  to  the  garden  gate. 

All  was  quiet.  The  taper  was  burning, 
and  its  light  fell  upon  the  figure  in  Hein- 
rich's  picture  and  the  woman  at  his  feet. 
For  Nubia  was  kneeling  before  him,  as, 
pressing  closer  to  him,  she  confessed  in  a 
whisper  that  she  had  hated  him  because 
she  could  not  help  loving  him. 

<^And  now ** 

She  sealed  his  mouth  with  her  lips. 

*  Now  I  will  go  to  bed.** 

Slowly  she  walked  toward  the  bedroom 
door,  when  he  called  to  her : 

«  Nubia !» 

Once  more  she  turned  to  him,  nodded, 
smiled,  waved  her  hand  to  him,  and  moved 
her  lips.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  she 
whispered :  ^^  To-morrow !  ^ 

Yes,  to-morrow  she  would  become  his 
wife. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

No  —  he  did  not  hear  her.  She.  lay  be- 
fore the  door  on  the  flagging  and 
kissed  the  threshold  over  which  on 
the  morrow  he  would  have  to  pass.  He 
did  not  hear  her  murmured  words  of  love, 
her  stifled  sobs ;  he  did  not  hear  her  rise 
and  leave  the  room. 

It  was  high  time,  six  o'clock  must  have 
struck,  he  would  be  awaiting  her.  She 
hastened  away  and  in  a  few  moments 
reached  the  square  across  which  she  had 
walked  with  Heinrich  several  hours  be- 
fore, when  the  owl  had  screeched  so  dole- 
fully.    Silence  reigned. 

**Argante!**  She  paused  and  listened. 
<<Argante,  Argante!** 

No  reply ;  he  had  not  arrived ;  she  must 
wait,  she  might  live  for  a  while. 

How  long  ? 

She  could  count  the  minutes  by  the 
pulsations  of  her  heart. 

It  must  be  done ;  therefore  let  it  be. 

The  dark  clouds  which  since  sunset  had 


obscured  the  heavens  broke ;  the  sickle  of 
the  young  moon  appeared,  lighting  up  the 
darkness.  Nubia  saw  the  Pope's  villa, 
saw  a  high  stone  wall  with  several  tall 
cypresses.  Nothing,  however,  was  to  be 
seen  of  Argante.  He  would  surely  come 
this  time. 

The  moon  was  again  hidden  behind  the 
black  curtain  of  clouds,  the  sound  of  bells 
could  be  heard  on  Via  Flaminia.  How 
merrily  they  jingled!  Now  they  were 
gone.  How  horrible  was  the  stillness  of 
the  night ! 

Still  he  did  not  come ;  would  the  torture 
never  cease  ?  She  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
she  turned  into  the  street  up  which  he 
would  have  to  come. 

She  had  almost  reached  her  house. 
What  was  that  ?  It  sounded  like  a  cry  — 
then  silence !  Nothing  to  be  seen  of  Ar- 
gante.    The  coward ! 

For  the  second  time  she  repaired  to  the 
rendezvous ;  once  again  she  waited  a  full 
half  hour  and  longer.  The  church  clocks 
of  the  town  chimed  seven ;  he  would  not 
come  now,  and  if  he  did  not  come  that  day 
he  would  never  come.     She  would  live ! 

Nubia  saw  herself  on  the  threshold  of 
life,  far,  far  removed  from  death,  whose 
breath  she  had  already  fancied  she  felt. 
With  this  certainty,  <<  You  may  live !  **  she 
was  inspired  by  a  bliss  hitherto  unknown. 
Her  brain  whirled ;  she  was  forced  to  lean 
against  the  wall.  With  closed  eyes  she 
stood  there,  inhaling  the  refreshing  night 
air  in  deep  breaths ;  then  she  gathered  to- 
gether her  strength  and  hesitated  not  an- 
other instant,  but  walked  as  quickly  as 
possible  toward  home.  She  would  live; 
she  would  remain  with  him ;  she  would  be- 
come his  wife ;  she  would  go  away  with 
him.  The  illusion  in  whose  thrall  she  had 
been  for  so  long  vanished.  She  saw  all, 
her  mistake  in  wishing  to  die  for  nothing. 
Ah,  she  would  live,  she  would  live! 

She  reached  the  street  on  which  the  gar- 
den opened  and  paused  for  a  moment  to 
take  breath. 

What  was  this  ?  She  had.certainly  closed 
the  gate  behind  her,  and  now  it  was  wide 
open.  Had  he  discovered  that  she  was 
away  ?  —  had  he  sought  her  ? 

She  was  home  again,  again  with  Mm, 
and  alive !  The  house  door  was  also  open, 
as  well  as  the  door  leading  into  the  studio ; 
the  taper  was  still  burning,  but  very  low ; 
the  lofty  room  was  enveloped  in  semi- 
darkness.  Nubia  stopped  within  the  apart- 
ment and  sought  him  with  her  eyes.     He 
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lay  upon  the  couch,  dressed,  as  it  seemed, 
in  a  deep,  peaceful  sleep.  The  taper,  at 
this  juncture,  bui:ned  more  brightly,  and 
there  —  upon  the  floor,  from  the  bed  close 
to  her  feet,  was  a  broad,  dark  stream  — 
blood! 

She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  just  as  the 
light  went  out,  and  fell, — fell  in  the  blood 
which  stained  her  hands,  her  garments, 
and  her  face.  Unable  to  rise,  she  crept  in 
his  blood  to  the  bed.  Here,  too,  all  was 
wet  and  warm!  She  flung  herself  upon 
him,  she  pressed  her  face  to  his,  her  lips 
to  his  cold,  silent  ones ;  she  shook  him,  she 
called  his  name,  she  tried  to  raise  him,  but 
heavily  he  fell  from  her  arms  upon  the 
bed  in  the  rigidity  of  death. 

Heinrich  was  interred  in  the  tiny  ceme- 
tery, where  roses  bloomed  all  the  year 
round ;  the  services  were  in  charge  of  his 
old  friends,  the  Nazarenes.  Venerable 
Maestro  Overbeck  followed  the  remains 
to  their  last  resting-place,  grieving  sin- 
cerely for  the  faithless  youth  who  had 
died  for  the  sake  of  a  beautiful  and  worth- 
less woman. 

The  artist's  murderer  was  not  sought 
for  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal,  the  police 
knowing  that  they  would  not  find  the 
man,  who  in  all  probability  was  hiding  in 
the  forests,  and  there  the  wrongdoer  was 
as  safe  from  the  avenging  law  as  if  he 
were  resting  in  Abraham's  bosom. 

Nothing,  either  in  Rome  or  in  Sarace- 
nesco,  was  heard  or  seen  of  Nubia.  The 
dead  artist  and  his  handsome  model  had 
long  been  forgotten  when  one  day  the 
models  on  the  Spanish  Steps  were  greatly 
agitated  and  these  words  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth : 

«  Nubia  is  here  again !  ^ 

And  indeed  it  was  she.  She  had  taken 
her  former  position  on  the  third  tier,  and 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  someone.  She 
looked  pitiful  in  her  rags,  while  her  beauty 
was  incomparable.  Yet  when  several  of 
the  women  addressed  her  they  were 
silenced  by  the  sight  of  the  pallid,  rigid, 
sorrowful  face.  Nor  did  they  receive  any 
answer  to  all  their  questions. 


If  Nubia  was  waiting  for  someone,  that 
someone  soon  came,  for  she  went  with  the 
first  artist  who  asked  her  if  she  were  a 
model.  It  was  not  long  before  the  fame 
of  her  loveliness  spread  throughout  the 
entire  artists'  quarter  of  the  city ;  it  was 
not  long  before  all  Rome  knew  her,  ad- 
mired her. 

There  was  much  talk  about  her  also :  it 
was  said  that  she  accepted  only  as  much 
remuneration  for  posing  as  she  needed  to 
feed  and  clothe  her;  that  she  wore  no 
finery  such  as  the  poorest  of  women  wore ; 
that  she  lived  near  Porta  del  Popolo  alone 
in  a  solitary  pavilion ;  that  English  lords. 
German  barons,  and  Italian  counts  wished 
to  marry  her,  and  that  she  had  refused  them 
all.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  known  that 
there  were  on  the  Spanish  Steps  artists 

who however,  one  should  not  speak 

ill  of  one's  fellow  men. 

A  new  picture  of  Nubia — was  it  a 
painting  or  a  statue  —  was  an  event  to 
the  Romans.  A  literal  pilgrimage  was 
made  to  the  studio  of  him  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  produce  such  a  work 
of  art. 

The  story  of  Nubia's  success  reached 
even  Saracenesco.  Her  mother,  to  be 
sure,  was  not  there  to  hear  of  it,  and 
Mastorre  uttered  his  sister's  name,  but  to 
curse  it. 

While  Argante? — Argante  had  a  wife 
and  a  cottage  full  of  children. 

One  last  word  of  Nubia.  She  died  in 
the  prime  of  her  loveliness,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  of  the  Roman  fever,  and 
artists  of  all  nationalities  bore  her  to  the 
grave. 

In  the  gallery  of  a  large  German  city  is 
a  picture,  marked  with  a  star  in  Baedek- 
er's guide-book.  Under  the  painting  are 
these  words:  ^^ Heinrich  Hoffmann,  born 
in  Diisseldorf,  1807;  died  in  Rome,  1830. 
Penitent  Magdalene?^ 

The  stranger  who  to-day  asks  the  mod- 
els on  the  Spanish  Steps  from  what  place 
they  have  come  receives  from  the  hand- 
somest youths,  the  most  stately  women 
and  maids,  the  prettiest  children,  the  an- 
swer <*  From  Saracenesco !  ^^ 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  NATIONAL  POLICY 


FORTUNATELY,  among  civilized  nations 
in  these  latter  days  great  wars  are 
rare.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years 
since  France  and  Germany  presented  the 
world  with  a  spectacle  of  a  great  clash  of 
arms.  As  a  consequence  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  although 
very  brief  in  duration  and  marked  by 
trifling  incidents  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  is  nevertheless  interesting  as  a 
revelation  on  the  subject  of  war. 

As  an  abstract  principle,  most  right- 
thinking  people  unhesitatingly  regard 
war  as  an  evil.  Appeal  to  physical  force 
to  determine  any  question  is  an  unfortu- 
nate and  demoralizing  thing.  It  can  be 
illustrated  most  easily  by  the  case  of  dis- 
putes between  individuals.  One  man 
supports  a  certain  proposition;  another 
mau  denies  it.  They  resort  to  physical 
force,  to  fisticuffs.  Brute  power  settles 
nothing  except  that  one  animal  is  stronger 
than  the  other.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to 
ascertain  any  great  moral  principle  that 
successful  war  achieves. 

A  member  of  a  certain  German  family 
was  designated  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Spanish  throne.  France  objected  to  it. 
Germany  said:  <*We  don't  want  it.?* 
France  said :  <<  You  must  guarantee  that 
no  Hohenzollern  shall  ever  be  nominated 
for  the  Spanish  throne.**  Germany  said, 
through  Bismarck:  ^*  That  is  too  much; 
we  cannot  do  it.**  Forthwith  the  two 
Powers  began  to  fire  cannon  at  each 
other.  Germany  was  the  victor.  No 
moral  element  involved  in  the  original 
cause  of  the  dispute,  however,  was  de- 
termined. It  was  simply  a  question  of 
which  nation  had  the  greatest  militant 
force,  and,  to  reach  this  conclusion,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives  had  to  be  sac- 
rificed ;  towns  were  besieged  or  destroyed ; 
lands  were  made  desolate ;  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  treasure  were  expended. 

And  yet,  while  in  the  abstract  we  say 
that  war  is  a  terrible  thing  and  a  great 
evil  and  curse,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  broke  out  in  April,  1898,  far  from 
being  regarded  as  a  token  of  all  that  was 
debasing  and  demoralizing,  it  became  a 
matter  of  glory  and  of  eager  approval  by 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  and  clergy- 
men, whose  very  cloth  reveals  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  work  of  making  the  spirit  of 
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love  dominant  throughout  the  earth,  were 
glorifying  from  their  respective  pulpits 
the  spirits  of  force  and  carnage. 

Where  are  we  in  this  matter  ?  Certainly 
some  progress  has  been  made.  Wars  can- 
not occur  among  civilized  nations  solely 
upon  the  caprice  of  certain  rulers,  as  was 
once  the  case.  The  force  of  public  opin- 
ion within  the  State  must  be  regarded  by 
the  representative  rulers  before  they  can 
think  of  launching  the  nation  into  war. 
And  then  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
mankind,  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized 
world,  are  assuming  greater  volume  and 
exercising  greater  power  each  5'ear.  The 
rulers  of  nations,  even  where  the  system, 
of  government  is  absolute,  as  in  Russia, 
must  give  heed  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
world.  Each  humble  citizen  in  his  little 
hamlet  can  contribute  his  quota  toward 
forcing  France  to  deal  out  justice  to  Drey- 
fus. 

All  these  are  signs  of  progress,  tokens 
of  moral  growth,  indications  that  this 
world  is  steadily  reaching  higher  moral 
standpoints. 

But  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. Nearly  every  person  has  still  within 
him  the  natural  instincts  of  war,  and  no 
race  more  than  that  which  we  sometimes 
designate  ^^Anglo-Saxon.** 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
always  made  it  a  boast  that  their  country 
was  removed  very  considerably  from  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  European  di- 
plomacy, which  included  the  possibilities 
of  war.  A  contrast  has  been  instituted 
between  the  nations  of  Europe,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  able-bodied 
citizens  were  withdrawn  from  the  exer- 
cise of  industrial  life  to  be  a  burden  upon 
the  backs  of  those  who  remained  at  work, 
and  this  free  atmosphere  of  North  Amer- 
ica, where  every  man  was  a  bread-winner 
and  wage-earner  and  contributor  to  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  State.  And  yet 
no  one  can  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  the 
United  States  without  seeing  that  above 
all  else  military  instincts  are  supreme. 
The  call  to  war  evokes  a  widespread  en- 
thusiasm unequalled  by  any  European 
country.  The  officers  and  men  who  go 
forth  to  battle  are  glorified  in  terms  more 
universal  and  more  fulsome  than  in  any 
other  country.  Every  village  cemetery 
where  reposes  a  soldier  is  decorated  with 
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American  flags  and  tokens  of  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  people.  Noth- 
ing evokes  such  widespread  interest  as  the 
details  of  bloodshed  and  sanguinary  con- 
flict. The  belching  of  great  cannon, 
which  woul.d  send  the  enemy's  ship  with 
hundreds  of  poor  human  beings  in  an 
instant  under  the  waves,  is  received  with 
unstinted  praise  and  limitless  glory  by 
men  and  women  alike,  clergymen  and 
meek  disciples  joining  in  the  general 
acclaim. 

These  things  make  it  as  clear  as  any 
proposition  pertaining  to  human  life  that 
the  natural  bent  of  man's  nature  is  toward 
war ;  that  the  warlike  spirit  is  still  almost 
universal ;  that  reams  of  beautiful  eulogies 
on  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  numberless 
homilies  on  the  growth  of  that  Christian 
proclamation,  *  On  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men,*  are  but  theoretic  moonshine 
and  fade  away  the  very  instant  the  first 
bugle-note  of  war  is  sounded. 

An  examination  into  the  policy  of  na- 
tions of  the  highest  civilization  reveals  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  we  have  reached 
no  ideal  now  in  which  national  policy  can 
be  guided  by  Christian  precept.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's ^  White  Man's  Burden  ^  was  not  in- 
spired by  the  Sermon  in  the  Mount,  and 
yet  it  very  aptly  represents  the  dominant 
thought  of  the  Christian  world. 

Mr.  McKinley,  in  framing  the  policy  of 
his  nation  in  respect  to  Cuba  or  the  Phil- 
ippines, must  pursue  a  line  which  will 
appeal  to  the  average  sense  of  the  nation. 
The  same  is  true  of  Lord  Salisbury  or 
whoever  may  have  the  shaping  of  the 
affairs  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley and  Lord  Salisbury  alike  claim  to 
be  Christian  men  and  to  be  ruling  over 
Christian  nations,  and  yet,  is  it  not  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  if  either  one  of 
them  undertook  to  shape  a  policy  upon 
New  Testament  principles  alone  he  would 
within  one  week  be  in  danger  of  being 
clapped  into  a  madhouse  by  his  enraged 
and  bewildered  fellow  countrymen?  The 
real  truth  is  that  the  two  nations  foremost 
in  civilization  and  professing  the  largest 
degree  of  Christian  inspiration  are  adopt- 


ing every  hour,  and  must  continue  to 
adopt  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  line  of 
policy  the  direct  antithesis  to  everything 
that  is  suggested  by  the  Sermon  in  the 
Mount  as  the  basis  of  human  actign. 

If  Christianity  means  anything  it  means 
love  and  self-sacrifice.  It  means  anything 
but  the  proud  and  forceful  assertion  of  in- 
dividual claims.  Christianity  sends  no 
flags  vauntingly  to  the  top  of  lofty  cita- 
dels and  defies  the  earth  to  touch  a  single 
thread.  That  is  precisely  what  Great 
Britain  has  for  years  been  doing  and  what 
the  United  States  has  recently  begun  to 
do,  and  apparently  its  people  were  never 
happier  than  when  emerging  from  its 
past  peaceful  isolation  into  the  arena  of 
pride  and  confidence.  Whenever  the  in- 
dividual will  is  questioned,  the  answer 
is  a  volley  of  cannon-balls.  It  may  be 
that  some  ingenious  casuist  will  be  able  to 
show  that  warships  and  Krupp's  guns  are 
the  natural  fruit  of  Christian  doctrine. 

It  would  be  idle  to  censure  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  not  adher- 
ing to  the  highest  ideals,  because  it  cannot 
adhere  to  the  highest  ideals  and  live 
among  nations.  The  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  world  has  steadily 
ameliorated  the  conditions  upon  which 
humanity  has  existed  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  in  aggregate  communities. 
Things  are  growing  better.  Moral  force 
is  steadily  gaining  its  way  over  physical 
force,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  at  which  any  ruler  can  afford  to 
mould  his  policy  by  the  Sermon  in  the 
Mount.  Theories  of  government  accord- 
to  Christian  maxims  are  everywhere 
afloat.  We  hear  men  continually  saying. 
This  is  a  great  nation ;  let  us  set  a  day 
apart  for  thanksgiving,  humiliation,  and 
prayer.  But  we  are  only  working  our 
way  toward  Christian  nationhood,  and 
there  are  many  years,  many  generations 
of  groping,  many  indications  of  hatred, 
bitterness,  combativeness,  and  blood- 
thirstiness  before  the  real  essence  of 
Christianity  —  love  —  has  become  the  reg- 
nant force  in  human  life. 

HALIFAX,  N.S.  J.    W.   LONGLEY. 
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PROVINCIALISMS  are  not  confined  to  the 
Tennessee  Mountains,  —  they  are 
found  in  the  lowlands  as  well ;  and, 
though  you  may  not  believe  it,  they  are 
as  common  north  of  the  Ohio  River  as 
south  of  it. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  one  who  has 
lived  on  both  sides  of  the  line  to  hear  the 
spirited  comments  of  each  section  upon 
the  crudities  and  oddities  of  the  other.  I 
once  heard  a  Northern  woman  attribute 
her  carelessness  of  speech — violating  as 
she  did  so  every  known  rule  of  grammar 
with  a  facility  that  could  have  come  from 
nothing  short  of  inheritance  and  lifelong 
habit  —  entirely  to  a  passing  residence  of 
a  few  years  in  Missouri,  where  she  said 
she  had  fallen  into  the  Missouri  way  of 
talking.  And  she  honestly  thought  so, 
being  unaware  of  any  of  her  many  errors 
except  those  few  engrafted  ones. 

False  syntax  is  not  necessarily  provin- 
cial,—  much  of  it  belongs  to  the  illiterate 
wherever  found, —  but  there  are  certain 
expressions  that  betray  at  once  the  speak- 
er's place  of  nativity.  These  are  some- 
times grammatical  inaccuracies,  sometimes 
provincial  words  and  expressions,  and 
sometimes  only  pronunciations  and  intona- 
tions. 

Passing  by  ^^you  be*  and  ^Uo  home,* 
which  are  not  used  by  educated  people  at 
the  North  or  by  any  class  at  the  South, 
we  come  to  one  which  is  at  least  a  second 
cousin  of  ^^  to  home.* 

*What  is  the  matter  of  you?*  asks  a 
sympathizing  woman  of  another. 

«rm  sick  to  my  stomach,*  is  the  reply, 
and  you  know  that  they  are  both  North- 
em  women, — not  because  of  the  sym- 
pathy or  the  malady,  but  because  of  the 
prepositions.  A  Southerner  would  have 
said  <<  What  is  the  matter  with  you,*  and 
<*I  am  sick  at  my  stomach,*  and  she 
would  have  had  the  right  of  it,  too. 

You  have  never  heard  this  at  the  North  ? 
Well,  open  your  ears,  and  if  you  do  not 
hear  it  within  twenty-four  hours  it  will  be 
because  the  subject  is  not  mentioned.  And 
seriously,  why  should  a  man  be  sick  to 
his  stomach  and  sick  at  heart  ? 

^^ Hadn't  ought*  is  another  expression 
which  is  distinctively  Northern,  disclaim 
it  though  Northerners  may. 

**^  Hadn't  ought  ^  is  not  used  by  edu- 
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cated  people  of  the  North  !  *  said  a  lady, 
indignantly.  *It  should  not  be  brought 
up  as  one  of  their  provincialisms.* 

But  it  is  used  for  all  that.  I  have  heard 
it  from  the  lips  of  teachers,  school  super- 
intendents, college  graduates,  ministers, 
—  people  whose  claim  to  education  was 
unquestionable.  It  is  sometimes  dis- 
guised, as  <<You  ought  to  do  it,  hadn't 
you  ?  *  but  the  disguise,  unfortunately, 
hides  it  only  from  the  speaker,  not  from 
the  listener  if  he  chances  to  have  a  quick 
ear. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  Northern 
expressions,  because  so  perfectly  absurd, 
is  <*  his  wwes'  mother  *  in  reference  to  the 
mother-in-law  of  a  man  who  has  had  but 
one  wife.  If  he  had  married  two  sisters 
the  mother-in-law  would  rightfully  be 
^*his  wives'  mother;*  if  two  ladies  of 
different  families,  she — or  rather  they  — 
would  be  ^*his  wives'  mothers;*  but 
when  there  is  but  one  wife  and  one 
mother-in-law,  why  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  exact  should  not  the  latter  be  *  his 
wife's  mother  *  ? 

A  Southern  provincialism  which  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  dialect  ^capital  of  a 
certain  class  of  writers  is  ^*you-uns.* 
Now,  I  do  not  question  that  ^  you-uns  *  is 
in  common  use  among  the  mountaineers 
of  the  South,— by  the  ^po*  white  folks* 
generally,  perhaps ;  but  during  a  residence 
of  nearly  thirty  years  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  and  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
bond  and  free.  I  have  never  once  heard  it. 

What  I  have  heard  among  all  classes  is 
«>'^«-all*  (with  the  emphasis  on  the  first 
word )  used  as  the  plural  oiyou,  and  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  if  this  is  not  what 
Northern  writers  of  Southern  dialect  are 
aiming  at  when  they  use  ^  you-uns  *  so  in- 
discriminately. A  Missouri  girl  says, 
<*  Are  you-all  going  to  the  party  ?  * —  mean- 
ing the  family  of  the  person  addressed, 
A  Michigan  lady  visiting  in  Kentucky 
says  that  nothing  she  heard  amused  her 
so  much  as  this  expression.  She  went  to 
a  picnic  with  some  Louisville  friends,  and 
in  the  bustle  of  starting  it  was,  ^  Are  you- 
all  going  in  this  carriage  ?  * —  (meaning 
two  or  three  persons ) ;  ^^  Did  you-all  bring 
a  table-cloth  ?  *  ( addressed  to  two  sisters  ) 
and   the   climax  was  reached  when  one 
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said,  **Here,  this  is  yo'-all's  basket,  >>  and 
the  other  replied,  <*'No,  it  isn't,  it's  yo'- 
airs.» 

Another  lady  said.  ^*  The  funniest  thing 
I  heard  in  Kentucky  was  the  advice 
always  given  me  when  I  was  starting  for 
a  cold  ride  to  ^  put  on  my  gum  shoes  and 
tie  up  my  jaws^  * — directions  which  would 
be  familiar  to  old-fashioned  people  of  that 
locality  now,  perhaps,  though  somewhat 
out  of  use  with  the  younger  generation. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  expres- 
sions of  one  section  are  absolutely  unin- 
telligible to  those  hearing  them  for  the 
first  time.  A  Michigan  lady  says  she  was 
told  by  a  Missouri  photographer  who  was 
taking  her  picture  to  *bat  her  eyes*^  as 
often  as  she  wished.  She  said,  ^1  hadn't 
the  faintest  idea  what  to  do.  I  never  had 
heard  of  anything  being  batted  but  a 
ball.  And  what  do  you  suppose  he 
meant  ?     To  wink  !  ^^ 

*  Well,*  retorted  the  Missouri  woman  to 
whom  she  was  talking,  ^*  I  don't  know  that 
that  is  harder  to  understand  than  why 
a  <*  placket,*  should  be  a  <*  pocket-hole,* 
as  it  is  in  Michigan.  Why,  when  I  had 
my  first  dress  made  in  the  North, my  dress- 
maker asked  how  long  I  wanted  the  pocket- 
hole.  ^  Only  long  enough  for  the  pocket,* 
I  said  in  all  innocence,  ^but  give  me  a 
long  placket.** 

The  word  <<  naughty  *  is  a  Northern  word. 
I  remember  hearing,  twenty  years  ago  in 
Missouri,  an  amusing  colloquy  which  was 
the  result  of  unfamiliarity  with  it.  Two 
little  four-year-olds  were  on  their  respective 
fences  across  the  street  from  each  other. 
One  was  a  native  Missourian,  the  other  a 
little  Pennsylvanian,  newly  arrived.  The 
native  had  done  something  to  provoke  the 
ire  of  the  newcomer,  who  put  his  face  be- 
tween the  boards  of  the  fence  and  called 
out  violently, 

^  You're  a  naughty  boy !  * —  pronounc- 
ing it  notty,  after  the  manner  of  many, 

*  Yes,  I  am !  *  said  the  other  stoutly. 

^^ You're  a  naughty  boy!  You're  a 
naughty  boy!*  screamed  Pennsylvania, 
incensed  at  this  apparent  acquiescence. 

*  I  am,  too !  *  shouted  the  boy,  ®  I  ain't 
no  girU^ 

On  my  first  visit  to  New  England,  when 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  I  was  telling  some  won- 
derful story  to  my  uncle,  a  real  Down- 


Easter.  At  its  close  he  said  with  energy, 
^^  I  want  to  know !  *  I  began  again  at  the 
beginning  and  told  it  over,  and  was  not  a 
little  chagrined  when  I  found  it  was  only 
an  expression  of  polite  interest. 

A  common  Southern  expression  is  the 
use  of  « like*  for  «  as  if*:— «  She  looked 
like  she  wantefl  to  go.*-  They  laugh  at  it 
in  the  North  —  very  justly  —  and  in  the 
same  breath  say  <<as*  for  <<that*  —  ^*I 
don't  know  as  I  ever  heard  it  here,* — and 
then  the  Southerner  laughs,  and  both  are 
happy.  So  ingrained  are  both  expressions, 
however,  that  the  delinquents  are  seldom 
conscious  of  the  delinquency. 

This  use  of  ^  as  *  for  <*  that  *  is  almost 
universal  in  the  North.  Howells,  in  ^^  The 
Minister's  Charge,*  makes  the  minister 
say  of  Lemuel  Barker,  who  was  undergo- 
ing the  evolution  from  crudeness  to  cul- 
ture which  Boston  life  is  supposed  to 
facilitate : 

^  Lemuel  still  says  <  I  don't  know  as^  but 
most  of  the  men  they  turn  out  of  Harvard  say 
that ;  I've  heard  some  of  the  professors  say  it. » 

Words  have  different  meanings  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  ^<Ugly,*  in  the  South, 
means  homely ;  in  the  North,  ill-tempered. 
<^Pretty*is  sometimes  applied  in  the  North 
to  character ;  in  the  South,  always  to  ap- 
pearance. A  Southern  man  calls  a  small 
stream  a  ^^ branch;*  a  Northern  man,  a 
*  brook*  or  ^<  crick.*  To  a  Southerner  a 
bucket  is  a  bucket,  no  matter  how  small ; 
to  a  Northerner  it  is  a  pail,  no  matter  how 
large.  Scissors  are  *  shears  *  in  the  North 
without  regard  to  size.  Arctic  overshoes 
are  **  Arties,*  and  eyelashes  are  ** eyewink- 
ers.  *  In  the  South  a  dress  waist  is  a  ^^  body,  * 
a  flask  is  a  ^tickler,*  and  bread  is  « light 
bread.  * 

The  ordinary  salutation,  ^^  How  do  you 
do  ?  *  is  changed  in  the  easy-going  South- 
land to  ^^  Howdy,*  and  the  negroes  use  it 
as  a  noun,  saying  ^Give  her  my  howdy,* 
as  you  would  say  ^^  Give  her  my  love.*  , 

Even  in  the  answer  to  it  can  a  flavor  of 
provincialism  be  detected.  A  real  Yankee 
says,  <<I'm  pretty  slim;*  a  Wolverine, 
<<rm  miserable;*  a  Southerner,  ^<Just  tol- 
erable, thank  you;*  and  the  old-time 
darkey,  **  Ise  mighty  po'ly,  bless  de  Lord  !* 

And  they  all  mean  the  same  thing. 

Caroline  Abbot  Stanley. 

Salt  I«ake,  Utah. 
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ConHftued  w«w   Events  have  moved  rapidly 
orStibmUr       since  we  last  dealt  in  these 
Hon  in  souih  p^ges  With  the  war  between 
Briton  and  Boer  in  South 
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Africa.  With  the  coming  on  the  scene  of 
that  mighty  man  of  arms,  Lord  Roberts, 
and  his  able  aide,  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
whole*  face  of  things  has  changed,  and 
what  but  a  short  time  ago  promised  a  long 
and  protracted  struggle  has  now  made  a 
substantial  stride  toward  a  speedy,  and 
to  the  brave  and  sturdy  Boers,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  a  disastrous,  close.  Not  only  has 
the  pinch  of  extreme  danger  to  British 
arms  been  passed,  but  menaced  garrisons 
have  been  relieved,  the  Free  State  has 
been  invaded,  Cronje's  army  has  been  sur- 
rounded and  forced  to  surrender,  while 
the  Boers  have  been  extruded  from  the 
invaded  portions  of  Natal  and  Cape  Col- 
ony, and  their  forces  are  now  so  weakened 
and  discomfited  that  they  are  ready  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  some  of  them  have  become 
so  panic-stricken  that  they  are  fain  even 
to  capitulate  without  conditions.  Those 
who,  from  whatever  motives  or  from 
none,  save  perhaps  from  envy  of  or  mis- 
trust of  Britain,  sympathize  with  the  Boer 
Republics,  will,  presumedly,  find  little 
comfort  in  this  changed  aspect  of  affairs. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand, — and  we  are 
glad  to  think  that  in  this  country  they  are 
no  small  number, —  who  deem  England  in 
the  right  in  having  exercised  her  moral  as 
well  as  her  international  duty  to  protect 
her  subjects  from  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  to  see  that  they  had,  as  was  explicitly 
promised  them,  fair  treatment  and  decent 
government  from  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
will  welcome  the  result,  so  far,  of  the  war, 
and  will  continue  to  look  with  hope  and 
confidence  to  the  ultimate  and  righteous 
triumph  of  her  arms.  The  war  being  one, 
however,  into  which  neither  party  to  it 
should  have  suffered  itself  to  drift,  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  termination  of  the 
struggle  ought  to  be  earnestly  desired,  in 
the  interests  of  humanity.  Happily  there 
is  now  good  prospect  of  this,  the  war  — 
thanks  to  the  masterly  strategy  and  great 
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tactical  skill  of  Lord  Roberts — being  now 
conducted  on  the  Boer*s  weakest  rather 
than  on  their  strongest  side,  and  with  the 
advantage  which  superior  numbers,  an 
open  field  for  brilliant  cavalry  manoeu- 
vring, and  experts'  professional  training 
ought  to  give  in  the  contest.  The  pros- 
pect of  peace  is,  moreover,  brighter  from 
the  fact,  which  appears  to  be  well  attested, 
that  the  Free  Staters  have  begun  to  rue 
their  race-alliance  with  the  Transvaalers 
in  a  war  too  ignorantly  if  not  too  wantonly 
entered  upon,  and  which  has  now  brought 
the  tide  of  invasion  into  their  own  State 
and  in  and  about  their  own  homes.  Nor 
is  there  aught  to  hinder  peace  from  now 
coming  when  the  certain  issues  of  the  war 
are  considered,  and  when  Britain  is  cred- 
ited with  the  spirit  of  clemency  rather  than 
that  of  vindicti veness,  which  is  her  known 
national  characteristic  toward  a  van- 
quished foe.  We  mean  by  this,  not.  of 
course,  that  England  will,  in  consequence 
of  a  speedy  submission,  be  more  indulgent 
to  the  Boers  than  just  to  the  Empire,  or 
that  she  will  on  any  plea,  still  less  from 
any  sentimental  motive,  restore  independ- 
ence to  the  Republics,  to  the  peril  of  im- 
perial interests  in  her  other  possessions  in 
South  Africa;  but  that,  aside  from  the 
status  of  independence  which  Britain,  we 
take  it,  will  by  no  means  grant,  she  will 
the  more  generously  and  speedily,  and 
with  probably  fewer  irritating  restraints, 
give  the  burghers  the  benefit  of  that 
beneficent  rule,  with  the  concomitants  of 
liberty,  racial  and  religious  tolerance, 
and,  in  time,  unrestricted  self-govern- 
ment, which  is  enjoyed  by  every  colony 
and  possession  of  the  Crown  and  is  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  subject  who 
lives  under  the  protecting  aegis  of  the 
British  flag.  Nor  from  another  and  prac- 
tical point  of  view  is  speedy  submission 
to  be  objected  to  or  delayed,  when  the 
tide  of  war  is  surging,  as  it  now  is,  about 
the  towns  and  homes  of  the  brave  burgh- 
ers, and  when  continued  resistance,  with 
little  or  no  prospect  of  outside  succor 
or  intervention,  must  bring  with  it  the 
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sacrifice  of  a  further  holocaust  of  life, 
with  a  futile,  criminal  waste  of  treasure. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  the 
possible  gain  or  justification  in  the  Boers 
continuing  the  strife  ?  Of  foreign  inter- 
vention, as  we  have  hinted,  there  can  be 
only  the  remotest  hope ;  nor  can  there  be 
any  in  an  uprising  among  their  contented 
Dutch  kin  in  Cape  Colony,  now  that  the 
British  are  in  such  force  in  the  country 
and  that  the  tide  of  battle  has  turned 
overwhelmingly  in  their  favor.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  sieges  of  Kimberley  and  Lady- 
smith,  it  may  be  said,  were  due  in  part  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  forces  of  Cronje  and 
Joubert  to  protect  the  Boer  States  from 
invasion.  This  may  be  granted,  and  with- 
out detracting  from  the  splendor  of  the 
feats  accomplished  in  the  relieving  of  the 
two  beleaguered  towns.  But  is  it  not  seen 
that  the  invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  investment  and  capture  of  Cronje's 
army  were  the  result  of  Britain's  putting 
forth  her  might  when  she  was  ready  to 
use  it  effectively,  and  that  she  is  now  in  a 
position  to  command  the  situation  and  to 
crush  all  opposition,  whether  put  forth  in 
g^ierilla  warfare,  in  g^eat  pitched  battles, 
or  even  in  the  resort  by  the  Boers  to  new 
natural  defences  in  the  northern  fastnesses 
of  the  country  ?  These  are  the  facts  to  be 
faced  and  the  situation  to  be  regarded  in 
any  decision  reached  by  the  Boers. 

But  while  submission  by  the  Boers  may 
reasonably  and  humanely  be  counselled, 
we  fear  there  is  little  hope  as  yet  of  end- 
ing the  war  on  the  terms  on  which  Eng- 
land would  naturally  and  justly  insist. 
All  that  for  the  present  can  wisely  be 
hoped  for  is  that  outsiders  may  refrain 
from  stiffening  the  back  of  obstinate  re- 
sistance and  abstain  from  embittering  the 
cup  of  which  the  Boer  Republics  must 
inevitably  drink  as  a  consequence  of  their 
ill-grounded  hostility  and  much-regretted 
ignorance  and  folly.  Above  all  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  no  real  friends  of  the  Boer 
cause  will  continue  to  prejudice  the  minds 
of  the  belligerent  burghers  by  represent- 
ing England,  in  the  cheap  phrase  of  the 
street,  as  <*the  eternal  wrongdoer,*  en- 
gaged in  a  wicked  war  against  a  brave, 
peaceful,  and  unoffending  people.  A 
grosser  calumny  than  this  could  hardly  be 
uttered,  or  a  greater  perversion  of  the 
truth.  Happily,  not  a  few  of  the  Boers 
themselves  are  beginning  to  realize  this, 
and  to  feel  that,  though  they  lose  in  the 
war,  they  will  find  substantial  compensa- 
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tion  in  accepting  the  liberal  institutions 
and  coming  under  the  well-ordered  free- 
dom of  the  British  flag.  Already  some- 
thing has  been  done  by  Lord  Roberts, 
with  tactful  consideration,  to  remove  Boer 
misapprehensions  and  mistrust,  in  the 
case  of  prisoners  and  non-combatants  taken 
in  the  Free  State  as  well  as  in  the  rebel- 
lious northern  districts  of  Cape  Colony. 
This  conciliatory  attitude,  we  are  con- 
vinced, will  be  further  and  increasingly 
manifested  as  the  war  is  pressed  to  a 
close,  and  the  burghers  will  be  made  to 
see  how  cruelly  they  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  the  secret  conspirators  and  schem- 
ing slanderers  who  for  their  sinister  ends 
have  misled  and  befooled  them.  It  is 
manifestly  too  soon  to  speculate  on  the 
conditions  the  victor  may  impose  in  deal- 
ing with  Boer  overtures  for  peace.  What 
is  reasonably  certain  to  happen,  however, 
is  the  doom  of  the  Boer  oligarchies  and 
the  reclaiming  of  their  benighted  and  dis- 
affected States  from  <^the  incubus  of  a 
political  anachronism.  *>  Nor  can  Britain 
be  charged  with  harshness  in  insisting  on 
meting  out  this  punishment, —  not,  how- 
ever, as  a  blood-atonement,  or  even  to 
recoup  her  exchequer  for  her  colossal  ex- 
penditure, but  as  the  only  possible  safe- 
guard against  recurring  attempts  to  im- 
peril and  menace  her  Empire. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  events 
which  foreshadowed  the  collapse  of  the 
Dutch  African  Confederacy  have  made 
more  unmistakable  the  attitude  of  Britain 
at  this  juncture  toward  the  two  Re- 
publics. Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn 
having  appealed  to  Lord  Salisbury  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  impractic- 
able grounds,  the  English  government  has 
rejected  the  overtures  and  practically  de- 
manded unconditional  surrender  as  the 
sole  condition  of  peace.  It  has  also  po- 
litely declined  the  tender  of  the  good 
offices  of  this  country  as  mediator,  adding 
that  Her  Majesty's  government  does  not 
propose  to  accept  the  intervention  of  any 
Power.  In  face  of  this  decision,  which 
cannot  surprise  any  one,  as  a  war  of  con- 
quest was  not  of  England's  making,  the 
argument  is  immeasurably  stronger  for 
submission  by  the  Boers  for  humane  rea- 
sons. That  the  victors  will  show  clemency 
in  the  final  settlement,  no  one  who  knows 
the  English  people  can  reasonably  doubt, 
especially  to  a  foe  which  the  imperial 
country  has,  in  the  past  six  months,  had 
good  reason  to  admire,  if  not  to  respect. 
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The  British  Sue-  The    important    political 
cesaes  in  South  conscquences  likely  to  fol- 
^  ^  low  the  successful  prosecu- 

tion of  the  war  against  the  Boer  Republics 
by  Lord  Roberts,  with  which  we  have  just 
dealt  in  these  pages,  presumably  does  not 
exhaust  the  interest  of  our  readers.  Some 
share  of  interest  will  no  doubt  still  be  felt 
in  the  succession  of  stirring  events  that 
have  so  recently  brought  the  war  in  South 
Africa  to  its  present  crisis.  The  turning- 
point  in  the  conflict,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  obviously  dates  from  the  arri- 
val at  the  Cape  of  Generals  Roberts  and 
Kitchener  and  the  putting  into  instant  ef- 
fect of  their  plans  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  strategical  merit 
of  this  action  on  England's  part,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  in  these  pages  from  almost  the  incep- 
tion of  the  campaign.  What  was  wanted 
to  make  it  possible  was  a  large  influx  of 
fresh  troops,  plenty  of  light  artillery, 
masses  of  mobile  cavalry,  and  a  general 
officer,  like  Lord  Kitchener,  who  possesses 
a  genius  for  managing  the  transport  ser- 
vice. These,  fortunately  for  the  imperial 
nation,  duly  arrived  upon  the  scene,  and 
were  quickly  put  in  motion  with  such  tac- 
tical skill  and  art  in  manoeuvring  as  to 
conceal  the  objective  points  of  attack,  out- 
wit the  Boers  at  Magersfontein  and  Kim- 
berley,  and  suddenly  transform  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  war.  The  celerity  of  Rob- 
erts's movements  after  crossing  the  Orange 
River,  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  march 
in  great  strength  upon  Jacobsdal,  which 
gave  General  French  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  splendid  dash  across  the  sand- 
choked  veldt  under  a  broiling  sun,  fight 
two  minor  engagements  with  the  enemy, 
capture  five  of  his  camps,  and  finally  ride 
in  triumph  to  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  have 
hardly  received  from  our  people  the  meed 
of  merit  they  deserve.  That  they  were 
followed  so  speedily  by  the  flight  north- 
ward of  Cronje  and  his  army,  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  drifts  of  the  Modder  River 
by  General  Kelly-Kenny's  division,  and 
by  the  trapping  and  surrender  of  the  Boer 
forces  at  Koodoosrand,  are  proofs  of  the 
extreme  mobility  which  Lord  Kitchener 
was  able  to  infuse  into  the  British  army 
invading  the  Free  State,  of  the  admirable 
marching  qualities  and  heroism  of  the  in- 
fantry columns,  and  of  the  thoroughness 
of  organization  in  the  transport  service. 

Nor  were  the  fruits  of  victory  alone  em- 
braced in  the  relief  of  the  long-beleaguered 


city  of  diamonds,  in  the  surrender  of  Cronje 
and  his  4,000  burghers,  and  in  the  capture 
of  some  two  hundred  wagon-loads  of  Boer 
ammunition  and  provender.  Besides  these 
gains,  the  invasion  of  the  Free  State,  as 
we  know,  caused  the  decamping  of  the 
Boers  from  the  hillsides  and  ravine- 
labyrinths  about  Ladysmith,  and  so  led 
to  General  Buller's  relief  of  that  long- 
invested  and  hard-pressed  city  in  Natal. 
That  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boers  paved 
the  way  for  Lord  Dundonald's  entry  into 
Ladysmith  and  his  timely  succor  of  Sir 
George  White's  half-famished  garrison 
detracts  little  from  General  Buller's  honors 
in  relieving  the  place,  since,  though  his 
task  was  a  herculean  one,  it  was  mani- 
festly near  being  accomplished  by  the 
skill,  perseverance,  and  unfaltering  energy 
of  Sir  Redvers  and  his  valorous  and  sorely- 
tried  troops.  England's  appreciation  of 
the  relief  of  the  city  so  tragically  circum- 
stanced for  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
days,  and  of  General  Buller's  splendid 
tenacity  and  fortitude  in  defying  so  long 
the  science  and  skill  of  the  Boers,  com- 
bined with  the  most  adverse  of  natural 
conditions,  might  well  manifest  itself  in 
British  transports  of  thankfulness  and  de- 
light. 

Though  Maf eking,  as  we  write,  is  still 
being  stubbornly  invested  by  the  Boers, 
the  raising  of  the  siege  cannot  now,  we 
think,  long  be  delayed.  Meantime,  Lord 
Roberts  continues  his  march  through  the 
Free  State,  a  triumphal  progress  which 
now  includes  the  capture  and  occupa- 
tion of  Bloemfontein,  the  capital.  The 
action  between  the  belligerent  forces 
at  Poplar  Grove,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
witnessed  with  grief  by  Presidents  Kruger 
and  Steyn,  owing  to  the  panic  which  af- 
fected the  burghers,  shows  the  extent  of 
the  demoralization  which  recent  ill-luck 
and  the  invasion  of  the  State  have  already 
produced  in  the  ranks  of  the  Dutch  allies. 
In  equally  sore  plight  were  the  Boers  at 
Driefontein,  where  numbers  of  them  were 
captured  and  102  of  their  dead  were  left 
on  the  field.  Nor  are  their  straits  less 
serious  in  the  region  round  Ladygrey  and 
Aliwal  North,  where  there  has  been  sharp 
fighting,  with  heavy  Boer  losses,  and  num- 
berless surrenders  to  General  Brabant. 
chiefly  among  the  rebel  Dutch  who  joined 
the  Boers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  from 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Cape  Colony. 
Among  the  latter,  as  well  as  among  many 
of  those  who  have  rallied  to  the  defence 
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of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  belief  ap- 
pears to  be  growing  that  the  game  is 
nearly  up.  The  Transvaalers,  very  likely, 
will  undauntedly  continue  the  fight  and 
possibly  may  give  Lord  Roberts  many  a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  the  ultimate 
issue,  tbey  must  see,  can  be  but  a  hopeless 
one  for  their  Cause,  however  doggedly  and 
defiantly  they  may  fight  and  determinedlv 
resist  British  subjugation. 


Porto  Hi€o  and 
the  Parties 


The  embarrassments  of 
the  expansionist  policy,  to 
which  the  nation  seems  irrevocably  com- 
mitting itself,  are  early  showing  them- 
selves. The  pitiful  economic  situation  in 
Porto  Rico  has  all  too  soon  precipitated 
the  question  not  only  of  the  status  of  our 
new  possessions — whether  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  territories  or  colonies — but 
how  we  are  to  treat  them  in  relation  to 
the  tariff.  The  matter  has  been  a  search- 
ing one  for  the  Administration  as  well  as 
for  the  Parties,  since  the  former  had  to 
face  an  utterance  of  President  McKinley, 
in  December  last,  in  which  he  stated  that 
it  was  *  our  plain  duty  to  abolish  all  cus- 
toms tariffs  between  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Rico  and  give  her  products  free 
access  in  our  markets,  >^  while  the  latter 
are  divided  beween  Protection  and  Free 
Trade  —  the  issue  being  complicated  for 
the  Republicans  by  the  demands  of  the 
dominant  Sugar  and  Tobacco  Trusts. 
The  question  came  up  for  solution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February 
28,  when  a  compromise  was  reached,  by 
a  small  Republican  majority,  imposing  a 
tariff  of  fifteen  per  cent,  with  a  limitation 
of  two  years'  time  attached.  The  Senate 
has  yet  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and 
though  the  compromise  takes  the  form  of 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  as  it  is  claimed, 
there  is  the  likelihood  of  an  amendment 
being  passed  by  the  upper  House.  If 
the  compromise  plan  is  sustained,  good 
faith  will  hardly  have  been  kept  with  the 
island,  which  in  its  impoverished  condi- 
tion stands  in  need  of  the  amplest  mea- 
sure of  free  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  revenue  is  required  in  Porto  Rico  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  her  local  govern- 
ment and  to  provide  schools,  good  roads, 
and  other  necessary  public  works.  The 
impost  will  provide  a  fund  for  these  pur- 
poses, though  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
much-vaunted  idea  of  ^benevolent  as- 
similation,'* and  in  the  teeth  of  the  Presi- 


dent's earlier  views  as  expressed  in  his 
annual  message.  In  this  Porto  Rican  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  in  mtich  else  that  calls  for 
the  deliberations  of  statesmen,  the  coun- 
try, unhappily,  seems  able  to  get  only 
the  compromises  of  party  and  whatever 
in  the  way  of  legislation  the  Trusts  will 
acquiesce  in  or  permit. 


The  Nicaragua  The  people  of  the  United 
Catua  Treaty  States,  as  well  as  the  Wash- 
ington Administration,  have,  as  we  indi- 
cated last  month,  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  diplomatic  agreement 
come  to  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hay  and  Lord 
Pauncefote,  representing  their  respective 
governments,  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
construction  and  control  of  the  Nicaragua 
Isthmian  Canal.  In  our  last  issue  we 
explained  the  details  of  the  Convention, 
which  abrogates  the  obsolete  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  and  facilitates  the  con- 
struction by  this  country  of  a  canal  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
which,  like  the  Suez  Canal,  shall  be  neu- 
tralized in  the  interests,  in  peace  and  war, 
of  all  nations.  The  proposed  treaty,  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  ratification  or 
rejection,  is,  we  are  sorry  to  see.  objected 
to  on  the  score  of  the  neutralization  of  the 
waterway  —  the  essential  and,  in  our  view, 
the  sound  and  commendable  feature  of  the 
scheme.  The  objection  is  taken  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  the  canal,  it  must  be 
free  to  defend  it  in  the  event  of  war,  and 
even  to  close  it  should  public  policy  re- 
quire this.  The  exception  taken  in  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  treaty  is  one 
which  we  trust  will  not  be  sustained,  since 
we  cannot  expect  England  to  cancel  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  if  we  are  to  fortify 
the  canal  and  close  it  to  her,  and,  it  may 
be,  open  it  to  her  enemies  at  a  time  of 
international  strife.  Nor  will  the  aban- 
doned neutralization  of  the  canal  commend 
itself  to  the  Continental  Powers,  who  are 
jealous  of  Britain,  or  fail  to  arouse  their 
prejudices  from  a  fear  that,  in  the  case  of 
war,  England's  cruisers  may  be  given 
preferences  denied  to  those  of  the  other 
Powers.  The  better  way,  as  we  have 
previously  said,  is  to  neutralize  the  water- 
way for  one  and  all.  and  to  treat  it  in 
the  broad  interests  of  pacific  commerce, 
rather  than  in  the  narrow,  vexatious,  and 
possibly  invidious  and  inequitable  war 
spirit. 


WOMAN'S   LOYALTY   TO   WOMAN— THE  SPIRIT  OR  THE  LETTER 


LOYALTY  is  a  product  of  no  particular  clime 
and  of  no  particular  age.  It  is  neither 
Caucasian  nor  Ethiopian  in  its  character- 
istics, neither  American  nor  European 
in  its  development  It  may  put  forth  luxuriant 
growth  beneath  the  tropical  warmth  of  a  Flo- 
rida sun,  attain  a  vigor  of  constitution  under 
the  blue  skies  of  New  England,  or  thrive  to  a 
point  of  rich  fruitage  — 

"Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand.* 

Neither  is  it  born  of  creed  or  sex.  It  has 
been  written: 

*  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn,* 

— and  would  not  the  poet  express  himself  in  the 
same  way  to-day?  Think  you  the  revised  ver- 
sion would  read:  « Woman,  with  her  petty 
jealousies  and  biased  opinions,  with  her  hasty 
judgment  and  readiness  to  question,  makes 
woman's  heart  to  bleed  ?»  Is  loyalty  now  with 
exception  a  womanly  characteristic? 

When  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Adam,  that, 
through  the  taking  of  a  rib,  he  might  gain  a 
help  meet  for  him,  were  there  then  removed 
from  the  heart  of  man  the  seeds  from  which  have 
since  sprung  such  plentiful  harvests  of  human 
weaknesses?  Think  you  that  in  that  one  ex- 
tracted rib  lay  hidden  the  germ  from  which  has 
developed  the  unhappy  attributes  that  have 
somehow  attached  themselves  to  womankind? 
Then,  my  sisters,  let  us  rise  to  the  occasion, 
and  though  we  must  endure  weeks  of  physical 
suffering,  though  it  cost  us  the  loss  of  a  rib, 
though  we  must  pass  under  the  surgeon's  knife, 
let  that  be  removed  which  was  born  to  sin. 
For  if  loyalty  alone  —  one  virtue  among  many 
that  attach  themselves  to  the  character  of  the 
true  man  or  woman — is  to  be  obtained  by  this 
means,  then  can  we  afford  to  endure  that  we 
may  come  into  full  possession  of  this  gift, — in 
man  the  kingly  characteristic,  to  woman  the 
crown  that  should  be  more  coveted  than  a  tiara 
of  rubies. 

But  did  I  call  it  a  single  virtue  ?  Nay,  it  is 
more.  In  its  nature  it  is  compound.  It  is  not 
one  of  many,  but  the  embodiment  of  all.  He 
who  is  loyal  must  be  brave  to  speak  and  to  do, 
must  possess  sincerity  of  heart  and  speech,  and 
an  unbounded  faith  in  humankind.  Neither 
can  its  power  be  recorded.  It  has  framed  con- 
stitutions, founded  republics,  maintained  gov- 
ernments, averted  national  disaster,  made  home 
life  beautiful,  and  social  life  above  reproach. 
(1 80) 


It  is  the  beautiful  spirit  of  loyalty  pervading 
the  life  of  man  and  woman  that  will  lift  all  to 
the  plane  of  true  living. 

But  our  subject  is,  *  Woman's  Loyalty  to 
Woman ;»  our  brother  is  left  out  of  the  question. 
Is  there  doubt  about  the  matter,  that  it  should 
be  discussed?  A  modern  woman  writer  has 
said: 

«  A  woman  is  almost  always  jealous;  a  jealous  woman 
is  as  cruel  as  the  s^rave;  and  jealousy  is  the  root  of  much 
evil.  It  seems  to  her  small  matter  that  she  is  given  to 
much  gossip.* 

Is  this  true  ?  Is  it  jealousy  or  a  love  of  gos- 
sip that  causes  us  to  remark  on  the  strained 
appearance  of  the  back  seam  in  our  sister's 
basque,  or  to  call  to  the  mind  of  another  the 
fact  that  she  is  wearing  a  last  year's  coat  and 
a  hat  that  has  seen  the  suns  of  three  seasons, 
or  to  bring  to  light  the  more  appalling  circum- 
stance that  she  seems  to  have  placed  herself 
in  a  position  for  public  cen.sure  ?  Or  is  it 
thoughtlessness  that  lets  our  lips  dwell  on  these 
things  ?  Of  this  I  wot  not,  but  from  experience 
I  do  know  that,  despite  all,  there  are  women 
whose  hearts  beat  leal  and  true  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  sex,  though  it  be  amid  the 
criticisms  of  a  censorious  public. 

A  newly  arrived  woman  in  a  strange  cit>% 
during  the  first  month  of  her  residence,  attended 
with  her  son  a  public  meeting  presided  over  by 
a  woman  resident  of  the  town.  She  was  much 
impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  meeting 
was  conducted,  and,  turning  to  her  son,  re- 
marked :  « I  like  the  appearance  of  that  woman. 
I  would  like  to  know  who  she  is.» 

«  Oh,»  remarked  a  woman  who  sat  near,  vol- 
unteering information , « that's  Miss  B .    She 

thinks  she's  so  smart » 

The  stranger  replied:  <*Well,  madam,  evi- 
dently she  is.» 

That  was  loyalty  to  sex,  since  the  woman  on 
the  platform  and  the  woman  in  the  pew  had 
never  met,  nor  did  they  do  so  for  many  months 
thereafter. 

True  loyalty  is  sympathetic,  and  no  one 
knows  this  better  than  the  bread  winner.  There 
are  truth  and  pathos  as  well  as  rhyme  and  jin- 
gle in  this  bit  of  verse  taken  from  Mr.  Poss's 
<*  Back-Country  Poems  »: 

"  The  path  that  leads  to  a  I«oaf  of  Bread 
Winds  through  the  Swamps  of  Toil, 
And  the  path  that  leads  to  a  Suit  of  Clotbes 

Goes  through  the  flowerless  soil. 
And  the  paths  that  lead  to  a  I/wJf  of  Bread 
And  a  Suit  of  Clothes  are  hard  to  tread.* 
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When  a  woman  goes  forth  to  toil  for  her 
daily  bread  it  is  not  so  often  from  choice  as 
from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  and  may- 
be there  are  others  to  be  considered  as  well  as 
herself  in  this  arrangement  Bravely  she  sets 
out  in  the  morning,  but  it  is  to  meet  that  which 
comes  to  all  workers  in  the  field.  There  are 
bitter  moments  when  failure  seems  imminent ; 
there  are  hours  of  discouragement,  sharp  words 
of  criticism,  cold,  unsympathetic  companion- 
ship. Were  it  not  for  those  waiting  at  home, 
the  toiler  feels  that  she  must  drop  by  the  way. 
Then  there  comes  her  way  a  sister  who  asks  to 
walk  beside  her  and  speaks  of  the  good  the 
toiler  has  done,  of  the  work  she  has  accom- 
plisfaed.  She  tells  her  of  her  appreciation,  and 
points  out  a  possible  means  of  further  success. 
The  comforter  has  walked  only  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  she  leaves  her  companion  with  the 
feeling  that  the  sun  is  shining  for  her,  and  her 
strengrth  is  renewed,  for  — 

•A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day; 
Your  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile  -  al  * 

The  comforter  has  been  true  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  she  has  clothed  the  letter  with  the 
spirit. 

And  you  tell  me  women  are  mostly  jealous? 
Then  I  am  glad  I  know  a  few  women  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  «  mostly. »  Such  a  one  is  in 
my  mind, —  a  woman  whose  name  is  known 
around  the  globe,  whose  songs  are  sung  in 
every  land,  whose  poems  have  called  forth 
plaudits.  As  I  recall  her  dear  face  with  its 
beautiful  eyes  of  brown  and  its  silver-threaded 
hair,  I  feel  the  touch  of  her  strong  arms;  I 
hear  her  sweet,  helpful  words,  and  my  faith  in 
woman  grows  strong.  In  the  world  there  must 
be  many  such  beautiful  souls  as  this  one,  who 
by  her  presence  seems  to  bring — 

■  God'8  voice  nearer  in  the  calms, 
I«osin{p  sight  of  day's  alarms, 
Bitter  stings! » 

The  loyal  woman  looks  beneath  the  garb  of 
her  sister,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  no  seeker  for  admittance  to  the  quiet  cir- 
cles of  culthre  and  refinement  will  need  to  wear 
a  coat  of  arms  emblazoned  upon  her  glove- 


backs.    The  decree  of  the  bantam  fowls  will 
not  then  have  to  be  recorded  of  woman : 

•  •  Now  who  is  that,»  asked  a  dignified  hen, 

*  That  chicken  in  white  and  gray  ? 

She's  vety  well  dressed,  but  from  whence  docs  she 
come? 
And  her  family — who  arc  they  ?  • 

« She  never  can  move  in  our  set,  my  dear,* 

Said  the  old  hen's  friend  to  her  later : 
« I've  just  found  out,  you'll  be  shocked  to  hear. 

She  was  hatched  in  an  incubator.  * 

The  Spirit  of  loyalty  is  the  spirit  of  charity, 
--  it  thinketh  no  evil.  True  loyalty  is  of  the 
heart ;  it  is  like  a  well  of  water  springing  up,  and 
in  its  overflow  reveals  the  character  of  the  soul 
beneath.  A  few  years  ago,  one  summer  day 
in  southern  Virginia,  when  the  crape-myrtle 
and  the  trumpet-vine  made  the  wood  paths 
bright  with  their  beauty,  our  little  party  was 
seeking  water,  and  our  thoughts  were  bent  on 
the  object  of  our  visit  rather  than  on  the  wood- 
land's glories.  And  close  at  hand  we  found  it, 
*-an  artesian  well  from  whose  extreme  depths 
of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  it  bubbled  up 
cool  and  clear,  revealing  the  character  of  the 
spring  in  its  bed  so  far  below  the  surface. 

Our  praise  or  condemnation  of  another  is 
often  the  best  revealer  of  our  own  character. 
«  By  thy  words  thou  shall  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned. »  Human 
nature  responds  to  the  faith  we  put  into  it  If 
we  look  for  the  good,  we  must  find  it,  for  it  is 
here  in  this  great  world  of  ours,  only  waiting 
to  be  liberated.  Not  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
acts  or  the  words  of  anoth«-  is  the  truest  proof 
of  the  purity  of  our  own  heart.  The  letter  of 
the  law  must  find  the  good,  the  spirit  will 
touch  it  to  gfrowth. 

Are  we,  as  women,  missing  from  our  lives 
the  richness  that  comes  from  the  giving  of  our 
sympathy  to  others  ?  Then  there  is  to-morrow 
in  which  we  can  redeem  ourselves. 

*  O  fair  to-morrow !  what  our  souls  have  missed 
Art  thou  not  keeping  for  us  somewhere  still? 
The  buds  of  promise  that  have  never  blown ; 
The  tender  lips  that  we  have  never  kissed; 

The  one  white  ptfarl  that  life  hath  never  known!* 

BiDDEFORD,  mk.  Cora  B.  Bickford. 
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IN  THE  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce's  book,«  Babylonians 
and  Ass3a*ians:  Life  and  Customs, »  the 
position  of  women  in  Babylon,  as  revealed 
by  the  clay-tablet  records,  makes  some  in- 
teresting reading.  A  Babylonian  lady  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  personal  rights  which  have 
only  been  attained  by  some  of  her  latter-day 
sisters  by  strenuous  effort  and  constant  agita- 
tion. The  married  woman's  dowry  was  her 
own  property ;  she  could  trade  with  it  on  her 
own  account,  or  enter  into  partnership  with  her 


husband.  She  could  also  dispose  of  her  prop- 
erty by  bequest.  In  other  regards  she  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  man. 

These  ancient  records  reveal  with  much  de- 
tail incidents  of  life  in  this  long-dead  city, 
private  letters,  legal  documents,  and  business 
accounts  being  thus  preserved  in  immense 
quantities  for  the  instruction  and  delectation  of 
students  of  histor}*^  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  after  the  tablets  received  their  im- 
pressions. E.  E.  T. 
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WOMEN'S   CLUBS   AND  SOCIAL   SETTLEMENTS 


THERE  is  one  class  of  work  done  by  the 
women's  clubs  which  appeals  to  every 
person  of  large  humanity.  This  is 
the  organization,  by  experienced  club- 
women, of  regular,  federated  women's  clubs 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  women, —  women 
of  the  sort  that  gather  about  a  social  settle- 
ment There  is  hardly  one  such  settlement  in 
Chicago  which  has  not  a  woman's  club  as  an 
.  adjunct.  As  a  general  thing  these  organiza- 
tions have  come  into  existence  through  the  de- 
sire of  the  women  themselves.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  only  organizations  which 
^  do  succeed  at  the  settlements  are  those  which 
^re  created  at  the  desire  of  their  members. 

Upon  the  organization  of  such  a  club,  three 
or  four  ladies  who  have  had  social  and  club  ex- 
perience join  the  association  as  ordinary  mem- 
bers, and  direct  the  forming  of  a  constitution, 
the  election  of  officers,  and  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. They  guide,  without  venturing  to  dic- 
tate, the  course  of  study  or  of  practical  activity. 
They  exert  their  influence  to  secure  interesting 
men  and  women  to  talk  to  the  members,  or  to 
provide  entertainment  for  them  in  some  other 
way.  Above  all,  they  encourage  a  social  hour 
and  adroitly  give  lessons  in  the  pretty  function 
of  a  <Hea,»  at  which  each  woman  naturally  en- 
deavors to  look  and  talk  her  best. 

One  of  these  clubs  in  Chicago  was  formed 
among  women  who  were  very  unfortunately 
situated,  and  who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  were 
familiar  with  oaths,  evil  speech,  and  the  barren 
gossip  that  circulates  among  the  poor.  At 
first  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  the  women 
to  listen  to  the  talks  upon  general  or  literary 
topics  provided  for  their  diversion,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  enjoy  a  gra- 
cious social  hour,  divested  of  care  or  of  depres- 
sing personal  relations.  Yet  they  attended 
faithfully,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the  full 
value  of  that  hour  of  rest  in  a  well- warmed, 
beautifully  clean,  and  picture-decorated  room, 
—  for  the  club  met  at  a  settlement  house. 

Perhaps  they  were  better  pleased  when  the 
club  took  on  more  serious  phases ;  when  a  com- 
mittee for  visiting  the  sick  was  formed,  and  a 
sub-station  of  the  public  library  was  opened  at 
the  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbors 
in  general  and  the  woman's  club  in  particular. 
They  were  also  grateful  for  the  instruction 
which  their  children  received  at  the  settlement 
in  music,  manual  training,  basket -braiding, 
hand-sewing,  and  all  ordinary  studies,  the  lat- 
ter being  taught  at  night  for  the  benefit  of 
such  children  as  had  to  work  in  the  daytime. 

So  the  activities  of  the  settlement  helped  to 
keep  the  club  bound  together  in  common  inter- 
est, and  as  time  went  on  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  visiting  ladies  attempted  no  form  of 


offensive  patronage,  that  they  paid  their  stipu- 
lated dues  and  no  more,  that  they  were  scrupu- 
lously faithful  to  their  club  engagements  and 
had  confidence  in  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  executive  ability  of  their  fellow-members, 
the  women  began  to  take  an  unfeigned  interest 
in  their  club  work. 

•  They  entered  into  a  compact  to  keep  their 
children  off  the  streets  at  night;  to  keep  clean 
the  streets  and  alleys  immediately  adjacent  to 
their  own  homes,  and  to  assist  in  securing 
money  for  a  free  bath  to  be  built  in  the  neigh- 
borhcKxi. 

Little  by  little  their  interest  in  the  intellectual 
part  of  the  club  work  progressed  till  they  were 
able  not  only  to  concentrate  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  listen  without  restlessness  to  an. 
hour's  talk  on  some  literary  or  social  subject, 
but  to  formulate  and  express  their  own  views. 
There  was  also  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
personal  appearance  as  they  learned  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  niceties  of  the  toilet,  and  to 
arrange  their  hair  becomingly.  Decorative 
touches  appeared  in  their  dresses,  and  a  marked 
tendency  to  wear  flowers  was  disclosed.  They 
learned  to  understand  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  care-free  hour  in  which  they  could  brew 
and  drink  their  tea  and  talk  light-heartedly  on 
pleasing  subjects. 

At  some  of  the  women's  clubs  a  strong  civic 
influence  has  been  developed,  particularly 
against  the  saloon  element,  a  matter  Ivhich 
came  dangerously  near  conflicting  with  the 
feelings  of  those  at  home. 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  to  give  an  annual 
reception  in  their  beautiful  parlors  to  the 
women's  clubs  of  the  social  settlements.  At 
the  beginning  of  these  kindly  functions  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  guests.  They  stood 
apart,  awkward,  half-suspicious,  unhappy,  yet 
curious  and  interested,  awaiting  the  notice  of 
their  entertainers,  and  yet  ready  to  resent  that 
interest  should  it  not  be  of  the  sort  to  please 
them.  So  greatly  has  this  changed  that  this 
year  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  hostess 
from  the  well-pleased  and  friendly  guests  from 
the  settlements.  They  were  as  cordial  and  as- 
sured in  their  manners  as  their  entertainers, 
and  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  suspicion  which  they  had  previously 
entertained  against  their  more  fortunately  situ- 
ated sisters  had  disappeared.  They  acted  as  if 
conscious  that  they  also  had  a  place ;  that  they 
had  achieved  something,  had  been  of  some  use 
to  their  city ;  that  they  also  were  students  and 
a  part  of  the  great  body  social;  that  many  of 
them  were  possessed  of  the  virtues  of  courage, 
patience,  and  industry;  and  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  resist  temptations  more  strena- 
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ous,  though  not  so  subtle,  perhaps,  as  those 
which  offered  pitfalls  to  the  feet  of  their  more 
favored  entertainers. 

So  they  met,  rich  and  poor,  happy  and  sad. 
cultured  and  ignorant,  upon  a  common  basis  of 
womanhood,  and  —  the  most  levelling  thing  of 
all —  with  the  consciousness  that  in  some  cases 
the  ignorance  went  with  the  riches  and  the  cul- 
tivation with  the  poverty. 

To  any  one  who  has  watched  the  settlement 
work  as  a  sympathetic  outsider  it  is  manifest 
that  year  by  year  it  grows  in  wisdom  and  In 
grace.  In  short,  the  workers  in  the  settlement 
movement  are  becoming  educated  in  humanity; 
their  generous  impulses  have  become  crjrstal- 
lized  into  practical  benevolent  force ;  they  have 
fewer  theories,  more  patience,  much  more 
adaptability ;  and  have  learned  what  it  means 
to  be  in  service. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  recently 
said: 

« I  have  often  been  asked  why  I  endeavored  to  con- 
duct our  neighborhood  house  without  some  sort  of  reli- 
gion. I  have  replied  that  I  had  no  particular  message 
in  that  direction  and  was  not  versed  in  theological  mat- 
ters, but  that  if  anyone  came  to  me  wanting  religion  I 
would  give  him  the  best  I  had.  If  he  didn't  like  my 
kind  I  would  endeavor  to  find  some  other  kind  for  him. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  there  are  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  religion  in  the  world,  and  the  neigh- 
bors around  Hull  House  represent  a  number,  of  these. 
They  are  all  equally  welcome  within  our  doors.  I  have 
been  given  no  power  by  which  I  may  divine  which  is 
right  and  which  is  wrong,  so  I  ask  only  one  thing  of 
them,  and  that  is  that  they  accord,  every  man  to  his 
neighbor,  the  thing  which  he  desires  for  himself: 
namely,  the  right  to  worship  according  to  his  own  idea.* 

Most  of  the  settlements  have  a  number  of 
men  associated  with  them, —  that  conducted  by 
the  Hebrew  young  men  in  the  swarming  Jew- 
ish district  has  no  women, —  but  as  a  general 
thing  the  settlement  families  are  composed  al- 
most altogether  of  women.  At  the  University 
Settlement  there  are  no  men.  It  is  over  five 
years  since  Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell  took  hold 
of  the  work,  and  there  are  now  gathered  about 
her  a  number  of  women  who  intend  to  make 
the  disinterested  activities  of  the  place  their  life 
work.  Among  them  is  a  physician.  Another 
of  the  family  is  a  lady  well  advanced  in  middle 
life,  who,  having  lost  all  her  relatives,  has  de- 
voted her  cultivated  and  original  mind  to  the 
service  of  the  neighbors.  Her  specialty  is 
Shakespeare,  and  her  classes  are  very  large. 
Shakespeare,  she  finds,  appeals  to  those  who 
know  the  tragic  realities  of  life  as  lesser  poets 
do  not. 

Like  most  of  the  settlements,  this  one  sees  to 
the  dispensing  of  public  library  books  and  con- 
ducts the  circulation  of  pictures.  Whoever 
pleases  may,  upon  the  payment  of  a  few  pen- 


nies if  he  can  afford  them,  or  without  payment 
if  he  prefers,  take  home  a  number  of  framed 
copies  of  beautiful  pictures  and  hang  in  his 
house.  In  a  fortnight  or  a  month  he  is  at 
liberty  to  return  them.  If  he  wishes  to  pur- 
chase any  of  them  he  can  do  so  at  cost.  One 
room  of  the  University  Settlement  is  set  apart 
for  casts,  and  here  may  be  seen  plaster  counter- 
feits of  the  world's  masterpieces  in  the  way  of 
sculpture.  Frequent  parties,  teas,  dances,  and 
music  ale  5  are  a  part  of  the  work,  and  the  fine, 
new  gymnasium,  with  a  stage  at  the  end, 
makes  a  theatre,  a  dancing-hall,  or  a  place  for 
mass  meetings,  as  may  be  desired. 

The  Greek  plays  recently  staged  at  Hull 
House  and  played  by  Greeks  in  their  own 
tongue  \\:.ere  among  the  few  really  exquisite 
dramatic  performances  which  this  city  has 
known.  The  atavistic  delight  in  beauty,  the 
inherent  grace,  the  love  of  rhythmical  sen- 
tences, spring  to  fresh  life  in  these  obscure 
Greeks,  whose  ordinary  occupation  it  is  to 
preside  over  fruit-stands  or  to  hawk  china  im- 
ages from  door  to  door,  and  they  astonished 
the  repressed  and  conventional  Americans  with 
the  exultant  abandon  of  their  dances  and  pro- 
cessions and  the  dignity  of  their  acting.  They 
were  amateurs  and  they  had  faults;  but  the 
native  graces  were  theirs.  Who  can  tell  the 
effect  upon  their  self-esteem  at  finding  that 
they,  the  unconsidered,  actually  had  something 
to  give  to  this  robust  and  arrogant  civilization 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  oblivious  to  their 
existence  ? 

Miss  McDowell,  in  speaking  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  one  half  to  the  other,  said  the  other 
day: 

*  One  of  the  most  irritating  things  to  me  is  the  half- 
contemptuous  attitude  of  the  well-off  and  conventional 
toward  these  vast  neighborhoods  where  the  poor  live. 
They  appear  to  think  of  them  as  a  class  toward  whom 
the  missionary  spirit  should  be  shown.  They  seem  to 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  understand  that  it  is  poverty, 
not  crime  or  inadequacy,  that  condemns  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  to  live  in  these  congested  districts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  existence  of  the  criminal  is 
more  hotly  resented  in  these  tenement  houses  where  my 
friends  live  than  it  would  be  in  more  fashionable  and 
luxurious  places.  For  here  the  quiet,  peace-loving 
workingman  and  his  wife  and  children,  composing  a 
book-loving,  church-going  company,  must  live  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  drunkard,  or  even  the  burglar.  With  bit- 
terness of  spirit  and  unavailing  chagrin  they  accept  this 
hard  fact.  Moreover,  a  fine  mother  and  excellent 
housekeeper  may  be  forced  to  live  across  the  hall  from 
some  loud-voiced  slattern,  and  have  to  endure  the  at- 
mosphere which  she  creates.  If  both  have  children  the 
annoyance  and  danger  are  great.  These  are  the  things 
the  settlement  worker  learns  to  understand,  and  it 
makes  her  value  all  the  more  the  friendship  of  the 
courageous  and  aspiring  poor.* 

Elia  W.  Peattie. 

Chicaoo. 
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JBroolp  Farfn^  Literature  will  always  treat 

a.'nd  lu  Assoeia-  tenderly  the  visionary  so- 
Hve  Cotntnunity  cialistic  enterprise  known 
as  the  Brook  Farm  Community,  which  was 
founded  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1 841,  by 
George  Ripley,  ex-Unitarian  minister,  and 
numbered  among  its  members  or  interested 
visitors  many  cultured  people  and  the  leading 
literary  men  of  New  England.  The  commu- 
nistic experiment,  which  lasted  with  many  ups 
and  downs  for  some  six  years,  has  had  number- 
less historians  and  biog^phers.  Many  mag- 
azine articles  have  been  instrumental  in  throw- 
ing light  on  the  ideal  community  and  the  noble 
illusions  of  its  founders;  the  published  lives  of 
George  Ripley  and  Margaret  Fuller,  and  refer- 
ences, more  or  less  reminiscent,  by  Emerson, 
Channing,  Brownson,  Alcott,  Curtis,  Dwight, 
Dana,  Greeley,  and  Brisbane  have  all  been 
illuminative  of  the  project;  while  fiction  has 
given  us  not  a  little  of  its  inner  life  and  thrown 
a  halo  over  it  in  Hawthorne's  «  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. *>  With  all  this  wealth  of  material, 
much,  however,  remains  hidden  of  the  institu- 
tional life  of  the  community  and  of  those  who 
were  either  its  actual  members  or  were  other- 
wise identified  with  the  associative  effort  to 
bring  about  the  social  regeneration  of  the 
world. 

«  Those  to  whom  Brook  Farm  meant  the  most,*  we 
are  told  in  the  volume  before  ns,*  •  have  been  the  most 
silent,  and  its  story  was  written  —  for  only  a  few  survive 
—  deep  in  their  hearts.  This  reticence  did  not  find  its 
reasons  in  sentiment  alone.  What  is  true  of  a  move- 
ment like  the  Anti-slavery  agitation  is  true  also  of  Brook 
Farm.  Both  looked  to  the  realization  of  a  moral  ideal, 
and  the  subtle  spirit  which  animated  both  was  perish- 
able and  incommunicable.  .  .  .  There  may  yet  be  a 
place  for  a  book  which  shalt  endeavor,  without  too 
much  minuteness,  to  coordinate  and  present  what  really 
is  known  concerning  the  most  romantic  incident  of 
New  England  Transcendentalism.  .  .  .  Inspired  by  a 
philosophic  and  speculative  enthusia.sm,  Brook  Farm 
began  as  an  attempt  to  work  modifications  in  social 
life.  In  this  direct  attempt  it  certainly  ended  in  dis- 
aster. The  visible  fruits  were  intellectual,  and  of  the 
men  and  •women  who  contributed  to  the  renown  of 
Brook  Farm  as  one  of  the  true  seeding-grounds  of 
American  letters  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to 
speak." 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  preface  of 
Mr.  Lindsay  Swift's  interesting  monograph, 
which,  we  may  say  in  passing,  is  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  entertaining  of  all  the  works  we 
have  read  that  deal  with  the  Brook  Farm  asso- 
ciation and  the  gracious  though  somewhat 
erratic  company  that  formed  the  famous 
brotherhood.     The  shortlived  organization,  it 

*«  Brook  Farm:  Its  Members,  Scholars,  and  Visitors.* 
By  I^indsay  Swift  [I<ibrarian  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library]  (National  Studies  Series  in  American  Letters). 
I/>ndon  and  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900. 
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will  be  known  by  all  save  perhaps  by  our 
younger  readers,  had  its  birth  at  a  time  when 
that  form  of  philosophic  thought  termed  Trans- 
cendentalism was,  under  the  influence  of  Bron- 
son  Alcott,  F.  W.  Hedge,  and  R.  W.  Emerson 
in  this  country,  and  of  the  followers  and  sym- 
pathizers of  Kant,  Cousin,  and  Schelling  in 
Britain,  such  as  Coleridge  and  Carlylc,  per- 
meating the  intellectual  life  of  New  England. 
The  effect  of  this  influence  was  the  founding  at 
Boston,  in  1836,  under  the  leadership  of  George 
Ripley,  of  the  Transcendental  Club,  with  a 
magazine  organ  widely  known  as  ^  The  Dial.** 
An  outgrowth  of  this  was  the  experiment, 
launched  by  Ripley  some  four  years  later,  of 
the  «  Brook  Farm  Association,»  a  sociological 
Utopia,  situate  at  West  Roxbury,  within  nine 
miles  of  Boston,  the  desig^n  of  which  was  to 
combine  agpriculture  with  education  and  ensure, 
if  practicable,  what  was  termed  a  « natural 
union  »  between  intellectual  and  manual  labor. 
After  some  trouble  in  raising  the  necessary 
money,  the  organization  went  into  existence, 
the  Ripleys  making  themselves  responsible  for 
the  management  and  success  of  the  faim. 
Among  its  prominent  members,  exclusive  of 
the  Ripleys  and  other  inmates  of  the  farm- 
house, were  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Charles 
A.  Dana;  and  later  on,  when  the  community 
was  reorganized  into  a  Fourierist  « phalanx, » 
and  the  publication  of  «  The  Harbinger  »  was 
undertaken,  Lowell, Whittier,  Curtis,  Channing, 
Theodore  Parker,  Greeley,  John  S.  .Dwight, 
O.  A.  Brownson,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Albert 
Brisbane,  and  Margaret  Fuller  were  among  its 
interested  friends  and  visitors.  Unhappily,  in 
1846,  the  « phalanstery, »  though  heavily  mort- 
gaged but  uninsured,  was  burned,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  mishap,  as  it  became  difficult 
to  raise  capital  or  disjwse  of  stock,  the  propa- 
ganda got  into  deep  water  financially,  and  a 
year  and  a  half  afterwards  the  organization  was 
dissolved.  Thus  ended  the  communal  experi- 
ment, in  the  interest  of  an  ideal  civilization, 
which  was  to  revolutionize  social  conditions 
and  combine  on  a  common  footing  the  work  of 
both  hand  and  brain. 

One  smiles  to-day  at  many  of  the  enthusi-  a 
asms  which  found  vent  in  the  Brook  Farm 
experiment,  of  yoking  the  mind  to  the  drudg- 
eries of  the  farm  and  the  farm-house.  The 
feeding  of  a  calf  on  hay-tea,  and  Hawthorne's 
bucolic  experience  with  a  <^  transcendental 
heifer, >>  which  was  so  recalcitrant  and  anti- 
social as  to  resist  docile  handling,  are,  with  the 
follies  of  water-cure,  starving-cure,  and  vege- 
tarianism indulged  in  by  some  of  the  commun- 
ity, matters  that  make  one  doubt  the  sanity  of 
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those  who  conceived  the  possible  practical  work- 
ing of  the  scheme.  In  spite  of  all»  however, 
one  must  commend  the  zeal  and  honest  inten- 
tion that  lay  behind  the  experiment, —  <<  to  give 
the  theory  of  association  the  sharp  test  of  a 
communal  table,  and  to  elevate  domestic  ser- 
vice to  noble  conditions  »  among  the  Transcen- 
dental Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 

Mr.  Lindsay  Swift,  we  repeat,  has  given  tis 
a  most  entertaining  and  dispassionate  accoimt 
of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  The  story  is 
delightfully  told,  with  the  spice  of  fine  humor, 
and  the  sketches  of  the  Community's  mem- 
bers and  notable  visitors  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  interest  He  endorses  the  pop- 
ular view  that  Fourierism  was  fatal  to  the 
project,  and  that  Philosopher  Albert  Bris- 
bane, who  imported  the  doctrine  of  the  French 
dreamer,  was  its  evil  genius.  Of  Fourier, 
Emerson  well  said  that  in  his  vaticinations  he 
<<had  skipped  no  fact  but  one,  namely.  Life, 
and  that  he  carried  a  whole  French  Revolution 
and  more  in  his  head.»  The  battle  over  Fou- 
rier's ideas  was,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Swift's 
work,  fought  out  in  the  press  of  the  country 
when  Brook  Farm  had  closed  its  gates  and 
its  visionaries  had  scattered.  In  journalism, 
Horace  Greeley,  when  he  founded  the  « New 
York  Tribune, »  was  its  chief  defender,  and  it 
was  an  able  ex-member  of  its  staif  —  Henry  J. 
Raymond  —  who  gave  it  its  death-blow  in  «a 
day  of  small,  sour,  and  fierce  schemes. »  The 
era  of  ferment  finally  passed,  and  George  Rip- 
ley, Reformer  and  World-Regenerator,  with 
other  good  men  identified  with  the  communal 
experiment,  happily  recovering  sanity  and 
doffing  the  farmer's  blouse,  turned  to  other 
more  useful  and  productive  work.  To-day  one 
looks  back  with  a  feeling  partly  of  derision  on 
the  scheme,  yet  with  a  kindly  appreciation  of 
the  fervor,  zeal,  and  earnestness  which  brought 
it  into  existence,  remembering  that  had  there 
been  no  Brook  Farm  there  would,  as  has  often 
been  said,  have  been  something  else.    G.  M.  A. 
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In  a  preliminary  notice  in  our 
last  issue  we  spoke  approv- 
The  WoTld'm  ingjy  of  the  publication  of  the 
^>''^"**^'  great  Collection  of  the  World's 

Orators  under  the  skilled  editorship  of  Mr. 
Justice  D.  J.  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Since  the  critique  appeared 
two  additional  volumes  (7  and  8)  have  been 
received,  which  bring  the  work  down  as  far 
as  the  letter  P  (the  arrangement  is  alphabet- 
ical). With  the  receipt  of  these  volumes  we 
are  now  better  able  to  judge  of  the  expansive 
scope  of  the  undertaking  and  of  the  character 


♦■The  World's  Best  Orations.  From  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.*  Edited  by  David  J.  Brewer, 
of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States ;  E.  A.  Allen 
and  Wm.  Schuyler,  Assoc.  Editors.  In  ten  volumes. 
St.  I^onls  and  Chicago;  Perd.  P.  Kaiser,  1900.  [Second 
Notice]. 


of  the  selections,  which  range  from  Ab^lard 
and  the  various  members  of  the  Adams  family 
down  to  Macaulay,  O'Connell,  Otis,  Pitt,  Plun- 
kett,  and  Pym.  Every  era  since  the  Classical 
age,  as  well  as  every  nation  of  note,  are  repre- 
sented; whUe  the  orators  are  drawn  from  the 
Church,  the  Bar,  and  the  Forum.  The  repre- 
sentation of  modern  eloquence,  especially  of 
oratory  in  the  domain  of  politics,  is  very  full, 
as  the  most  cursory  glance  reveals  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  Parliamentary  and  Congressional 
debaters  and  platform  declaimers,  whose  fa- 
mous speeches  and  public  addresses  are  here 
enshrined,  with  fit  though  brief  introductory 
biographies.  Fervid  hortatory  addresses  and 
expository  discourses  by  revered  divines  and 
the  admired  preachers  of  all  ages  and  countries 
are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  volumes;  as  well 
as  notable  disquisitions  on  constitutional  and 
national  questions  by  great  jurists,  eminent 
pleaders  in  the  courts,  and  men  learned  in  the 
law.  The  impassioned  appeals  of  distinguished 
statesmen,  the  fathers  of  the  nation,  and  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  are,  moreover,  to  be 
found  in  the  collection ;  with  examples  of  those 
thrilling  outbursts  of  eloquence  that  have  often 
stirred  a  nation  to  the  depths  and  reached  the 
consciences  of  a  people  through  the  efforts  of 
philanthropists,  reformers,  and  liberators.  Nor 
are  specimens  lacking  in  the  lighter  vein  of 
after-dinner  oratory,  of  the  type  made  familiar 
to  us  by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  G.  W.  Curtis,  and 
Chauncey  Depew.  The  value  of  the  latter  ex- 
cerpts is  perhaps  not  much ;  indeed  they  may 
soon  pass  into  oblivion ;  but  they  grace  the  so- 
cial customs  of  the  time  and  do  something  to 
perpetuate,  in  a  stem  and  serious  age,  the  ami- 
able courtesies  of  speech  and  the  pleasing 
amenities  of  our  modern  life.  It  is,  however, 
to  other  and  higher  qualities  in  the  orator  that 
we  most  look  in  a  collection  such  as  this — to 
the  grave  thought,  impassioned  and  elevating 
utterance,  and  the  inspiring  effect  of  ennobling 
emotion  in  the  speaker  who  addresses  and  stirs 
us,  even  on  the  printed  page.  It  is  to  them 
that  we  are  attracted,  as,  in  periods  of  drought, 
we  are  drawn  to  the  sparkling  fountain,  that 
we  may  slake  our  thirst,  reanimate  our  hearts, 
and  be  mentally  and  physically  stimulated  and 
refreshed.  The  fascination  that  lies  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  orator  may  not  be  ours  to  experi- 
ence, but  even  in  unemotional  type  he  exercises 
his  thrall  over  us,  and  we  own  to  the  irresistible 
spell  of  his  burning  words. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  richness  of  these  vol- 
umes in  eloquence  which  has  had  modern 
politics  as  its  field.  This  will  be  better  ap- 
preciated if  we  enumerate  a  few  of  the  repre- 
sentative public  men,  many  specimens  of  whose 
great  public  utterances,  on  notable  occasions, 
are  here  preserved  to  us  in  accessible  form. 
Here,  for  example,  is  some  of  the  choice  ma- 
terial to  which  we  allude:  Lord  Brougham's 
Argument  for  Queen  Caroline;  Lord  Erskine 
on  Free  Speech ;  Lord  Chatham  on  the  Attempt 
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to  Subjugate  the  Americans;  Sir  John  Eliot  on 
The  Petition  of  Right;  Edmund  Burke  against 
Warren  Hastings;  Pym  against  Charles  I; 
Gladstone  on  Home  Rule;  Plunkett  on  the 
Prosecution  of  Robert  Emmet;  Castelar's  Plea 
for  Representative  Institutions;  Mazzini's  Ad- 
juring Appeal  to  the  Young  Men  of  Italy; 
Lloyd  Garrison  on  The  Union  and  Slavery; 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  and  Second  In- 
augural; Calhoun's  Denouncing  of  Andrew 
Jackson;  Beecher  on  the  Death  of  Lincoln; 
Samuel  Adams  on  American  Independence; 
Gouvemeur  Morris's  Oration  on  the  Death  of 
Alexander  Hamilton;  Stephen  A.  Douglas  on 
John  Brown's  Raid  and  the  Issues  of  1861 ;  R. 
P»  Bland  on  The  Parting  of  the  Ways;  and  W. 
J.  Bryan's  Silver  Currency  Speech  —  The  Cross 
of  Gold.  The  power  of  such  selections  to  lay 
hold  of  and  engrossingly  interest  the  student 
of  politics  will  be  readily  understood.  Hardly 
in  any  other  source  known  to  us  can  one  turn 
for  so  ample  a  collection  of  the  eloquence  of  all 
time  as  we  find  in  these  interesting  volumes. 
The  examples  are  manifestly  culled  from  a 
large  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  oratory,  as 
well  as  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
what  is  enthralling  in  the  orator's  subject  and 
gifts.  The  selections  have  throughout  also 
been  made  with  excellent  judgment  and  good 
taste. 


Catalogue  of  the  An  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Philadelphia  the  Annual  Architectural  Ex- 
r  Sqiuare  Club  hibition  of  the  Philadelphia 
T  Square  Club  has  been  sent  us  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Editor  and  Directors.  The  Catalogue 
is  of  much  interest  to  those,  with  architectural 
tastes,  who  appreciate  artistic  designing,  civic, 
domestic,  and  ecclesiastical,  and  can  follow 
with  a  draughtsman's  eye  the  mechanical  plaps 
for  the  interior  construction  and  arrangement 
of  city  and  suburban  homes.  The  exhibition 
was  held  at  the  close  of  the  past  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  years,  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Art  and  T  Square  Clubs  in  Philadelphia,  and, 
we  believe,  attracted  much  attention,  the  ex- 
hibits being  from  the  collections  of  many  of 
the  notable  architects  and  skilled  draughtsmen 
of  eastern  cities.  Copies  of  many  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibits  are  reproduced  in  artistic 
half-tones,  contributed  by  Schools  of  Architec- 
ture and  Designing  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versities, as  well  as  by  architectural  clubs,  and 
from  the  easels  of  professional  draughtsmen. 
Among  them  are  examples  from  foreign  sources, 
including  perspective  sketches,  views,  designs, 
elevations,  interiors,  and  other  plans  and  pre- 
sentations of  churches,  towers,  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  city  residences,  country  homes 
and  cottages,  colonial  and  modern.  A  high 
degree  of  skill  and  taste  are  shown  in  the  various 
exhibits,  which  must  prove  helpful  to  art  and 
be  educationally  instructive  to  the  architect  and 
designer. 


Architectural  The  possession  of  great  wealth 
Plans  for  the  is  certainly  justified  when  it  is 
University  of  put  to  beneficent  uses.  This 
California  ^^^  signally  been  the  case  in 
the  proposal  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  to  con- 
tribute the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  colossal 
pile  of  buildings  suited  to  the  uses  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  a  magnificent  site  at  Berkeley,  over- 
looking San  Francisco  Bay.  The  initial  step 
taken  by  the  University  authorities,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  donor's  wishes,  was  to  entrust 
the  architectural  plans  for  the  new  buildings  to 
a  body  of  trustees  named  by  Mrs.  Hearst,  who 
placed  at  their  disposal  the  money  to  be  spent 
in  securing  competitive  plans  from  the  best  ar- 
chitects, native  and  foreign,  and  for  awarding 
prizes  to  the  draughtsmen  of  the  five  best  suit- 
able designs.  The  sum  of  $20,000  was  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose,  and  the  award,  which 
has  just  been  published  in  connection  with  the 
plans  and  drawing  models  submitted  by  the 
competitors,  gives  the  first  prize  ($10,000)  to 
Monsieur  E.  B^nard,  of  Paris.  By  the  compe- 
tition, the  objects  sought  by  Mrs.  Hearst  and 
the  Regents  of  the  University  have  been  g^ti- 
fyingly  realized,  and  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings will  now,  presumedly,  be  proceeded  with. 
In  a  magnificent  folio,  transcripts  of  the  various 
prize  designs  have  been  published,  and  these  are 
of  such  a  beautiful  and  artistic  character  as 
must  not  only  gratify  the  intelligent  and  liberal- 
minded  donor,  but  prove  worthy  of  the  high 
uses  to  which  the  buildings  are  to  be  put  The 
plans  will  also  delight  all  San  Franciscoans 
who  care  for  the  artistic  embellishment  of  the 
precincts  of  their  city  and  for  that  which  shall 
attract  to  it  the  thousands  of  American  youth 
for  whose  uses  the  buildings  are  designed. 


PresiMrey's  ^  The  To  the  courtesy  of  the  Southern 
Empire  of  Railway  Company,  Washing- 
the  8outh^  ton,  D.  C,  we  owe  the  receipt 
of  an  attractive  quarto,  compiled  by  Mr.  Frank 
Presbrey,  with  the  desigfn  of  illustrating  pictori- 
ally  the  scenic  beauty  of  «The  Empire  of  the 
South  »  and  of  presenting  in  a  graphic,  enter- 
taining manner  the  story  of  its  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  development.  The 
work  is  highly  instructive,  and  presents  its  array 
of  statistics  and  other  facts  in  a  most  attractive 
guise ;  while  its  pictorial  embellishment  raises 
the  volume  to  a  work  of  art.  The  Southern 
Railway  Company  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
achieving  a  distinct  success  In  the  preparation 
and  issue  of  so  interesting  and  artistic  a  mono- 
graph dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  contemplate  making  a  Southern 
tour,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  sensible 
of  its  scenic  beauties  and  its  many  attrac- 
tive resorts,  and  who  desire  to  inform  them- 
selves concerning  its  amazing  natural  and  in- 
dustrial resources.  G.  M.  A. 
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MaryJohn9ton,>9Kn  American  writer  who  can 
«  To  Have  and  interpret  the  romantic  element 
to  Hold^  in  our  history  is  a  boon  to  be 

grateful  for,  and  Colonial  Virginia  has  found 
such  a  one  in  Mary  Johnston,  whose  novel  «  To 
Have  and  to  Hold»*  has  been  delighting  the 
readers  of  <<  The  Atlantic  Monthly  »  for  several 
months  past  Miss  Johnston  is  of  an  old  Vir- 
ginia family  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  history  of  that  State.  The  fortunate 
reader  who  chanced  upon  the  author's  first 
novel,  « Prisoners  of  Hope,>>  published  more 
than  a  year  ago,  felt  that  singular  glow  of 
pleastu*e  that  comes  with  the  discover^'  of  a  new 
writer  who  is  sure  to  count  in  literature. 

To  most  of  us  Virginia  history  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  but  a  record  of 
Indian  raids  and  constant  struggle  to  subdue 
the  wilderness.  But  in  these  pages  the  home 
and  public  life  is  presented  in  vivid  picture. 
Miss  Johnston  can  truthfully  claim  that  the  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  that  old  time  —  the  rela- 
tion between  the  white,  the  red,  and  the  black, 
the  servant  and  the  slave  system,  the  felon  and 
his  status,  the  Cromwellian  or  Nonconformist 
and  his,  both  plantation  economy  and  public 
policy  —  have  been  carefully  studied  and  faith- 
fully portrayed.  Though  this  is  the  most  thrill- 
ing of  romances,  with  danger  and  adventure  at 
every  turn,  yet  it  carries  a  sense  of  reality  that 
convinces  the  reader  that  this,  too,  might  have 
been  true,  like  other  «old,  unhappy,  far-off 
things. » 

The  promise  of  this  first  story  was  so  great 
that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  disappoint  in 
the  next.  Yet  «To  Have  and  to  Hold»  is  a 
distinct  advance,  especially  in  structure,  though 
as  a  picture  of  colonial  life  it  scarcely  equals  it 
in  historical  import.  The  incidents  of  the  sec- 
ond novel  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
1620-21,  a  date  so  early  that  any  adventure 
with  Indians  or  pirates  can  scarcely  be  termed 
improbable.  The  story  opens  with  the  coming 
to  Jamestown  of  «Sir  Edwyn's  doves, »  the 
maids  imported  from  England  as  wives  for  both 
gentleman  and  yeoman  at  the  price  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco.  Among  them 
is  a  lady  of  rank,  a  ward  of  the  king,  fleeing  in 
such  disguise  from  a  detested  lover.  She  is 
wedded  by  a  chivalrous  gentleman  who  keeps 
the  vow,  made  in  ignofance  of  her  rank,  « to 
have  and  to  hold.»  against  the  plotting  of  the 
powerful  lover  and  in  the  face  of  impending 
ruin.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  knightly  devo- 
tion to  distressed  womanhood, — 

■  To  beauty  bronght  t'  unworthy  wretchednesse, 
Through  envies,  snares,  or  fortune's  freakes  unkind.* 

And  Ralph  Percy  had  the  spirit  of  Spenser's 
•gentle  knight »  and  defended  his  lady  with  far 
more  wit  and  discretion  than  that  storied 
worthy. 

These  two,  whom  a  strange  chance  had  thus 
joined,  met  peril  by  sea  and  land  with  intrepid 

*  Boston  and  New  York :   Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 


hearts,  learning  day  by  day  to  love  each  other 
and  to  thank  the  fate  that  made  them  husband 
and  wife.  The  sudden  flight  from  Jamestown 
in  an  open  boat,  the  wreck,  the  cruise  with  a 
pirate  crew,  the  rescue  and  return,  the  Indian 
raid,  and  the  final  escape,  are  told  with  rapid 
movement  and  in  picturesque  language  that 
makes  rarely  good  reading  of  the  kind  that 
stirs  the  blood  like  a  trumpet  call. 

*  Day  after  day  the  wind  filled  our  saib)  and  sang  in 
the  rigging,. and  day  after  day  we  sailed  through  blue 
seas  toward  the  magic  of  the  south.  .  .  .  Day  after  day  we, 
whom  a  strange  turu  of  Fortune's  wheel  had  placed 
upon  a  pirate  ship,  held  our  lives  in  our  hands  and 
walked  so  close  with  death  that  at  length  that  very  inti- 
macy did  breed  contempt.  It  was  not  a  time  to  think ; 
it  was  a  time  to  act,  to  laugh  and  make  others  laugh,  to 
bluster  and  brag,  to  estrange  sword  and  scabbard,  to 
play  one's  hand  with  a  fine  unconcern,  but  all  the  time 
to  watch,  watch,  watch,  day  in  and  day  out,*every  minute 
of  every  hour.  That  ship  became  a  stage,  and  we,  the 
actors,  should  have  been  applauded  to  the  echo." 

Yet  this  is  not  merely  a  tale  of  adventure 
and  should  not  take  its  place  in  literature  as 
such.  The  chief  characters  are  vividly  drawn. 
Nantauquas,  the  brother  of  Pocahontas,  John 
Rolfe,  and  Jeremy  Sparrow  are  peculiarly  life- 
like. The  climax  of  the  story,  where  the  wife 
defends  her  husband  against  the  charge  of 
piracy  before  the  governor  and  staff,  is  full  of 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  sort  that  gives  indi- 
vidualities to  the  actors.  If  the  pirates  are  not 
so  distinctly  alive,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  are  but  subordinate  players  in  a  single 
episode. 

The  chief  charm  of  the  story  is  in  the  style, 
the  unaffected  simplicity  and  easy  grace  of 
manner  in  description  and  narrative.  The 
brilliant,  healthy  imagination  of  the  writer  sees 
all  the  beauties  of  savage  nature  and  throws  a 
poetic  glamour  over  the  life  in  the  primeval 
forest  and  the  voyage  on  the  summer  sea.  We 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  early 
settlers  felt  only  the  gloom  and  terror  of  the 
wilderness.  We  are  now  satisfied  that  they  too 
were  receptive  to  much  of  its  poetic  charm  and 
grandeur. 

*  The  color  of  the  leaves  deepened  and  there  came  a 
season  of  a  beauty  singular  and  sad,  lil^e  a  smile  left 
upon  tlie  face  of  the  dead  summer.  Over  all  things 
near  and  far,  the  forest  where  the  river  met  the 
sky,  the  nearer  woods,  the  great  river  and  the  streams 
that  empty  into  it,  there  Hung  a  blue  haze,  soft  and 
dreamlike.  The  forest  became  a  painted  forest,  with  an 
ever-thinning  canopy,  an  ever-thickening  carpet  of 
crimson  and  gold ;  everywhere  there  was  a  low  rustling 
under  foot  and  a  slow  rain  of  color.  It  was  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  but  very  quiet,  and  the  birds  went  by  like 
shadows." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Johnston  bj,s  not 
yet  attained  the  fullness  of  her  power,  but  will 
continue  to  write  thrilling  romances  glowing 
with  ideal  chivalry,  in  which  we  shall  find  new 
beauties  to  enjoy  and  to  praise.  If  she  con- 
tinues to  drink  deep  at  the  fountain  heads  of 
tradition  and  history,  she  may  yet  renew  and 
vivify  many  unrealized  periods  of  our  history. 

E.  A.  V. 
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A   FAMOUS   PORTRAITIST  — CECILIA   BEAUX 


PROBABLY  no  American  artist  ever  won  a 
world-wide    reputation    sooner,   or  was 
more  thoroughly  appreciated,  than  Ce- 
cilia   Beaux.       Her   pictures    attracted 
marked  attention  from  the  start;  and  to-day, 
when  placed  on  exhibition,  are  invariably  given  • 
place  d* honneur. 

This  clever  artist,  whose  works  are  so  de- 
ser\'edly  popular,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia. 
She  early  developed  a  taste  for  drawing  and 
received  her  first  lessons  in  the  art  from  Mrs. 
Thomas  A.  Janvier,  of  Philadelphia.  Later 
she  studied  with  William  Sartain,  the  well- 
known  American  artist  Under  this  master 
Miss^  Beaux  worked  diligently  and  soon  made 
rapid  progress.  Being  engaged  by  an  Ameri- 
can scientific  society  to  make  accurate  draw- 
ings of  fossils,  she  acquired  from  this  ^ork  that 
certainty  and  precision  of  execution  that  has 
made  her  draughtsmanship  so  excellent. 

In  1885  Miss  Beaux  exhibited  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  a  picture  entitled  «  The  Last 
Days  of  Infancy, »  for  which  she  received  the 
Mary  Smith  prize.  This  painting  was  greatly 
admired  for  its  suggestive  handling  and  rare 
beauty  of  coloring,  and  was  the  beginning  of 
the  talented  young  painter's  success.  But  with 
all  this  praise  she  felt  that  she  lacrked  much  as 
an  artist  and  decided  to  improve  her  technique 
and  taste.  So  in  1889  she  betook  herself  to 
Paris,  the  Mecca  of  all  young  artists,  where 
for  two  years  she  devoted  herself  to  the  drudg- 
ery' of  art.  During  her  residence  abroad  she 
came  successively  under  the  influence  of  Tony 
Robert- Fleury.  Bouguereau,  and  Constant  at 
the  Academic  Julian ;  and  later  under  Courtois, 
Dag^nap-Bouveret,  Lefebvre,  and  that  very  suc- 
cessful American  teacher,  Charles  Lasar. 

Her  sojourn  in  Paris  was  eminently  fortunate, 
for  she  numbered  among  her  friends  many 
artists  who  have  achieved  the  highest  reputa- 
tion. In  Italy  Miss  Beaux  became  a  diligent 
student  of  the  Old  Masters.  She  also  visited 
England,  where  she  painted  several  portraits. 

Upon  her  return  to  America  she  opened  a 
studio  and  settled  down  to  hard  work.  During 
her  residence  in  Philadelphia  Miss  Beaux  has 
four  times  been  the  recipient  of  the  Mary  Smith 
prize  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

In  1893  she  was  awarded  the  Dodge  prize  at 
the  New  York  National  Academy  of  Design, 
and  the  same  year  her  name  was  placed  on  the 
roll  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists.  A  year 
later  she  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Academy.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Soci6t6  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts. 

A  great  many  portraits  painted  by  Miss 
Beaux  were  never  placed  on  exhibition  at  art 
galleries,  so  we  are  acquainted  with  but  few  of 
them.  Her  best-known  works  are  «Sita  and 
Sarita,»  «  A  New  England  Woman,»  «  Cynthia,» 
«  Ernesta,»  «The  D  reamer, »  and  the  portrait  of 
Doctor  Grier.  These  pictures  were  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  1896,  and 
won  instant  fame  for  their  creator,  having 
been  the  subject  of  well-deserved  eulogies  by 
eminent  French  and  American  critics. 

In  the  winter  of  1897-98  Miss  Beaux  exhibited 
about  thirty  paintings  and  drawings  at  the 
American  Art  Galleries  in  New  York.  An 
American  critic  spoke  very  highly  of  these 
pictures  and  of  the  artist,  whom  he  said  has  — 

— *  made  for  herself  a  place  apart  as  one  of  our  foremost 
portraitists.  All  of  the  pictures  in  the  present  exhibition 
are,  in  a  sense,  portraits,  though  in  several  the  back- 
ground counts  for  more  than  it  usually  does  when  the 
painter's  intention  is  simply  to  place  before  us  the  sit- 
ter's individuality.  In  these,  however,  the  chosen 
background  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  figure  pic- 
torially  :  it  also  tells  us  something  of  the  person's  tastes 
and  habitual  surroundings.  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Scott  ap- 
pears seated  at  a  tea-table  decked  with  a  blue  bowl  full 
of  scarlet  geraniums, —  a  bit  of  brilliant  color  in  a  dim 
and  rich  interior.  <  Dorothea  in  the  Woods '  is  a  young 
girl  in  a  Bulgarian  jacket,  whose  love  for  trees  and 
grass  is  evidently  an  important  element  in  her  charac- 
ter. Miss  Beaux  never  fails,  it  is  said,  to  secure  a  good 
likeness ;  certain  it  is  that  all  these  faces  are  full  of  in- 
dividual expression  ;  there  is  no  family  likeness  among 
them,  as  there  is  among  the  portraits  painted  by  many 
an  artist  of  note.  But  Miss  Beaux  has  her  style,  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  easily  recognizable.  She  is  a  subtle  colons!, 
is  both  facile  and  accurate  in  execution,  and  has  an  ad- 
mirable sense  of  composition,  which  shows,  in  the 
slightest  sketch,  in  the  mere  placing  of  the  subject  on 
the  canvas.  There  are  few  modem  painters  who  could 
paint  the  face  and  the  hands  of  <  The  Dreamer, »  or  the 
semi-transparent  muslin  of  her  dress ;  and  the  grroup  of 
five  drawings  in  colored  chalk  shows  that  her  draughts- 
manship is  as  absolute  as  her  command  of  the  brush." 

On  November  2,  1899.  at  the  Carnegie  Art 
Gallery  in  Pittsburg,  Miss  Beaux  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  and  $1,500  prize  for  her  portrait 
group,  <<  Mother  and  Daughter.  ^  For  this  paint- 
ing the  artist  won  unstinted  praise  from  art 
critics  as  well  as  from  laymen,  and  many  news- 
papers and  art  reviews  reproduced  it  as  a  mark 
of  high  praise. 

She  is  indeed  a  master  of  the  brush.  She  is 
endowed  with  a  fund  of  imagination,  and  her 
originality  of  idea  and  manner  of  interpretation 
are  fresh  and  persuasive.  Miss  Beaux  can  fairly 
claim  to  rank  among  the  best  of  our  American 
artists.  Frank  E.  Waska. 

Chicago. 
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A  BRILLIANT  NAVAL  COMMANDER  — ADMIRAL  TOURVILLE 


MANY  gallant  young  seamen,  the  best 
fighters  in  France,  had  served  under 
Du  Quesne  at  Stromboli,  at  Agosta, 
and  at  Palermo,  but  one  dashing  figure 
stands  out  from  the  rest  as  the  most  promising 
and  the  most  brilliant,  yet  the  youngest  of 
them  alL  It  was  Captain  Tourville,  the  future 
Marshal  of  Fiance,  then  only  thirty-four  years 
of  age. 

Anne-Hilarion  de  Costentin,  Comte  de  Tour- 
ville, had,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  exterior 
that  seemed  to  accord  with  the  rather  effemin- 
ate sound  of  his  name.  In  appearance  he  was 
graceful,  slender,  pale,  almost  delicate,  and 
something  of  a  dandy.  But  underneath  were 
hidden  the  heart  of  a  lion  and  the  soul  of  a 
great  man.  With  a  courage  that  amounted  to 
recklessness,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  was  every  inch  a  sailor.  He  had 
good  blood  in  his  veins  too;  he  was  a  true 
aristocrat  of  ancient  lineage,  son  of  the  noble 
house  of  Costentin  and  of  the  great  line  of  La 
Rochefoucauld.  Paris  saw  his  birth  in  164a 
and  his  death  in  1701,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  intervening  years  was  spent  in  active  and 
tireless  service  on  the  sea.  Beginning  his 
fighting  life  at  fifteen,  he  entered  the  order  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta  and  spent  ten  years  on 
the  Mediterranean  protecting  the  commerce 
of  Europe  from  the  ravages  of  the  Barbary 
corsairs. 

These  wild  Moslem  pirates  were  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Christendom.  Already  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  had  spread 
terror  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  and 
had  held  up  the  rich  convoys  from  Italy  and 
Prance  to  their  own  enrichment  and  the 
despair  of  the  civilized  world.  Many  of  the 
greatest  seamen  of  the  age  had  spent  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  in  fighting  these  leeches  of 
trade,  and  now  Tourville  followed  in  the  steps 
of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  In  his  very  first 
encounter  he  dispelled  the  fears  of  his  friends 
as  to  his  warlike  qualities.  He  fought  with 
great  intrepidity,  exposing  himself  in  the  most 
reckless  manner  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  finally 
received  three  wounds,  but  even  then  refused 
to  be  carried  off  the  deck.  There  was  no  longer 
any  question  as  to  his  personal  bravery,  and  a 
long  series' of  similar  exploits  soon  established 
his  reputation.  He  was  reckoned  as  invincible. 
so  that  already  at  twenty-five  the  rumor  of  his 
fame  had  preceded  him  to  court,  and  when,  in 
1667,  lie  was  presented  to  Louis  XIV,  the  king 


received  him  with  flattering  approval  and  gave 
him  the  captaincy  of  a  vessel. 

The  services  of  Tourville  were  now  needed 
on  the  western  coast  of  France  in  the  war 
against  Holland.  England  and  France  had 
united  to  crush  the  power  of  the  Netherlands, 
and,  although  the  little  Dutch  republic  was  no 
match  for  the  allies  on  land,  she  was  fully 
equal  to  them  on  her  natural  element,  the  sea. 
Her  navy  was  the  best  in  Europe,  and  her  ad- 
mirals easily  took  the  foremost  rank.  In  the 
battle  of  Sole  Bay,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  Tourville  served  in  his  capacity  of  cap- 
tain under  Vice- Admiral  D*Estr6es,  against  the 
great  De  Ruyter.  But  in  this  contest  the 
French  squadron  took  little  or  no  active  part, 
leaving  most  of  the  hard  fighting  to  the  Dutch 
and  English.  Not  so  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  during  the  next  four  years  became  the 
centre  of  operations.  There  the  French  bore 
the  full  brunt  of  the  war  and  acquitted  them- 
selves with  honor.  Their  opponents  were  not 
merely  the  Dutch,  whose  commerce  with  the 
Levant  they  were  bent  on  destroying,  but  also 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  at  that  time  the  allies 
of  Holland  and  held  the  protectorate  of  the 
larger  part  of  Sicily. 

In  these  g^reat  battles  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  established  the  power  of  the  French 
navy  in  southern  waters,  Tourville  took  a  prom- 
inent part,  and  performed  many  a  gallant  deed, 
from  the  relief  of  Messina  under  Valbelle,  when 
he  recaptured  a  French  ship  from  ten  Spanish 
gallejrs  under  the  raking  fire  of  Fort  Reggio,  to 
the  battle  of  Palermo  under  Vivonne  and  Du 
Quesne,  when  he  reconnoitred  the  harbor  with 
great  daring  and  drew  up  the  plan  of  attack. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Holland, 
Tourville  returned  to  harass  his  former  foes, 
the  Barbary  corsairs,  and  assisted  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  where  he 
again  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  skill 
and  audacity  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy's 
harbors.  He  also  took  part  in  the  terrible 
bombardment  of  Genoa  by  the  French  in  1684. 
The  ambitious  schemes  of  conquest  of  Louis 
XIV  had  led  him  to  look  with  envious  eyes 
upon  the  fair  Italian  city  which  was  then  un- 
der the  protection  of  Spain,  and  he  determined 
to  make  her  a  dependency  of  France.  So  a 
French  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  vessels 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  harbor  of  Genoa, 
and  French  bombs  fell  like  hail  upon  the  roofs 
of  the  city.     More  than  thirteen  thousand  of 
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those  deadly  missiles  were  poured  upon  the 
beautiful  churches  and  palaces,  and  left  them  a 
crumbling  mass  of  ruins.  Plucky  Genoa  sur- 
rendered in  the  end,  but  not  until  her  streets 
were  mounds  of  wreckage  and  her  inhabitants 
had  reached  the  furthest  limits  of  endurance. 

Soon  after  this  display  of  French  force  Tour- 
ville  found  himself  greatly  advanced  in  rank 
and  influence.  The  death  of  Du  Quesne  left 
him  at  the  head  of  the  navy,  with  the  title  of 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  Levant,  and  a  few  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Marshal  of  France. 
This  rapid  promotion  was  due  partly  to  his  un- 
questioned ability  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
Seignelay,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  had 
been  an  active  agent  in  carrying  out  that 
policy  with  brilliant  and  marked  success.  The 
Marquis  of  Seignelay,  son  of  Colbert,  the 
founder  of  the  French  navy,  had  devoted  him- 
self heart  and  soul  to  the  great  ambition  of  his 
life,  — that  of  making  the  French  navy  supreme 
in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  What 
Colbert  and  Seignelay  planned,  Du  Quesne 
and  Tourville  accomplished.  For  this  end 
French  squadrons  had  fought  and  vanquished 
the  corsairs,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Holland, — 
every  nation,  in  fact,  whose  projects  of  naval 
extension  and  activity  and  whose  interest  in 
the  Mediterranean  interfered  in  any  way  with 
those  of  France.  But  the  appetite  for  power 
grows  with  success,  and,  having  realized  his 
dreams  of  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Seignelay  now  meditated  equal  preponderance 
VI  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

Since  1672,  when  at  Sole  Bay  the  French  and 
English  together  fought  against  the  Dutch, 
there  had  been  a  reversal  in  European  politics. 
A  revolution  in  England  had  deposed  the 
Catholic  king,  James  II,  and  had  brought  over 
from  across  the  Channel  William  of  Orange  as 
temporary  sovereign.  Protestant  England  and 
Holland  were  therefore  united  by  bonds  of  the 
closest  alliance,  both  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment At  this  juncture  Louis  XIV  espoused 
the  cause  of  James,  who  had  fled  to  France  and 
was  working  for  his  own  restoration  to  the 
English  throne.  The  war  which  was  declared 
in  1690  opened  as  a  duel  between  the  Catholic 
king,  Louis  XIV,  as  the  supporter  of  James, 
and  the  Protestant  king,  William  of  Orange,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  It  ended  as  a  coalition  of  Europe 
against  the  over-weening  ambition  of  France, 
or  rather  against  the  dynastic  ambition  of  the 
French  Crown. 

The  interest  of  this  war  centres  on  the  waters 
of  the  English  Channel  and  in  the  great  battle 
of  Beachy  Head,  which  forms  the  apogee  of  the 
short  but  dazzling  triumph  of  the  French  navy. 
For  a  moment  in  history  France  won  the  su- 
premacy of  the  seas.  It  was  but  a  moment, 
and  one  that  never  returned.  It  came  appro- 
priately to  increase  the  superficial  splendor  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.     It  was  in  itself  a  su- 


perficial triumph  dependent  upon  the  energy, 
strong  will,  and  well-conceived  plans  of  Seig- 
nelay, and  upon  the  courage  and  ability  of 
Tourville. 

On  a  day  in  June,  1690,  from  the  seaport 
town  of  Brest,  the  combined  French  fleet,  un- 
der Tourville  as  commander-in-chief,  crossed 
the  channel  to  the  Lizard  and  passed  along  the 
coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire.  As  the 
fleet  kept  close  to  the  shore,  the  English 
soldiers  standing  on  the  ramparts  of  Plymouth 
could  easily  watch  the  galleys  of  France. 
Seventy-eight  men-of-war,  many  carrying 
more  than  fifty  guns,  led  by  the  «  Royal  Sun,» 
the  admiral's  flagship,  went  slowly  on  in  quest 
of  the  English  fleet.  The  ships  of  England  lay 
in  the  Downs.  The  Dutch  contingent  had 
joined  them.  Admiral  Herbert,  LordTorring- 
ton,  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  but  of 
wilful  and  obstinate  temper  and  of  jealous 
disposition,  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  combined  squadrons.  It  was  near  the  rocks 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  the  hostile  fleets  took 
up  their  positions.  The  allies  were  inferior  in 
numbers,  having  only  fifty  or  sixty  ships  of  the 
line,  but  the  combination  of  the  two  greatest 
naval  powers  of  Europe  was  supposed  to  out- 
weigh in  quality  what  it  lacked  in  quantity. 

It  was  therefore  to  the  dismay  of  the  cen- 
tral government  that  Admiral  Torrington 
began  a  retreating  movement  toward  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
Beachy  Head,  halfway  to  the  Straits,  when  he 
received  orders  from  headquarters  to  fight  the 
enemy.  Tourville,  on  his  side,  had  also  been 
instructed  to  find  the  English  fleet  and  destroy 
it.  On  both  sides  there  was  no  alternative  but 
obedience.  Yet  both  of  the  hostile  admirals 
disapproved  of  the  decision  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  two  men  came  out  at  this  juncture.  Tour- 
ville overcame  his  annoyance,  and,  putting  the 
love  of  country  first,  decided  to  fight  his  best  at 
apy  cost.  Torrington  carried  his  self-love  and 
resentment  into  battle,  and,  while  the  «fate  of 
three  kingdoms  >>  hung  on  his  conduct,  he  held 
aloof  from  the  engagement,  keeping  only  with- 
in long  range  and  leaving  the  Dutch  squadron 
unsupported. 

Under  Admiral  Evertsen,  the  brave  Hol- 
landers, who  had  been  placed  in  the  van  and 
g^ven  the  signal  to  engage,  bore  down  full  sail 
upon  the  French  vanguard.  Even  the  con- 
temporary records  of  France  give  testimony  to 
the  gallant  stand  of  the  Dutch  squadron,  and 
the  courage  with  which  they  upheld  the  honor 
of  their  country.  Caught  between  the  fire  of 
the  French  vanguard  and  of  the  centre,  com- 
manded by  Tourville,  they  bore  for  eight  hours 
the  ceaseless  and  violent  cannonading  that 
swept  away  their  masts  and  rigging  and  did 
deadly  work  among  the  men.  At  last  the 
unequal  contest  ended  in  the  complete  annihi- 
lation of  the  Dutch  squadron.  The  mutilated 
ships  ran  aground  on  the  coast  and  were  burned 
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by  the  enemy.  Fifteen  vessels  were  sunk  or 
blown  up,  and  of  these  only  two  were  English. 
Torrington,  after  basely  leaving  his  allies  to 
their  fate,  g^ve  the  signal  for  retreat,  and  as 
darkness  came  to  cover  his  movements  he  fled 
with  his  ships  along  the  coast  of  Kent  and  took 
refuge  in  the  Thames,  pulling  up  the  buoys  as 
he  went  and  putting  out  the  beacons  along  the 
banks,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the  French 
to  follow  in  pursuit 

The  day  of  Tourville's  glorious  victory  was 
a  day  of  sorrow  and  ignominy  for  London. 
Terror  spread  throughout  the  city.  The 
danger  of  invasion  and  revolution  grew  hourly 
more  alarming,  ^ad  Tourville  been  a  Far- 
ragut  or  a  Dewey  he  would  doubtless  have 
taken  greater  risks  and  have  won  larger  tri- 
umphs. Braving  the  shoals  of  the  Thames,  as 
Farragfut  braved  the  torpedoes  of  Mobile  Bay, 
he  would  have  set  fire  to  the  shipping  and  de- 
stroyed the  remnants  of  the  enemy's  fleet. 
Then  London  itself  would  have  been  at  his 
mercy.  Even  the  impetuous  Seignelay  was 
impatient  for  an  invasion  of  the  Thames.  But 
how  long  Tourville  could  have  held  London 
with  a  desperate  nation  at  his  back  is  a  ques- 
tion. After-events  showed  that  he  was  possi- 
bly right  in  a  caution  which  at  the  time  made 
him  the  butt  of  so  much  criticism,  for  a  descent 
upon  England,  although  it  might  have  brought 
temporary  success,  would  doubtless  in  the  end 
have  proved  futile.  The  temper  of  the  people 
made  them  fear  a  foreign  invasion  more  than 
a  change  of  dynasty.  Even  the  partisans  of 
James  II  would  have  joined  to  repel  the 
Frenchmen. 

Tourville  contented  himself  with  ranging  the 
channel  and  burning  the  little  maritime  town 
of  Teignmouth.  But  the  sight  of  the  French 
ships  under  their  very  cliffs  roused  the  entire 
population  from  end  to  end  of  Devonshire,  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  Sussex.  In  twenty-four  hours 
thousands  of  raw  recruits  had  assembled,  form- 
ing a  tumultuous  but  enthusiastic  army,  ready 
to  defend  their  shores  at  all  odds.  Tourville 
was  soon  persuaded  that  an  attempt  on  the 
coast  would  be  useless,  and,  standing  out  to  sea, 
he  turned  his  fleet  toward  France. 

This  had  been  in  July.  In  the  next  Novem- 
ber Seignelay  died,  and  with  him  passed  away 
the  short-lived  glory  of  the  French  navy.  His 
successor,  Pontchartrain,  was  a  man  ignorant, 
incompetent,  and  injudicious.  A  faulty  ad- 
ministration soon  bronght  about  the  defeat  and 
decline  of  the  marine  which  had  given  so  fair  a 
promise  under  the  two  Colberts.  And  the  first 
and  most  disastrous  result  of  this  change  at 
headquarters  was  the  terrible  defeat  at  La 
Hogue. 

In  1692  a  new  descent  on  England  was  pro- 
jected by  Louis  XIV  and  James  II.  It  was  to 
be  the  final  blow  to  the  throne  of  William  of 
Orange.  The  entire  winter  was  spent  in  prep- 
arations. A  large  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  encamped  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 


was  in  readiness  for  James  to  place  himself  at 
its  head.  Five  hundred  transports  lay  at  Cher- 
bourg and  Havre  to  carry  the  troops  across  the 
Channel  and  effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
England.  Tourville,  commanding  the  Atlantic 
squadron  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  had  orders 
to  leave  Brest  and  protect  the  transportation  of 
the  troops;  then,  after  having  been  reenforced 
by  the  squadron  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  wherever  and  whatever  he 
might  be.  The  utmost  confidence  was  felt  in  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  A  large  part  of  the 
English  fleet,  it  was  expected,  would  desert  to 
King  James,  and  it  was  also  hoped  that  a  great 
body  of  the  people  would  rally  around  their 
former  sovereign  when  once  he  had  set  foot  on 
English  soil.  The  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty seemed  a  matter  of  certainty.  Theoret- 
ically the  plans  were  good.  Practically  they 
were  brought  to  nought  by  bad  weather,  the 
activity  of  the  allies,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
French  Minister. 

The  French  squadron  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  by  a 
severe  tempest  and  never  reached  the  scene  of 
action.  Tourville  was  detained  by  contrary 
winds  at  Brest  Meanwhile,  unknown  to  the 
French  government,  a  Dutch  squadron  of 
thirty-six  ships  of  the  line  had  appeared  in  the 
Downs  and  effected  a  junction  with  the  Eng- 
lish at  St  Helen's.  It  was  the  most  powerful 
fleet  ever  assembled  in  the  Channel,  — almost  a 
hundred  war-ships,  manned  by  forty  thousand 
men,  and  carrying  more  than  seven  thousand 
guns.  The  whole  of  this  force  was  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Russell,  who  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  government  to  find  and 
fight  the  enemy.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1692, 
this  great  armament  headed  for  the  French 
coast 

Tourville,  with  a  squadron  of  .only  forty  ships 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  had  already  left 
Brest  and  was  on  his  way  to  La  Hogue  to  es- 
cort the  transports.  The  two  armaments  came 
in  sight  of  one  another  off  the  Cape  of  Barfleur. 
The  disproportion  in  numbers  was  immense. 
The  French  counted  less  than  one  half  in  ves- 
sels, men,  and  guns.  It  seemed  madness  to 
engage  the  enemy.  But  Tourville  had  received 
orders  to  fight,  and  he  obeyed.  He  had  been 
allowed  no  freedom  of  action,  and  besides  he 
did  not  wish  to  lay  himself  open  again  to  the 
charge  of  over-caution.  At  noon  on  the  17th 
of  May  the  two  fleets  were  formed  in  line 
of  battle,  and  the  French  bore  down  full 
sail  on  the  long  stretch  of  the  enemy's  arma- 
ment with  a  daring  which  surprised  even  the 
allies.  From  the  first,  the  «  Royal  Sun,»  Tour- 
ville's flagship,  engaged  the  <<  Britannia, »  from 
whose  masthead  the  flag  of  Admiral  Russell 
was  flying.  The  duel  between  the  two  vessels 
was  long  and  desperate.  The  g^ins  were  equal, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  men  be- 
hind the  guns  were  superior  on  the  side  of  the 
English ;  their  aim  was  surer,  the  service  faster, 
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the  guns  in  better  condition.  And  on  this 
point  has  rested  Teutonic  superiority  from  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  down  to  our  own 
late  war  with  Spain.  But  Tour vi He  fought 
daringly  and  well,  and  the  gallant  old  <<  Royal 
Sun,»  the  finest  vessel  in  the  world,  after  up- 
holding the  honor  of  the  white  flag  with  a  cour- 
age and  tenacity  acknowledged  even  by  her 
opponents,  surrounded  by  six  vessels  of  the  en- 
emy and  sustaining  a  galling  fire,  was  towed 
off  at  sunset  like  a  g^eat  wounded  giant,  and 
the  admiral's  colors  were  transferred  to  the 
« Ambitious. »  .  For  fiv^  hours  the  struggle 
went  on.  The  English  lost  two  vessels,  the 
French  not  one.  Then,  when  the  night  fell, 
under  cover  of  a  fog,  the  French  spread  their 
sails  and  retreated  for  shelter  to  the  coast. 

Thus  far  it  had  been  an  honorable  defeat 
The  French  had  engaged  an  adversary  of  more 
than  double  their  strength  and  had  not  lost  a 
ship.  Had  there  been  a  Thames  behind  him 
Tourville  could  have  saved  his  fleet,  and  the 
glory  would  have  almost  equalled  a  victory. 
But  along  that  entire  coast  there  was  not  a 
naval  port  where  he  could  find  refuge.  So  the 
retreat  turned  into  a  flight,  and  the  whole  fleet 
of  the  enemy  followed  in  hot  pursuit  The 
smaller  French  vessels  made  for  the  treacher- 
ous Race  of  Alderney,  between  the  Channel  Isles 
and  the  French  coast,  where  shoals  and  rocks 
and  boiling  eddies  made  shipwreck  almost  cer- 
tain. It  was  the  plunge  of  despair,  but  the 
twenty  ships  that  took  it  reached  St.  Malo  un- 
injured, and  the  English  dared  not  follow  on 
the  dangerous  trail.  The  larger  vessels,  among 
them  the  «  Royal  Sun  »  and  the  «  Ambitious, » 
headed  for  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue,  where 
they  were  run  aground  on  the  beach  and  dis- 
mantled. There  the  English  chased  them  to 
their  very  sands,  and  set  fire  to  the  unrigged 
and  anchorless  hulks.  Fourteen  were  burned, 
and  for  miles  the  coast  was  illumined  by  the 
fiames  under  the  very  eyes  of  James  II. 

The  cause  of  the  English  king  was  lost,  but, 
more  important  still  for  France,  the  supremacy 
of  the  sea  passed  from  her  grasp  never  to  re- 
turn. Still  the  French  navy  was  not  annihil- 
ated. It  had  wonderful  recuperative  power. 
The  famous  privateers  of  St.  Malo  and  Dunkirk, 
Jean  Bart  and  his  confederates,  infested  the 
Channel  and  captured  several  thousand  of  the 
English  merchantmen.  A  year  after  La 
Hogue,  Tourville  showed  England  that  she  was 
not  yet  undisputed  mistress  of  the  sea.  The 
French  fleet,  with  surprising  alacrity,  had  been 
rebuilt  and  refitted.  France  still  took  the  palm 
for  speed  in  construction.  Almost  a  hundred 
ships  of  the  line  were  ready  to  take  the  sea. 

Tourville,  at  the  head  of  this  fleet,  slipped 
unnoticed  from  the  road  of  Brest,  and,  passing 
along  the  coast  of  Portugal,  lay  in  hiding  in  the 
Bay  of  Lagos.  He  was  determined  to  revenge 
La  Hogue,  and  his  prey  was  to  be  the  immense 


Smyrna  fleet  of  merchantmen  bound  for  the 
Mediterranean.  This  fleet,  the  largest  ever 
gathered  in  English  waters,  lay  at  Portsmouth 
waiting  for  her  Anglo-Dutch  escort  'There 
were  English,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  merchant 
ships  bound  for  the  marts  of  the  Levant ;  four 
hundred  sail  in  all,  a  dense  forest  of  masts  and 
rigging.  In  May,  1693.  they  stood  out  to  sea 
on  their  way  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Tour- 
ville was  supposed  to  be  lying  at  Brest,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  escort  anchored 
off  the  Island  of  Ushant  to  prevent  him  from 
coming  out  and  attacking  either  the  English 
coast  or  the  merchant  fleet.  Little  did  they 
dream  that  they  were  guarding  an  empty 
harbor. 

In  June  the  Smyrna  fleet  reached  the  south- 
ern point  of  Portugal.  As  it  rounded  Cape  St 
Vincent,  Tourville  sailed  out  of  Lagos  Bay. 
The  surprise  was  complete.  Admiral  Rooke, 
at  the  head  of  the  small  escort  squadron,  re- 
treated hurriedly  to  the  open  sea.  The  mer- 
chant fleet  was  abandoned  to  its  fate.  Ship 
after  ship  was  burned  by  the  French.  The 
whole  sea  was  wrapped  in  flame.  A  part  of  the 
merchantmen  fled  to  Cadiz,  others  attempted 
to  pass  through  the  Straits.  Tourville  followed 
even  as  far  as  Gibraltar  and  Malaga  and  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction.  A  hundred 
ships  paid  the  penalty  of  the  Frenchman's  re- 
venge. This  blow  to  English  and  Dutch  com- 
merce was  deep  and  far-reaching.  They  had 
expected  large  profits ;  they  had  reaped  enor- 
mous losses.  And  the  hurt  to  their  pride  was 
no  less  great  The  large  escort  fleet  that  had 
watched  outside  the  empty  harbor  of  Brest 
while  cargoes  worth  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
were  being  destroyed  by  the  enemy  was  re- 
ceived with  jeers  on  its  return  to  England. 

This  fearful  reprisal  was  almost  the  last  of 
the  notable  services  that  Tourville  rendered  to 
France.  The  cautious  policy  of  Pontchartrain 
replaced  great  naval  battles  by  privateering 
and  attacks  on  the  enemy's  trade,  and  the 
broader  powers  of  the  hero  of  Beachy  Head 
were  left  without  scope.  He  continued  to 
serve  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  we  do  not  hear 
of  him  in  any  important  enterprise. 

Tourville's  knowledge  of  the  sea  extended 
over  a  wide  field ;  he  was  familiar  with  every 
detail  of  his  profession.  He  was  able  as  a  tac- 
tician, he  added  to  the  art  of  signalling,  and  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  Frenchman  is  due 
the  progress  in  naval  science.  He  was  perhaps 
the  gfreatest,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  bril- 
liant of  the  admirals  of  France ;  and  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  French 
navy  at  the  moment  of  her  supremacy.  Wholly 
unlike  Du  Quesne  in  birth,  character,  temper- 
ament, career,  and  talent,  he  shared  with  him 
and  with  the  two  Colberts  the  glory  of  having 
made  France  a  great  naval  power. 

Jessie  P.  Frothingham. 
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•  Old  Yew,  which  g^aspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  under-lying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 
Thy  roots  arc  wrapt  about  the  bones.* 

—Tennyson,  In  Memoriam. 

WHILE  peace  is  doubtless  the  ideal 
condition  among  men,  the  mar- 
tial spirit  is  one  of  the  strongest 
impulses  of  human  nature.  We  rejoice 
in  the  arts  of  peace;  we  glory  in  the 
triumphs  of  war.  We  honor  the  man  who 
devotes  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  peace, 
but  we  reserve  our  highest  meed  of  praise 
for  the  hero  who  returns  from  victorious 
battle.  The  millions  of  men  who  die  in 
the  peaceful  walks  of  life  are  buried  in 
silence  and  their  graves  are  soon  forgot- 


ten; but  the  nation  gathers  together  its 
soldier  dead  as  its  richest  treasures, 
buries  them  with  the  sounding  honors  of 
war,  and  watches  over  them  with  a  vigil 
that  never  sleeps.  If  the  soldier's  name 
is  known,  it  is  preserved  in  imperishable 
records, —  if  unknown  his  grave  is  kept  as 
that  of  one  whose  deeds  outlive  his  name. 
The  bivouacs  whence  martial  songs 
ascended  with  the  smoke  of  many  camp- 
fires  as  incense  to  the  god  of  war  are 
broken  up,  and  the  singers  have  gone 
their  ways ;  but  they  who  are  gathered  to 
the  bivouac  of  the  dead  disperse  not 
again,  but  remain  in  silence  while  their 
graves  are  strewn  with  tributes  of  love  by 
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their  grateful  countrymen  who  mingle 
their  sighs  with  the  odors  of  flowers  as 
incense  to  the  God  of  peace. 

In  places  where,  in  the  awful  chorus  of 
war,  the  roll  of  musketry  blended  with 
the  deafening  thunders  of  artillery; 
where  men  by  thousands,  frenzied  with 
the  delirium  of  battle,  hurled  themselves 
upon  the  merciless  engines  of  death; 
where  the  uproar  of  strife  shook  the  earth 
and  filled  the  air  with  pandemonium, — 
Nature  to-day  wears  her  blandest  smile ; 
scarcely  a  sound  is  heard  above  the 
linnet's  song  or  the  bluebird's  note ;  a  rich 
greensward  covers  the  earth;  evergreens 
and  shrubbery  grow  beneath  the  shelter- 
ing arms  of  the  oak  and  elm ;  white  and 
crimson  flowers  spring  from  the  blood- 
soaked  soil,  while  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  graves  and  gravelled 
walks  enhance  the  beauty  and  quiet  of 
the  scene.  Our  eighty-three  national 
cemeteries  are  as  so  many  emeralds  strung 
upon  a  crimson  cord.  About  half  of  these 
cemeteries  are  upon  fields  of  battle  of 
greater  or  less  renown.  Some  of  them 
are   small   indeed,  containing  as  few  as 


twenty-five  bodies ;  but  over  them  all  the 
Government  watches  with  equal  loving 
care. 

To  give  a  full  account  of  the  national 
cemeteries  of  our  country  would  be  to 
write  a  history  of  the  American  wars, — 
especially  of  the  Civil  War,  from  which 
resulted  the  national  cemetery  system. 
The  track  of  a  great  army  is  marked  by 
the  burial-places  of  its  dead. 

In  the  strife  between  the  North  and 
South  it  was  the  plan  of  the  Washington 
government  to  drive  the  Confederates 
southward,  split  the  Confederacy  in  twain 
by  opening  the  Mississippi  River  and 
making  it  a  highway  for  the  movement  of 
Federal  troops  and  supplies.  When,  in 
pursuance  of  this  plan  General  Grant  was 
massing  his  forces  at  Pittsburg  Landing  to 
move  against  Corinth,  Mississippi,  40,000 
Confederates  led  by  General  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April. 
1862,  made  a  determined  effort  to  crush 
Grant's  army,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  To  this  first  great  battle  of 
the  war,  in  which  the  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  was  10,000  on  each 
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side,  was  due  the  location  on  the  battle- 
field of  the  beautiful  Shiloh  National 
Cemetery,  where  3,605  Union  soldiers 
rest  in  quiet  sleep. 

Later  in  the  summer  Grant  pushed 
southward  through  Tennessee  and 
captured  Corinth,  but  on  the  5th  and  6th 
of  October  the  Confederates,  under  Gen- 
erals Van  Dom  and  Price,  made  a  desper- 
ate but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retake 
the  city.  As  a  consequence  another 
National  Cemetery  is  here  located,  con- 
taining the  bodies  of  5,729  Federal 
soldiers. 

At  Memphis,  Tennessee,  which  was 
captured  on  the  6th  of  June,  1862,  by  the 
fleet  of  Commodore  Davis,  and  was  made 
a  base  of  operations  for  the  Union  army, 
although  no  great  battle  was  fought 
there,  the  National  Cemetery  contains  an 
army  of  the  silent  dead  numbering  14,015. 


ments  number:  known,  4,000;  unknown,  12,722; 
total,  16,722.  The  cemetery  is  almost  entirely 
artificial, —  all  flats  and  terraces, —  located  on 
the  hillside  overlooking  Lake  Centennial, 
about  two  miles  north  of  Vicksburg  post  office, 
— probably  the  handsomest  cemetery  the  gov- 
ernment has. » 

There  are  four  other  National  Cemeter- 
ies on  the  lower  Mississippi  River, —  one 
at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  containing  3, 1 36 
graves;  one  at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana, 
containing  3,836;  one  at  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  containing  3,052;  and  one  at 
Chalmette,  near  New  Orleans,  with 
12,751. 

The  greatest  single  battle  of  the  war 
was  fought  on  Northern  soil.  While 
Grant  was  conducting  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg. the  great  Confederate  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  boldly  determined  to  in- 
vade the  Norfh.      The  Army  of  the  Po- 


Gettysburg   National  Cemetery 


For  three  months  during  the  summer  of 
1863  Grant  carried  on  his  stupendous  op- 
erations against  Vicksburg.  during  which 
many  thousands  were  killed  or  died  of 
disease.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Vicksburg  National  Cemetery  thus  de- 
scribes it : 

«The  area  of  this  cemetery  is  about  forty 
acres.     It  was  established  in  1865.     The  inter- 


tomac  was  despatched  to  intercept  him, 
and  the  nation  held  its  breath  in  suspense. 
A  great  battle  was  at  hand  which  might 
decide  the  destiny  of  the  Republic.  The 
two  armies,  each  numbering  about  70,000 
men,  met  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  ist  of  July,  1863. —  the  Federal  forces 
being  in  command  of  General  George  G. 
Meade.     For  two  days   the  battle  raged 
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without  decisive  results,  though  40,000 
dead  and  wounded  lay  upon  the  field. 
The  night  of  the  second  day  and  the  fore- 
noon of  the  third  were  spent  by  both 
armies  in  preparation  for  the  final  strug- 
gle.    About    noon    two    hundred    heavy 


dedication,  on  November  19,  1863,  was 
made  memorable  by  the  celebrated  ad- 
dress of  President  Lincoln,  which,  for 
simplicity  of  language,  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, sublimity  of  thought,  and  intensity 
of  noble  feeling  and  purpose,  has  few,  if 


Thb  Sheridan  Monument,  Arlington  Cbmbtbrt 


guns  burst  into  a  furious  cannonade.  For 
two  hours  the  Confederate  artillery  di- 
rected its  fire  upon  the  Union  centre. 
Then  there  was  an  ominous  silence.  The 
critical  moment  had  come.  An  assaulting 
column  headed  by  the  Virginia  veterans, 
led  by  General  Pickett,  sprang  forward 
in  a  final  desperate  attempt  to  break  the 
Union  lines, — but  in  vain.  They  were 
hurled  back  with  dreadful  slaughter,  and 
the  iron-hearted  Lee  led  his  shattered 
legions  back  to  Virginia,  having  lost  over 
30,000  of  his  army  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured.  The  loss  of  this  battle  and 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg  the  next  day,  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  turning  of  the 
tide  in  the  Civil  War.  Hence  the  Gettys- 
burg National  Cemetery  is  deemed  one  of 
the  most  important,  as  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  all  the  land.      Its 


any,  equals  in  all  literature.    As  it  cannot 
be  too  often  read,  it  is  here  given  in  full : 

«  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
position that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are 
met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  a  final  resting- 
place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a 
larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract  The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.     It 
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is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us, — that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom ;  and  that  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. » 

General  Rosecrans.  in  command  of  the 
Federal  forces  about  Chattanooga,  met 
with  a  serious  defeat  at  Chickamauga  in 
the  fall  of  1863  and  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Chattanooga,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Confederates  under  Gener- 
als Bragg,  Johnston,  and  Longstreet.  But 
Hooker,  with  two  corps  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  hurried  to  his  relief.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  also  arrived  with  his  divi- 


guns  completely  commanded  the  city; 
but  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  November,  by 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  actions  of  the 
war,  the  Union  forces  scaled  the  heights 
and  drove  the  Confederates  from  Tennes- 
see. The  men  who  lost  their  lives  in 
these  engagements  about  Chattanooga 
were  gathered  into  the  beautiful  National 
Cemetery  at  that  place,  where  13, 149  sleep 
the  dreamless  sleep. 

The  final  campaigns  of  the  war  were 
planned  between  Grant  and  Sherman. 
Sherman  was  to  march  against  Johnston 
and  his  stronghold,  Atlanta;  while  Grant 
was  to  take  personal  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  operations 
against  Lee  and  Richmond. 

On  May  7,  1864,  Sherman  moved  from 
Chattanooga  with  60,000  men.  After 
fighting  the  battles  of  Dalton,  Resaca» 
Dallas,  and  Kenesaw  Mountains,  he  had, 
by   the     loth    of    July,    by   skilful    flank 
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sion.  General  Grant,  who  had  been  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  in  the 
West,  assumed  control  of  operations  at 
Chattanooga.  The  Confederates  had 
taken  position  upon  the  apparently  un- 
assailable heights  of  Missionary  Ridge 
and  Lookout  Mountain,  from  which  their 


movements,  compelled  Johnston  to  with- 
draw within  the  defences  of  Atlanta. 
After  nearly  two  months*  resistance, 
Atlanta  was  evacuated ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
September  the  Union  army  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  General  J.  B.  Hood, 
who  had  succeeded  Johnston,   threw  his 
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army  in  Sherman's  rear  and  headed  north- 
ward, fully  expecting  by  this  movement 
to  compel  the  Union  general  to  abandon 
his  campaign.  But  General  George  H. 
Thomas  was  detached  from  Sherman's 
army  and  sent  north  with  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  to  confront  Hood  at  Nash- 
ville. Here,  on  the  15th  and  i6th  of  De- 
cember, 1864,  was  fought  one  of  the  most 
interesting  battles  of  the  war,  resulting 
in  the  practical  destruction  of  Hood's 
army.  The  National  Cemetery  at  this 
place  contains  the  remains  of  many  others 
besides  those  who  were  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Nashville.  The  cemetery  is  located 
about  six  miles  north  of  the  city  and  con- 
tains a  little  more  than  sixty-four  acres  of 
undulating  land  which  is  inclosed  by  a 
stone  wall  with  an  arched  entrance  resem- 
bling that  of  Arlington.  Virginia.  Many 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  have  been 
planted,  adding  greatly  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  place.  There  are  16,638 
graves,  of  which  11,927  are  known  and 
4, 7 1 1  are  unknown. 

When  Hood  headed  northward,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  and  to  the  consternation  of 
the  South  Sherman  cut  loose  from  all  con- 
nections with  the  North,  and,  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1864,  at  the  head  of  60,000  veterans, 
began  his  celebrated  *<  March  to  the  Sea,  ^ 
heading  for  Savannah,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away.  On  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber he  made  that  city  his  headquarters, 
having  swept  all  opposition  before  him. 
On  the  I  St  of  February,  1865,  he  began 
his  no  less  remarkable  march  from  Savan- 
nah, through  Orangeburg,  Columbia, 
Fayetteville,  and  Goldsboro,  to  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  where,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1865,  he  received  the  surrender  of 
the  army  of  General  Johnston.  The  bod- 
ies of  the  soldiers  lost  in  Sherman's  cam- 
paigns have  been  gathered  into  the 
National  Cemeteries  at  Chattanooga  and 
in  North  and  South  Carolina. 

While  Sherman  was  conducting  these 
famous  marches,  Grant,  at  the  head  of 
140,000  men.  was  engaged  in  one  of  the 
greatest  military  operations  of  history. 
On  the  3d  of  May,  1864,  he  put  his  great 
army  in  motion.  On  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th,  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness  was  fought ;  and  from  the  9th  to 
the  1 2th,  the  bloody  struggle  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  House.  By  the  first  of  June, 
he  was  at  Cold  Harbor,  within  twelve 
miles  of  Richmond,  where  the  Federal 
forces  were  defeated  with  fearful  slaugh- 


ter. Within  a  month  Grant  had  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  no  less 
than  60.000  men,  while  the  Confederates 
had  lost  35.000.  The  nation  stood 
appalled  at  the  frightful  slaughter;  but  a 
constant  stream  of  reinforcements  re- 
plenished the  Union  ranks.  Grant  now 
shifted  his  army  to  the  southeast  of  Rich- 
mond, with  a  view  to  the  capture  of 
Petersburg,  one  of  the  strongest  defences 
of  the  Confederate  capital.  For  nearly 
ten  months  this  stronghold  was  besieged, 
and,  on  the  2d  of  April.  1865.  was  taken 
by  storm.  Richmond  fell  the  next  day. 
Lee's  surrender  followed  a  few  days 
later,  and  with  the  capitulation  of  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Raleigh,  the 
Civil  War  came  practically  to  an  end. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  prior  struggles 
in  Virginia,  the  soil  of  that  State  fairly 
drank  the  soldiers'  blood.  The  following 
table  showing  the  number  of  national 
burying-grounds  in  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory indicates  clearly  where  the  war 
claimed  most  of  its  victims:* 


Virginia 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Georgjia    

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

Missouri 

South  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Arkansas 

New  York 

Illinois 

District  of  Columbia 

Pennsylvania 

Texas  

Kansas 

Indiana 

Florida 

Indian  Territory 

New  Jersey 

California 

Mexico  City,  Mex 

West  Virginia 

Montana  

Alabama 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Iowa 


Total. 


Cbmf.- 

TERIBS 


17 

7 
3 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 
6 
3 
3 


Inter- 
ments 


76,777 

57.432 

25.557 

23.923 

20.945 

i».955 

14.243 

« 2,343 

10,619 

10,050 

8.930 

8,62s 

7.176 

6,792 

6.092 

4,140 

3.90» 
3^602 
3.049 
2,456 
2,818 
1,609 
1,446 
1,258 

1,2X6 

i,oj6 
S22 
761 
730 


83 


337.296 


Because  of  its  general  and  historical 
interest,  the  cemetery  at  Anderson ville. 
Georgia,  deserves  special  mention.  It 
contains  twenty-five  acres  of  ground,  is 
walled  in  with  stone,  sown  with  Bermuda 
grass,  and  liberally  planted  with  shrub- 
bery and  evergreens.    Of  the  13,714  Union 


♦These  figures  are  for  1898.  and  do  not  include  the 
deceased  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  war. 
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soldiers  buried  there,  12,789  are  known. 
Among  these  dead,  26  States  are  repre- 
sented. 

Our    system    of    national     cemeteries 
ought  to  be  a  bond  of  union ;  hitherto  it 
has  not  been  so.    More  than 
three  fourths  of  them  con- 
taining over  290,000  soldier 
dead,   are    located    in    the 
Southern  States,  and  their 
presence  has  been   a  con- 
stant reminder  to  the  peo- 
ple   of    the    South    of    the 
dreadful  struggle  by  which 
their  land  was  devastated 
and  many  thousands  of  their 
brave   men  perished.      But 
Southern    sentiment    has 
been    slowly    changing;     a 
new  generation  has  arisen, 
which,  while  proudly  cher- 
ishing the  valor  of  its  sires, 
realizes  that  Secession  was 
a  stupendous  mistake:  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when    the    South  will    feel 
grateful  that  the  cause  for 
which  so  many  of  its  sons 
gave  their  lives  did  not  suc- 
ceed.    Since  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  Union  has  been 
more    nearly   a   union   of 
hearts  than  at  any  time  since  the  Revolu- 
tion; and  the  noble  utterance     of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  at  the  Peace  Jubilee   at 
Atlanta,    December    13,    1898,    has   done 
more  to  fuse  the  South  into  this  union  of 
hearts  than  any   other   declaration   ever 
made.     While  old,  gray  ex-Confederates 
stood  about   him    with    tears   streaming 
down   their  furrowed   faces,    he   thrilled 
their  very  souls  with  these  words : 

*  Every  soldier's  grave  made  during  the 
Civil  War  is  a  tribute  to  American  valor :  and 
while  we  differed  widely  about  the  future  of  the 
government,  those  differences  were  long  ago 
settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  the 
time  has  now  come  in  the  evolution  of  senti- 
ment, under  the  Providence  of  God,  when,  in 
the  spirit  of  fraternity,  we  should  share  with 
you  in  the  care  of  the  graves  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers. » 

When  this  patriotic  and  fraternal  declar- 
ation shall  be  carried  out,  and  the  Confed- 
erate cemeteries  be  included  in  the  sys- 
tem of  national  burying-grounds,  then 
will  the  graves  of  the  soldier  dead  become, 
indeed,  a  bond  of  union  to  the  nation. 

Arlington  Cemetery  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  nation's  burial-grounds. 


The  Arlington  Mansion,  built  by  George 
Washington  Park  Custis,  the  grandson  of 
Martha  Washington,  is  scarcely  less  ven- 
erated than  Mount  Vernon.  At  the  death 
of  Custis  the  estate  fell  to  his  only  living 


General  I^awton's  Grave 

child,  Mary  Randolph  Custis,  who  in  1832 
married  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Lee.  When  Lee 
left  Arlington  to  enter  the  Confederate 
service  the  place  was  seized  by  the  United 
States.  In  1864  it  was  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment for  taxes.  This  sale  being  declared 
illegal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  George  Washington  Custis  Lee, 
the  heir  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
compromised  with  the  government,  and 
for  the  sum  of  $150,000  transferred  to  the 
United  States  all  his  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  the  estate.  The  building  is  an 
imposing  structure,  the  central  portion 
being  sixty  feet  wide,  with  a  portico 
supported  by  eight  Ionic  columns.  The 
two  wings  are  each  forty  feet  wide,  giv- 
ing a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  It  is  of  brick,  coverd  with  stucco, 
and  kept  chastely  white, —  a  fitting 
structure  for  the  official  residence  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  nation's  greatest 
cemetery.  A  charming  place  is  this 
beautiful  city  of  the  dead,  with  its  undu- 
lating grounds,  its  covering  of  green 
dotted  everywhere  with  the  little  marble 
pillars   that   mark   the   resting-places  of 
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the  silent  multitude,  its  shrubbery,  its 
evergreens,  its  elms  and  stately  oaks, 
some  of  which  have  stood  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  Here  is  buried  the  dash- 
ing Sheridan,  the  intrepid  Gushing,  the 
brave  and  lamented  Lawton,  besides 
many  others  well  known  to  fame.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  is  the 
<*  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Dead.^^ 

There  were  about  2.213,365  individual 
soldiers  in  the  Union  armies  during  the 
Civil  War,  of  whom  1,727,353  were  alive 
when  the  war  ended.  Nearly  1,000,000 
of  the  old  soldiers  still  remain.  But  the 
silent  reaper  has  been  very  busy.  An 
army  of  more  than  30,000  is  mustered  out 
by  death  each  year.  By  applying  the 
well-known  mortality  tables  it  is  found 
that  in  ten  years  hence  626,231  will  sur- 
vive; in  twenty  years,  251,727;  in  thirty 
years,  37,033;  in  forty  years,  340.  By 
1940  <*taps*^  will  probably  have  been 
sounded  over  the  last  soldier  of  the  Grand 
Army.* 

In  treating  of  the  National  Cemeteries 


*  These  figures,  with  much  other  valuable  informa- 
tion, were  furnished  by  Colonel  F.  C.  Ainsworjh,  Chief 
of  the  Record  and  Pension  Office,  Washington. 


we  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  Civil  War, 
for  the  reason  that  the  cemeteries  are  so 
largely  made  up  of  the  soldiers  of  that 
war.  But  the  dead  of  other  wars  have 
not  been  forgotten.  In  the  city  of  Mexico 
1,446  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war  are 
watched  over  with  equal  care;  while  on 
the  lonely  spot  where  Custer  and  his 
brave  men  met  their  fate  the  bodies  of 
1,216  soldiers  sleep  beneath  the  Stars  and 
Stripes ;  for  wherever  the  soldier  dead  are 
buried  the  flag  waves  above  their  dust. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  war  and  those 
who  have  fallen  in  the  Philippines  have 
not  been  overlooked.  From  every  battle- 
field, from  every  prison  place, —  within 
the  United  States  and  across  distant  seas. 
—  the  great  American  Republic,  which  is 
not  ungrateful,  purposes  to  gather  its 
soldier  dead, —  the  private  as  well  as  the 
officer  of  high  rank, —  and  bury  them 
with  military  honors  in  the  places  sacredly 
set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Well  did 
President  McKinley  say  in  his  Atlanta 
speech,  **  The  memory  of  the  dead  will  be 
a  precious  legacy,  and  the  disabled  will 
be  the  nation's  care.** 

W.  Dudley  Mabrv. 

Washington,  D.C. 
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AFTER  all  it  is  not  in  multiplication 
of  departments,  nor  in  wealth  and 
equipment,  any  more  than  in  age 
and  the  strait- waistcoat  of  ^<  traditions,* 
that  the  greatness  of  a  university  consists. 
A  university  is  a  reservoir  of  personality. 
What  has  Cornell  in  the  way  of  men  to- 
day ?  Cornellians  learn  the  history  and 
evolution  of  the  law  from  no  less  apoet  than 
the  author  of  «  Nathan  Hale»  and«TheBlue 
and  the  Gray,  *  Judge  Francis  Miles  Finch, 
late  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 
They  study  French  and  Italian  under  Pro- 
fessor T.  F.  Crane,  the  greatest  of  authori- 
ties on  mediaeval  story  and  folklore  in 
general.  For  ancient  and  mediaeval  history 
they  go  to  that  Professor  Burr  whom  the 
Venezuela  boundary  incident  revealed  as  a 
paleographer  and  historical  expert  better 
than  the  best  Great  Britain  could  find.  In 
political  institutions  Cornellians  sit  at  the 
feet  of  J.  W.  Jenks,  ^*  trust  expert  >>  of  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission ;  and 


in  social  science  they  learn  of  W.  F.  Will- 
cox,  now  on  leave  of  absence  to  serve  the 
United  States  as  chief  statistician  in 
charge  of  methods  on  the  Twelfth  Census. 
In  American  history  they  have  Professor 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  whom  the  world  knows 
as  historian  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
American  literature,  but  from  whom  Cor- 
nellians learn  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional history  of  their  native  land. 
Parenthetically  it  may  here  be  noted  that 
this  surplus  or  reserve  scholarship  over 
and  above  the  daily  demands  of  the  class- 
room is  productive  of  the  whole  difference 
between  the  great  scholar  and  the  special- 
ist who  sees  the  world  in  only  one  as- 
pect. Every  university  has  some  ^  mere 
specialists,  >>  and  should  have,  for  the  shaft 
sunk  by  the  miner  discloses  some  things  ■ 
not  visible  from  the  mountain-top.  But 
on  the  other  hand  not  every  college  or 
university  has  on  its  staff  of  instruction 
men  whose  scholarship  is  wider  in  scope 


•  Concluded  from  the  Self  Culture  Magazine  for  April,  1900,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2,  p.  102. 
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than  the  titles  of  their  chairs.  And  this  is 
not  as  it  should  be,  for  every  youth  while 
at  college  should  be  given  the  wide  hori- 
zon of  the  mountain-top.  and  not  spend  all 
his  time  with  pick  and  shovel  in  the  lodes 
of  the  fact-miners.  Cornell,  then,  is  one 
of  the  institutions  blessed  with  men  of 
broad  culture  as  well  as  with  delvers  in 
special  lore. 

A  representative  trio  of  the  men  from 
whom  Comellians  learn  comprises  Pro- 
fessor Burt  Green  Wilder,  who  fills  the 
chair  of  neurology,  physiology,  and  verte- 
brate zoology;  Professor  Morse  Stephens, 
in  whose  charge  are  the  history  of  Eng- 
land and  of  modern  Europe ;  and  Professor 
Herbert  Wade  Hibbard,  whose  special 
field  is  that  of  railway  mechanical  engi- 
neering. The  first  of  these  three  has  now 
taught  at  Cornell  nearly  thirty-two  years. 
Pupil  of  Agassiz,  that  great  maker  of  sci- 
entists. Dr.  Wilder  has  himself  a  record 
scarcely  less  remarkable.  His  influence 
and  inspiration  have  formed  scientific 
scholars  in  such  widely  diverging  fields  as 
ichthyology,  in  which  David  Starr  Jordan 
may  be  mentioned ;  entomology,  in  which 
Professor  J.  H.  Comstock  is  without  peer; 
histology  and  microscopical  methods,  of 
which  Professor  S.  H.  Gage  is  representa- 
tive; and  bacteriology,  in  which  field  Ver- 
anus  A.  Moore,  formerly  chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  now 
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Judge  Francis  M.  Finch 

professor  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  at 
Cornell,  though  not  the  only  distinguished 
man  who  can  be  called  a  scientific  disciple 
of  Dr.  Wilder,  may  be  taken  as  typical. 
The  chiefs  of  the  United  States  scientific 
bureaus,  and  the  principal  men  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  sometimes  Cor- 
nell men  themselves,  usually  have  Cornell 
men  under  them,  and  their  testimony  may 
be  taken  as  final  judgment  on  Cornellians 
as  scientists.  Their  verdict  is :  ^^  The  Cor- 
nell man  knows  how  to  do  things.  He 
might  not  alwa^'s.  on  examination,  show 
as  wide  an  acquaintance  with  his  subject 
as  the  man  from  some  other  institution, 
but  he  knows  his  methods  and  is  full  of 
resource.  If  you  give  him  a  matter  to 
work  out  you  need  not  stand  over  him  all 
the  time  and  tell  him  what  to  do  next. 
He  is  always  the  most  useful  man  in  the 
laboratory,  because  he  knows  how  to  do 
things.  ^^  This  is  the  verdict  frequently 
expressed  both  in  public  and  in  private 
on  the  Cornell  scientific  man  when  new 
from  the  University.  A  few  years  later  it 
is  his  turn  to  take  charge  of  things  and 
pronounce  the  verdict.  There  are  many 
eminent  teachers  of  science  at  Cornell  be- 
sides Professor  Wilder,  but  upon  review 
of  the  whole  situation  it  becomes  clear 
that  his  is  the  largest  individual  share  of 
the  credit  for  all  this,  which  is  now  a 
characteristic  quality  of  all  scientific  train- 
ing at  Cornell. 
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Professor  Morse  Stephens  is  an  English- 
man, Oxford-trained,  author  of  a  standard 
history  of  the  French  Revolution.  But, 
like  others  who  have  been  mentioned,  his 
scholarship  is  broad  as  well  as  thorough. 
Coming  of  a  family  identified  for  several 
generations  with  the  British  East  Indian 
Service,  he  is  particularly  interested  in 
the  wider  history  of  the  British  Empire 
and  in  colonial  systems  in  general.  Ac- 
cordingly he  has  written  a  book  on  Por- 
tugal, that  earliest  of  modern  colonizing 
nations;   and   several   on   phases   of    the 
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special  courses  in  the  history  of  the  va- 
rious portions  of  the  British  Colonial  Em- 
pire. And  in  this  day,  when  the  United 
States  has,  willingly  or  not,  become  im- 
perial,—  not  in  the  cant  political  sense  of 
having  sway  over  subject  peoples,  but  in 
the  strictly  correct  sense  of  including  in 
its  dominion  lands  Arctic,  temperate,  and 
tropical,  peoples  Occidental  and  Oriental, 
white,  black,  and  brown,  and  languages, 
laws,  and  customs  as  varying  as  those  of 
the  English-speaking  people  of  most  of 
the  States,  the  French-speaking  portion 
of  the  population  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  of  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  and  the  West  Indies  are  from 
the  motley  aggregation  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  the  Mohammedan  and  Chris- 
tian Malays  of  the  Philippines.— the  im- 
portance to  American  statecraft  of  such 
teachers  as  Professor  Morse  Stephens  of 
Cornell  will  become  daily  more  apparent. 
As  to  Professor  Hibbard.  he  is  but  an- 
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too,  when,  last  year,  the  United  States 
Minister  to  China  secured  places  for  a 
couple  of  Americans  on  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  Service,  and  sent  to 
Cornell  for  men  peculiarly  qualified  to 
represent  the  United  States  creditably  in 
that  service,  his  action  had  its  justifica- 
tion not  only  in  the  careers  of  such  Cor- 
nellians  as  Andrew  D.  White  and  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  or  of  such  historical  and 
economic  experts  as  Professors  Burr,  Jenks, 
and  Willcox.  but  also  in  the  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor  Morse  Stephens   was  here  giving 


other  representative  of  Cornell  breadth 
and  thoroughness.  Graduating  as  A.B. 
from  Brown  University,  he  then  spent 
two  years  in  the  shops  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Locomotive  Works  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  locomotives.  Thereafter 
he  graduated  from  the  Sibley  College  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  entered  the  motive  power  de- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
whence  presently  he  found  promotion  in 
a  transfer  to  the  Lehigh  system.  A  call 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota  led  him  to 
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Spend  a  year  or  two  teaching  mechanical 
engineering  generally  and  his  specialty  in 
particular.  Thereupon  came  the  creation. 
a  little  over  two  years  since,  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering at  Cornell,  which  drew  him  to  his 
chair  here.  The  railroads  give  his  depart- 
ment the  heartiest  support,  and  students 
flock  to  his  teachings.  He  himself  is  the 
one  expert  in  the  country  best  fitted  to 
take  charge  of  the  work.  Little  more  can 
be  said  historically  of  a  department  less 
than  two  years  old,  but  its  future  prospect 
knows  no  limits  but  those  of  North  Amer- 
ican railway  interests. 

Then  there  is  Professor  Hiram  Corson, 
who  has  g^ven  so  many  a  lover  of  litera- 
ture an  introduction  to  the  great  poets, 
—  whether  to  Browning,  Shakespeare,  or 
Milton, —  whose  little  ^^  Primer  of  English 
Verse  ^^  is  the  key  to  such  a  treasure- 
house  of  vivifying  study,  whose  <<Aims  of 
Literary  Study,  ^*  though  falling  far  short 
of  the  living  inspiration  of  the  man,  is,  for 
all  that,  the  vade  mecum  of  the  teacher  of 
literature.  What  Professor  Corson  means 
to  Cornell,  and  to  students  of  literature  in 
America  generally,  may  perhaps  be  best 
stated  in  the  words  of  Professor  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  when  reviewing  Cor- 
son's ^Aims  of  Literary  Study  >>  in  *The 
Dial»: 

« We  have  very,  very  few  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish literature  who  have  exercised  any  such  in- 
fluence over  their  students  as  Zarncke  exercised 
for  many  years  over  some  of  the  best  scholars 
■of  Germany.  But  of  these  few  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Professor  Corson  is  one.  .  .  . 
Among  all  the  teachers  in  America  I  suppose 
Professor  Corson  is  one  of  the  few  who  are 
really  men  of  genius.  With  all  his  eccentri- 
-cities  and  mistakes  (I  speak  with  too  much 
earnestness  to  have  regard  to  conventionality) 
Professor  Corson  has  a  keenness  of  insight  into 
the  living  meaning  of  things  that  I  can  com- 
pare only  with  the  power  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  or 
possibly  of  Professor  Dowden,  among  those 
now  living  who  have  gpven  thought  and  study 
to  the  interpretation  of  literature. » 

Standing  firm  for  the  assimilative  study 
of  the  poets  themselves,  as  opposed  to 
study  about  them.  Professor  Corson  has  a 
power,  not  to  be  called  less  than  wonder- 
ful, of  guiding  students  to  the  essential, 
the  vital  heart  of  a  literary  work.  His 
students  do  not  spend  their  days  and 
nights  counting  the  prepositions  in  a  play 
of  Shakespeare,  but  in  realizing  in  its  en- 
.  tirety  its  dramatic  unity,  with  everything 


in  its  perspective  and  just  proportion.  It 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Corson  does  not  thus  guide  or 
accompany  his  students  to  the  heart  of 
the  subject  by  talking  to  them  about 
authors  and  their  works,  but  by  reading 
the  works  to  his  classes  in  a  way  to  give 
to  each  portion  its  due  importance  or  in- 
significance. This  Greek  sanity,  this 
clear  insight  and  sense  of  proportion,  is 
all  too  rare  to-day  in  every  field  of  life 


Professor  Hiram  Corson 

and  learning,  and  students  and  teachers 
of  literature  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
feel  that  Professor  Corson  has  given  them 
the  most  valuable  training  of  their  lives. 
For  many  a  long  year  he  has  been  to  those 
who  love  the  poets  for  their  poetry  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 
He  is  an  old  man  now, — he  was  private 
secretary  aforetime  to  Lewis  Cass,  and 
Senate  reporter  early  enough  in  the  cen- 
tury to  ^Hake>^  some  of  the  speeches  of 
Daniel  Webster, — but  he  is  still,  as  he 
has  long  been,  one  of  the  master  person- 
alities in  this  University  which  has  known 
so  many  great  teachers. 

Nor  would  it  do  to  pass  hastily  by  Pro- 
fessor Thurston,  who  left  the  presidency 
of  a  strong  technological  institute  to  build 
up  at  Cornell  —  out  of  nothing  —  the  Sib- 
ley College  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
which  is  now,  only  twelve  years  since  his 
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coming,  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  America,  and  with  the  highest  standard 
of  scholarship;  Professor  Fernow,  for 
twelve  years  first  and  only  chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry,  who 
left  that  work  to  organize  the  College  of 
Forestry  here,  of  which  he  is  Director; 
Professor  Hart,  head  of  the  large  depart- 
ment of  rhetoric  and  Fnglish  philology; 
A.  B.  Trowbridge,  professor  in  charge  of 
the  College  of  Architecture ;  and  J.  V.  Van 
Pelt,  the  brilliant  teacher  of  architectural 
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design ;  Dean  White,  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Germanic  Languages:  but 
already  this  article  unduly  <*  roars  and 
thunders  in  the  index,  *^  and  other  topics 
must  be  reached  in  their  turn. 

No  description  of  Cornell  would  be 
complete  without  some  mention  of  such 
strikingly  characteristic  features  as  the 
Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology,  the  best 
owned  by  any  educational  institution  out- 
side Germany, a  remarkably  large  and  well- 
selected  collection  presided  over  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Andrews,  the  yoimg  Comellian  who 
not  long  ago  startled  the  world  of  scholars 
by  deciphering  the  long-lost  inscription 
on  the  Parthenon;  the  Sage  Chapel, —  in 
which  Cornellians  sit  daily  at  the  tired 
hour  of  5  p.  M.  to  be  refreshed  and  uplifted 
by  the  master  works  of  organ  music, —  with 
its  beautiful  adjuncts,  the  Memorial  Chapel 
and    the    Memorial   Apse,    the  latter  of 


which  is  now  being  covered  with  the  larg- 
est scheme  of  figure  mosaics  yet  attempted 
in  America ;  and  the  Hydraulic  Laboratory, 
in  which,  by  a  costly  piece  of  engineering, 
there  is  tamed  to  experimental  purposes 
a  force  of  water  comparable  only  to  that 
encountered  in  great  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements. 

Nor  would  any  sketch  be  tolerable 
which  did  not  give  some  idea  of  the  Uni- 
versity library.  The  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  but  it  is  endowed 
with  $300,000,  the  income  from  which  is 
eked  out  from  other  sources,  so  that 
nearly  $20,000  is  annually  expended  solely 
upon  the  purchase  of  books.  This  library 
contains  many  unique  collections,  some  of 
which  —  notably  the  g^eat  collection  in 
the  field  of  the  history  of  superstition, 
persecution,  and  witchcraft  —  must  al- 
ways remain  unique.  The  Dante  collec- 
tion now  includes  over  6,000  volumes,  and 
excels  even  the  collection  in  Dante's  native 
city.  For  the  student  of  folklore  there  is 
a  large  collection  of  modern  works  and  a 
small  but  priceless  collection  of  fifteenth- 
century  sermons  and  other  treasure- 
houses  of  popular  storiology.  The  student 
of  the  French  Revolution  must  come  here 
for  many  a  source  not  to  be  found  in 
either  the  French  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
or  the  British  Museum.  There  is  the 
Zarncke  collection  in  German  literature, 
the  'Spinoza  collection,  the  Kant  collec- 
tion, the  rare  collection  of  books  printed 
in  Rhae to- Romanic,  the  collection  on  the 
early  Protestant  Reformation,  the  collec- 
tion of  Victorian  poets,  the  complete  col- 
lection, on  the  shelves  of  the  College  of 
Law,  of  the  court  reports  of  every  land 
using  the  English  common  law,  even  to 
Tasmania  and  storm-bound  Transvaal. 
At  the  time,  last  July,  of  the  librarian's 
annual  report,  the  library  comprised  225,- 
000  volumes  and  36,000  pamphlets ;  but  as 
its  growth  is  anywhere  from  10,000  to  25,- 
000  volumes  yearly,  these  figures  are  by  this 
time  several  thousands  too  low.  The  library 
is  actually  as  well  as  theoretically  the 
heart  of  the  Cornell  life.  With  the  cur- 
rent numbers  of  600  periodical  publications 
and  8,000  reference  volumes  at  his  hand 
in  the  two  reading-rooms,  the  larger  of 
which  seats  225  readers,  with  several 
thousand  more  in  special  collections  in 
the  seven  <^  seminary  rooms, ^*  and  with 
the  privilege  of  drawing  as  many  more  as 
he  needs  and  using  them  at  convenient 
tables  from  8  a.m.  till  11  p.m.  daily,  it  is 
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-no  wonder  that  the  Cornell  student  has 
formed  the  library  habit  in  high  degree. 
The  Cornell  University  library,  though 
less  showy  than  many,  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  convenient  for  use ; 
and  used  it  is.  to  an  extent  which  always 
makes  visitors  from  other  universities  ex- 
press their  wonder. 

With  all  this  at  home,  the  Comellian 
has  a  constant  feast  provided  him  in  the 
lectures  of  distinguished  visitors,  sermons 
from  the  strongest  men  in  all  denomina- 
tions, addresses  from  statesmen  and  finan- 


cial giants,  from  g^eat  newspaper  editors, 
and  diplomats,  till  at  last,  fulfilled  of 
learning,  proficient  in  his  own  branches, 
ready  to  make  the  most  of  life's  opportu- 
nities, the  Cornellian  faces  his  fourth 
Commencement  Day,  and,  hearing  a  last 
address  from  President  Schurman,  whose 
words  ring  in  his  memory  long  years 
after,  he  goes  out,  as  the  Founders  hoped 
he  would,  strong  and  eager  to  do  the 
country's  work,  and  to  serve  faithfully 
and  well  the  American  nation. 

H.  C.  Howe. 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 


WYANDOTTE  CAVE,  INDIANA 


TO  LOVERS  of  the  bold  and  majestic  in 
nature  there  are  few  places  of  more 
interest  than  Crawford  County,  in 
southern  Indiana.  The  scenery  is  Gre- 
cian, and  as  one  contemplates  the  rugged 
grandeur  of  the  hills  he  is  reminded  of  the 
giants  of  Ovid,  who.  in  their  wrath,  used 
mountains  as  weapons  and  left  them  in 
such  confusion  that  the  later  poets  were 
perplexed  as  to  their  proper  names.  But 
the  famous  Wyandotte  Cave,  with  its 
grand  surprises,  is  the  object  of  interest 
that  draws  most  travellers  thither. 
This  remarkable  freak  of  na- 
ture is  some  thirty-five  miles  west 
of  Louisville.  One  may  have  his 
choice  of  three  routes  —  by  boat 
on  the  Ohio  from  Louisville  to 
Leavenworth,  thence  to  the  cave 
over  five  miles  of  rocky  pike ;  by 
rail  to  Corydon  or  Milltown,  In- 
diana, from  which  the  cave  is  dis- 
tant about  nine  and  twelve  miles 
respectively;  or  by  wheel  from 
New  Albany  to  Corydon,  thence 
to  the  Cave.  If  one  does  not 
shrink  from  climbing  long  hills 
and  coasting  down  the  other  side, 
the  latter  route  is  the  most  plea- 
sant ;  but  at  any  rate  he  had  better 
take  another  conveyance  than  his 
wheel  from  Corydon  on,  for  the 
road  is  covered  with  irregular, 
sharp  rocks,  varying  in  size  from 
a  walnut  to  a  large  watermelon, 
and  with  yellow  clay  that  makes 
excellent  glue  when  it  rains. 

The  bicyclist  leaving  New  Al- 
bany has  a  smooth  spin  of  twenty 


miles  to  the  historic  little  town  of  Cory- 
don. Just  outside  of  the  former  place, 
by  the  way,  there  are  the  <^  Knobs  >>  to 
climb,  but  though  the  ascent  is  five  miles 
long  it  is  gradual,  and  one  is  paid  for  his 
exertion  by  a  coast  of  about  three  miles 
down  the  other  side  to  Edwardsville. 

By  turning  down  a  road  to  the  left  at 
the  quaint  town  of  Lanesville,  the  tourist 
may  see  the  old  cabin  where  Walter  Q. 
Gresham,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  was  born, 
and  where  his  aged  mother,  now  ninety- 
three  years  old,  still  lives. 


Entrance  to  the  Wyandotte  Cave 
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At  Corydon,  familiar  to  all  as  the  former 
capital  of  the  Hoosier  State,  the  old  State 
House  may  be  seen,  a  crude  stone  build- 
ing of  two  small  rooms,  one  in  each  story. 
Then,  there  is  the  historic  elm  beneath  the 
cool  sjiade  of  which  the  early  legislators 


RoTHROCK's  Cathedral  and  Monument  Mountain 

used  to  meet.  Its  spreading  branches 
cover  an  area  130  feet  in  diameter. 

Though  the  road  from  Corydon  to  the 
cave  is  the  joke  of  all  visitors  and  espe- 
cially of  the  wheelmen,  there  are  some 
redeeming  features.  A  great  part  of  the 
way  is  along  the  picturesque  little  Blue 
River,  a  stream  known  and  frequented  by 
campers  and  fishing  parties. 

Wyandotte  Cave  has  a  total  length  of 
about  twenty-three  miles,  counting  all  its 
various  passages.  Its  formation  seems  to 
establish  the  theory  that  it  was  at  one 
time  an  underground  river. 

The  visitor  is  first  directed  to  a  basement 
room  of  the  hotel,  where  he  takes  his  choice 
from  dozens  of  ^  cave  suits  ^^  which  are  by 
no  means  elegant  in  appearance  or  perfect 
in  fit.  Then  the  guide  throws  his  carpet 
sack,  containing  candles,  matches,  and 
other  necessary  materials,  over  his  shoul- 
der, and,  after  furnishing  each  of  the  party 
with  one  of  the  candles,  is  ready  to  lead 
the  way  into  the  cave.  There  is  a  sen- 
sation of  chilliness  in  passing  from  a  tem- 
perature of  96°  into  the  cool  atmosphere 
of   the  cavern,  which   stands   at   54°  the 


year  round,  but  the  exercise  of  climbing 
over  rocks  and  through  narrow  passages 
soon  brings  a  glow  to  the  skin. 

For  some  distance  the  guide  leads 
through  an  avenue  with  steep,  craggy 
sides.  When  presently  this  begins  to 
broaden  into  stately  chambers 
silent  as  the  tombs  of  Egypt, 
grand  and  solemn  as  cathedrals, 
and  dark  as  fabled  Erebus,  the 
visitor,  if  he  is  moved  by  such 
sights,  feels  a  thrill  of  awe.  Those 
bats  that  shrink  from  the  light  of 
the  little  tapers  seem  to  hint  that 
this  is  no  place  for  mortals  and 
would  fain  have  you  pass  on  and 
leave  them  to  their  darkness. 
That  drip,  drip,  drip,  on  the  floor 
yonder  has  been  going  on  for 
ten  thousand  years,  and  yet  the 
stalagmite  is  but  a  few  inches 
high.  Nobody  but  old  Time  him- 
self could  have  fashioned  those 
pictured  walls  and  ceilings,  splen- 
did in  the  light  of  the  candles ! 

From  «Faneuil  Hall.»  the  first 
large  open  chamber,  the  tourist 
passes  through  <<Washington  Av- 
enue, ^^  eighty  feet  high  and  half 
a  mile  long,  by  <^ Fallen  Rock,* 
a  huge  stone  that,  with  a  slight 
jar  to  start  it,  seems  as  if  it  would 
roll  with  a  crash  on  the  pilgrim  below; 
then  on  for  nearly  a  mile  when  the 
junction  of  the  old  and  the  new  caves 
is  reached.  Going  by  way  of  the  latter, 
which  is  the  longer  route,  one  encounters 
^*  Fat  Man's  Misery,*^  a  low  and  tedious 
passage,  well  named  ^^  Rugged  Mountain,* 
a  pile  of  dislodged  rocks  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  high ;  and  **  Monument  Moun- 
tain,* an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet,  surmounted  by  a  stalagmite  five  feet 
high  and  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
Here  the  guide  passes  to  the  other  side, 
and,  appearing  behind  the  mountain,  with 
his  light,  a  beautiful  imitation  of  sunrise  is 
produced.  What  surprise  would  thrill 
those  cold  stones  could  they  look  upon 
the  real  sun!  Would  not  the  monument 
itself  quake  with  fear  to  feel  a  single  ray 
warming  its  cold  heart? — that  sentinel 
upon  a  lonely  hill  that  knows  no  day! 
The  vaulted  dome  above  is  decked  with 
no  stars  save  the  crystals  that  sparkle 
in  the  feeble  candle-light.  Silence  holds 
her  eternal  court,  disturbed  only  by 
the  dismal  cry  of  the  bat,  or  the  drip, 
drip  of  the  water  below  as  it  builds  its 
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monument  of  the  ages!  Truly  a  thou- 
sand years  here  are  but  a  day.  if  time  is 
the  process  of  the  suns  and  centuries  are 
known  by  the  changes  they  bring ! 

No  sooner  does  the  pilgrim  feel  satisfied 
at  having  surmounted  so  many  difficulties 
than  he  is  called  upon  to  pass  through  a 
small  tortuous  passage  dubbed  the  ^^Auger- 
Hole.  »  Then 
comes  <*  Slippery 
Hill.»  a  declivity 
fifty  feet  long, 
over  which  water 
slowly  trickles 
and  where  there 
is  danger  of  go- 
ing faster  than 
one  calculates. 
«  Worm  Alleys  is 
a  very  trying  pas- 
sage, but  repays 
one  for  his  wrig- 
gling, twisting, 
rolling,  and  craw- 
ling, opening  as 
it  does  into  the 
beautiful  "Milroy 
Temple,**  one  of 
the  most  mag- 
nificent cham- 
bers in  the  cave. 
Here  are  the 
« Bells  of  Mos- 
cow. 

of   various 
that     produce 
very   clear  mus- 
ical sounds  when 
tapped.      In  the 
next   large  hall, 
«TheBallRoom.» 
a  circular  cham- 
ber with   a   per- 
fectly level  floor, 
is  a  beautiful 
stalactite  (a  gyp- 
sum    formation) 
which,    on    ac- 
count of  its  pecu- 
liar shape,  is  known  as  « The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer.**    A  short  distance  farther  on, 
at  a  place  called  «  Beauty's  Bower,**  the 
long  route  ends. 

After  retracing  his  steps  for  four  miles, 
to  essay  the  short  route,  the  traveller 
then  crawls  through  << Creeping  Alley,** 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  yards  in 
length,  when  he  comes  upon  a  long  pas- 
sage  just   high    enough  to  allow  him  to 


walk,  but  where  there  is  danger  of  knock- 
ing off  the  stalactites  that  project  from 
the  ceiling.  << Whispering  Avenue**  is  a 
curious  hall  where  a  whisper  can  be  heard 
at  an  unusual  distance.  **Pillared  Palace,** 
as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  magnificent 
room  rich  in  fine  specimens  of  stalactites, 
many  of  which  are  quite  valuable.     The 


**  stalactites 
sizes 


A  Stalactite  Formation 

*^  Throne  and  Canopy  **  a  fantastic  forma- 
tion of  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  would 
grace  a  king's  palace.  Then  there  is  "  Dia- 
mond Gulch,**  where  the  small  particles 
glitter  like  precious  stones,  and  the  *^  Hall 
of  Representatives,**  said  to  be  just  be- 
neath the  hotel. 

Returning  by  way  of  what  is  known  as 
the  «  Cut  Off,**  a  half  mile  is  saved.  This 
route  is  a  small  space  under  a  huge  ledge 
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Pillar  of  the  Constitution 

of  rock,  and  as  the  guide,  with  his  carpet 
bag  hooked  to  his  toes,  wedges  his  way 
through,  the  traveller  wonders  what  will 
come  next.  The  floor  of  the  passage  is 
sand,  and  those  who  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  squeeze  through  often  pass  the 
time,  while  they  are  waiting  for  their 
friends,  in  wedging  the  sand  about  the 
next  unfortunate's  body  till  he  cannot 
move  and  is  compelled  to  beg  for  mercy. 

The  object  of  wonder  in  the  old  cave  is 
the  «  Pillar  of  the  Constitution, »  the  lar- 
gest  stalagmite  in  the  world,  measuring 
thirty  feet  in  height  and  ninety  feet  in 
circumference.  Here  the  visitor  is  al- 
lowed to  chip  off  pieces  as  souvenirs,  and 
many  slabs  of  the  beautiful  white  alabas- 
ter are  carried  away  to  be  fashioned  into 
penholders  or  other  articles. 

One  strange  thing  that  strikes  the  vis- 
itor as  he  passes  through  this  cavern  is 
that  he  never  grows  weary.     A  trip  over 


such  mountains  of  stone  and 
through  such  trying  passages 
would  be  exhausting  in  the  open 
air,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the 
cave  is  so  pure  and  bracing  that 
it  serves  as  a  kind  of  elixir  vita. 
Then  one  wonders  at  the  way  he 
gets  over  slippery  mountains  and 
yawning  precipices,  never  dream- 
ing of  falling,  when,  if  such  a 
thing  were  to  happen,  he  might 
land  a  hundred  feet  or  more  be- 
low !  This  fearlessness  probably 
results  from  the  inability  to  see 
farther  than  a  few  feet  before  the 
candle. 

In   this  temple  of  silence  and 
gloom,  it  is  amusing  to  meet  the 

\many  evidences  of  invading  hu- 
^  manity.  Some  visitors,  with  a 
*  sense  of  the  humorous,  have  left 
upon  the  walls  curious  images, 
fashioned  of  the  plastic  ochre 
found  at  <<  Beauty's  Bower  *^  and 
blackened  with  the  candle  smoke. 
One  smiles  as  he  comes  suddenly 
upon  their  fatuous  faces  staring  out  of  the 
darkness  like  so  many. sphinxes.  Others 
have  spent  a  pleasant  hour  constructing 
monuments  of  the  loose  stones  and  leav- 
ing upon  them  their  names.  At  one  place 
there  are  so  many  of  these  pillars  that 
one  is  reminded  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Names  written  years  ago  with  a  lead  pencil 
upon  some  of  these  appear  as  new  as  those 
of  yesterday. 

A  curiosity  in  the  animal  world  is  the 
crawfish  that  inhabits  some  of  the  springy 
and  which  is  without  eyes  and  with  but 
one  claw. 

There  are  caves  larger  than  this,  but 
none  in  which  the  calcareous  formations 
are  more  magnificent  and  where  Nature 
has  tried  harder  to  please  the  eye  with 
beautiful  surprises  and  fill  the  soul  with 
awe  and  wonder. 

Frank  Ingold  Walker. 

Kniohtstown,  Ind. 
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LITERARY  AND   POLITICAL  PHASES  OF  PAN-HELLENIC 

FESTIVALS 


WHEN  reflecting  upon  the  part 
played  by  the  g^eat  religious  fes- 
tivals of  the  Greeks  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  racial  character,  it  is 
easy  to  overlook,  at  first  count,  the  intel- 
lectual and  political  influences  emanating 
from  and  active  in  such  national  celebra- 
tions. Uppermost  in  nearly  every  mind 
is  the  thought  that  the  only  significant 
idea  in  these  periodical  commemorations 
of  a  nation's  worship  was  the  exalting  of 
man's  physical  perf ectness,  —  thus  to 
honor  the  gods  who  give  body  as  well  as 
spirit.  But  it  is  useful  and  entertaining 
to  bestow  some  consideration  on  other  as- 
pects and  features  of  the  four  festivals 
that  grew  from  local  to  Pan-Hellenic  in- 
stitutions :  that  is,  the  Olmpian,  Pythian, 
Isthmian;  and  Nemean  festivals. 

From  the  remotest  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  rule  among  all  of  Greek  blood 
or  kinship  to  hold  occasional  gatherings 
for  purposes  of  blended  religious  festivity 
and  social  amusement.  Even  in  the  far 
Age  of  Gold  we  catch  fleeting  glimpses  of 
this  antique  custom.  The  simple-hearted 
early  Pelasgians  had  a  cult  of  Zeus  out  of 
which  grew  games  in  his  honor,  but  these 
were  held  only  at  irregular  intervals. 
Originally,  indeed,  such  celebrations  con- 
sisted wholly,  after  the  sacred  rites,  in 
contests  of  bodily  strength,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  greatest  of  the  festivals  that 
later  increased  into  national  importance 
and  world-wide  renown  —  the  Olympic  — 
steadily  maintained  this  character,  modi- 
fying it  only  by  influences  that  crept  in 
without  premeditation. 

But  even  the  violence  of  the  first  ages 
was  unable  to  repress  a  certain  elegance 
of  imagination  peculiar  to  the  Hellene; 
and  we  find  a  very  early  introduction  into 
most  of  the  festivals  of  a  contention  for 
prizes  in  poetry  and  music.  Homer  re- 
cords with  eloquence  the  remarkableness 
of  this  custom,  and  narrates  how  he  him- 
self assisted  in  a  celebration  of  this  kind 
on  the  island  of  Delos,  when  a  numerous 
assembly  came  by  sea  from  every  region. 
Here  is  our  earliest  glimpse  of  the  famous 
Delian  games,  which  afterwards  attained 
Pan-Ionic  importance,  though  never  Pan- 
Hellenic. 
Again,  Hesiod  triumphantly  recounts  a 
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splendid  ceremonial  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea. 
where  he  gained  the  prize  of  song.  It 
may  be  remarked  here  that  the  contest  in 
music  and  poetry  was  at  first  connected 
solely  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which 
was  probably  carried  from  the  islands  of 
the  uEgean  to  Delphi,  there  to  find  ex- 
pression in  the  noble  Pythian  Games,  the 
only  real  rival  of  the  Olympic. 

But  in  prehistoric  days,  and  even 
through  the  first  of  the  misty  ages  that 
authentic  records  claim  to  reach,  there 
was  no  periodical  recurrence  of  the  con- 
tests we  are  describing.  They  took  place 
only  as  the  enthusiasm,  caprice,  or  piety 
of  some  rich  prince  might  dictate.  They 
were  often  held  as  votive  ceremonials  to 
the  god  who  had  bestowed  a  victory;  often 
merely  for  the  entertainment  of  a  distin- 
guished guest;  but  their  most  frequent 
use  was  as  a  crowning  pageantry  at  the 
funeral  rites  of  princes  or  chieftains. 
No  book  in  the  Iliad  evokes  more  genu- 
ine admiration  than  that  devoted  to 
the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus;  and  few 
passages  of  greater  animation  and  charm 
occur  in  Virgil  than  his  description  of 
the  regatta  and  other  contests — clearly 
more  Greek  than  Trojan  —  held  by  ^neas 
to  mark  the  anniversary  of  Anchises* 
death.  Celebrations  like  these,  held 
only  irregularly  and  to  dignify  personal 
or  tribal  occasions,  proclaim  more  imme- 
diate kinship  to  the  tilts  and  tourneys 
of  the  chivalric  age  than  do  the  periodi- 
cal festivals  of  later  Greece. 

But  the  splendor  of  the  early  days  and 
almost  the  very  memory  of  the  gorgeous 
display  and  the  noble  contentions  of  those 
princely  celebrations  were  lost  in  post- 
Homeric  times.  Some  centuries  of  utter 
barbarism  seem  to  lie  between  the  stately 
age  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  and  that 
of  Elian  Iphitus.  to  whom  historians  agree 
in  assigning  the  honor  of  having  instituted 
the  Olympic  Games,  and  thus  set  the 
chronology  of  Hellas.  Probably  two  hun- 
dred years  then  intervened  between  the 
first  Olympiad,  776  B.C.,  and  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  Pythian  Games,  on 
the  Kirrhaean  Plain.  There  had  undoubt- 
edly been  an  earlier  Delphian  festival, 
but  it  was  held  only  octennially  and  it  in- 
cluded nothing  but  a  competition  of  the 
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bards,  each  of  whom  sang  a  paean,  ac- 
companying himself  on  the  harp.  But 
about  595  B.C.  the  Amphictyonic  meeting 
having  decided  to  punish  the  Kirrhseans 
for  certain  outrages  against  pilgrims  to 
the  far-famed  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  em- 
bosomed in  the  rocky  Pytho,  and. also  for 
certain  abuses  of  neighborly  prerogatives, 
the  Athenians  and  Thessalonians  threw 
a  heavy  force  against  Kirrha.  This  first 
sacred  war  of  Hellas  lasted  ten  years,  but 
ended  in  the  utter  ruin  of  Kirrha,  the 
exaltation  of  Delphi,  and  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Pythian  Games. 
The  whole  of  the  Kirrhaean  Plain  was 
consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,  thus  ex- 
tending his  domains  to  the  sea,  and  the 
spoils  of  the  city  itself  were  dedicated  by 
the  victorious  allies  to  the  founding  of  the 
Games.  The  festival  was  altered  from  an 
octennial  to  a  quadrennial  celebration, 
and  was  greatly  expanded,  being  modelled 
in  certain  features  after  the  Olympic,  with 
gymnastic  contests  and  chariot-racing 
added  to  the  original  competitions  in 
music  and  poetry.  It  was  henceforth 
celebrated,  not  at  Delphi,  but  on  the 
maritime  plain  beside  despoiled  Kirrha. 

The  Isthmian  festival  must  have  been 
established  about  the  same  period  or  a 
trifle  earlier.  We  find  Solon  decreeing 
handsome  awards  to  such  Athenian  citi- 
zens  as  brought  home  victorious  trophies 
from  the  Olympian  and  Isthmian  contests, 
in  and  after  594  B.C.  The  latter  were  held 
biennially  by  the  Corinthians,  at  their 
isthmus,  and  in  honor  of  Poseidon,  god  of 
the  sea. 

The  last  of  these  festivals,  the  Nemean, 
is  assigned  in  its  origin  to  a  period  a  little 
later,  the  first  Nemead  appearing  to  cor- 
respond with  the  52d  or  53d  Olympiad  — 
572-568  B.C.  This  celebration  took  place 
every  two  years,  like  the  Isthmian,  and 
was  held  in  the  valley  of  Nemea,  between 
Phlius  and  Kleonae,  in  honor  of  Nemean 
Zeus. 

These  are  the  four  most  venerated  so- 
lemnities of  early  and  later  Hellas.  Their 
renown  was  of  long  duration ;  nor  did  the 
reverence  for  them  wane  even  when  Gre- 
cian glory  was  dying.  The  Olympian  and 
Pythian  remained  permanently  in  the  lead 
as  to  importance  and  splendor.  Of  these, 
the  former  is  acknowledged  to  have  held 
precedence,  although  the  Pythian  had 
the  nobler  feature  of  intellectual  conten- 
tion as  well  as  bodily  display,  and  was, 
moreover,  never  abused  to  subserve  petty 


political  purposes,  as  was  the  Olympic. 
Even  from  the  circumstances  connected 
with  their  establishment,  the  Pythian 
would  appear  to  deserve  the  title  bestowed 
by  Demosthenes  upon  the  Olympic, — 
*  The  common  Agon  of  the  Greeks.*^  But 
not  so.  No  classic  lover  ever  forgets  Pin- 
dar's stirring  ode  in  praise  of  Hiero  the 
Syracusan,  an  Olympian  victor  in  the 
horse-race.  In  strophe  a  of  the  •Olym- 
pia  *  the  lyrist  proclaims  the  eternal  su- 
periority and  unrivalled  ascendancy  of  the 
great  festival,  in  verses  of  much  grace 
and  buoyancy. 

And  so,  the  crown  of  wild  olive  from 
the  sacred  tree  upon  the  Altis  continued 
to  the  end  to  be  more  eagerly  coveted 
and  held  in  higher  esteem  than  even  the 
chaplet  of  Delphian  laurel.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  in  this  connection,  that»there  had 
been  a  marked  change  in  custom  and  sen- 
timent since  the  days  when  the  Trojan 
leader  bestowed  upon  the  victors  in  the 
Anchisean  solemnity  much  of  the  rich 
treasure  with  which  Dido's  generosity  had 
endowed  him,  or  when  later  princes  gave 
fine  armor,  gorgeously  caparisoned  steeds, 
beautiful  slaves,  or  gold  and  jewels,  to 
the  triumphant  contestants  in  these 
games.  As  soon  as  each  of  the  great  fes- 
tivals became  Pan-Hellenic,  the  thought 
of  gain  was  put  aside;  all  possibility  of 
baser  motive  was  wiped  out  by  makings 
each  contest,  physical  or  intellectual, 
purely  honorary,  and  setting  for  the  re- 
ward merely  a  twined  green  bough  which 
the  victor  humbly  laid  at  the  altar  of 
Apollo,  of  Zeus,  or  of  Poseidon,  to  wither, 
probably,  before  the  triumph  had  been 
told  in  his  native  city.  At  the  Pythian 
ceremony  in  586  B.C..  prizes  of  value  were 
given  to  the  winners  in  the  various  con- 
tests. This  was  probably  determined 
upon  by  the  Agonothetee  because  they 
were  still  uncertain  as  to  the  success  of 
the  new  festival  after  a  ten-years'  war, 
and  with  all  Greece  seemingly  bound 
solely  to  the  Olympian.  But  there  was 
never  any  more  doubt.  At  the  second 
celebration  and  forever  thereafter  the 
wreath  of  deathless  laurel  displaced  all 
meaner  recompense.  In  the  Olympic  tri- 
umphs the  sacred  olive  brought  immortal 
renown.  In  the  Nemean  contests  the 
reward  was  a  coronal  of  parsley;  in  the 
Isthmian,  a  crown  woven  of  pine. 

To  the  national  literature  of  Greece  the 
great  festivals  lent  a  vitalizing  touch.  To 
every  thoughtful  intellect  it  must  be  clear 
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that  we  owe  to  these  institutions  the  unity 
of  the  magnificent  aggregate  of  literary 
productions  stamped  as  Hellenic,  for  an 
absolute  lack  of  political  unity  among 
some  three  hundred  towns,  each  an  auton- 
omy, more  than  counter-balanced  the  co- 
hesive forces  furnished  by  their  common 
speech,  religion,  racial  traditions  and 
appetencies,  until  at  Olympia,  Corinth, 
Kirrha,  and  Nemea  were  forged  the  ties 
that  drew  the  differing  peoples  into  one- 
ness of  literary  ideals  and  art,  as  they 
were  one  in  language  and  descent. 

The  mightiest  master  among  lyrists 
would  doubtless  have  been  merely  Boeo- 
tian instead  of  sublimely  Grecian  but  for 
the  Hellenism  that  sprang  from  the  festi- 
vals. As  it  is,  the  names  of  Olympia  and 
Pindar  are  linked  together  in  our  minds; 
for  the  work  of  the  latter,  as  truly  as  the 
institutions  of  the  former,  is  the  exponent 
of  Grecian  art  in  its  oneness.  At  the  fes- 
tivals where  the  poet-laureate  of  the 
Olympians  sang  his  epinician  odes,  as- 
sembled Greece  was  beginning  to  feel  her 
earliest  thrill  of  greatness  as  one  united 
nation.  Dorians,  lonians,  ^olians,  and 
Achaeans  were  for  the  first  time  animated 
by  that  community  of  spirit  which,  de- 
spite some  later  traitorhood  and  occasional 
defections  from  a  national  cause,  yet 
leagued  them  in  successful  resistance 
against  the  armipotent  forces  of  Persia. 
Dorian  Pindar,  in  the  presence  of  Hellenes 
of  every  race  and  blood  congregated  at 
the  Agones,  could  extol  the  praises  of 
Ionian  Athens  without  fear  of  exciting 
jealousy  or  bitterness  in  any  Grecian 
breast.  Dwellers  alike  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Thessaly  and  the  remotest 
nooks  of  Cyrene  or  Massilia  draw  together 
for  the  first  time  in  genuine  brotherhood, 
drinking  in  from  a  common  source  the  in- 
spiration to  higher  civilization  and  nobler 
intellectual  attainments,  stirred  mutually 
by  the  same  incentives  to  loftier  ambi- 
tions, and  united  at  last  by  a  filial  love  of 
Greece  herself. 

It  is  not  in  Pindar  alone  that  we  per- 
ceive this  earliest  national  feeling  re- 
flected from  the  Olympic  station  or 
Pythian  and  Isthmian  amphitheatre. 
Many  a  lyrist  preceding  him  felt  and 
exhibited  it,  as  did  many  following  him. 
Yet  that  he  is  the  truest  exponent  of  the 
feeling  and  the  spirit  follows  only  from 
his  being  the  highest  exponent  of  lyric 
possibilities.  No  reasonable  argument 
can  be  offered  to  refute  the  truth  that  the 


great  festivals  were  the  dynamic  force 
which  developed  lyric  poetry,  in  a  very 
brief  period,  from  local  or  tribal  to  Hel- 
lenic and  national. 

Epic  verse,  an  earlier  growth,  owes 
nothing  to  them.  But  is  the  Iliad  national 
or  Ionic  ?  Is  Hesiod  a  Bceotian  or  a  Hel- 
lene ?  In  your  answer  lies  the  further 
support  of  our  claim  for  the  development 
of  Grecian  letters  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Pan-Hellenic  Agones. 

So  many  records  have  been  lost  in  the 
ages  of  ruin  that  we  cannot  establish 
clearly  which  of  the  masterpieces  handed 
down  to  us  were  actually  written  for  or 
recited  on  these  revered  occasions.  Lucian 
of  Samosata,  unfortunately  not  always  a 
reliable  chronicler,  relates  that  Herodotus, 
on  quitting  Halicarnassus  for  Greece,  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  Olympic  Games,  ' 
then  in  progress,  and  there  recited  the 
whole  of  his  history  to  the 'congregated 
multitudes  who  gave  him  admiring  hear- 
ing and  measureless  applause.  The 
Olympiacus  of  Lysias  was  given  to  Greece 
in  similar  fashion. 

The  master  dramatists  perhaps  owe 
their  debt  to  the  great  festivals  in  a  less 
direct  manner,  but  it  is  just  as  truly  a 
debt.  Greek  letters  had  been  national- 
ized when  they  arose  following  the  lyric 
bards.  But  for  that  nationalization, 
through  the  influences  set  forth  here,  the 
mighty  triad  of  dramatic  creators  would 
doubtless  have  been  something  less  than 
immortal,  A  drama  can  scarcely  be  pro- 
vincial and  yet  undying.  Moreover,  who 
can  say  that  all  Athens  would  have  sat 
spellbound  at  her  Dionysia  and  other  local 
celebrations,  listening  to  those  deathless 
trilogies  and  tetralogies,  if  reunited  Hellas 
had  not  first  learned  to  love  such  intel- 
lectual banquets  at  the  Pythian  Agon? 

To  measure  aptly  the  political  influences 
springing  from  the  Pan-Hellenic  celebra- 
tions would  require  a  discriminating  sur- 
vey of  Grecian  history  in  its  minutiae.  We 
have  time  for  barely  a  running  glance  at 
a  few  isolated  instances. 

Political  unity  ancient  Greece  never  at- 
tained, never  came  near.  The  only  sug- 
gestion of  it  in  her  history  is  the  sorrowful 
spectacle  of  her  entire  subjugation  under 
Macedonian  and  Roman  sway.  But  a 
strange  game  of  combinations,  separa- 
tions, and  aggressions  was  constantly  go- 
ing on  among  the  many  autonomous  and 
kindred  states  of  Hellas,  and  the  best 
opportunity  of  playing  new  moves  and 
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^\At\XvB^caupsd'iUU  was  usually  found  in  the 
national  assemblages  at^  the  quadrennial 
and  biennial  Games.  Remember  that  all 
the  Agones  were  sacred ;  to  every  Hellene 
who  competed,  an  inviolate  passage  even 
through  hostile  Greek  territory  was  as- 
sured. Hence,  representatives  of  warring 
states  often  met  on  the  neutral  ground 
consecrated  to  the  different  institutions. 
Statecraft  was  played  here  masterfully, 
you  may  be  sure.  Truces  were  pro- 
claimed, columns  erected  with  treaties  in- 
scribed thereon,  and  confederations  not 
infrequently  declared  at  an  end.  As  in 
the  15th  or  16th  century  in  England,  to 
learn  the  true  condition  of  matters  of  state 
one  must  journey  to  London,  so  in  antique 
Greece  one  must  attend  the  Agones. 

The  Olympic  festival  had  a  tremendous 
political  import  to  the  Eleians.  It  made 
all  Eleia  consecrated,  her  people  a  hered- 
itary priesthood,  and  every  inch  of  her 
territory  sacred  from  invasion.  At  first 
she  had  sole  control  of  the  Games,  but 
later  permitted  the  Pisotans  to  share  with 
her  the  honor  of  being  Agonothetae. 
Sparta  soon  joined  this  amphictyony,  and 
in  the  end  combined  with  Elis  to  crush 
Pisatis.  This  done,  the  Dorian  mistress 
grew  strong  enough  to  aim  a  death-blow 
at  Messenia  and  theA  turn  upon  Arcadia, 
with  the  design  of  subjugating  the  entire 
Peloponnesus.  But  by  a  combination  of 
the  resisting  powers  with  her  ancient  foes 
she  was  checked  here  and  found  that 
forcible  annexation  could  proceed  no 
further.  Yet  she  shrewdly  perceived  that 
she  might  easily  attain  the  hegemony  of 
the  peninsula  through  one  agency  alone. — 
this  festival  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheios. 
In  the  Olympian  amphictyony  she  already 
held  a  commanding  position,  and  by  a 


skilful  stroke  she  constituted  herself  the 
political  guardian  and  EUs  the  religious 
supervisor  of  the  sacred  institution.  No 
more  was  needed :  the  hegemony  of  the 
Peloponnesus  was  hers. 

In  the  early  Isthmian  games  the  Cor- 
inthians were  Agonothetse, — a  position 
bringing  political  as  well  as  religious 
privileges, —  with  the  Athenians  closely 
connected  and  possessing  the  right  of 
pradria  (literally  front-row  seats).;  but  the 
Eleians  were,  for  state  reasons,  rigidly 
excluded  from  participation.  This  lasted 
until  Mummins  destroyed  Corinth  in  146 
B.C.,  when  the  presidency  fell  to  the 
Sicyonians.  But  when  Julius  Caesar  re- 
stored the  capital  of  the  Corinthians  the 
proud  people  once  more  resumed  their 
ancient  privilege. 

The  Pythian  festival  in  its  Pan-Hellenic 
character  was  perhaps  as  much  the  out- 
growth of  statecraft  as  of  religious  feeling. 
The  war  that  established  it  emanated 
from  an  amphictyonic  decree  and  was 
carried  on  jointly  by  troops  of  different 
states  only  momentarily  cooperating. 

We  do  not  need  to  look  further. 
Enough  has  been  set  forth  to  indicate 
how  mighty  were  the  political  forces  at 
work  beneath  and  above  and  amid  the 
pageantry  and  ceremonial  of  the  Greek 
Games,  and  it  is  clear  that  ^Titanic 
trifles*^  often  played  roles  of  large  and 
even  tragic  significance  there.  A  sorrow- 
ful testimonial  to  this  truth  is,  that  after 
Chaeronea,  the  haughty  Macedonian  ty- 
rant erected  within  the  Altis,  for  his  thank- 
offering,  the  Philippeion,  a  monument  to 
the  fall  of  Greece  in  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  Pan-Hellenic  sanctuary. 

Leonora  Beck  Ellis. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
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THE  history  of  Scandinavia,  her  litera- 
ture, and  her  politics  presents  a 
peculiarly  interesting  phase  in 
world-development,  a  study  whose  intense 
charm  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  geographi- 
cal accident  has  thrown  these  northlands 
into  forced  unity,  each  one  thrills  with  a 
deep,  national  individuality  and  struggles 
to  maintain  it.  • 

Norway  and  Sweden  pay  tribute  to  one 
king,  but  in  the  former  it  is  not  spontane- 


ous. Norway  has  the  larger  navy,  Sweden 
the  larger  army ;  Norway  encourages  free 
trade,  Sweden  frowns  upon  it;  Norway 
is  extremely  democratic,  while  Sweden 
clings  to  her  nobility.  Above  this  constant 
opposition  of  interestsand  principles  stands 
the  king.  The  foreign  consulates  are 
filled,  mostly,  with  Swedes;  against  this 
partiality  Norway  protests,  and  the  result 
is  that  when  the  question  comes  up  in 
Parliament    the    Norwegian    ministry    is 
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overthrown.  Sweden  is  determined  to 
overlook  Norway, — as  Prof.  Boyesen  sa/s: 

-  <<  There  is  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of 
Sweden  to  suppress  the  very  name  of  Norway, 
and  to  give  the  impression  throughout  the  world 
that  there  is  no  such  nationality  as  the  Nor- 
wegian. J* 

This  national  tension  naturally  exerts  a 
reflex  action  npon  art  and  letters  in  Scan- 
dinavia ;  in  fact  mnch  of  her  strongest  lit- 
erature has  been  the  otitcome  of  political 
struggle. 

It  has  made  Bjomson  an  enthusiastic 
politician,  a  republican,  a  leader  of  men, 
and  a  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist  as  well. 
He  is  the  most  national  figure  in  Scandi- 
navia to-day,  and  her  greatest  critic,  Georg 
Brandes,  says  that  to  mention  Bjomson's 
name  is  like  unfurling  the  Norwegian  flag. 
On  the  other  hand,  Henrik  Ibsen,  worn 
out  with  the  political  turmoil  of  the  day, 
disappointed  in  his  early  literary  ventures 
and  by  the  refusal  of  the  government  to 
grant  him  a  poet's  peilsion  (it  was  given  to 
Bjomson  in  preference),  succeeded  in  se- 
curing a  •  travelling  allowance,  *  and,  seized 
with  that  weariness  which  Madame  de 
Stael  has  named  cette  fatigue  du  Nord,  went 
to  Italy.  Under  the  softer  influences  of 
the  South,  Ibsen's  feelings  indulged  them- 
selves in  a  characteristic  manner:  they 
grew  extremely  bitter  toward  Norway; 
her  attitude  toward  Denmark  in  the  latter's 
struggle  with  Germany  in  1864  shocked 
and  disappointed  him,  and  *  Brand  •  was 
the  result, —  an  attack  upon  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Established  Church.  Nor- 
way drew  Bjomson  to  her  and  repelled 
Ibsen. 

In  the  person  of  Jonas  Lie.  Norway  has 
another  loyal  heart.  Ibsen.  Bjomson,  and 
he  form  the  literary  triumvirate  of  Nor- 
way. Through  her  appreciation  of  his 
talent  Lie  has  been  able  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  abroad,  but  in  his 
wanderings  he  never  faltered  in  his  loy- 
alty to  his  country  and  remained  to  the 
last  as  truly  Norwegian  as  Bjomson.  In 
Georg  Brandes  we  find  a  cosmopolitanism 
ill  at  ease  within  the  narrow  intellectual 
horizon  of  Denmark,  and  the  result  was 
another  voluntary  exile  to  the  southern 
and  other  portions  of  the  Continent, 
where  intellectual  sympathy  and  the  spirit 
of  modernity  were  so  vital  at  that  time. 

In  this  little  group  of  contemporary 
Norsemen  Fridtjof  iJansen  is  a  necessary 
and  attractive  figure.     He   first  became 


known  to  us  as  a  daring  and  adventurous 
young  man  in  whose  vein^  the  Viking 
blood  throbbed  tumultuously  and  would 
have  its  way.  But  since  Nansen  has  cap- 
tured the  land  of  eternal  ice  and  sftow,  he 
has  won  a  twofold  fame, — as  a  great  and 
courageous  explorer  and  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  vivid  writers  of  the 
day.  His  name  will  therefore  go  down 
to  posterity  with  more  laurels  than  one. 
In  the  gentle  and  well-loved  violinist,  Ole 
Bull,  Scandinavia  has  an  interpreter  who 
has  played  upon  her  every  mood,  and  the 
world  is  richer  in  beautiful  and  witching 
melody. 

The  present  article,  therefore,  does  not 
aim  to  introduce  these  history-makers  of 
Scandinavia  to  American  readers:  that 
were  but  a  twice-told  tale,  for  they  have 
already  become  international  in  fame; 
but  to  present,  briefly,  six  of  the  most 
interesting  and  charming  characters  of 
the  Northlands*  in  a  group;  that  we  may 
enjoy  them  in  the  united  spirit  which, 
notwithstanding  the  political  differences 
of  their  countries,  makes  all  men  brothers 
in  art  and  achievement, — Bjomstjerne 
Bjomson,  poet  and  patriot ;  Henrik  Ibsen, 
dramatist;  Georg  Brandes,  critic;  Jonas 
Lie,  novelist;  Fridtjof  Nansen,  explorer; 
and  Ole  Boll,  musician. 

L — BjSrnstjerne  Bj^Srnsox 

The  literary  development  of  Bjornson 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  fjords 
and  highlands  of  Norway  that  the  influ- 
ence of  environment  assumes  a  paramaunt 
importance  in  his  life  and  writings.  His 
poetry,  his  prose,  even  his  political  utter- 
ances, are  colored  with  nature's  brush 
and  steeped  in  the  fragrance  of  Norwe- 
gian winds.  Their  grandeur,  their  unre- 
strained eloquence,  are  but  the  reflection 
of  the  Jotunheim ;  and  the  quieter,  idyllic 
touches,  the  whisperings  of  those  great, 
deep,  serene  fjords. 

<<His  tales,  romances,  and  dramas  express 
collectively  the  supreme  result  of  the  nation's 
experience,  >>  sa3rs  Boyesen,  *  so  that  no  one  to- 
day can  review  Norwegian  life  or  Norwegfian 
history  except  through  their  medium. » 

From  the  beginning  Bjornson  elected 
himself  a  child  of  natitre,  or,  rather, 
nature  did  the  electing  and  BjSrnson 
proved  a  willing  candidate.  She  won  him 
to  her  in  the  exquisite  Romsdal  valley, 
which,  during  his  restless  schooldays, 
•lay  waiting  for  him,  beckoning  him 
home  at  every  vacation — always  alluring 
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and  radiant,  with  an  idyllic  shimmer,^* 
When  Bjornson  was  a  baby  his  father  was 
the  parish  priest  at  Kvikne.  His  prowess, 
from  a  material  point  of  view,  was  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  his  spiritnal  weap- 
ons, to  defend  himself  and  his  family 
from  the  untamed  parishioners  to  whom  he 
ministered.  Their  savage  Norse  nature 
was  strongly  evident  in  young  Bjorn- 
son. He  craved  freedom  from  all  re- 
straint, and  the  four  walls  of  a  schoolroom 
were  his  bite  noir.  The  wind-swept  high- 
lands, the  glistening  valleys,  called  him, 
and  their  eloquence  was  resistless. 

Bjornson  was  unsuccessful  in  his  studies, 
and  when,  after  the  initial  years  of  a  hap- 
hazard education,  he  was  admitted  into 
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the  University  of  Christiania,  he  had  de- 
veloped into  a  big,  blue-eyed,  good-looking 
Norseman  with  all  the  earmarks  of  a  coun- 
tryman. Brimming  over  with  enthusiasm, 
his  quick,  restless  mind  teeming  with  new 
ideas,  which  were  swept  along  the  current 
of  his  thought  and  found  expression  in  a 
historic  drama,  <<Valborg,»  he  thus  re- 
lieved his  ambitious  young  mind  of  much 
trash  and  some  good  thought.  This  seeth- 
ing torrent  fell  upon  the  page  and  lay  as 
it  fell,  chaotic,  crude,  unsatisfying.  It 
was  never  printed,  but  it  served  its  turn 
as  a  sort  of  mental  house-cleaning, — a 
process  all  young  writers  need  in  order  to 
rid  themselves  of  much  that  is  faulty  and 


useless,  but  which  they  are  apt  to  regard, 
in  their  golden  young  enthusiasm,  as  price- 
less. 

Bjornson  chafed  against  the  restrictions 
of  his  college  life  as  he  had  against  those 
of  his  schooldays,  and  his  attendance  at 
the  International  Students*  Reunion  at 
Upsala  in  1856  capped  the  climax.  The 
broad,  free  life  at  Upsala.  the  spirit  of 
bohemianism  and  ban  camaraderie  en- 
chanted him.  The  freedom  from  all 
conventionality,  which,  as  Boyesen  hu- 
morously remarks,  **  allows  one  without 
offence  to  toast  a  prince  and  hug  a  count 
to  one's  bosom.  ^^  was  so  refreshing  to 
the  young  republican  that  he  quitted  the 
University  for  Copenhagen,  and  for  the 
next  three  years  plunged  into 
the  struggling  but  happy  life  of 
a  journalist. 

Gifted  with  dramatic  power, 
blessed  with  self-assurance,  en- 
couraged by  his  friends,  and 
living  the  unrestrained  life  so 
necessary  to  him,  Bjornson  de- 
veloped rapidly.  His  genius  blos- 
somed into  a  beautiful  flower,  and 
Copenhagen  was  justified  of  her 
praise.  His  first  novel,  *  Synnove 
Solbakken  >*  ( **  Synnove  Sunny- 
Hi  IP^)  was  not  at  all  heroic,  but 
what  it  lacked  in  strength  it  made 
up  in  delicacy  arid  poetic  beauty. 
Of  its  debut  Nordahl  Rolfsen 
tells  an  amusing  story : 

« <  Synnove  Sunny-Hill  >  was  printed, 
and  its  author  was  anxious  to  have 
his  friends  read  it  But  not  one  of 
them  could  be  prevailed  upon.  At 
last  a  comrade  was  found  who  was 
persuaded  to  attack  it  on  the  promise 
of  a  bottle  of  punch.  He  entered 
Bjornson's  den,  got  a  long  pipe  which 
he  filled  with  tobacco,  tlndressed  himself  com- 
pletely (for  it  was  a  hot  day),  flung  himself 
on  the  bed,  and  began  to  read.  Bjornson  sat 
on  the  sofa,  breathless  with  expectation.  Leaf 
after  leaf  was  turned ;  not  a  smile,  not  a  single 
encouraging  word !  The  young  poet  had  good 
reason  to  regard  the  battle  as  lost.  At  last  the 
pipe,  the  bottle,  and  the  book  were  finished. 
Then  the  merciless  Stoic  rose  and  began  to 
dress,  and  the  following  little  exclamation  es- 
caped him:  <That  is  —  the  devil  take  me — the 
best  book  I  have  read  in  all  my  life !  ^  * 

After  the  publication  of  Bjornson's  first 
drama,  ^^Mellem  Slagene,**  he  became 
director  of  the  theatre  at  Bergen  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  from  Ole  Bull.     It 
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will  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention,  just 
here,  Bjomson's  influence  upon  the  dra- 
matic development  of  Norway.  During 
his  journalistic  career  he  wrote  an  eloquent 
and  indignant  protest  against  the  lack  of 
a  national  drama  in  Norway.  Not  yet 
fully  emancipated  trom  her  Danish  alli- 
ance, Norway  still  bore  traces  of  Denmark's 
influence. 

«  Theatrical  managers  drew  freely  on  the  dra- 
matic treasures  of  Danish  literature,  and  occa- 
sionally, to  replenish  the  exchequer,  reproduced 
a  French  comedy  or  farce,  whose  epigrammatic 
pith  and  vigor  were  more  than  half  spoiled  in 
the  translation.  The  drama  was  as  yet  an 
exotic  in  Norway ;  it  had  no  root  in  the  national  • 
soil,  and  could  accordingly  in  no  respect  repre- 
sent the  nation's  own  struggles  and  aspirations. » 

The  intense  patriotism  of  Bjomson  re- 
belled against  this  *  abject  foreign  depend- 
ence,*^ and  although  Norway,  at  the  time 
of  his  protest,  censured  rather  than  thanked 
him,  he  had  touched  upon  a  vital  subject 
which,  in  its  speedy  development,  owed 
its  emancipation  to  the  spur  he  had  given 
it. 

Two  years  at  Bergen,  another  couple  of 
years  spent  mostly  in  Rome,  and  then 
Bjornson  returned  to  Norway,  where  he 
has  since  lived  the  greater  part  of  his 
life>  although  several  winters  found  him 
abroad  and  one  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  "William  Payne  has  grouped  Bjom- 
son's works  into  three  divisions:  lyrics, 
drama,  and  fiction.  The  lyrics  belong  to 
the  first  period  of  his  literary  activity. 
They  were  published  under  one  title, 
^  Poems  and  Songs,**  in  1870,  and,  with 
the  poems  of  Esaias  Tegner,  constitute 
the  finest  poetic  expression  of  Norwegian 
life.  They  are  the  ^  Open,  sesame  **  to  one 
of  the  most  patriotic  hearts  of  the  century. 
Bjomson's  prose  works  and  dramashad  the 
same  effect  upon  the  people  as  though  one 
of  their  mountain  torrents  had  overleaped 
its  boundaries  and  flooded  the  country. 
They  infused  new  life  into  a  literature  not 
yet  freed  from  the  trammelled  spirit  of 
classicism,  and,  moreover,  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  meet  so  sudden  a  shock  of  new 
ideas.  With  his  characteristic  impetuosity, 
Bjomson  carried  out  his  revolutionary 
programme  in  tme  old  Norse  fashion. 
He  did  not  insinuate  his  new  gospel  with 
the  gentle,  expansive  grace  of  a  De  Stael : 
he  thrust  it  upon  Norway  with  Napoleonic 
fervor.  Norway  choked  —  and  swallowed. 
These  works  are:  <<Synnove  Solbakken,** 
«Arae,»   «A  Happy   Boy,»  «The  Bridal 


March, »  and  «  The  Fisher-Maiden. »  They 
paved  the  way  toward  the  complete 
emancipation  from  all  classic  restriction 
which  found  supreme  expression  in  the 
saga-inspired  dramas,  <^  Between  the  Bat- 
tles.»   «Lame   Huilda,»   «Kong   Sverre.» 

*  Sigurd  Slembe,»  and  «  Sigurd  Jorsalfar.  *> 

Not  until  his  forty-fourth  year  did  Bjorn- 
son begin  his  social  dramas,  whose  local 
success  has  been  fully  as  great  as  that  of 
Ibsen's,  although  they  have  not  won  the 
international  fame  of  the  latter's.  They 
.  are :  «  A  Bankruptcy, »  «  The  King,»  «  Leo- 
narda,»  «The  New  System, »  «A  Glove, » 

*  Beyond  the  Strength,**  <<  Geography  and 
Love,**  all  written  between  the  years  1875 
and  1885.  Passing  from  purely  national 
subjects,  Bjomson  treats,  in  these  later 
productions,  the  vital  questions  of  the  day, 
—  morals,  religion,  modern  journalism, 
social  problems,  and  government.  *  The 
King,**  a  powerful  and  brilliant  satire  on 
the  principles  of  monarchy,  Bjornson  con- 
siders his  strongest  work.  Its  appearance 
was  greeted  with  tempestuous  opposition 
equal  to  that  which  assailed  Ibsen  him- 
self. Besides  these  dramas  Bjornson 
wrote  five  novels,  ^Magnhild,**  «Kaptejn 
Mansane,**  «  Dust,**  <*  Flags  Are  Flying  in 
Town  and  Harbor,**  and  ^^In  God's  Way.** 
The  last  two  have  brought  their  author  in- 
to international  recognition.  The  «Flags** 
— the  English  translation  of  which  is  called 
<^The  Heritage  of  the  Kurts** — discusses 
the  problem  of  heredity : 

«The  process  of  rehabilitation,  resulting 
from  the  introduction  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
strain  into  a  stock  weakened  by  the  vices  and 
passions  of  several  generations,  and  aided  by  a 
scientific  system  of  education,  is  carried  on  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  the  story  of  this  process  is 
the  substance  of  the  book.** 

In  ^  In  God's  Way  **  we  have  the  old  con- 
flict between  religious  freedom  and  big- 
otry. The  motif  oi  the  book  is  the  highest, 
and  in  it  Bjornson  has  uttered  some  great 
and  simple  truths;  yet  he  is  judged  un- 
orthodox,—  not  a  serious  offence  these 
days,  however,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
accusers,  a  heinous  one ! 

Bjornson  is  to-day  the  greatest  radical 
leader  in  Norway.  He  is  never  idle,  —  a 
speech,  a  drama,  a  political  pamphlet,  is 
always  coming  from  his  fertile  brain,  and 
finds  an  instant  and  subtle  response  from 
one  end  of  Norway  to  the  other.  Bjom- 
son's style  is  brief,  pungent,  direct;  the 
peasant's  mode  of  speech,  with  which  his 
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childhood  days  were  so  familiar,  has  left 
a  lasting  impression  upon  his  work. 

No  man  has.  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
given  more  of  himself  —  his  heart,  his 
life,  and  loyal  effort  —  toward  the  uplift- 
ing of  humanity  than  Bjomson.  He  is  a 
splendid  optimist,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
ultimate  good  of  things.  He  lives  always 
on  <*  Sunny  Hill*  and  shares  its  bright 
hospitality  with  whoever  comes  his  way. 

The  keynote  of  Bjomson's  life-work  lies 
in  one  word — *^  Patriotism.  *  His  first 
thoughts,  his  best  efforts,  have  been  al- 
ways for  his  country,  and  his  cry  has  ever 
been.  Let  us  have  moral  enlightenment, 
political,  intellectual,  and  social  independ- 
ence! Norway  has  shown  herself  weak; 
perhaps  in  many  of  the  crises  in  her 
development  she  has  faltered  at  the  peril- 
points —  what  country  has  not?  —  but  her 
faithful  Bjornson  has  never  deserted  his 
post.  He  has  espoused  her  cause  and  borne 
the  burdens  of  her  weaknesses  as  he  has 
rejoiced  in  her  strength.  He  is  a  very 
part  of  her.  As  he  wrote  to  Greorg  Bran- 
des  in  1882, — 

<*In  Norway  will  I  live,  in  Norway  will  I 
lash  and  be  lashed,  in  Norway  will  I  sing  and 
die!» 

This  fine  old  patriot,  to  whom  Norway 
owes  not#a  little  of  her  political  and  liter- 
ary emancipation,  spends  a  great  part  of 
his  time  at  Gudbrandsdal.  in  a  rambling 
old  gaard  (farm-house)  which  is  his  special 


delight.  In  Christiania,  where  Bjomson's 
political  duties  call  him  so  often,  he  and 
his  family  are  oftenest  found  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  their  old  friends,  the  Sars's. 
The  mention  of  this  charming  family  sug- 
gests a  little  detour  into  the  paths  of  mat- 
rimony. Celebrities  in  Scandinavia  have 
a  delightful  way  of  intermarrying.  Fra 
Sars  is  a  sister  of  the  gpreat  Norwegian 
poet  Welhaven,  who  died  in  1873.  Her 
son  Ernest  has  written  the  most  authori- 
tative history  of  Norway  in  existence,  al- 
though its  radicalism  antagonized  the 
Conservatives  to  some  extent.  Her  sec- 
ond son,  Ossian,  is  Professor  of  Zoology 
at  the  University,  and  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters married  Fridtjof  Nansen.  The  Bjom- 
sons  and  Ibsens  are  related  through  the 
marriage  of  Sigurd  Ibsen  to  Bjomson's 
daughter  Bergliot,  who  is  a  very  beautiful 
woman  with  an  equally  beautiful  voice. 
The  two  famous  grandsires  have  been 
obliged  to  forget  their  enmity,  and  to  bury 
the  hatchet  in  the  cradle  of  their  young 
grandson  Tancred  (though  we  hope  Tan- 
cred  was  not  occupying  the  cradle  at  the 
time).  Bjomson's  son,  Bjom,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  post  of  actor-manager  of  the 
Christiania  National  Theatre.  He  is  an 
actor  of  considerable  ability,  and  his 
favorite  role  is  Peer  Gynt.  A  few  years 
ago  young  Bjornson  married  the  singer 
Gino  Oselio. 

Winifred  Lee  Wendell. 

Drtroxt. 
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WE  EMPHASIZE  the  kinship  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  by  pointing  out  the 
differences  between  them.  In  the  broad 
fields  of  religion,  jurisprudence,  form  of 
government,  temperament,  and  elemental 
character  they  are  substantially  as  one. 
but  in  the  development  of  these  primary 
fundamentals  in  the  national  life  the  vari- 
ations are  almost  infinite.  Nowhere  is  this 
shown  more  clearly  than  in  the  manners 
and  customs  that  obtain  in  American  and 
English  schools. 

In  both  we  note  an  ingrafted  love  of 
fair  play  and  an  excess  of  animal  spirits 
which  find  vent  in  outdoor  sports  and  in 
occasional  sporadic  bursts  of  mischief. 
But  outside  of  these  general  traits  the  dif- 
ferences are  much  more  striking  than  the 


likenesses.  Many  of  the  typical  differ- 
ences arbitrarily  refuse  to  be  classified, 
but  the  great  distinction,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  that  in  England  members  of  a 
school  are  Jx)und  together  in  a  fellowship 
which  has  points  of  resemblance  to  both 
the  clan  and  the  army  system,  whereas  in 
America  individualism  prevails,  every  boy 
being  a  law  unto  himself. 

The  English  school  has  a  head  among 
the  boys,  more  or  less  recognized,  the 
amount  of  his  influence  depending  on 
school  traditions  and  his  own  individual 
force.  These  traditions  are  the  great  un- 
written constitution  which  regulates  the 
school  life.  If  it  is  a  tradition  of  the 
school  (as  it  usually  is)  to  wage  war  on 
some  neighboring  school,  every  boy  loy- 
ally places  himself  under  the  leadership 
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of  the  head  of  the  school  for  operations 
offensive  and  defensive. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  coming, 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  plnmp  npon  a 
doz^n  traditional  enemies  belonging  to 
another  school,  bound  for  a  cricket  field 
at  some  distance.  They  gave  chase,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  flight  I  fell  in  with 
two  older  cousins  of  mine,  who  also  were 
members  of  our  school.  Considering 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  we 
*  legged  it»  through  the  LfOndon  streets 
for  a  mile,  hotly  pursued  by  our  friends 
the  enemy.  By  chance  we  caQie  upon  a 
grown-up  uncle,  from  the  wings  of  whose 
sheltering  presence  we  laughed  the  enemy 
to  scorn.  Two  days  later  the  fortunes  of 
war  were  against  us.  The  enemy  laid  an 
ambush  into  which  we  stumbled  head- 
long, and  great  was  our  tribulation. 

A  di^ipline  irrespective  of  teachers 
holds  sway  on  ^the  other  side  ^  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  a  right> 
thinking  American  boy.  He  would  con- 
sider it  a  direct  violation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  would  resent  it  by 
force  or  by  appealing  to  the  teacher,  ac- 
cording to  his  genus.  At  our  school  there 
was  no  ^  fajgfging  *  so-called,  but  we  were 
expected  to  field  at  cricket  for  the  larger 
boys,  to  fetch  and  carry  promptly,  and  to 
keep  the  school  traditions  sacredly.  For 
a  violation  of  this  there  was  a  well-defined 
penalty  which  would  be  very  likely  to 
hurt  the  offender  if  inflicted.  A  probable 
reason  for  the  prevalence  of  this  system 
is  the  fact  that  in  England  the  army  and 
navy  have  a  much  larger  place  in  the  na- 
tional life  than  here.  Nearly  every  boy 
has  a  desire  to  go  into  either  the  army  or 
the  navy,  and  this  desire  finds  expression 
in  the  introduction  of  the  system  into  th«».ir 
school  life.  It  is  manifested  also  in  the 
blind  hero-worship  which  English  boys, 
render  to  their  soldier  and  sailor  celebri- 
ties. General  *  Bobs,  *^  Lord  Kitchener,  and 
*the  fighting  Beresfords*  are  given  a 
meed  of  honor  which  we  rarely  render  to 
our  military  heroes.  Admiral  Dewey  is, 
of  course,  an  exception,  but  I  doubt  if  he 
is  reverenced  half  so  devotedly  in  our 
schools  as  is  the  memory  of  Greneral 
Charles  Gordon  among  the  schoolboys  of 
Great  Britain.  Imperialism  is  bom  and 
bred  in  the  bone,  and  there  are  found 
elsewhere  no  such  rabid  advocates  of  it  as 
there  a^-e  among  the  schoolboys  who  ex- 
pect in  a  few  years  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  it  in  the  British  possessions. 


Fights  are  a  recognized  part  of  the 
school  education  among  the  boys.  In 
America,  when  boys  fight,  it  is  because 
they  are  angry  with  each  other;  in  England 
they  fight  because  they  are  anxious  to 
find  out  which  is  the  better  man  physic- 
ally. They  may  have  no  quarrel  or  ill- 
feeling,  but  if  their  friends  cannot  agree 
as  to  their  respective  prowess  the  ultimate 
result  is  pretty  apt  to  be  a  *mill.* 

Life  is  more  strenuous  in  America  than 
in  England,  and  this  is  shown  in  the 
sports  of  the  two  nations.  Take  the 
game  of  football  as  an  illustration.  In 
the  American  college  game  the  tackling 
is  lower,  harder,  and  surer  than  in  the 
English  game.  The  backs  hit  the  line  as 
one  man,  like  a  battering-ram.  Every 
yard  gained  or  lost  is  of  great  importance. 
Year  by  year  the  game  grows  more  com- 
plicated, more  fierce,  and  more  perfect 
mechanically.  It  is  getting  to  be  like  a 
fine  piece  of  machinery  in  the  harmony  of 
the  several  parts.  In  England  they  play 
the  game  more  loosely,  much  as  their 
fathers  did  before  them.  Cricket  and 
baseball  are  the  national  games  of  the 
respective  countries,  and  nowhere  do  na- 
tional characteristics  appear  more  in  evi- 
dence. Cricket  is  an  all-day,  leisurely, 
social  event ;  baseball  is  an  hour  of  wild 
excitement.  The  English  game  cultivates 
the  amenities  of  life,  and  courtesy  is  a 
canon  of  the  game.  Baseball  keeps  the 
nerves  too  near  the  edge  to  leave  much 
room  for  the  interchange  of  fellowship 
and  good  will  toward  the  opposing  team. 
Americans  vote  the  English  game  •slow,* 
and  the  Englishman  is  content  to  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  still  believe  that  he  has 
the  finest  game  on  earth. 

President  Frost,  of  Berea  College,  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  English 
public-school  system,  says  that  the  thing 
which  struck  him  most  sharply  was  the 
difference  between  their  method  of  play 
and  ours.  They  take  their  sports  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  American  boy 
takes  his  as  a  sort  of  delirium.  There 
the  whole  school  of  several  hundred  boys 
go  out  to  the  football  field  and  play  for  an 
hour  just  as  surely  as  they  meet  for  din- 
ner. Here  a  couple  of  score  of  trained 
athletes  do  the  work,  while  the  rest  of  the 
school  shiver  on  the  side  lines  in  heavy 
ulsters.  Who  ever  saw  twenty  games  of 
baseball  being  played  at  once  ?  Yet  it  is 
a  common  sight  to  see  as  many  games 
being  played  in  an  English  park  or  on  the 
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commons.  Here  we  play  primarily  to 
win,  and  bend  every  energy  to  that  end. 
There  the  game  is  played  primarily  as  a 
sport,  and  the  boy  who  does  not  play  is  a 
«muff.» 

The  English  urchin  has  a  coolness  and 
sublimity  of  impudence  which  I  have  not 
seen  equalled  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
He  is  no  more  energetic  in  mischief  than 
his  cousin  in  the  *  States,**  but  he  plans  it 
with  greater  care  and  takes  it  less  fever- 
ishly and  more  as  a  matter  of  course. 
<*  Stalky  &  Co.*  are  typical,  so  fat  as 
<^  cheek  *  and  impudence  go,  but  they  are 
unlike  the  average  of  their  kind  in  that 
they  did  not  care  for  outdoor  sports. 

The  schoolboy  in  Great  Britain  is  —  or 
was  in  my  day  —  in  a  constant  state  of 
war  with  the  majority  of  his  schoolmas- 
ters. He  assumed  that  the  latter  was  his 
natural  enemy,  and  he  took  up  the  gage 
of  battle  upon  very  slight  provocation. 
The  master,  on  his  part,  was  prompt  to 
size  up  the  situation  and  resent  the  urchin's 
attitude.  Many  a  boy  became  so  inocu- 
lated that  the  grim  summons,  ^*  Hold  out 
your  hand,  sir.**  lost  its  terrors,  and  he 
could  count  almost  placidly  and  imperson- 
ally the  cuts  as  they  c^me  swishing  down. 
He  had  no  grudge  against  his  master.  He 
simply  wanted  to  get  ahead  of  him,  and  if 
his  master  were  shrewd  enough  to  catch 
him  at  his  mischief. —  well,  that  counted 
one  for  him  in  the  game.     That  was  all ! 

Sir  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  letters,  tells 
a  story  to  illustrate  the  English  mania  for 
betting  during  the  last  century.  A  party 
of  *  macaronis  **  were  standing  in  front  of 
one  of  the  fashionable  coffee-houses  when 
a  man  fainted  from  the  heat.  Immediately 
they  began  to  bet  as  to  whether  he  was 
dead  or  not.  So  keen  were  they  on  their 
betting  that  they  refused  to  allow  a  doc- 
tor to  treat  the  man,  because  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  the  man  who  had  bet  that  he 
was  dead.  Whether  the  story  is  true  or 
not,  the  fact  remains  that  betting  is  one 
of  the  vices  of  the  English  people  even  to 
this  day.  The  schoolboy  is  not  slow  to 
pick  up  the  customs  of  his  elders,  and  bet- 
ting has  always  been  prevalent  in  English 
schools  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  among 
ours.     Betting  has  a  tendency,  especially 


among  boys,  to  make  the  bettor  unscrupu- 
lous and  to  blunt  his  sense  of  honor.  He 
will  accept  an  unfair  advantage  which 
otherwise  he  would  not  use.  A  case  in 
point  occurs  to  me. 

Our  way  to  school  led  some  of  us  daily 
past  a  railing  which  for  several  days  had 
a  piece  of  string  tied  to  it.  One  after- 
noon, having  little  to  interest  us,  we  fell 
to  guessing  the  length  of  the  string,  and 
at  last  formed  a  sweepstake,  the  winner 
to  take  the  whole  amount.  One  bright 
little  youngster  guessed  nearest  to  the 
length,  pocketed  the  pool,  and  led  the 
w^y  to  the  nearest  tart-shop.  It  after- 
ward developed  that  he  had  tied  the 
string  there,  measured  it,  and  after  several 
days  adroitly  led  the  conversation  round 
to  the  length  of  the  string.  He  would 
never  have  thought  of  stealing  the  money 
directly,  but  he  considered  it  quit^e  fair  to 
win  it  by  a  swindle.  He  did  not  mean 
any  harm,  but  his  morals  were  a  little 
warped. 

A  great  distinction  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  American  systems  of  educa- 
tion is  that  in  the  older  country  the  class 
system  prevails  much  more  extensively. 
Here  the  public  school  is  a  great  leveller 
and  is  the  most  potent  conserver  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  commonwealth.  The  son 
of  the  millionaire  rubs  elbows  with  the  son 
of  the  bricklayer.  But  in  England  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  The  children  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  do  not  attend  the  free  school 
along  with  the  children  of  the  poorer 
class.*  Either  they  are  at  a  private  school 
or  they  are  at  one  of  the  great  « public 
schools**  like  Rugby  or  Harrow,  which 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  our  public 
schools,  but  more  nearly  resemble  our 
large  academies. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Eng- 
lish <*  public-school  **  system,  and  it  ap- 
pears admirably  adapted  to  the  temper  of 
the  English  people.  But  for  us  our  school 
system  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  has 
done  more  to  weld  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  foreigners  into  the  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  all  other  agencies  com- 
bined. May  it  be  long  before  the  class 
system  of  education  prevails  in  America ! 
William  McLeod  Raine. 

Denver,  Colo. 
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THE  Other  day  a  friend  told  me  about 
a  letter  that  he  had  received  from 
a  correspondent  who  is  an  enthusi- 
astic botanist.  The  writer  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  excursion  in  which  he  had 
discovered  a  flower  that  was  new  to  him, 
and  he  gave  vent  to  his  feeling  of  exulta- 
tion by  exclaiming  fervently:  **Oh,  the 
joy,  the  joy!**  A  like  experience  comes 
to  the  bird-lover  when  he  makes  a  new 
acquaintance  in  the  feathered  domain,  no 
matter  how  many  other  observers  may 
have  previously  seen  and  studied  the  spe- 
cies. *  A  bird  that  is  new  to  me  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  new  bird,''  is  his 
illogical  but  self-complacent  mode  of 
reasoning. 

Some  of  my  recent  rambles  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  have  brought  me  several  new 
avian  finds,  and  of  course  my  joy  has  been 
correspondingly  great.  One  of  them  was 
a  dear  little  bird  which  is  known  as  the 
clay-colored  sparrow.  I  stumbled  upon 
him  while  pursuing  my  explorations  near 
Peabody,  where  the  species  seems  to 
abound  during  the  season  of  migration. 
As  I  was  sauntering  along  a  road,  a  pe- 
culiar croaking  little  trill  greeted  me 
from  the  hedge,  sounding  very  much  like 
the  rasping  sound  emitted  by  certain  kinds 
of  grasshoppers  when  they  are  suddenly 
startled  and  take  to  wing.  Turning  aside, 
my  glass  was  at  length,  after  some  diffi- 
culty, fixed  upon  a  number  of  little  spar- 
rows about  the  size  of  the  chippie,  and 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  bird, 
save  that  the  crown-piece  was  decidedly 
darker,  as  was  also  the  general  tone  of  the 
back,  while  the  under  parts  were  a  good 
deal  whiter.  The  clear  ash-colored  cervi- 
cal interval  between  the  crown  and  the 
back  and  the  distinct  brown  loral  and 
auricular  space  were  decisive  of  the  bird's 
identity. 

The  song  is  a  surprising  vocal  perform- 
ance,— a  low,  croaking  trill,  preceded  by 
a  few  longer  notes,  all  delivered  in  the 
same  key.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  contralto  solo, 
and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  grat- 
ing buzz  of  an  insect,  especially  if  heard 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  rods.  Although  it 
possesses  no  musical  quality  whatever,  it 
is  the  most  curious  style  of  bird-minstrelsy 
with  which  I  have  yet  become  acquainted. 
In  comparison  the  chippie's  trill  sounds 
loud  and  clear  and  bell-like,  with  a  dis- 


tinctly melodious  quality.  The  song  of 
the  little  stranger  is  also  characterized  by 
a  kind  of  drawl,  giving  the  impression 
that  the  lyrist  is  almost  too  lazy  to  sing ; 
but  when  you  get  him  within  the  field  of 
your  glass,  and  see  him  throw  back  his 
head,  expand  his  throat  and  chest,  and 
open  his  mandibles  as  widely  as  he  can, 
you  decide  that  he  is  not  the  apathetic 
bird  that  his  desultory  vocal  effort  would 
lead  you  to  infer.  It  is  laughable,  and 
almost  pathetic,  too,  to  note  how  much 
energy  must  be  expended  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  poor  little  song. 

Not  in  the  least  sluggish  is  the  blood 
flowing  in  the  veins  of  Spizella  pallida,  for 
he  is  an  alert  little  body,  flitting  about  in 
the  hedges  and  bushes,  and  sometimes 
mounting  into  the  trees,  chanting  most 
assiduously  all  the  '  while.  Unlike  the 
familiar  chippie,  he  does  not  find  a  perch 
in  plain  sight  from  which  to  rehearse  his 
song,  but  keeps  himself  well  hidden  in 
the  bushes,  darting  into  ambush  almost 
as  soon  as  you  get  him  in  view,  almost 
always  preferring  to  have  a  clump  of 
foliage  or  at  least  a  network  of  twigs  be- 
tween himself  and  the  observer.  I  had 
quite  a  time  making  sure  of  his  identity, 
but,  as  a  pleasant  compensation,  when  his 
identity  is  once  settled,  he  cannot  well  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  bird,  as  he  haS  a 
distinct  personality  of  his  own. 

My  study  of  the  clay-colored  sparrow  is 
confined  to  his  migratory  habits.  At  this 
period  these  sparrows  move  about  in  the 
copses  in  more  or  less  compact  flocks, 
gathering  seeds  and  chanting  their  monot- 
onous trills.  It  is  evident  that  they  are 
more  gregarious  than  their  cousins,  the 
chippies,  which  I  have  never  seen  in 
flocks  even  in  the  season  of  migration. 
Although  I  first  found  the  clay-colored 
sparrows  at  Peabody,  near  the  centre  of 
the  State,  a  few  days  later  they  were 
abundant  in  a  valley  in  northeastern 
Kansas,  about  a  mile  back  from  the  Mis- 
souri River,  where  their  low  alto  strains 
formed  a  kind  of  gray  background  for  the 
high-pitched  trills  of  Harris's  sparrows 
and  the  loud  piping  of  the  cardinals.  Odd 
as  it  may  seem,  my  little  contralto's  solos 
have  a  kind  of  fascination  for  me. 

These  sparrows  do  not  breed  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  They  are  known  to 
breed  in  the  following  regions — thenorth- 
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em  part  of  Illinois,  central  and  northern 
Iowa,  the  Red  River  region  in  Minnesota, 
the  country  drained  by  the  upper  Missouri 
River  and  its  tributaries,  Manitoba  as  far 
north  as  the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  the 
plains  and  bases  of  the  foothills  in  east- 
em  Colorado.  They  are  not  known  save 
*  accidentally  *  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  that  reason  com- 
paratively little  has  yet  been  said  about 
them.  But  the  time  will  come,  no  doubt, 
when  these  little  innocents  in  feathers 
will  have  a  well-recognized  place  in  avian 
literature,  just  as  the  chippie,  the  grass* 
finch,  and  the  song-sparrow  have  to-day. 

The  nests  are  built  on  the  ground  or  in 
low  bushes,  from  three  to  five  eggs  of  a 
greenish-blue  tint,  flecked  with  cinnamon- 
brown,  being  deposited.  The  winters 
are  spent  in  southern  Texas  and  south- 
ward. 

It  has  recently  been  my  good  fortune  to 
strike  up  acquaintance  with  the  little  bird 
known  as  Lindoln's  sparrow,  whose  be- 
havior is  just  as  inconsistent  as  it  can 
well  be  without  being  actually  absurd. 
By  that  remark  I  mean  that,  while  he  is 
as  wild  as  a  deer,  still  he  came  to  town» 
flitting  about  in  the  bushes  of  a  vacant 
lot  near  my  house,  and  even  visiting  the 
fence  between  my  yard  and  the  adjoining 
one,  where  he  hopped  about  on  the 
ground,  with  one  eye  on  the  lookout  for 
nits  and  worms  and  the  other  for  human 
disturbers.  My  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  him  by  hearing  a  squeaky  little  trill 
in  the  bushes  of  the  vacant  lot.  But  my ! 
how  wary  he  was  when  I  hurried  out  to 
find  him!  The  song  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  house^wren,  but  had 
not  so  rolling  and  gurgling  a  quality,  and 
was  pitched  to  a  higher  and  finer  key. 
For  a  long  time  he  kept  himself  ensconced 
in  the  thicket,  trilling  at  intervals,  as  if 
daring  me  to  find  him  if  I  could,  and  when 
I  finally  drove  him  out  of  his  hiding-place 
he  darted  off  in  a  zigzag  course  to  another 
bush-clump,  into  which  he  dropped  in  the 
greatest  possible  haste. 

By  and  by  his  curiosity  got  the  better 
of  him,  and  he  fiitted  up  to  the  top  of  a 
brush-heap  and  peeped  out  at  me  surrep- 
titiously. My  glass  was  upon  him  in  a 
moment,  revealing  his  whitish  throat  and 
mottled  chest  washed  with  buff,  the  latter 
being  his  diagnostic  marking.  A  few 
days  later  he  was  singing  in  a  small 
apple-tree  by  the  fence.  I  stole  as  close 
to  him  as  I  could,  and  peered  at  him 


through  my  binocular,  while  he  returned 
the  compliment  by  peering  at  me,  and 
then  warily  ventured  to  rehearse  his  lit- 
tle tune.  The  least  movement  on  my  part 
would  startle  him,  and  cause  him  to  flit  to 
another  perch  and  crane  out  his  neck  to 
glare  at  me  with  wild,  dilated  eyes,  uncer- 
tain whether  I  was  to  be  trusted  or  not. 
Both  of  us  soon  grew  tired  of  €mr  strained 
positions,  and  so  I  walked  off  and  he  flew 
away.  His  stay  in  my  neighborhood 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  and  then  he  de- 
parted, without  even  the  ceremony  of  a 
good-by,  for  his  summer  home  in  the 
North. 

Nothing  has  afforded  me  more  delight 
than  settling  the  identity  of  a  couple  of 
warblers  that  have  nonplussed  me  for 
several  years.  EHsposed  to  flit  about  in 
the  trees  at  an  inconvenient  height,  and  to 
keep  a  leafy  barrier  between  them  and 
the  observer,  they  have  led  me  many  a 
weary  chase  through  the  woods^  and  haTe 
at  times  almost  unjointed  my  neck  with 
my  long-continued  looking  up.  My 
opera-glass  has  not  quite  sufficient  power 
for  the  study  of  such  shy  flitters;  but 
the  other  day  I  borrowed  a  large  field- 
glass,  and  soon  found  that  it  was  a  decided 
improvement.  It  draws  the  little  bird 
right  up  to  you — that  is,  visually — while 
at  the  same  time  the  elusive  creature 
remains  at  what  it  regards  as  a  safe  dis- 
tance, and,  therefore,  its  conduct  will  not 
be  so  constrained.  That  gives  the  student 
a  double  advantage,  enabling  him  to  see 
the  bird  plainly  and  observe  it  in  its 
natural  poses. 

What  an  enigma  the  Tennessee  warbler 
has  been  to  the  operarglass  student! 
Never  still  a  moment,  and  yet  so  indis^ 
tinctly  marked  that  at  a  distance  it  looks 
like  a  dozen  other  birds  one  might  name, 
it  is  a  veritable  feathered  rebus.  But  I 
finally  fixed  its  place  in  the  avian  system 
with  my  field-glass — white  under  parts, 
sometimes  slightly  tinted  with  yellow, 
back  and  rump  olive-green,  and  top  and 
sides  of  head  delicate  bluish  ash ;  no  eye- 
ring,  no  wing-bars.  No  other  warbler  is 
marked  quite  like  that.  Still,  its  song  is 
its  most  conspicuous  mark,  so  to  speak, 
being  a  loud,  shrill,  rapidly  repeated. 
•Chippy,  chippy,  chippy,  chippiti-chip- 
piti-chippiti,*  sometimes  quite  prolonged, 
with  a  decidedly  saucy  tone  that  seems  to 
contain  a  challenge  to  a  vocal  contest. 
No  other  small  warbler  sings  so  loudly. 
His  voice  is  as  shrill  and  penetrating^  as 
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that  of  the  indigo-bird,  although  the  song 
is  quite  different  in  technique. 

Another  featherland  conundrum  has 
been  the  Nashville  warbler,  whose  back 
and  head  are  colored  like  those  of  the 
Tennessee,  but  whose  under  parts  are 
bright  yellow  instead  of  white ;  and  sharp 
observation  through  your  glass  will  show 
that  a  distinct  white  ring  encircles  the 
eye.  A  bird  in  the  hand  would  show  a 
chestnut  patch  on  the  crown,  but  this 
dainty  mark  is  seldom  seen  while  the 
bird  is  flitting  about  in  the  trees.  The 
songs  of  the  Nashville  and  Tennessee  are 
deserving  of  comparison,  as  they  are  quite 
similar,  but  not  the  same,  the  Tennessee's 
being  louder,  shriller,  and  more  sharply 
accentuated,  while  his  cousin's  is  more 
liquid  and  musical  and  less  sibilant.  My 
notes  represent  the  Nashville's  song 
phonetically  as  follows:  «Swee,  swee, 
swee,  a-hwit-a-hwit-a-hwit,*  delivered  rap- 
idly in  a  very  high  key  and  with  not  a 
little  energy  and  emphasis. 

Belonging  to  the  same  sub-family  is  the 
orange-crowned  warbler,  which  I  found 
both  at  Peabody  and  in  my  own  neighbor- 
hood. It  has  not  so  marked  a  preference  for 
trees  as  its  little  relatives  just  mentioned 
seem  to  have,  but  is  most  apt,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  to  flit  about  in  the  bushes 
and  thickets,  where  it  remains  in  hiding 
until  driven  from  its  covert  or  drawn  forth 
for  a  moment  by  curiosity,  when  it  will 
speedily  plunge  into  another  place  of  con- 
cealment. Note  that  its  eye-ripg  is  yel- 
low, and  that  its  under  parts  are  neither 
bright  yellow,  like  the  Nashville's  nor 
white  like  the  Tennessee's,  but  greenish- 
yellow,  obscurely  streaked  with  dusk  on 
the  chest.     Its  song  I  have  never  heard. 

In  bird-study  it  is  never  safe  to  take  too 
much  for  granted.  One  must  constantly 
be  on  the  alert,  and,  more  than  that, 
must  be  able  to  make  fine  discriminations 
with  both  the  ear  and  the  eye.  Here  is  a 
concrete  case.  For  many  days,  as  I 
strolled  about  in  quest  of  new  items  of 
bird-lore,  I  had  been  hearing  a  quaint 
little  bird-song  in  many  a  bushy  cluster, 
and  that,  too,  in  some  of  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  places.  *Oh,  it  is  nothing  but 
the  house-wren,*^  I  muttered  to  myself 
how   often  I  do  not  know.     <>^It  is  not 


worth  while  to  look  for  it  when  there  are 
so  many  new  birds  to  be  sought.  Still, 
it  is  singular  that  the  house-wren  should 
dwell  in  such  secluded  localities.  It 
would  seem  that  his  name  is  a  misnomer, 
in  a  good  many  instances,  at  least.  ^^ 

Several  times  I  stopped  to  listen  more 
intently  to  the  rolling  ditty  coming  up 
from  a  thicket.  ^  There's  something  odd 
about  that  wren's  song.*^  I  repeated  to 
myself.  ^  It  doesn't  sound  quite  natural. 
Does  the  wren  always  close  its  song  with 
the  rising  inflection,  as  if  it  were  asking  a 
question  ?  '^ 

Then  I  would  make  a  half-hearted 
attempt  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  little 
lyrist,  but  as  it  kept  itself  well  hidden  in 
the  bushes,  I  desisted, .  begrudging  the 
time  that  was  taken  from  my  quest 
for  feathered  rarities.  But  one  day, 
while  strolling  along  the  banks  of  a  brook, 
my  ear  was  again  saluted  by  tluU;  labored 
little  ariia,  and  the  next  moment  a  small 
bird  darted  into  full  view,  calling  and 
scolding  in  an  agitated  manner,  and  then, 
while  I  watched  it  capering  about,  it 
broke  into  the  song  that  I  had  listlessly 
heard  so  often  of  late.  Why,  it  was  not 
a  wren,  after  all!  It  did  not  look  like  a 
wren,  nor  act  like  one.  but  rather  like 
a  vireo;  and  a  vireo  it  was.  My  bird- 
manual  soon  settled  that  point.  It  was 
Bell's  vireo,  and  I  had  stumbled  upon  a 
new  bird,  and  had  even  been  listening  to 
its  song  for  two  or  three  weeks,  without 
knowing  that  a  discovery  was  so  close  at 
hand. 

Vireo  Belli  is  not  an  eastern  species,  its 
home  being  from  Ulinois  to  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  in  Kansas,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  it  is  a  summer  resident, 
suspending  its  little  basket  of  a  nest  to 
the  twigs  of  bushes  or  low  trees  on  or 
near  the  banks  of  the  streams.  Its  song 
is  a  pert  little  challenge,  with  a  querulous 
note  running  through  it,  but  is  not  so 
loud  and  varied  as  the  song  of  the  white- 
eyed  vireo,  which  is  a  vocal  gymnast. 

With  new  species  ever  coming  within 
one's  range,  does  the  reader  wonder  that 
bird-study  never  loses  its  fascination  for 
the  real  enthusiast  ? 


Leander  S.  Kevser. 
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«  Hail,  beauteous  May.  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire; 
Woods  and  eroves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  dost  boast  thy  blessing." 


FAIRY  May  with  her  magic  wand  clothes 
the  trees  in  liveries  of  green,  and 
with  her  ready  pencil  paints  the 
flowers  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 
Her  lap  is  full  of  these  sweet-scented 
blossoms  which  she  casts  so  lavishly  upon 
the  greensward. 

Romance  has  woven  a  charm  around 
the  month  of  May  which  all  the  matter- 
of-fact  realism  of  our  later  time  cannot 
eradicate.  This  dainty,  shy  maiden  from 
an  unknown  country  is  never  the  same; 
althQugh  the  waves  of  bloom  may  whiten 
the  cherry  trees  or  flush  with  radiance  the 
pear  trees,  yet  it  is  always  different. 
Year  after  year  the  purpling  lilac  bush 
gives  us  new  pleasure  in  its  plumy  beauty 
and  rare  sweetness ;  and  the  intoxicating 
perfume  of  the  new  grass,  the  fruit  blos- 
soms, the  meek  spring  flowers  overpower 
our  senses  as  would  the  incense  from 
some  Eastern  altar.  The  bursts  of  music 
which  thrill  forth  from  every  feathered 
throat  in  praise  of  the  new  life,  which  is 
so  delightful  that  the  songsters  « sleep 
all  the  night  with  open  eye,*>  is  the  wel- 
coming song  to  the  morning  of  the  year; 
but  the  gush  of  trembling  notes  which 
float  from  the  bluebirds  climbing  heaven- 
ward are  those  which  ^  flood  a  fresher 
throat  with  song.  ^  Over  and  around  all 
is  the  misty  radiance  which  wraps  th« 
distant  hills  in  golden  dreams  and  bathes 
the  woodland  in  alternate  gleams  of  cloud 
and  sunshine. 

The  first  of  May  —  May-day  —  was  the 
chief  festival  in  ancient  times.  Among 
the  old  Celtic  peoples,  the  festival  of 
Beltein  was  celebrated  on  this  day,  but 
has  no  connection  with  the  flowers.  A 
relic  of  this  festival  is  thus  described: 
<^  The  young  folks  of  a  hamlet  meet  in  the 
moors  on  the  ist  of  May.  They  cut  out  a 
table  in  the  g^reen  sod,  of  a  round  figure, 
by  digging  a  trench  in  the  ground  of  such 
circumference  as  to  seat  the  whole  com- 
pany. They  then  kindle  a  fire,  and  dress 
a  repast  of  eggs  and  milk  in  the  con- 
sistence of  a  custard.  They  knead  a  cake 
of  oat-meal,  which  is  toasted  at  the 
embers  against  a  stone.  After  the  custard 
is  eaten  they  divide  the  cake  in  so  many 
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portions,  as  like  as  possible  to  one 
another  in  size  and  shape,  as  there  are 
persons  in  the  company.  They  daub  one 
of  these  portions  with  charcoal  until  it  is 
perfectly  black.  They  then  put  all  the 
bits  of  the  cake  into  a  bonnet,  and  every- 
one, blindfold,  draws  out  a  portion.  The 
bonnet-holder  is  entitled  to  the  last  bit. 
Whoever  draws  the  black  bit  is  the  de- 
voted person  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Baal,  whose  favor  they  mean  to  implore 
in  rendering  the  year  productive.  The 
devoted  person  is  compelled  to  leap  three 
times  over  the  flames.*  The  leaping 
three  times  through  the  fire  is  clearly 
a  symbotical  sacrifice,  and  there  was 
doubtless  a  time  when  the  victim  was 
bound  on  the  pile  and  burned. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  feeling  of  the 
time  found  vent  in  their  Floralia^  or 
Floral  Games,  held  in  honor  of  the  god- 
dess of  flowers.  In  England,  as  we  learn 
from  Chaucer  and  other  writers  of  his 
time,  it  was  the  custom,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  every  one  —  even  the  Court  itself 
—  to  go  out  on  the  first  May  morning  at 
an  early  hour  **  to  fetch  the  flowers  fresh.  *^ 
Branches  of  hawthome  bloom,  which  by 
association  of  ideas  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  ^  May,®  were  brought  home  about  sun- 
rise, with  great  joy  and  merriment,  to  the 
accompaniments  of  horn  and  tabor.  The 
people  then  decorated  the  doors  and 
windows  of  their  home's  with  the  flowers. 

Old  and  young,  high  and  low.  enjoyed 
these  merry-makings.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  heads  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  London  went  out  into  the  high 
ground  of  Kent  to  gather  the  may  —  the 
king  and  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
coming  from  their  palace  of  Green- 
wich, meeting  these  respected  dignitaries 
on  Shooter's  Hill.  The  fairest  maid  of 
the  village  was  crowned  with  flowers  as 
*  Queen  of  the  May  *> ;  and  tradition  has  it 
that  the  monarch  himself  crowned  the 
May-queen  with  his  own  royal  hand,  after- 
wards leading  the  dance  with  this  May 
beauty,  who,  ^*  for  that  day.  commanded  all 
the  realm,  with  his  gracious  majesty  as 
the  first  and  most  willing  of  her  subjects.* 

The   Anglo-Saxon  population   of   Eng- 
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land  had  their  own  characteristic  May- 
day rites;  but  there  exist  traces  also  of 
the  observance  among  them  on  that  day 
of  rites  similar  to  the  Celtic  Beltein.  ^  At 
the  village  of  Holne,  situated  on  one  of 
the  spurs  of  Dartmoor,  is  a  field  of  about 
two  acres,  the  property  of  the  parish,  and 
called  the  Ploy  (play)  Field.  In  the 
centre  of  this  stands  a  granite  pillar  six 
or  seven  feet  high.  On  May  morning, 
before  daybreak,  the  young  men  of  the 
village  assemble  there,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  moor  where  th6y  select  a  ram  lamb 
(doubtless  with  the  consent  of  the  owner) 
and  after  running  it  down,  bring  it  in  tri- 
umph to  the  Ploy  Field,  fasten  it  to  the 
pillar,  cut  its  throat,  and  then  roast  it 
whole,  skin  and  wool.  At  midday  a  strug- 
gle takes  place,  at  the  risk  of  cut  hands, 
for  a  slice,  it  being  supposed  to  confer 
luck  for  the  ensuing  year  on  the  fortunate 
partakers.  As  an  act  of  gallantry,  in 
high  esteem  among  the  gentler  sex,  the 
young  men  sometimes  fight  their  way 
through  the  crowd  to  get  a  slice  for  their 
chosen  among  the  young  women,  all  of 
whom,  in  their  best  dresses,'  attend  the 
Ram  Feast,  as  it  is  called.  Dancing, 
wrestling,  and  other  games,  assisted  by 
copious  libations  of  cider  during  the  after- 
noon, prolong  the  festivity  till  midnight.*^ 

But  the  conspicuous  feature  of  these 
festive  proceedings  was  the  erection  in 
every  town  and  village  of  a  fixed  pole  — 
called  the  May-pole  —  as  high  as  the  mast 
of  a  vessel  of  100  tons,  on  which,  each  May 
morning,  they  suspended  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers, and  round  which  the  people  danced 
in  rings  nearly  the  whole  day. 

Stevenson,  in  the  ^^  Twelve  Months  * 
says :  *  The  tall  young  oak  is  cut  down  for 
a  May-pole,  and  the  frolick  fry  of  the  town 
prevent  the  rising  of  the  sun.  and,  with 
joy  in  their  faces  and  boughs  in  their 
hands,  they  march  before  it  to  the  place  of 
erection.*^ 

A  severe  blow  was  given  to  these  merry 
customs  by  the  Puritans,  who  called  the 
«  Maie-poole  a  stinckyng  idoll,*^  and  caused 
them  to  be  uprooted,  and  a  stop  put  to  all 
their  jollities. 

Old  Stubbes,  whose  mind  is  burdened 
with  the  pitiless  doctrines  of  Calvin,  says, 
with  morose  impatience  in  his  <^  Anatomie 
of  Abuses  ^ :  <^  AH  the  wilde  heades  of  the 
parishe  conventying  together  .  .  .  with 
their  hobbie-horses,  dragons,  and  other 
antiques,  together  with  their  pipers  and 
thunderyng  drommers,  marching  towardes 


the  churche,  their  pipers  pipyng,  their 
drommers  thunderyng,  their  stumppes 
dauncing,  their  belles  rynglyng,  and  their 
handkerchefes  swyngyng  about  their 
heades  like  madmen,  their  hobbie-horses 
and  other  monsters  skirmishyng  amongst 
the  throng  .  .  .  aboute  the  churche  they 
goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so  forthe  into 
the  churche-yarde,  where  they  have  com- 
monly their  sommer  haules,  their  bowers, 
arbours,  and  banquettyng  houses  set  up, 
wherein  they  feaste,  banquet,  and  daunce 
all  that  day,  and  peradventure  all  that 
night  too.*^ 

Again, 

**  Against  Maie,  every  parishe,  towne,, 
and  village  assemble  themselves  together, 
bothe  men,  women,  and  children,  olde 
and  yonge,  even  all  indifferently ;  they  goe 
to  the  woodes  where  they  spende  the  night 
in  pleasant  pasty mes,  and  in  the  mornyng 
they  retume,  bringing  with  them  birch, 
boughes.  and  branches  of  trees,  to  deck 
their  assemblies  withall.  But  their  chief- 
est  Jewell  they  bringe  from  thence  is 
their  Maie-poole,  which  they  bring  home 
with  great  veneration,  thus :  They  have 
twentie  or  fourtie  yoke  of  oxen,  every  ox 
havyng  a  sweete  nose-gaie  of  flowers  tyed 
on  the  tippe  of  his  homes,  and  these  oxen 
drawe  home  this  Maie-poole  and  thus 
beyng  reared  up,  they  strawe  the  grounde 
aboute,  binde  g^eene  boughes  about  it. 
sett  up  sommer  haules,  bowers,  and  ar- 
bours hard  by  it;  and  then  fall  they  to 
banquet  and  feaste,  to  leape  and  daunce 
aboute  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the 
dedication  of  their  idoUes.*^ 

After  the  Restoration  May-poles  were  re- 
vived, and  held  their  ground  for  a  long 
time,  gradually  dying  out  of  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  day.  In  France  and  Germany 
they  were  quite  common,  and  in  some 
places  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  festive 
sports  are  even  yet  observed. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  quaint 
celebration  of  the  day.  Misson  in  his 
Travels  in  England,  says:  **On  the  ist  of 
May,  and  the  five  or  six  days  following, 
all  the  pretty  young  country  girls  that 
serve  the  town  with  milk  dress  themselves 
up  very  neatly,  and  borrow  abundance  of 
silver  plate,  whereof  they  make  a  pyramid 
which  they  adorn  with  ribandes  and  flow- 
ers and  carry  upon  their  heads,  instead  of 
their  common  milk-pails.  In  this  equi- 
page, accompanied  by  some  of  their  fel- 
low milk-maids,  and  a  bagpipe  or  fiddle, 
they  go  from  door  to  door,  dancing  before 
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the  homes  of  their  customers,  in  the  midst 
of  boys  and  g^rls  that  follow  them  in 
troops,  and  everybody  gives  them  some- 
thing.» 

Anbrey,  in  his  *  Remains  of  Gentilisme,*^ 
informs  us  that :  *  'Tis  commonly  say'd  in 
Germany  that  the  witches  do  meet  in  the 
night  before  the  first  day  of  May  upon  an 
high  mountain  called  Blocksberg.  situated 
in  Ascanien,  where  they,  together  with 
the  devils,  do  dance  and  feast;  and  the 
common  people  do,  the  night  before  the 
said  day,  fetch  a  certain  thome,  and  stick 
it  in  their  house  door,  believing  that  the 
witches  can  then  do  them  no  harm.* 
Goethe,  in  <*  Faust, >>  gives  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  witches  meeting  .on  this 
night  in  the  Hartz  mountains. '  So  the  old 
superstitions  and  legends  are  the  theme 
and  story  of  many  tongues. 

In  Italy,  during  the  beautiful  days  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  youth  of  the 
country  celebrated  the  May-da>t  festival 
by  planting  the  May  (maio)  before  the 
house  of  their  adored  ones.  They  hung 
the  branches  with  wreaths,  oranges,  and 
confectionery.  On  that  day  the  city  was 
in  festal  array  and  from  poles  and  trees 
swung  heavy  gdrlands  of  flowers,  and  gay 


banners  fluttering  overhead.  The  young 
men  of  the  city,  with  the  maidens, 
assemble  in  festal  groups  with  flower- 
crowns  on  their  hair  and  blossoming 
branches  in  their  hands,  and  go  out  be- 
yond the  city  gates  to  greet  the  fair 
spring  month  with  games  and  sports  such 
as  youth  and  love  delight  in.  We  can 
almost  inhale  the  perfume  of  poesy  from 
the  revels  and  splendors  of  this  gay  life 
in  ancient  times. 

In  those  days  the  May-tide  festival  was 
celebrated  by  all  alike.  But  now  we  have 
grown  too  serious  and  hurried  for  the 
innocent,  simple  sources  of  pleasure, 
which,  in  the  old  times,  belonged  to  all 
classes  and  ages.  Even  the  children  care 
no  longer  for  the  joy  of  being  crowned 
Queen  of  the  May. 

In  this  utilitarian  and  prosaic  age  we 
have  lost  the  untutored  imagination  which 
could  converse  with  the  wayside  flowers, 
see  pictures  in  the  fleecy  clouds,  and  per- 
chance catch  the  fairies  leaving  their 
moonlight  dances,  or  see  them  entering 
the  sequestered  green  knolls  where  they 
made  their  homes. 

Sara  D.  Swift. 
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WE  SHALL  never  again  see  the  fair 
«  may  »  of  the  old,  old  ballad,  for 
we  have  outgrown  the  simple, 
tTigged  hard  conditions  which  brought 
forth  this  one  sweet  flower  of  a  rude  age. 
The  wandering  minstrel  has  gone  forever 
and  with  him  his'**  ladye  bright.*^  But  we 
**sware  by  oak  and  thorn,*  we  "sware  by 
sun  and  moon  ^  never  to  forget  this  ballad 
may  with  her  milk-white  hands  and  her 
yellow  hair.  She  never  gjew  old;  she 
died  in  the  tender  flower  of  her  maiden- 
hood. The  milk-white  hands,  the  yellow 
hair,  seem  the  insignia  of  that  line  of 
maidens  for  whom  an  early  death  was  the 
inevitable  fate. 

Those  ancient  bards  are  great  colorists. 
They  do  not  paint  for  weak  eyes.  Not 
one  dilution  enfeebles  their  primary  di- 
rectness. There  are  no  g^ay-greens,  no 
greenish  blues,  no  finical  conscientious- 
ness to  express  the  earth's  innumerable 
hues.  Their  sky  is  blue,  their  grass 
green,  their  roses  red,  and,  above  all,  their 


mays  have  milk-white  hands  and  yellow 
hair. 

We  know  she  is  fair  as  a  lily,  and  **  jimp 
as  a  willow  wand,*'  but  about  the  color  of 
her  eyes  the  balladists  are  strangely  si- 
lent. Is  it  because  it  is  too  changeable 
for  their  limited  range  of  color  expression? 
Her  lips  are  bonny  and  rose-red.  and  there 
is  a  hint  of  cherry  cheeks,  but  these  must 
not  be  made  characteristic  of  the  heroine 
of  the  old  ballad  for  her  bards  think  only 
of  her  milk-white  hands  and  yellow  hair 
— milk-white  hands  emblem  of  ladyhood ; 
yellow  hair,  of  undying  love! 

She  is  a  tall,  slim  flower  springing  from 
the  clean,  sweet  earth — not  a  Diana  or  a 
Minerva.  It  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech 
when  her  love  calls  her  his  *  lily-flower,  * 
for  pale  and  slender,  with  her  lily  face 
and  hands,  her  yellow  hair,  and  in  a  man- 
tle of  grass-green  clad,  she  is  an  Au- 
gust lily  —  too  white  and  transparent  for 
the  thick-skinned  calla.  The  look  on  her 
face  is  like  remembered  lilies,  gleaming 
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white  and  wistful  in  a  hushed  and  dusky 
garden,  where  in  pallid  sweetness  they 
await  their  more  than  human  destiny. 
White,  lily  white,  **  white  like  sleet,**  is 
the  ballad  may !  Her  outer  garments  are 
of  green  except  on  dramatic  occasions 
when  she  is  arrayed  in  white,  scarlet,  or 
purple;  but  her  normal  color  is  living 
green.  Our  ballad  may  has  no  long  hours 
of  morbid  meditation  or  sedentary  read- 
ing. She  *kames*  her  yellow  hair,  she 
reins  her  milk-white  steed,  and  at  her 
bower  window  ^^sews  her  silken  seam.** 
Often  too,  to  show  her  love,  she  *kames** 
her  true-love's  hair,  and  much  time  does 
she  give  to  her  own  bright  locks,  and 
surely  none  can  blame  her,  for  her  lovely 
hair  must  look  like  gold,  as  she  draws 
through  it  her  *  siller  kame,**  in  her  sunlit, 
leafy  bower. 

Her  simple  directness  of  speech  fasci- 
nates us.  She  does  not  waste  words,  she 
has  but  few  of  them.  It  is  refreshingly 
crisp,  though  at  times  a  trifle  shrewish. 
But  scolding  from  such  a  maid  is  only 
favoring  a  man.  Her  wit  is  grim  and 
cruel,  her  repartee  unfailing. 

Fair  Annet's  reply  to  the  nut-brown 
bride  is  an  example  of  the  summary  way 
in  which  she  disposes  of  a  disagreeable 
rival: 

up  then  spak'  the  nut-hrown  hride, 
She  spak'  wi  tneikle  spite ; 
«  WTierc  gat  ye  that  rose-water,  Annet, 
That  does  mak'  ye  sae  white?" 

«  Oh,  I  did  get  the  rose-water, 
Where  ye'U  get  never  nane, 
For  I  did  get  that  rose-water, 
Before  that  I  was  bom. 

■WTiere  I  did  get  that  rose-water, 
Ye'U  never  get  the  like , 
For  ye've  been  washed  in  Dunnie*s  well, 
And  dried  on  Dunnie's  dyke." 

This  is  bravely  spoken  and  to  the  point, 
but  with  more  vigor  than  we  expect  from 
one  who  has  a  *  heart  sae  sair.**  But  that 
ill-advised  jeer  of  the  long-suffering  nut- 
brown  bride,  is,  we  feel,  too  harshly  an- 
swered, yet  a  woman  scorned  does  not 
wait  to  choose  words,  and  our  sympathy 
is  equally  divided  between  these  two  vic- 
tims of  a  weak,  mercenary  man. 

The  may  of  the  ballad  has  no  uncom- 
fortable pride  which  forbids  her  taking 
advantage  of  her  fickle  lover's  inconstancy 
to  a  rival.  Neither  does  she  hesitate  to 
take  him  back  without  a  reproach  after 
forsaking  her  for  another  possessing  more 
•gowd  and  gear.*  When  he  comes  back, 
or  better  when  she  reaches  him  before 


his  marriage  with  the  fortunate  maid 
with  a  dowry,  she  unhesitatingly  inter- 
feres with  the  course  of  events  and  carries 
him  off  right  royally.  With  all  our 
maiden's  dying  for  her  true-love,  she  is 
unlike  those  of  later  verse,  who  faint  and 
pine,  but  never  act,  for  their  lovers;  but 
she  is  up  and  doing,  mounted  on  her  white 
steed,  or  sailing,  if  need  be,  the  high  seas 
for  her  lost  or  faithless  lover : 

*0  meikle  will  a  maiden  do, 
So  her  true  love  to  win ! » 

This  *  ladye  faire  **  is  revengeful.  Only 
deep,  bitter  desire  for  retaliation  could  be 
the  true  antithesis  of  that  full-blooded 
love  for  which  she  lives  and  dies.  Even 
with  her  last  breath  we  find  her  bequeath- 
ing the  prophecy  of  some  awful  fate  to  the 
one  who  has  come  between  her  and 
the  fruition  of  her  love.  She  lacks  the 
coquetry  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
prim  and  delicate  maidens  of  a  more 
modern  and  more  artificial  age.  She  is 
too  much  in  earnest  to  play  with  love. 
Coquetry  and  smiles  and  waving  fans  are 
in  harmony.  The  ballad  may  seldom 
smiles  and  never  laughs.  It  is  as  if  some 
•freits**  overshadow  her.  She  loves. 
Her  history  is  told  in  those  two  words,  for 
to  her  to  love  means  both  to  live  and  to 
die.  She  loves  with  all  the  unthinking 
vigor  of  young  primeval  things.  She  is 
like  an  elemental  force.  She  is  ever 
intense,  dramatic,  but  with  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  one  whose  mind  is  dominated 
by  her  affections.  She  seldom  blushes, 
for  her  unselfish  thoughts  are  all  on  her 
own  true  love.  She  does  not  pose  or 
analyze,  but  goes  to  her  death  for  love's 
sake  with  scarce  a  farewell.  She  speaks 
of  her  ^^  sark  **  as  one  does  of  an  every-day 
garment.  There  is  no  self-pity.  It  is 
inevitable  and  she  meets  it  with  an  un- 
daunted spirit.  We  can  no  more  call  it 
heroic  than  we  can  speak  of  one's  meeting 
his  natural  death  as  being  heroic.  It  is 
the  common  lot  of  the  ballad  may. 
Through  it  all  she  is  strong  and  whole- 
some, notwithstanding  her  unswerving 
determination  to  have  a  ^sark**  in  the 
unhappy  issue  of  her  love.  It  is  this 
strain  of  the  uncanny  which  distinguishes 
the  may  with  the  yellow  hair.  She  is 
never  free  from  an  overhanging  vision  of 
her  ^*  winding-sheet.**  Were  they  never 
happy  with  their  own  true  loves  in  those 
far-off  days  ? 

With  her,  natural  affection  is  weak,  for 
all    is   swallowed    up  in  her   passionate 
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abandonment  to  her  true  love.  This  love 
gives  the  meaning  to  her  life.  It  often 
holds  within  itself  a  germ  of  the  super- 
natural. It  outlives  death  and  empowers 
her  to  walk  in  spirit  guise  the  earth  still 
gladdened  by  the  sound  of  her  true  lover's 
steps.  Or  with  the  same  invisible  might 
it  gives  her  in  marriage  to  a  more  than 
mortal  man.  Love's  magic  is  not  earth 
bound;  it  is  limitless.  With  such  love 
then  there  can  be  no  sentimental  sighing, 
no  human  blushes,  but  a  passion,  fierce 
and  barbaric,  yet  only  to  be  expressed  in 
the  commonplace  dying. 


«  Waly.  waly.*^  is  her  mournful  refrain, 
the  articulation  of  the  sweet,  wild  sorrow, 
the  oboe-like  note  sounding  through  all  the 
fierce  and  fateful  tragedy  of  her  young, 
futile  love.  We  may  shed  a  tear  for  her, 
but  we  dare  not  pity  her.  Would  that 
her  fate  were  happier! 

•Out  o'  the  lady's  gr^ave  gfrew  a  bouny  red  xosc^ 
And  out  o'  the  knight's  a  briar. 

"And  they  twa  met,  and  they  twa  plat. 
And  fain  they  wad  1»e  near; 
And  a'  the  warld  might  ken  right  weel 
They  were  twa  lovers  dear." 

Anna  Hamlin  Wikel. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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A  Honduras  Banana  Plantation 


THE  most  important  of  all  factors  in 
the  production  and  conservation  of 
wealth  to-day,  and  in  the  list  of  hu- 
man resources  for  life  and  progress,  is  the 
banana.  As  this  may  seem  an  extrava- 
gant statement,  let  us  see  how  far  it  is 
founded  on  fact. 

<<  Harper's  Weekly,*  June  27,  1899,  an- 
nounced that  one  square  mile  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  planted  with  the  taro  tuber, 
will  support  15,000  natives,  adding  that 
physically  the  Kanakas  compare  favora- 
bly with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Thus  one  acre 
planted  with  taro  will  support  twenty-four 
people.  Taking  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  at  fifteen  bushels* 
per  acre,  and  the  average  consumption 
per  individual  per  annum  at  five  bushels  t 
we  find  that  one  acre  in  wheat  will  sup- 
port only  three  persons,  thus  placing  the 
superiority  of  the  taro  at  eight  to  one. 

♦  It  is  actually  about  13.6. 
t  For  the  world  it  is  4.3. 


Humboldt  says,  somewhere  in  one  of  his 
diaries,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  hope 
erf  the  human  race  ever  accomplishing  any- 
thing unless  they  cut  down,  destroy,  and 
completely  eradicate  all  the  banana  plants 
from  the  face  of  the  earth, — they  make 
life  too  easy.  I  have  seen  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians that  lived  almost  exclusively  on 
bananas.  Certainly  for  several  months 
they  ate  nothing  else,  nor  did  I  see  evi- 
dences of  any  other  kind  of  food  being  ever 
used.  Their  sole  trade  or  commerce  con- 
sisted in  this :  once  or  twice  a  year  each 
woman  wove  a  large  wicker  basket,  and 
filled  it  with  some  sixty  pounds  of  bananas ; 
then,  taking  it  on  her  head,  she  trudged 
about  fifty-six  miles  to  the  city  and  sold 
it,  basket  and  all,  for  five  yards  of  cotton 
cloth.  Of  this  she  used  three  yards  and 
the  man  two,  the  supply  holding  out  for  a 
year.  They  ate  the  fruit  both  raw  and 
roasted,  and  seemed  healthy  and  strong. 
As  these  women  made  the  round  trip  to 
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the  city  on  foot  in  three  days  they  could 
hardly  be  called  weak. 

But  Humboldt,  after  easing  his  mind 
with  the  above  quoted  bit  of  pessimism, 
went  scientifically  to  work,  as  was  his 
wont,  examined  the  banana  thoroughly, 
and  stated,  as  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, that  one  acre  in  bananas  was  equiv- 
alent to  133  acres  in  wheat.  This  was  in 
the  first  years  of  this 
century,  and  things  have 
marvellously  improved 
since  then.  Buckle,  fol- 
lowing him,  but  without 
personal  investigation, 
gives  the  proportion  as 
fifty  to  one.  from  various 
sources.  It  will  soon  be 
seen  how  far  below  the 
truth  these  estimates 
are. 

The  writer,  travelling 
through  Central  Amer- 
ica constantly  for  a  year, 
noticed  the  remarkable 
strength  and  endurance 
of  his  guides,  any  one 
of  whom  would  carry  a 
pack  of  twenty-five 
pounds  (their  limit,  how- 
ever) on  his  back,  over 
hills  and  mountains, 
through  mud  and  water, 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
miles  a  day,  and,  if  any- 
thing were  forgotten, 
would  cheerfully  return 
a  day's  journey  to  bring 
it  up  on  a  trot.  Observ- 
ing that  they  never 
seemed  to  eat  anything, 
or  even  to  care  anything 
about  eating,  and  that  apparently  they 
carried  nothing  that  I  would  call  food  with 
them,  in  a  land  where  I  was  practically 
starving  in  an  attempt  to  live  off  the 
country,  I  determined  to  watch  and  see 
what  they  actually  did  eat. 

Their  bill  of  fare  embraced  the  follow- 
ing: sugar  and  corn-meal  cakes,  eaten  to- 
gether, or  cakes  and  beans,  the  quantity 
being  a  pound  and  a  half  for  three  days, 
if  obtainable,  which  was  not  often  and 
was  always  regarded  as  a  "luxury ;  next, 
and  as  the  main  dependence,  a  roasted 
plantain  or  two  roasted  bananas  for  din- 
ner in  the  evening,  carrying,  if  possible 
two  days'  rations  (a  pound  and  a  half)  with 
him;  and  finally  a  stalk   of   sugar  cane. 


three  feet  long  and  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, cut  by  the  roadside,  as  dessert  after 
dinner  or  as  an  occasional  diversion  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  cost  of  this  subsistence, 
including  luxuries,  was  about  four  cents 
in  gold  per  day  when  on  full  rations.  It 
was  evident  that  they  had  an  economic 
advantage  over  me  in  the  ratio  of  125  to  i 
(my  expenses  were   five   dollars  a  day). 


The  Banaka  Tree 

Suppose,  I  thought,  we  had  a  railroad  to 
build,  a  shoe  or  cotton  factory  to  run,  or 
even  a  book  to  write, —  would  not  the 
same  resources  be  available  } 

So,  after  the  manner  of  the  Sorbonne 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  buttermilk,  it 
being  in  the  interests  of  science  to  lo- 
cate the  peculiar  virtues  of  this  food 
which  possesses  such  sustaining  powers,  I 
began  a  series  of  studies  and  experiments, 
extending  now  over  some  five  years,  with 
the  approximate  result  given  below. 

If  the  dicta  of  the  most  advanced  polit- 
ical economists  of  the  day  (they  are  few 
and  in  active  life,  but  have  great  weight), 
namely  that  subsistence  is  the  only  capi- 
tal, are  correct   (although   Henry  George 
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will  not  allow  that  subsistence  is  capital 
at  all,  defining  it  as  wealth  devoted  to  con- 
sumption, whatever  that  may  mean  as  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  wealth),  and  if 
Humboldt  is  correct  in  giving  the  banana 
a  value  of  133  to  i  as  compared  with  wheat, 
the  banana  question  rises  to  extreme  im- 
portance. The  results  of  my  calculations 
and  experiments  increase  this  importance 
to  a  degree  fairly  overwhelming. 

In  the  republic  of  Honduras  bananas  are 
grown  in  great  quantities  on  the  north  coast 
and  regularly  shipped  from  Puerto  Cortes 
and  other  ports  to  New  Orleans.  Inland 
from  Puerto  Cortes,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  Lake  Yojoa,  the  banana 
is  cultivated  largely  on  many  of  the  planta- 
tions. A  gentleman  came  to  this  region  a 
few  months  ago,  who  proposes  to  set  out  a 
plantation  of  one  million  banana  plants, — 
some  2,500  acres.  Telling  him  that  sci- 
ence would  have  to  rank  him  as  a  public 
benefactor,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  rela- 
tively how  many  men  he  was  going  to 
feed,  taking  the  plantation  as  an  economic 
factor  in  wealth  production.  He  had  not 
thought  of  it,  but  had  thought  it  would 
pay  him.  When  told  that  he  was  about 
to  deliver,  under  proper  management,  an 
economic  force  of  416,000  men,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  workers  of  the  world,  he  simply 
thought  it  incredible. 

Indeed  the  subject  is  so  far-reaching 
and  fundamental,  and  its  bearings  so  vital 
and  indispensable,  that  no  statesman,  pub- 
lic or  business  man  —  no  citizen  of  the 
United  States  —  can  afford  to  overlook  it. 

In  about  twelve  years  the  United  States 
must  stop  exporting  food.  By  that  time 
they  will  harvest  only  enough  to  feed  their 
own  people.  They  must  then  resort  to 
importation.  Where  is  the  food  to  come 
from  ?  Plainly  from  Central  America,  and 
from  nowhere  else.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  many  and  convincing,  but  space  for- 
bids their  introduction.  A  railroad  from 
North  to  South  America  is  therefore  a  po- 
litical as  well  as  an  economic  necessity. 
Politically,  because  England  will  traverse 
Africa  with  a  trunk-line,  her  preponder- 
ance on  the  sea  making  this  a  secure  and 
continuous  line  to  her  capital  under  any 
circumstances;  and  because  Russia  is 
crossing  Asia  with  an  all-land  line,  which 
she  can  operate  under  like  conditions. 
Thus  the  United  States  must  promptly 
unite  themselves  with  all  parts  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  or  be  left  behind  in 
the  advance.     Especially  must  she  tap  the 


rich  banana  lands  of  Central  America  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation. 

«We  eagerly  spend  millions  to  protect  our 
coasts  and  commerce,  and  millions  more  on 
ships,  explosives,  guns,  and  men;  but  we  omit 
to  take  necessary  precautions  to  supply  our- 
selves with  the  very  first  and  supremely  im- 
portant munition  of  war, —  food.** 

Our  line  of  communication  with  Central 
America  must  be  wholly  a  land  line,  or  it 
cannot  be  counted  on  as  certain  and  se- 
cure at  all  times,  and  certainty  is  a  sine 
qtia  non  in  food, — it  only  takes  a  few 
days  to  starve  a  man  to  death.  Central 
America  being  in  the  *  doldrums,*  that 
strange  belt  where  the  trade-winds  seem 
to  neutralize  each  other,  is  always  free 
from  cyclones,  thus  giving  us,  perhaps, 
our  only  reliable  insurance. 

This  railroad,  with  its  lateral  branches 
into  these  wonderful  food-lands,  woald 
give  in  its  construction  useful  employment 
to  100,000  men  (about  the  number  of  our 
unemployed  contingent)  for  eleven  years, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  work 
as  a  military,  political,  and  economic  mea- 
sure, would  add  to  the  actual  worth  of  the 
country  some  $700,000,000,  besides  giving 
both  safety  and  insurance.  What  good 
will  the  gold  of  the  Klondike  do  when  the 
people  are  out  of  bread? 

Now  if  a  union  of  flour,  made  from  the 
banana  taken  at  a  stage  just  before  ripen- 
ing, with  a  marmalade  paste  made  from 
the  same  fruit  when  thoroughly  ripe,  both 
manufactured  and  united  into  a  hard  cake 
or  biscuit,  as  a  soldier's  ration,  possesses 
food  qualities  of  such  health-  and  strength- 
giving  powers  that  one  third  of  a  pound 
daily  will  enable  the  soldier  (artisan  or 
laborer)  to  perform  his  ordinary  duties, 
and  one  half  pound  extraordinary  ones. 
while  two  to  three  pounds  will  do  the 
same  thing  for  his  horse  or  mule.t — tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  an  army,  whether 
of  soldiers  or  peaceful  laborers,  moves, 
as  Napoleon  said,  on  its  stomach, — the 
gigantic  potential  value  of  the  banana 
begins  to  be  seen. 

It  is  broadly  stated  in  the  school-books 
of  our  children  that  one  pound  of  bananas 
is  equal  to  one  pound  of  meat  for  direct 
consumption,  but  if  we  were  merely  to 
take  the  banana  and  wheat  as  of  equal 
value  pound  for  pound,  we  have  90  to   i 


*  (Bristol  Address,  British  Association,  1896.) 
t  The  probable  result  of  my  experiments  seenu  to  be 
somewhat  more  than  this. 
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Group  on  a  Honduras  Plantation 


in  weight  to  the  acre  in  favor  of  the  ba- 
nana. Taking  90,  then,  as  the  weight  of 
superiority,  and  presupposing  proper  cul- 
tivation and  preparation  for  market,  and 
aggregating  to  its  weight  the  other  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  banana,  we  have 
something  like  the  following  table : 

One  acre  planted  in  bananas  gives  450 

plants,  each  bearing  four  bunches  per 

annum,*  each  bunch  weighing  fifty 

pounds,  or  a  total  per  annum  from 

one  acre  of  90,000  pounds,  put  at 90 

Add  for  fruit  qualities  lacking  in  wheat .  33 Ji  per  cent  30 

Saving  in  labor  of  cultivation 100  "       "     90 

Certainty  of  crop 335^  "       "     30 

Self-fcrtiliration  of  soil 33^^  "       *'     30 

Health  of  climate 50  *'       *'     45 

Mildness    of   climate, —  food,    shelter, 

clothing,  and  fuel 50  *'       "     45 

Capital,  tools,  and  outfit 50  '*       *'     45 

Weight  as  to  value,  transportation 50  "       "     45 

Efficiency  as  food,  aside  from  adds 50  "       **     45 

Saving  of  seed 45^  ••       '•      5 

Total  economic  pounds 500 

or,  taking  wheat  at  1,000  pounds  per  acre  as  i,  the  ba- 
nana will  be  500;  that  is,  one  acre  planted  in  bananas 
will  give  the  equivalent  of  500  acres  planted  in  wheat. 
The  refuse  for  stock  and  cost  of  preparation  for  market 
would  be  about  equal. 

The  banana,  like  wheat,  does  not  send 
its  roots  deep  down  into  the  soil.     It  thus 

*  The  one  in  the  illustration  on  page  227  bears  nine 
boaches  per  annum. 


permits  cacao,  rubber,  or  coffee,  all  of 
which  send  their  roots  deep,  to  be  planted 
between  the  bananas.  I  have  them  all 
growing  together  in  my  garden.  At  ten 
or  twelve  years,  when  the  crop  of  bananas 
begins  to  diminish,  these  plants  are  re- 
moved, and  the  crop  of  rubber,  coffee,  or 
cacao  comes  in.  Two  crops  are  thus  g^row- 
ing  at  once  on  the  same  ground,  one  draw- 
ing its  life  from  the  surface  and  the  other 
from  the  subsoil.  I  have  seen  the  roots 
of  a  coffee-tree  seven  feet  under  the  sur- 
face, and  those  of  a  rubber-tree  eleven 
feet  deep.  After  ten  years  cropping  rub- 
ber, cacao,  and  coffee,  bananas  are  planted 
again,  and  this  second  life  will  last  at 
the  above  average  for  twenty  years  more. 
For  the  wine  so  freely  used  in  European 
countries  to  take  the  place  of  meat,  the 
banana  gives  a  full  equivalent  in  its  acids, 
besides  its  great  advantage  over  the  white 
wines,  in  Amide  constituents  of  superior 
value.  While  travelling  on  foot  across 
the  southern  part  of  France  the  natives 
informed  me  that  they  regarded  a  quart 
of  wine,  costing  a  quarter  of  a  franc  (five 
cents),  as  equal  to  a  pound  of  meat  cost- 
ing one  and  a  half  francs  (thirty  cents). 
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In  Spain  I  found  that  the  country  people 
used  wine  with  sardines  in  oil  in  place  of 
meat. 

For  some  reason  as  yet  unknown,  or  at 
least  to  me  unexplained  or  defectively 
diagnosed,  a  regular  diet  of  bananas  will 
take  away  and  destroy  all  desire  for  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  this  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  may  be  called  the  ^*  temper- 
ance plant.** 

There  seems  to  be  a  natural  antipathy 
or  antagonism  between  the  banana  and 
alcoholic  liquors  or  drinking  as  a  vice. 
One  cannot  use  both,  and  the  banana  is 
so  much  the  stronger  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  (personally  I  have  never  known 
a  single  exception)  it  soon  drives  out  the 
drink  habit.  Its  tremendous  expansion 
of  leaves,  extracting  a  maximum  of  food 
constituents  from  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
non-exciting  though  healthy  stimulative 
characteristics,  which  enable  it  fully  to 
replace  the  wine  element  of  the  temper- 
ate zone's  menu,  make  it  very  materially 
superior  to  the  grape,  but  by  no  means,  as 
yet,  account  satisfactorily  to  me  for  its 
**  temperance  **  proclivities.  It  is  not  that 
drinking  gives  a  man  a  distaste  for  eating 
bananas ;  he  eats  them  readily  and  with  a 
relish  —  but  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances eating  bananas  brings  on  a  dis- 
taste for  the  liqiior  as  a  craving  or  bever- 
age. Physicians  find  it  necessary  to  warn 
all  newcomers  not  to  take  them  together, 
since  fatal  results  often  promptly  follow 
an  over-indulgence  in  the  two  at  the  same 
time.  Doctor  Austin,  the  most  eminent 
authority  on  tropical  diseases,  pronounces 
the  banana  a  perfectly  healthy  food  in 
any  country,  never  developing,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  noxious  qualities 
unless  eaten  in  immoderate  quantities  or 
taken  at  the  same  time  with  alcoholic 
drinks. 

Botanically  speaking  there  seem  to  be 
more  than  forty  different  varieties  of  the 
banana.  Of  these  there  are  eight  principal 
ones,  all  of  which  I  have  in  my  garden, 
varying  in  a  very  marked  degree,  as  re- 
gards size,  shape,  and  flavor,  from  the 
little  delicate  <<  Lady's  Finger,**  with  skin 
like  a  kid  glove,  weighing  twenty  to  the 
pound,  to  the  immense  red  <<  Sambo,**  of 
two  pounds  each.  The  flavor  of  one  kind 
(  maruco)  when  roasted,  exactly  resembles 
roasted  apples,  while  another,  when  sliced 
and  eaten  with  milk,  tastes  like  peaches 
and  cream. 

The  Guifieo  minimo,  the  banana  of  com- 


merce, is  the  most  important,  and  it  is  this 
which  promises  to  yield  the  bread  of  the 
future.  The  Guinea  dei pais  is  the  best  for 
making  vinegar,  while  the  Hembra  haban- 
era is  the  best  for  boiling  or  baking  with 
meat,  like  the  potato;  but  for  sterling 
food  qualities  the  minimo  easily  ranks 
first.  The  flavor  of  all  is  of  course  incom- 
parably superior  here  on  the  ground  to 
that  developed  at  a  distance.  To  be 
taken  north,  the  fruit  must  be  cut  a  little 
too  green,  a  method  which  leaves  a  flat, 
crude  taste  not  noticed  here.  Cold  stor- 
age would  avoid  this.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, the  bunches  when  full,  and  when 
each  banana  is  fully  rounded  out,  are  cut 
while  still  green  in  color,  and  hung  up 
either  in  the  shade  or  in  the  sun  to  ripen. 
which  they  usually  do  in  from  five  to 
seven  days.  In  hanging,  the  natural  po- 
sition of  the  bunch  on  the  plant  is  re- 
versed. It  is  hung  upside  down  in  order 
to  stop  its  growth. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  banana  was  little 
known  in  the  United  States.  Now  big 
trusts,  with  millions  of  dollars  of  capital, 
are  pushing  the  trade;  great  fleets  of 
steamships,  making  regular  trips  to  doz- 
ens of  ports,  are  carrying  the  crops.  Rail- 
ways are  built  to  take  the  fruit  to  the 
coast,  and  expensive  wharves  are  built  for 
loading  it.  The  traffic  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  almost  every  town  and 
village  in  the  United  States  has  its  bunches 
of  bananas  hanging  up  in  the  fruit-stands. 
The  Canadian  in  his  snow-shoes,  and  the 
Texas  cotton-picker,  can  each  indulge  in 
this  wonderful  fruit  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Chicago  alone  sends  down  $40,000  gold 
weekly  to  these  Central  American  coun- 
tries as  her  share  of  the  marketing.  A 
part  of  this  money  we  use  in  buying  flour, 
coal  oil,  and  fence-wire  in  the  United 
States,  but  most  of  it  goes  to  Europe  for 
liquors,  fine  groceries,  toilet  goods,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury,  medicines,  and 
especially  hardware  and  dry  goods.  We 
would  rather  trade  with  the  United  States 
for  these  things  also,  because  we  could 
get  them  quicker  and  of  better  quality, 
but  the  North  American  merchants  will 
not  pack  the  goods  properly.  One  actu- 
ally put  the  legs  of  a  cook-stove  loose  in 
the  oven  for  me  the  other  day,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  minute  directions  I  gave 
them  for  packing.  They  will  not  make 
out  the  custom-house  papers  according  to 
law%  in  consequence  of  which  I  still  have 
goods  detained  more  than  a  year.     Nor 
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will  they  make  goods  of  the  right  size,  or 
take  payments  as  tropical  importers  are 
accustomed  to  make  them,  although  these 
merchants  are  the  most  jealous  of  their 
credit  I  have  ever  seen.  In  other  words, 
they  do  not  understand  the  trade,  and  so 
must  recoup  the  money  they  spend  for 
bananas  by  shipping  grain  to  Europe. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  It  keeps  up  the 
market  for  grain  and  gives  a  larger  circle 
of  commercial  exchanges. 

The  planting  of  bananas  is  accomplished 
by   breaking    oflE    with    a    sharp-pointed 


at  any  time,  but  May  and  June  are  the 
favorite  months,  and.  of  course,  some  old 
fellows  still  stick  to  certain  phases  of  the 
moon.  An  acre  is  about  one  week's  labor. 
In  the  illustration  on  page  227  the  fence 
will  be  seen  tied  up  with  grape-vine,  an 
evidence  that  I  chose  the  cheap  plan. 
Land  is  free  to  the  first  comer  in  many 
localities,  in  others  it  will  cost  from  two 
to  fivQ  dollars  per  acre. 

The  banana  lands  are  free  from  con- 
sumption, rheumatism,  catarrh,  pleurisy, 
neuralgia,  diphtheria,  or  influenza,  as  well 
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wooden  handspike  the  young  shoots  from 
the  base  of  the  parent  plant,  and  putting 
them  into  new  ground,  cleared  of  brush 
and  burned  off,  ten  feet  apart  each  way. 
As  much  or  as  little  capital  as  one  chooses 
may  be  employed.  Brought  to  the  bear- 
ing stage,  a  plantation  will  cost  a  new- 
comer, who  hires  his  work  done,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  dollars  gold  per  acre,  with  three 
dollars  additional  for  fencing.  If  one 
wishes  to  adopt  the  most  inexpensive  plan 
possible,  and  do  his  own  work,  it  will 
only  cost  two  dollars  for  tools,  and  sub- 
sistence for  a  year  will  amount  to  about 
sixty  dollars  more.  By  that  time  the  full 
crop  comes  on.     Bananas  may  be  planted 


as  from  all  fevers  of  the  typhus  or  typhoid 
varieties.  None  of  these  diseases  are 
either  endemic,  epidemic,  or  sporadic 
here,  and  a  short  residence  in  the  high 
lands  adjoining  our  neighborhood,  where 
flies,  mosquitoes,  and  malaria  are  un- 
known, will  cure  consumption,  rheuma- 
tism, and  catarrh.  I  state  this  positively, 
from  personal  knowledge,  and,  having 
been  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  over  all  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  besides  many 
other  localities  much  esteemed  as  health 
resorts  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  I 
can  honestly  state  that  I  found  no  other 
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place  that  would  do  it.  Nature  doesn't 
do  things  by  halves.  Along  the  coast 
line  malarial  chills  and  fevers  are  just  as 
prevalent  as  they  are  in  the  Mississippi. 
Missouri,  and  Ohio  valleys,  but  they  are 
,of  a  mild  type  and  yield  readily  to  treat- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  this  is  true  of  all 
tropical  countries,  but  it  is  true  of  Central 
America  on  the  fifteenth  parallel  of  north 
latitude. 

For  the  average  American  reader  (un- 
fortunately) it  is  necessary  to  put  in  some- 
thing about  the  question  whether  banana 
planting  and  handling  will  pay, — say  in 
thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days.  If  not,  he 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  either  as  a 
business  or  any  other  kind  of  a  proposi- 
tion. For  these  I  will  say  that  under 
present  conditions  the  transportation  com- 
panies, from  small  beginnings,  have  be- 
come millionaires.  I  have  known  them  to 
make  $150,000  in  a  single  month  on  an  in- 
vested capital  of  $200^000.  These  same 
men  I  knew  when,  instead  of  a  big  line  of 
steamers,  they  had  only  one  medium-sized 
schooner.  Their  average  profit  I  estimate 
atone  hundred  per  cent  per  annum — they 
admit  it  to  be  about  sixty  per  cent.  They 
have  practically  driven  out  all  opposition 
now,  and  the  business  is  a  monopoly.  These 
profits,  however,  come  from  the  handling. 
The  banana-planter  does  not  make  much, 
the  returns  varying  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  dollars  per  acre  per  annum.  These 
localities  are  not  subject  to  droughts  or 
high  winds,  and  are  absolutely  out  of  the 
frost  line.  If  any  one  will  figure  out  how 
much  California,  Florida,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  lose  annually  from  these 
causes,  I  think  he  will  say  I  have  largely 
understated  the  advantages  of  Central 
America. 

As  before  remarked,  the  land  is  in  a 
great  measure  free,  use  giving  the  title. 
For  a  follower  of  Henry  George  this  would 
be  a  paradise  and  perhaps  an  instructive 
lesson  as  well.  Three  hundred  years'  in- 
dulgence in  these  theories  has  developed 
some  strange  and  interesting  conditions  of 
social  polity  well  worthy  of  special  study. 


The  banana  is  a  triple  food,  combining 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  bread,  meat, 
and  fruit,  with  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables thrown  in,  in  a  single  envelope,  and 
if  there  is  locked  up  in  it  anything  like  the 
immense  advantages  and  superiority  I 
have  hinted  at,  it  certainly  behooves  us  to 
look  after  it. 

To  put  the  whole  matter,  then,  into  a 
single  sentence,  I  will  say,  in  my  capacity 
as  a  civil,  mining,  and  military  engineer 
of  forty-two  years'  active  experience,  that 
under  proper  management  I  can  deliver  as 
effective  an  economic  result,  social,  politi- 
cal, or  purely  dynamic,  in  peace  or  war, 
with  one  acre  of  bananas  as  I  can  with 
five  hundred  acres  of  wheat. 

As  the  hemp  of  the  Philippines  is  a 
variety  of  the  banana,  it  is  probable  that 
the  fibre  of  our  plant  would  prove  of  con- 
siderable commercial  value.  '  I  use  it 
temporarily  to  take  the  place  of  rope  and 
string.  Here,  then,  we  have  land,  labor, 
and  capital  (the  collegiate  professor's 
tools )  coupled  with,  time,  insurance,  and 
brains,  what  will  the  Giant  of  the  North 
make  of  them  ? 

1  will  close  with  the  following  signifi- 
cant extract  from  the  address  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Crookes  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  delivered  at 
Bristol  in  1898: 

«  And  in  the  next  generation,  instead  of  trust- 
ing mainly  to  food-stuffs  which  flourish  in  tem- 
perate climates,  we  probably  shall  trust  more 
and  more  to  the  exuberant  food-stuffs  of  the 
tropics,  where,  instead  of  one  yearly  sober  har- 
vest, jeopardized  by  any  shrinkage  of  the  scanty 
days  of  summer  weather,  or  the  few  steady 
inches  of  rainfall,  nature  annually  supplies  heat 
and  water  enough  to  ripen  two  or  three  success- 
ive crops  of  food-stuffs  in  extraordinary  abun- 
dance. To  mention  one  plant  alone,  Humboldt, 
from  what  precise  statistics  I  know  not — com- 
puted that,  acre  for  acre,  the  food-productive- 
ness of  the  banana  is  133  times  that  of  wheat — 
the  unripe  banana,  before  its  starch  is  changed 
into  sugar,  is  said  to  make  excellent  bread. '^ 

J.  H.  Watts. 

Santa  Cruz  db  Vojoa, 
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THERE  have  been  so  many  versions  of 
the  Hampton  Roads  Conference, 
and  such  a  wide  difference  about 
the  facts  concerning  it  exists  among  men 
who  had  something  to  do  with  it,  that  I 
shall  give  the  entire  affair  as  I  remember 
it,  without  regard  to  what  others  have 
said. 

Among  many  of  the  members  there  was 
a  growing  belief,  in  the  winter  of  1864-65, 
that  the  Confederate  cause  would  have  to 
fail ;  the  war.  it  was  believed,  would  have 
to  end  in  a  short  time,  though  this  was 
rarely  mentioned.  My  recollection  is  dis- 
tinct as  to  the  first  conversation  I  had, 
looking  to  shaping  results.  It  was  about 
the  early  days  of  January,  1865,  when 
Mr.  John  B.  Baldwin,  of  Virginia,  said  to 
me  that  he  had  never  before  felt  that  he 
lacked  the  courage  to  speak  when  he  felt 
he  ought  to  speak ;  in  conversation  he  said 
that  he  had  that  day  had  a  talk  with  Gen- 
eral Lee  who  told  him  the  war  would  have 
to  end. 

Mr.  Baldwin  had  served  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war  as  Colonel  in  the  army 
tinder  Lee;  in  the  House  he  was  known 
to  be  Lee's  confidential  friend,  —  a  man 
of  high  character  and  loyal  to  the  cause, 
though  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
thact  we  were  about  exhausted.  But  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Davis  was  strongly  opposed 
to  any  attempt  at  peace,  save  on  the  basis 
of  independence.  Soon-  after  this,  in  con- 
sultation with  members  who  believed  we 
were  rapidly  approaching  the  end,  it  was 
agreed,  with  a  view  of  getting  facts  be- 
fore Mr.  Davis,  that  Mr.  Baldwin  should 
introduce,  in  secret  session,  a  resolution 
simply  looking  to  our  ability  to  carry  on 
the  war;  he  did  so;  the  resolution  was 
passed  and  a  committee  was  appointed. 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  was  composed  of  five 
members,  including  myself.  We  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  take  the  deposition 
of  General  Lee,  who  said,  without  qualifi- 
cation, that  his  army  was  being  daily  re- 
duced, with  no  means  of  recruiting  it; 
that  Grant's  army  was  being  strengthened ; 
that  he  would  have  to  give  up  Richmond, 
and  then  his  army  would  have  to  disband 
for  want  of  supplies.  In  answer  to  direct 
questions  put  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  he  said  that 
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he  saw  no  means  of  increasing  the  army. 
Other  general  officers  whose  evidence  was 
taken  corroborated  General  Lee.  This 
evidence  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Davis,  as 
I  was  informed  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, though  I  was  not  present  at  the 
interview.  The  members  actively  en- 
gaged in  this  movement  believed  the  time 
had  come,  after  General  Lee's  evidence 
was  taken,  when  we  should  get  the  best 
settlement  we  could,  and  that  indepen- 
dence was  impossible.  Mr.  Davis  believed 
in  continuing  the  war.  even  if  we  had  to 
give  up  Richmond.  This  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  split  came.  A  majority  of  the 
lower  House  —  I  cannot  speak  certainly 
for  the  Senators  —  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, and  pressed  the  argument  that 
the  opinion  of  General  Lee  and  other  gene- 
ral officers  given  to  a  committee  which 
they  knew  were  considering  the  means  of 
continuing  the  war  ought  to  decide  the  is- 
sue, and  that  there  should  be  no  further 
sacrifice  of  life  in  a  hopeless  conttest. 

Mr.  Davis  adhered  stubbornly  to  a  ces- 
sation of  strife  on  the  basis  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Seceding  States,  and 
declined  to  take  any  action  looking  Jo  a 
settlement  on  any  other  condition.  Many 
of  Mr.  Davis's  friends,  without  knowing 
the  facts,  have  persistently  denied  this, 
and  have  unwittingly  said  that  the  Com- 
missioners, when  sent  to  Hampton  Roads, 
were  not  restricted  in  their  discretion  to 
the  basis  of  independence. 

This  point  is  conclusively  settled  by  Mr. 
Davis  himself,  as  hereinafter  shown. 

It  was  agreed  among  those  who  believed 
the  time  had  come  for  a  settlement  that 
we  should  bring  to  bear  on  Mr.  Davis  a 
respectful  and  earnest  appeal  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  at  once  in- 
augurate a  movement  looking  to  ending 
the  war.  Thereupon  General  J.  D.  C. 
Atkins  and  I  drew  up  resolutions  to  be 
offered  in  secret  session  looking  to  the 
appointment  of  commissioners.'  These 
resolutions  Mr.  Atkins  and  I  took  to  Mr. 
Stephens,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Rich- 
mond: I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Stephens 
before,  though  Mr.  Atkins  had  served  with 
him  in  the  United  States  Congress.  He 
did  not  oppose  the  movement,  but  made 
certain   suggestions.      These    resolutions 
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were  offered  in  secret  session  and  debated 
for  a  week  or  more,  Mr.  Davis's  confiden- 
tial friends  in  the  House  meanwhile  oppos- 
ing them.  While  the  debate  was  going 
on,  Dr.  Thomas  Menees  and  General  J.  D. 
C.  Atkins  and  myself  went  out  to  the 
army.  As  we  went  —  all  knowing  what 
General  Lee  had  said,  sustained  by  other 
general  officers  —  we  discussed  our  awk- 
ward position  if  asked  to  speak,  as  we 
frequently  were,  knowing  a  great  secret  — 
that  in  General  Lee's  opinion  he  would 
have  to  give  up  Richmond  and  disband 
the  army  for  want  of  supplies — which 
we  dare  not  whisper,  and  knowing  that  in 
failing  to  give  words  of  hope,  distrust 
might  be  inferred.  The  two  gentlemen,. 
Messrs.  Menees  and  Atkins,  are  still  living, 
and  I  am  sure  will  remember  the  facts  as 
I  do. 

The  House,  as  it  appeared,  was  certain 
to  pass  the  resolutions  with  the  names  of 
Stepliens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell  as  the 
Commissioners,  to  be  suggested  to  Mr. 
Davis,  when  a  tacit  agreement  was  made 
to  stop  the  debate  and  Mr.  Davis  to  ap- 
point the  three  men  named.  The  resolu- 
tions contemplated  a  large  discretion  in 
the  Commissioners  and  all  who-  favored 
the  resolutions  believed  General  Lee's 
evidence  meant  that  the  war  had  to  close, 
and  thereupon  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  had  to  follow  with  the  freedom  of 
the  slaves. 

What  instructions  were  given  to  the 
Commissioners,  has  been  much  discussed 
and  strangely  perverted. 

Mr.  Pollard,  in  his  work,  «The  Lost 
Cause,*  says: 

<«Mr.  Davis,  in  the  statement  of  his  views 
was  remarkably  liberal.  He  allowed  Mr. 
Stephens  to  name  for  himself  the  associate 
commissioners,  who  were  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of 
Virginia,  and  A.  Campbell,  of  Alabama.  He 
burdened  him  with  no  detail  of  instructions; 
he  said  <  I  give  you  carte  blanche  ^  only  writ- 
ing on  it  the  word  Independence.  >» 

This  is  an  error  that  should  not  have 
been  made;  certainly  the  facts  ought  to 
have  been  looked  into  before  putting  it  in 
a  book.  It  was  well  known  at  the  time, 
at  least  among  all  who  were  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Mr.  Stephens,  that  he  was  not 
only  surprised  at  his  own  appointment, 
but  that  he  remonstrated  in  a  most 
earnest  manner ;  in  fact  protested  against 
the  appointment  of  both  himself  and  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  argued  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effort  was  being  made  to  keep  the 


movement  a  profound  secfet,  not  to  be 
known  beyond  the  participants.  That 
the  disappearance  of  the  Vice-President 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  from  Rich- 
mond could  not  be  kept  from  the  public, 
and  that  it  would,  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind,  leave  many  wild  rutnors. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  the  <*  War  between  the 
States  »  shows  these  facts  and  how  he  was 
amazed  that  he  could  not  control  Mr. 
Davis.  Stephens  probably  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Davis  was  under  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  appoint  the  three  men  and  no 
others.  Friends  of  Mr.  Davis,  more  zeal- 
ous than  intelligent,  have  constantly 
denied  that  Mr.  Davis  adhered  to  indepen- 
dence as  a  condition  of  entering  upon 
negotiations  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  that 
this  limitation  was  put  on  their  actions. 
It  is  due  to  Mr.  Davis,  as  well  as  to  the 
truth  of  history,  to  give  the  exact  facts. 

When  the  understanding  was  reached 
that  the  Commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed, the  friends  of  the  movement  in 
the  House  had  no  thought  of  anything  but 
a  commission  with  large  discretion.  They 
believed  that  we  had  at  last  reached 
the  point,  under  the  effect  of  Lee's  evi- 
dence, that  the  Union  would  .have  to  be 
restored  and  that  it  was  wise  to  ascertain 
on  what  terms.  When  the  Commission- 
ers returned,  Mr.  Davis  sent  the  following 
message  to  Congress  : 

<<I  herewith  submit  for  the  information  of 
Congress  the  report  of  the  eminent  citizens 
Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  showing 
that  the  enemy  refuses  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Confederate  States  or  any  one  of 
them  separately,  or  to  give  our  people  any 
other  terms  or  gruarant#es  than  those  which  a 
conqueror  may  grant,  or  permit  us  to  have 
peace  on  any  other  basis  than  our  unconstitu- 
tional submission  to  their  rule,  coupled  with 
the  acceptance  of  their  recent  legislation,  in- 
cluding an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves,  and  with  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Congress  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  white 
and  the  black  population  of  each  State.  ^ 

When  this  message  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress there  was  nothing  known  by  Con- 
gress of  the  instructions  given  the  Com- 
missioners, but  it  was  rumored  that 
Mr.  Davis  had  written  the  word  •inde- 
pendence ^^  on  slips  of  paper  and  handed 
them  as  they  left.  This  was  not  believed 
by  members  of  Congress  who  had  charge 
of  the  movement,  and  it  was  not  true. 
This  rumor  is  manifestly  all  that  Mr.  Pol- 
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lard  had  when  he  wrote   the   paragraph 
which  I  have  quoted. 

Mr.  Davis  in  his  work  on  *The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Confederacy*  gives  the 
exact  facts,  showing  that  on  the  day  he 
made  the  appointment  his  instructions 
were  given  without  the  limitation,  but  the 
next  day  he  gave  other  instructions  limit- 
ing their  power  to  a  settlement  between 
the  two  countries.     They  are  as  follows : 

*In  compliance  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  you  are 
hereby  requested  to  proceed  to  Washington 
City  for  conference  with  him  upon  the  subject 
to  which  it  refers.  * 

This  is  the  letter  hereinafter  referred  to 
from  Lincoln  to  Blair,  in  which  he  uses 
the  words  *Our  Common  Country.* 

Then  the  next  day  when  the  Commis- 
sioners left,  Mr.  Davis  gave  the  follow- 
ing instructions : 

«In  conformity  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  you  are 
hereby  requested  to  proceed  to  Washington 
City  for  a  formal  conference  with  him  upon  the 
issues  involved  in  the  existing  war  and  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  peace  between  the  two 
countries.* 

I  never  knew  what  the  terms  were  until 
I  saw  Mr.  Davis's  book.  The  force  of 
these  words,  *the  two  countries,*  was 
well  understood  by  both  Mr.  Davis  and 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

In  an  abortive  effort  of  Mr.  Blair,  about 
the  ist  of  January,  1865,  to  bring  about 
a  settlement,  there  was  a  play  upon 
words.  Mr.  Davis,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Blair 
intended  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  eye,  said,  that 
on  assurances  by  Mr.  Blair  that  an  agent 
would    be    received    he    was   willing    to 

*  renew  the  effort  to  enter  into  a  confer- 
ence with  a  view  to  secure  peace  between 
th^  two  countries.^ 

Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the  same  diplomatic 
use  of  words,  replied  to  Mr.  Blair  for  Mr. 
Davis's  eye,  that  he  was  *  ready  to  receive 
any  agent  Mr.  Davis  or  any  other  influ- 
ential person  now  resisting  the  national 
authority,  may  informally  send  me  with  a 
view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of 
Our  Common  Country,^ 

The  words,   *the  two  countries*  and 

•  Our  Common  Country,*  was  the  rock  on 
which  diplomacy  drew  the  line.  I  give 
these  as  the  exact  facts,  so  far  as  Congress 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Hampton 
Roads  affair,  and  without  comment. 

Mr.  Pollard  in  «  The  Lost  Cause  *  makes 
this  remarkable  statement : 


« In  the  first  months  of  1865  General  Lee  held 
both  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  with  not  more 
than  33,000  men.  At  this  time  Grant's  strength, 
as  rated  at  the  War  Department  in  Washington, 
exceeded  160,000  men.  Such  was  the  disparity 
of  force  in  the  final  array  of  the  contest  for 
Richmond.  General  Lee*s  line  stretched  from 
below  Richmond  on  the  north  side  of  the  James 
River  to  Hatcher's  Run  away  below  Petersburg 
on  the  south  side.  He  had  forty  miles  of  de- 
fence, and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  with 
his  little  force  posted  over  such  a  distance  his 
line  of  battle  was  almost  as  thin  as  a  skirmish 
line.  Duty  was  incessant  and  it  was  fatiguing 
in  the  last  degree.  The  Confederates  had  no 
resources,  and  when  a  brigade  was  taken  to 
assist  at  some  threatened  point,  the  position  it 
abandoned  was  in  danger.  But  even  in  this 
extreme  situation  General  Lee  had  not  yet 
despaired  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  He 
was  gravely  sensible  of  the  danger ;  in  frequent 
conference  with  the  committees  of  Congress  at 
Richmond,  he  stated  frankly  his  anxiety,  but 
urged  levies  of  negro  troops ;  he  held  out  what 
hope  he  could  and  expressly  and  firmly  dis- 
countenanced any  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
cause  by  premature  negotiation  with  Washing- 
ton.* 

This  statement,  however,  needs  quali- 
fication. There  was  but  one  committee 
appointed  to  take  the  evidence  of  or  to 
confer  with  General  Lee,  that  I  ever 
knew  or  heard  of — that  was  the  Com- 
mittee called  into  existence  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Baldwin.  I  had  never  seen 
General  Lee  before,  and  his  examination 
I  can  never  forget,  believing  as  I  did  that 
it  would  be  the  controlling  factor  in  a 
decision  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
South.  General  Lee  was  a  soldier  and 
subject  to  orders,  and  did  not  go  outside 
the  questions  asked.  He  was  examined 
only  about  his  army's  situation.  The 
striking  features  were  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  give  up  Richmond  and  then 
disband  his  army  for  want  of  supplies. 
He  was  asked  if  he  could  suggest  any  plan 
for  carrying  on  the  war ;  he  said  he  could 
not. 

Mr.  Baldwin  put  the  pointed  question 
to  him  as  to  what  he  thought  about  en- 
rolling the  negroes  for  the  war;  his  an- 
swer was,  in  substance,  that  if  it  ever  were 
practicable  it  certainly  was  not  then. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  book  so 
widely  read  as  Pollard's  <*  The  Lost  Cause,  * 
General  Lee,  whose  common  sense  was  in 
a  great  degree  the  motor  in  everything  he 
did,  should  go  into  history  as  being  in 
favor  of  putting  the  negro  slaves  into  the 
war  at  a  time  when  the  want  of  supplies 
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to  feed  the  army  more  than  thinned  the 
ranks,  was  the  one  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  its  prosecution.  Indeed,  I  know 
of  but  one  general  officer  who  at  any  time 
was  in  favor  of  putting  the  slaves  into 
the  army. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  Com- 
missioners Mr.  Davis  made  a  speech  to  a 
popular  audience  at  the  African  church 
—  this  was  several  days  before  the  demon- 
stration at  which  Mr.  Benjamin  spoke  — 
and  Pollard  quotes  him  in  that  speech  as 
follows : 

«  He  declared  that  the  march  which  Sherman 
was  then  making  would  be  his  last,  and  would 
conduct  him  to  ruin;  he  predicted  that  before 
the  summer  solstice  fell  upon  the  country  it 
would  be  the  North  that  would  be  soliciting 
peace;  he  affirmed  that  the  military  situation 
of  the  Confederacy  was  all  that  he  could  desire, 
and,  drawing  up  his  figure,  and  in  tones  of 
scornful  defiance  heard  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  building,  he  remarked,  that  the  Federal 
authorities  who  had  so  complacently  conferred 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Confederacy, 
little  knew  that  they  were  talking  to  their 
masters. » 

The  literal  accuracy  of  this  speech,  in 
view  of  Pollard's  many  inaccuracies,  can- 
not be  vouched  for,  but  all  who  heard  it 
know  that  it  was  highly  inflammatory. 

That  some  of  Mr.  Davis's  friends  have 
done  him  an  injustice,  in  the  general  way 
in  which  they  have  spoken  of  his  efforts 
for  peace  about  the  time  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  Conference,  is  manifest.  Mr.  Davis 
was  anxious  for  peace,  but  to  the  last  mo- 
ment he  made  the  independence  of  the 
Confederacy  a  condition  of  any  negotia- 
tion, and  after  General  Lee's  surrender  he 
went  over  to  General  Joe  Johnston  in 
North  Carolina  and  urged  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  this  he  states  in  both  the 
books  he  has  published  —  *  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Confederacy  *  and  in  <  A  Short 
History  of  the  Confederacy.* 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  country  knew 
what  took  place  at  Hampton  Roads  until 
Mr.  Stephens's  <<  War  Between  the  States  >* 
was  published.  The  Commissioners  made 
to  Mr.  Davis  a  short  report,  which  he  sent 
to  Congress,  which  was  in  substance  what 
he  had  embodied  in  the  short  message 
which  he  sent  in.  The  account,  given  by 
Mr.  Stephens  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
work,  of  the  interview  is  no  doubt  literally 
accurate.  It  is  too  long  to  be  embodied 
in  a  magazine  article ;  but  if  lecturers  and 
critics  had  consulted  this  account  there 


would  have  been  less  speculative  criticism. 
From  this  careful  reproduction  of  the 
conversation  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Seward  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Campbell  on  the 
other,  these  conclusions  are  reached : 

First:  the  conversation  was  entirely  in- 
formal, and  no  secretary  was  appointed  and  no 
record  was  kept. 

Second:  Mr.  Lincoln  made  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  discussing  terms  the  restoration  of 
the  Union.  This  being  forbidden  by  Mr.  Davis, 
in  his  instructions  to  the  Commissioners,  there 
was  no  discussion  of  terms:  no  conditions  pre- 
scribed beyond  becoming  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States:  so  the  discussion  of  terms  in 
the  sense  of  a  settlement  was  not  reached. 

Third:  There  was  a  long  informal  conver- 
sation, in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  his  proc- 
lamation did  not  emancipate  the  slaves,  but 
the  negroes  who  had  served  in  the  Union  Army 
would  be  freed  as  a  war  measure. 

Mr.  Seward  interposed  and  said  that  it 
was  proper  to  inform  the  Commissioners 
that  there  was  then  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  free  the  slaves;  but 
suggested  that  if  the  Union  were  restored 
the  Southern  States  had  strength  enough 
to  defeat  the  amendment. 

Judge  Campbell  now  renewed  his  in- 
quiry, how  restoration  was  to  take  place, 
supposing  that  the  Confederate  States 
were  consenting  parties  to  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  <^By  disbanding 
their  armies  and  permitting  the  national 
authorities  to  exercise  their  functions.** 

Mr.  Stephens  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  what 
would  be  the  status  of  that  portion  of  the 
slave  population  in  the  Confederate  States, 
which  had  not  then  become  free  under  his 
Proclamation ;  in  other  words,  what  effect 
that  Proclamation  would  have  upon  the 
entire  black  population?  Would  it  be 
held  to  emancipate  the  whole,  or  only 
those  who  had,  at  the  time  the  war  ended, 
become  actually  free  under  it  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln  answered  that  that  was  a 
question  for  the  judiciary  to  decide.  How 
the  Courts  would  decide  it,  he  did  not 
know,  and  he  could  give  no  answer. 

Mr.  Stephens  inquired  how  this  matter 
could  be  adjusted,  without  some  under- 
standing as  to  what  position  the  Confed- 
erate States  would  occupy  towards  the 
others,  if  they  were  then  to  abandon  the 
war.  Would  they  be  admitted  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln  very  promptly  replied,  that 
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his  own  individual  opinion  was,  that  they 
ought  to  be.  He  also  thought  that  they 
would  be ;  but  he  could  not  enter  into  any 
stipulation  upon  the  subject.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  when  the  resistance 
ceased  and  the  national  authority  was 
recognized,  the  States  would  be  immedi- 
ately restored  to  their  practical  relations 
to  the  Union.  This  was  a  form  of  expres- 
sion repeatedly  used  by  him  during  the 
conversation,  in  speaking  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  States  to  their  practical  rela- 
tion^ to  the  Union. 

After  pausing  for  some  time,  his  head 
rather  bent  down  as  if  in  deep  reflection, 
while  all  were  silent,  he  rose  up  and  used 
these  words,  or  practically  speaking  these 
words : 

*  Stephens,  if  I  were  in  Georgia,  and  enter- 
tained the  sentiments  I  do — though  I  suppose  I 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stay  there  long  with 
them ;  but  if  I  resided  in  Georgia,  with  my  pres- 
ent sentiments,  TU  tell  you  what  I  would  do,  if 
I  were  in  your  place:  I  would  go  home  and  get 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  call  the  Legislature 
together  then  get  it  to  recall  all  the  State 
troops  from  the  war;  elect  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers to  Congress,  and  ratify  this  Constitutional 
Amendment  prospectively  ^  so  as  to  take  effect 
— say,  in  five  years.  Such  a  ratification  would 
be  valid,  in  my  opinion.  I  have  looked  into 
the  subject,  and  think  such  a  prospective  rati- 
fication would  be  valid.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  views  of  your  people  before  the  war, 
they  must  be  convinced  now  that  slavery  is 
doomed.  It  cannot  last  long,  in  any  event, 
and  the  best  course,  it  seems  to  me,  for  your 
public  men  to  pursue,  would  be  to  adopt  such  a 
policy  as  will  avoid,*  as  far  as  possible,  the  evil 
of  immediate  emancipation.  This  would  be 
my  course,  if  I  were  in  your  place. » 

Mr.  Seward  also  indulged  in  remarks  at 
considerable  length  on  the  progress  of  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  country,  and 
stated  that  what  he  had  thought  would  re- 
quire forty  or  fifty  years  of  agitation  to 
accomplish  would  certainly  be  attained 
in  a  much  shorter  time. 

Mr.  Hunter  repeated  his  view  of  the 
subject.  What  else  could  be  made  of  it  ? 
No  treaty,  no  stipulation,  no  agreement, 
either  with  the  Confederate  States  jointly, 
or  with  them  separately,  as  to  their  future 
position  or  security !  What  was  this  but 
unconditional  submission  to  the  mercy  of 
conquerors  ? 


Mr.  Seward  observed  that  they  were  not 
conquerors  further  than  they  required 
obedience  to  the  laws. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  account,  and  I  quote 
literally,  states  that: 

«  Mr.  Lincoln  said  it  was  not  his  intention  in 
the  beginning  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States ;  that  he  never  would  have  done  it,  if  he 
had  not  been  compelled  to  do  it  to  maintain  the 
Union ;  that  the  subject  presented  many  diflS- 
cult  and  perplexing  questions  to  him ;  that  he 
had  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  had  resorted 
to  this  measiu-e  only  when  driven  to  it  by  pub- 
lic necessity ;  that  he  had  been  in  favor  of  the 
general  government  prohibiting  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  but  did  not 
think  that  the  government  possessed  power 
over  the  subject  in  the  States,  except  as  a  war 
measure ;  and  that  he  had  always  himself  been 
in  favor  of  emancipation,  but  not  of  immediate 
emancipation,  even  by  the  States.  Many  evils 
attending  this  appeared  to  him.  .  .  . 

<<  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  so  far  as  the  Confis- 
cation Acts  and  other  penal  acts  were  con- 
cerned, their  enforcement  was  left  entirely  with 
him,  and  on  that  point  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  be  full  and  explicit,  and  on  his  assurance 
perfect  reliance  might  be  placed.  He  should 
exercise  the  power  of  the  Executive  with  the 
utmost  liberality.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  be  taxed  to  remunerate 
the  Southern  people  for  their  slaves.  He  be- 
lieved the  people  of  the  North  were  as  respon- 
sible for  slavery  as  were  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  if  the  war  should  then  cease,  with 
the  voluntary  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  States, 
he  should  be  in  favor,  individually,  of  the  gov- 
ernment paying  a  fair  indemnity  for  the  loss 
to  the  owners.  He  said  he  believed  this  feel-  , 
ing  had  an  extensive  existence  in  the  North. 
He  knew  some  who  were  in  favor  of  an  appro- 
priation as  high  as  four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  for  this  purpose.  I  could  mention  per- 
sons, said  he,  whose  names  would  astonish 
you,  who  are  willing  to  do  this,  if  the  war  shall 
now  cease  without  further  expense,  and  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery  as  stated.  .  .  . 

« Mr.  Seward  said  that  the  Northern  people 
were  weary  of  the  war.  They  desired  peace 
and  a  restoration  of  harmony,  and  he  believed 
would  be  willing  to  pay,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  slaves,  what  would  be  required  to  continue 
the  war,  but  stated  no  amount.  .  .  .  >> 

On  returning  Mr.  Stephens  says, 

«We  had  an  interview  with  General  Grant 
He  evidently  regretted  very  much  that  nothing 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  Conference. » 

A.  S.  COLVAR. 
Nashvillb,  Tenn. 
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THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  DECADE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 


WE  WHO  live  in  this  wonderful  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, can  scarcely  realize  the 
condition  of  life  which  prevailed  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  century.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  world  was  deprived,  even 
for  the  short  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
of  all  those  conveniences  that  have  be- 
come our  daily  and  hourly  necessities. 
We  would  not  think  life  worth  living  if 
we  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  hard, 
comfortless  condition  which  prevailed  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

Take  the  average  daily  life  of  a  man 
then  and  now  —  what  a  contrast!  Instead 
of  rising  in  a  cold  room  and  dressing  by  a 
scanty  wood  fire,  the  man  of  the  present 
time  dresses  in  a  comfortable  room,  with 
every  convenience  of  the  toilet  at  hand. 
Descending  to  the  library,  or  breakfast- 
room,  he  .finds  the  morning  newspaper 
crowded  with  the  news  of  the  world  of  the 
previous  day,  all  told  with  surprising  ac- 
curacy. If  a  war  is  going  on.  even  in 
the  most  remote  corner  of  the  globe,  the 
newspaper  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  the  last  battle,  or  skirmish,  with  an  ex- 
act return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  One  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Napoleon  fought  a  battle  upon  which  the 
fate  of  Europe  hung,  it  was  five,  six.  seven 
weeks  before  a  meagre  account  of  it  ap- 
peared in  an  American  newspaper.  A 
prime  minister  of  England  died,  an  Em- 
peror of  Russia  was  assassinated,  and 
weeks  and  months  passed  before  it  was 
known.  Such  an  event  is  now  flashed 
around  the  world  with  lightning-like  ra- 
pidity, and  with  the  certainty  of  death, 
or  taxes.  The  paper  read,  the  man  of 
business  or  pleasure  jumps  on  an  electric 
car,  and  is  whisked  to  his  office  or  club, 
where  he  steps  into  an  elevator,  and  is 
lifted  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  floors  to  an  office, 
where  a  clever  stenographer  and  type- 
writer is  waiting  to  attend  to  his  corre- 
spondence. If  his  business  requires  him 
to  communicate  with  any  city  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  he  dictates  a  despatch,  touches 
a  button,  sends  his  message,  and  in  a  few 
hours  receives  an  answer,  from  far-away 
Europe,  distant  Asia,  or  remote  Africa,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  every  business 
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letter  was  written  with  a  pen,  then  slowly 
and  laboriously  copied  into  a  letter  book; 
days  passed  before  an  answer  could  be  re- 
ceived to  a  letter  sent  from  New  York  to 
Boston,  which  is  now  flashed  across  the 
wires  in  a  few  minutes.  When  a  business 
man  was  called  from  Baltimore  to  Phila- 
delphia, the  trip  each  way  took  three 
days ;  now,  the  traveller  makes  the  trip  in 
two  hours,  in  a  railway  carriage  sump- 
tuously furnished;  and,  if  he  goes  on  a 
longer  journey,  he  has  a  sleeping-car,  a 
toilet-room,  a  smoking  car,  and  a  dining- 
room  supplied  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  season. 

These  things  are  now  so  much  a  matter 
of  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  thought  of, 
but  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  were 
obliged  to  return  to  the  condition  that 
prevailed  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century 
—  why  the  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility 
is  enough  to  drive  us  to  despair.  At  that 
time  the  wealth  of  the  Astors  could  not 
buy  a  match,  a  postage  stamp,  or  a  car 
ride.  When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  electied 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1801,  after  one  of  the  most 
exciting  political  campaigns  in  our  history, 
the  gratifying  news  did  not  reach  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  as  many  days  as  it 
now  takes  hours  to  transmit  the  result  of 
a  presidential  election  to  the  whole  civil- 
ized world. 

The  nineteenth  century  began  its  course 
amid  the  clash  of  arms,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  engaged  in  a 
deadly  conflict.  Before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, having  expended  its  fury,  a  soldier 
of  fortune  found  the  crown  of  France  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  picked  it  up  with  his 
sword.  The  Terrorists,  after  murdering 
the  King  and  overthrowing  the  legitimate 
government,  destroyed  themselves.  No 
nation  can  exist  without  a  head ;  therefore, 
France  willingly  accepted  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte as  her  ruler.  The  people  hailed 
with  delight  a  government  that  was  strong 
enough  to  live,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
man  whose  military  genius  covered  France 
with  glory,  and  made  her  first  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Before  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  passed  its  first  lustrum. 
Napoleon,  whose  ambition  was  not  satis- 
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fied  with  the  position  of  First  Consul  of 
the  French  Republic,  declared  himself 
Emperor.  The  sole  fabricator  of  his  own 
destiny,  he  had  raised  himself  to  the 
throne  of  Charlemagne ;  the  son  of  a  Cor- 
sican  lawyer,  he  proudly  called  himself 
the  successor  of  St.  Louis.  As  Charle- 
magne had  been  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III 
in  the  eighth  century,  so  Napoleon  wished 
to  be  crowned  by  Pope  Pius  VII  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Pontiff  granted 
his  request,  and  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1804,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent pageants  ever  witnessed  in  mod- 
em times.  Napoleon  and  Josephine  were 
crowned,  in  Notre  Dame,  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  France. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  extraordinary  genius  and 
daring  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  raised 
him  to  a  height  of  power  and  glory  that 
no  European  sovereign  had  enjoyed  for  a 
thousand  years.  The  startling  phenome- 
non was  presented  to  the  world  of  a  man 
without  family,  fortune,  or  friends  seizing 
a  crown  that  had  been  worn  by  a  hundred 
princes,  and  grasping  at  universal  domin- 
ion over  the  prostrate  forms  of  kings  and 
emperors.  In  three  brief  campaigns,  Na^ 
poleon  triumphed  over  the  three  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  Continent,  and 
•dictated  humiliating  terms  of  peace  from 
the  imperial  palace  of  Austria,  from  the 
Toyal  palace  of  Prussia,  and  from  the  raft 
at  Tilsit.  When  the  Emperor  returned 
to  Paris  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  Senate  couched 
in  language  which  the  ancient  Romans 
-were  accustomed  to  address  to  the  vic- 
torious Jove.  The  hero  of  Austerlitz  was 
intoxicated  by  success,  and  seemed,  like 
another  Alexander,  to  believe  himself  im- 
mortal and  invincible.  The  summer  that 
followed  the  humiliation  of  Austria  saw 
Napoleon  at  the  meridian  splendor  of  his 
dazzling  career.  Kings  sought  his  pro- 
tection and  princes  begged  to  be  num- 
bered among  his  subjects.  The  spoils  of 
continental  capitals  were  poured  into 
Paris,  and  that  city  became  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  In  view  of  the  present  revival 
of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  the  brilliant,  meteoric  career  of 
Napoleon  as  he  shot  across  the  lurid  sky 
of  Europe  from  1795  to  181 5.  The  history 
of  those  bloody  years  has  been  written 
a  hundred  times.  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram,  Moscow,  and 
Waterloo  fill  the  pages  of  history. 


While  the  fairest  lands  of  Europe  were 
laid  waste  by  a  succession  of  useless  and 
costly  wars,  the  United  States  under  the 
administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
happily  free  from  domestic  and  foreign 
dissension.  <<  Every  country,  but  one,>^ 
said  Jefferson,  <*is  demolished;  a  con- 
queror is  roaming  over  the  earth  with 
havoc  and  destruction,  a  pirate  spreading 
,  misery  and  ruin  over  the  face  of  the  sea. 
Indeed,  ours  is  a  bed  of  roses,  and  the 
system  of  government  that  shall  keep 
us  afloat  amidst  this  wreck  of  the  world 
will  be  immortalized  in  history.*^  The 
United  States  wisely  kept  out  of  the  Eu- 
ropean squabbles,  and  the  people  found  a 
market  for  their  provisions  with  both 
combatants. 

The  most  important  achievement  of  Jef- 
ferson's administration  was  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  ^  the  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion that  one  country  ever  gained  from 
another  since  the  creation.  >^  This  mag- 
nificent domain  was  acquired  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  or  despoiling  a 
weaker  nation  of  its  rightful  possession. 
The  imperial  domain,  thus  acquired  by 
the  United  States  at. an  expense  of  only 
$15,000,000.  is  equal  in  extent  and  almost 
equal  in  importance  to  the  original  Thir- 
teen States  of  the  American  Union.  Na- 
poleon said,  ^  Sixty  millions  of  francs  was 
a  pretty  good  price  for  a  province  of 
which  I  had  not  taken  possession,  and 
might  not  be  able  to  hold  for  twenty-four 
hours.  ^*  But  if  the  First  Consul  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  transaction,  still  better 
pleased  were  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  acquisition  of  this  enormous 
territory,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  an  ab- 
solute guarantee  of  the  future  supremacy 
of  the  United  States  on  the  American 
Continent,  and  put  a  stop  forever  to  any 
pretension  of  English  domination  in  the 
Western  World.  The  immediate  advan- 
tage of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  was  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  its 
scource  to  its  mouth.  We  live  to  witness 
the  final  result  of  this  immense  acquisition 
of  territory,  by  which  the  United  States 
became  possessed  of  900.000  square  miles, 
including  Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Wisconsin. 
Missouri.  Iowa.  Nebraska.  Oregon,  Minne- 
sota west  of  the  Mississippi,  part  of 
Kansas.  Dakota.  Montana,  Idaho.  Wash- 
ington, Indian  Territory,  and  portions  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming.  The  United 
States  was  thus  put  in   undisputed  pos- 
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session  of  this  vast  and  magnificent  conti- 
nent extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
South  to  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  North,  a 
dominion  greater  than  that  over  which 
the  proudest  of  the  Caesars  ruled,  and 
which  is  exceeded  in  modern  times  only 
by  three  empires.  Great  Britain,  with  her 
numerous  dependencies  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  and  Russia  and  China;  and 
superior  at  least  to  the  two  latter  of  these 
in  the  intelligence,  civilization,  and  politi- 
cal freedom  of  its  seventy-five  millions 
of  people. 

The  reign  of  Moloch,  which  cursed  the 
continent  of  Europe  during  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  nineteenth  century  was  an 
actual  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  American  merchants  supplied  the 
European  markets  with  the  richest  pro- 
ducts of  their  country ;  and  the  population 
of  the  United  States  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  seeking  an 
asylum  on  our  hospitable  shores. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  four- 
fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  lived  in  the  country  and  were  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  last 
decade  of  the  century  has  witnessed  a  re- 
markable change  in  this  respect,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  population  are  resi- 
dents of  cities  and  towns. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  an  event  occurred  which  was 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  navigation  of 
the  world  and  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  civilization  of  mankind.  On 
the  14th  of  September,  1807.  Robert  Ful- 
ton's little  steamboat,  the  <*  Clermont,* 
left  New  York,  and  in  thirty  hours  reached 
Albany,  having  made  the  ^entire  trip,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  steam.  This 
successful  experiment  decided  forever  the 
possibility  of  steam  navigation,  and  placed 
Robert  Fulton  among  the  splendid  galaxy 
of  American  inventors,  which  includes 
Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  Whitney,  Morse, 
Howe,  McCormick,  Westinghouse,  and  last 
but  not  least,  Edison. 

Robert  Fulton's  triumph  was  not  easily 
won,  and  he  required  all  the  enthusiasm, 
with  which  Providence  blessed  the  bene- 
factors of  the  world,  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  work.  Having  secured  the 
powerful  cooperation  of  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, he  began  the  <<  Clermont. >>  Dur- 
ing its  building,  he  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  coldness  of  his  friends  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  public  towards  his  darling 


project.  Not  a  word  of  encouragement 
not  a  kind  wish,  was  ever  heard  by  him. 
He  was  laughed  at,  ridiculed,  or  treated 
with  silent  contempt.  His  boat  was  called 
<^  Fulton's  Folly  >^  and  when  the  day  ar- 
rived for  the  trial  trip  it  was  with  much 
difiiculty  that  his  friends  consented  to  be 
present,  fearing  that  they  were  going  to 
witness  his  mortification  instead  of  his 
triumph.  <^The  moment  arrived  when 
the  word  was  to  be  given  for  the  vessel  to 
move.*^  Fulton  afterwards  wrote  to  his 
friend  Judge  Story.  <<  My  friends  were  in 
groups  on  the  deck.  There  was  anxiety 
mixed  with  fear  among  them.  They  were 
silent,  sad,  and  weary.  I  read  in  their 
looks  nothing  but  disaster,  and  almost  re- 
pented of  my  efforts.  The  signal  was 
given  and  the  boat  moved  on  a  short  dis- 
tance and  then  stopped  and  became  im- 
movable. To  the  silence  of  the  preceding 
moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of  dis- 
content and  agitations  and  whispers  aLd 
shrugs.  I  could  hear  distinctly  repeated : 
*I  told  you  it  would  be  so;  it  is  a  foolish 
scheme ;  I  wish  we  were  well  out  of  it !  ^  I 
elevated  myself  on  a  platform,  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly.  I  stated  that  I 
knew  not  what  was  the  matter,  but^if  they 
would  be  quiet  and  indulge  me  for  half  an 
hour,  I  would  either  go  on.  or  abandon  the 
voyage  for  that  time.  This  short  respite 
was  conceded  without  objection.  I  went 
below,  examined  the  machinery,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  cause  was  a  slight  mal- 
adjustment of  some  of  the  works.  In  a 
short  period  it  was  obviated.  The  boat 
was  again  in  motion.  She  continued  to 
move  on.  All  were  still  incredulous. 
No  one  was  willing  to  trust  his  own 
senses.  We  left  the  fair  city  of  New  York, 
passed  through  the  romantic  and  ever- 
varying  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  descried 
the  clustering  houses  of  Albany ;  we  then 
reached  its  shores;  and  when  all  seemed 
achieved,  I  was  the  victim  of  disappoint- 
ment. Imagination  superseded  the  influ- 
ence of  fact.  It  was  then  doubted  if  it 
could  be  done  again,  or,  if  done,  it  was 
doubted  if  it  could  be  made  of  any  great 
advantage  or  value.*  The  voyage  of  the 
^  Clermont  *  up  the  Hudson  was  in  its  re- 
sults second  only  in  importance  to  the 
sailing  of  the  «  Santa  Maria,*  the  ^  Pinta,* 
and  the  ^^  Nina,*  from  the  harbor  of  Palos, 
on  that  memorable  Friday  morning,  Au- 
gust 3,  1492. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  although 
Robert   Fulton   died  within   eight  years 
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after  the  *  Clermont  ^  first  steamed  tip  the 
Hudson,  he  lived  to  witness  the  complete 
success  of  his  great  invention.  The  spring 
of  1808  was  the  period  of  Fulton's  greatest 
happiness  and  greatest  glory,  for  it  saw 
him  crowned  with  honor,  and  blessed  with 
the  love  of  Miss  Harriet  Livingston,  the 
niece  of  his  friend  and  partner,  a  lady  who 
is  described  as  possessing  more  than  the 
usual  attractions  of  her  sex.  It  was  a  love 
match ;  the  bride  was  young,  beautiful,  ac- 
complished, wealthy.  The  husband's 
devoted  love  was  returned  with  equal  de- 
votion and  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  his  genius.  The  steamboat  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  peopling  the  Western 
States  of  the  American  Union,  and  it  came 
into  general  use  in  this  country  sooner 
than  in  Europe.  The  invention  of  the 
steamboat  followed  soon  after  the  United 
States  obtained  complete  control  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  when  the  immense  tide 
of  immigration  set  toward  the  West. 

While  the  United  States  was  taking  a 
leading  place  in  the  van  of  freedom  and 
civilization,  the  most  despotic  power  in 
Europe  was  assuming  a  commanding  po- 
sition among  Continental  nations.  For  a 
thousand  years,  Russia  had  been  an  Asi- 
atic rather  than  an  European  country. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  prince 
with  progressive  ideas  ascended  the  throne. 
Peter  the  Great  by  his  indomitable  reso- 
lution opened  the  way  for  the  civilization 
of  his  country.  Catherine  II  continued 
the  work  and  drew  up  with  her  own  hands 
a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  Russian  em- 
pire. With  a  mind  enlightened  far  be- 
yond her  age  and  country,  she  declared 
that  *  it  is  better  to  prevent  crime  than  to 
punish  it.  Would  you  prevent  crime,  take 
all  possible  means  to  enlighten  the 
people.  The  most  efficacious  preventive 
of  crime  is  not  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment, but  the  certainty  Of  it.*  Catherine's 
literary  taste  was  shown  by  the  composi- 
tion of  two  comedies,  which  received  the 
favorable  criticism  of  so  acute  a  critic  as 
Voltaire.  Her  artistic  taste  was  shown  by 
the  purchase  of  the  celebrated  Houghton 
collection  of  paintings,  which  Horace  Wal- 
pole  pronounced  the  noblest  school  of 
painting  that  England  had  ever  beheld. 
During  the  short  and  inglorious  reign  of 
Catherine's  son,  Paul.  Russia's  enlightened 
progress  was  stopped.  The  murder  of 
Paul,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1801,  placed  on 
the  throne  his  son,  Alexander  I,  an  en- 
lightened and  accomplished  prince.     He 


had  been  carefully  educated  on  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  his  grandmother.  His  tutor 
was  the  Sieur  Le  Harpe,  an  eminent  Swiss, 
who  was  after  wards  prominently  identified 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Helvetian  Re- 
public. Le  Harpe  was  deeply  imbued 
with  those  liberal  ideas  in  politics  and 
religion  that  prevailed  among  the  higher 
classes  all  over  Europe  during  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  taught 
his  young  pupil  the  virtues  of  truth,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  toleration. 

Alexander  ascended  the  throne  amid 
the  joy  of  his  subjects  and  the  general  , 
expectation  of  the  nations.  Klopstock 
celebrated  his  ascension  in  an  ode  dedi- 
cated to  Humanity.  The  expectations  of 
his  subjects  and  the  world  were  realized 
by  the  first  acts  of  the  young  emperor. 
Many  exiles  were  recalled  from  Siberia.- 
torture  was  prohibited,  the  public  exposure 
of  serfs  in  the  market  for  sale  was  for- 
bidden, the  censorship  of  the  press  was 
abolished ;  he  inspired  his  people  with  a 
love  of  civilization  and  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  general  education ;  he  erected 
three  universities,  established  many  acad- 
emies and  elementary  schools.  The  young 
emperor's  imagination  was  dazzled  by 
the  extraordinary  career  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  he  entered  into  a  friendly 
alliance  with  him.  But  when  the  grasp- 
ing ambition  of  the  French  Caesar  caused 
him  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
Batavian  Republic,  to  assume  the  crown  of 
Italy,  and  to  encroach  upon  the  whole  coast 
of  northern  Germany,  Alexander  joined 
with  England,  Austria,  and  Sweden  in  the 
third  coalition  against  Napoleon.  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  latter  de- 
stroyed that  coalition  by  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  which  terrified  Austria,  fol- 
lowed by  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Fried- 
land;  the  one  annihilated  Prussia,  while 
the  other  forced  Alexander  to  sue  for 
peace. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  baleful  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  still  felt.  Not  only  was 
the  face  of  Europe  changed  by  that  great 
upheaval,  but  liberal-minded  men  were 
driven  to  conservatism  in  politics,  and  the 
cause  of  political  reform  was  put  back  a 
generation.  The  unfortunate  association 
of  liberty  with  the  guillotine,  of  political 
freedom  with  the  Reign  of  Terror,  had 
turned  men's  minds  away  from  the  Uto- 
pian dream  of  universal  freedom.  Self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nations  as 
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well  as  of  individuals,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  general  alarm  caused  by  Napoleon's 
towering  ambition,  the  hands  of  rulers 
were  strengthened  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people  lessened. 

The  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  saw  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
at  the  height  of  his  extraordinary  career. 
The  inspired  adventurer,  vhose  life  was 
more  romantic  than  any  told  in  the  pages 
of  fiction,  had  risen  in  a  few  years  from 
the  position  of  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution  to  an  imperial 
throne,  and  was  in  i8iq,  apparently,  firmly 
seated  thereon.  He  had  triumphed  over 
all  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe; 
England  alone  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy.  One  of  his  brothers  wielded 
the  sceptre  of  Holland,  another  ruled 
Spain,  a  third  was  King  of  Westphalia, 
his  brother-in-law  was  on  the  throne  of 
Naples,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
was  under  his  protection,  the  Kings  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemburg  were 
subservient  to  his  commands,  his  adopted 
son,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  was  Viceroy 
of  Italy,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  his 
father-in-law,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
his  vassal,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
Tiis  friend  and  ally.  The  Star  of  Na- 
poleon was  in  its  ascendancy  and  the 
House  of  Bonaparte  seemed  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  throne  of  France.  Such  was 
the  position  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  last  decade  of  the  century  shows  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  map  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world:  Russia  has  far  out- 
grown her  early  limits;  France  has  lost 
her  pre-eminent  position;  Prussia  has 
taken  the  place  of  her  former  enemy  and 
become  an  imperial  power ;  Italy,  from  a 
half  dozen  small  states,  has  been  united 
into  a  kingdom ;  England  has  been  mak- 
ing a  mighty  effort  to  subdue  a  handful  of 
Boer  farmers  in  South  Africa;  in  the  East, 
Japan  has  pierced  the  bubble  of  China, 
and  shown  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
oldest  empire  in  the  world.  In  the  West, 
the  United  States,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  contained  only  sixteen 
States,  with  a  population  of  five  millions, 
has  increased  to  forty-five  States,  with 
seventy-five  millions.  The  House  of  Bona- 


parte has  disappeared  from  the  political 
horizon,  the  House  of  Hapsburg  has  ceased 
to  represent  a  first-class  Power,  while 
Spain  has  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale  of  nations. 

The  most  sanguine  visionary  who  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  could  not 
have  dreamed  of  the  marvellous  progress 
in  practical  science  which  would  mark 
this  era  of  wonders.  In  1813,  there  was 
published  in  Philadelphia,  a  book  en- 
titled «  Patent  Right  Operation  Exposed,* 
by  L.  Byllesly,  in  which,  after  speaking 
of  the  discovery  of  the  steam  engine,  he 
prohesied  that  «the  time  would  come 
when  people  would  travel  in  stages  moved 
by  steam  engines,  from  one  city  to  another, 
almost  as  fast  as  birds  fly,  15  or  20  miles 
an  hour.  >>  That  prophecy  has  long  since 
been  fulfilled,  and,  in  this  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  steam  cars  run 
with  perfect  safety  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
On  the  26th  of  May.  18 19,  the  first  steamer 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  left  Savan- 
nah for  Liverpool,  where^she  arrived  on 
June  20,  causing  immense  excitement 
not  only  in  Liverpool,  but  all  over  Eng- 
land and  the  whole  of  Europe.  Although  • 
the  successful  navigation  of  the  Atlantic 
by  the  steamer  «  Savannah  *  was  thus  as- 
sured, no  further  attempt  was  made  to 
cross  the  ocean  by  steam  until  the  *  Great 
Western  *  sailed  from  England,  in  April. 
1838.  She  made  the  pa.ssage  to  New  York 
in  one  half  the  time  consumed  by  sailing 
vessels.  During  the  sixty-four  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  «  Great  Western  * 
made  her  first  voyage,  a  mighty  im- 
provement in  ocean  navigation  has  taken 
place.  Her  average  trip  was  fifteen  days ; 
her  fastest  was  twelve  days,  eighteen 
hours.  Within  the  present  year,  the  trip 
has  been  made  in  little  more  than  five 
days,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  that 
at  no  distant  day  the  Atlantic  will  be 
crossed  in  four  days! 

As  the  grand  march  of  progress  never 
turns  back,  it  does  not  require  a  prophetic 
vision  to  see  that  in  the  coming  century 
even  greater  wonders  will  amaze  the  world 
than  those  that  have  made  the  closing 
century  the  most  extraordinary  since  the 
creation  of  the  world. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Eugene  L.  Didier. 
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IT  IS  not  generally  known  that  the  words 
*  patriot  *>  and  ^*  patriotism  >^  are  both 
recent  and  foreign  in  their  origin. 
They  were  borrowed  from  the  French 
during  the  last  century  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  the  words  came 
into  general  use.  The  Jacobins  called 
themselves  patriots  in  distinction  from 
the  Royalists.  A  patriot  was  one  who 
endeavored  to  make  the  State  an  affair  of 
the  people,  in  distinction  from  those  who 
sought  to  identify  the  State  with  a  dynasty. 
The  cry  of  Louis  XVI  ^ZV/a/,  c'est  tnoi^ 
embodies  the  one  conception,  Lincoln's 
celebrated  utterance  that  Government  is 
*  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people*^  embodies  the  other,  A  patriot, 
therefore,  has  more  and  more  come  to 
mean  one  who  is  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  the  State ;  but  it  is  only 
historical  justice  to  say  that  the  patriot 
may  be  either  a  mgnarchist  or  a  repub- 
lican according  to  this  definition. 

Paulsen*  rightly  says  thsX  patriotism  is 
one  of  the  highest  virtues  of  man.  It  is 
<*  in  its  real  inwardness  >>  a  comparatively 
late  product  of  human  development,  im- 
plying considerable  maturity  of  character 
and  social  order,  such  as  are  seen  in  coun- 
tries which  have  passed  through  great 
State  crises.  England  and  America  afford 
the  purest  illustrations  of  this  quality. 
The  propositions  upon  which  I  shall 
base  what  I  have  to  say  in  this  article 
may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows:  the 
welfare  of  the  State  depends  on  the  sub- 
jective relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
people,  whose  interests  it  is  the  business 
of  the  State  to  conserve.  The  true 
patriot,  therefore,  is  one  who  invests  his 
whole  personality  in  his  country's  cause, 
in  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice ; 
and  no  country  can. prosper  beyond  the 
limit  set  by  this  relation.  Hence  patriot- 
ism is  a  quality  that  grows  with  the  devel- 
oping^ intelligence  of  the  people  and 
depends  upon  the  enlightened  sense  of 
comnion  interest  in  an  expanding  national 
life;  upon  that  love  of  neighbor  which, 
ethically  speaking,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  political  quality  of  which  I  speak. 

Before  coming  to  the  more  immediate 
work  of  describing  the  larger  patriotism, 
which  I  believe  is  now  demanded  of  our 
citizens,    we  may  pause  'to    notice   that 

«•  System  of  Ethics,"  p.  658. 


hitherto  there  have  been  four  varieties  of 
patriotism  at  least,  each  dependent,  his- 
torically and  psycholog^ically,  upon  some 
ruling  motive. 

First,  there  is  patriotism  founded  on 
religious  feeling.*  Mahometans,  like  the 
Arabs  and  Turks,  are  illustrations  of  this 
kind  of  patriotism.  Here  devotion  to  the 
public  good  is  synonymous  with  the  inter- 
est of  a  cult.  ^*  Believe,  or  die  I  >^  is  the 
formula  of  propagation.  Hence  the  re- 
ligious patriot  is  nearly  always  a  fanatic 
who  does  not- scruple  to  shed  the  blood  of 
his  adversaries:  religious  doctrine  sanc- 
tions through  the  sword  what  is  impossi- 
ble by  persuasion.  It  is  fortunate  that 
this  species  of  patriotism  is  confined  to 
the  East.  -  We  brand  it  as  an  abomination, 
as  false  to  the  tenderness  inseparable 
from  pure  religious  feeling,  as  well  as 
false  to  the  infinite  justice  of  God.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  in  danger  of  breaking 
out  even  in  a  country  of  freedom  and 
toleration:  witness  the  massacres  that 
took  place  in  connection  with  the  early 
history  of  Mormonism. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  patriotism  that  is 
founded  on  commercial  competition. 
Historically,  this  variety  has  been  in  ex- 
istence ever  since  the  city  became  a  unit 
of  civilization.  In  ancient  times  patriot- 
ism was  identical  with  civic  spirit,  with 
the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  with 
enterprise  which  strengthened  its  com- 
merce. Italy,  Greece,  and  the  city-colo- 
nies of  Asia  Minor  vied  in  this  way  with 
each  other  in  ceaseless  struggles.  Com- 
mercial wars  were  the  chief  outlet  of 
power,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
victory  was  to  the  strongest  and  not  to 
the  most  devoted.  This  is  a  form  of 
patriotism  which,  like  the  religious 
variety,  has  become  almost  extinct,  be- 
cause the  city  has  ceased  to  be  the  unit  of 
civilization.  Nowadays,  moreover,  com- 
petition is  world-wide,  and  trade  (duties 
notwithstanding)  is  much  freer  than 
hitherto.  Patriotism  has  become  corre- 
spondingly broad:  no  one  would  attempt 
by  force  of  arms  to  compel  a  man  to  buy 
his  goods  as  a  sign  of  patriotism. 

Thirdly,  a  very  prevalent  form  of  pa- 
triotism is  that  which  is  founded  on  politi- 
cal ambition,  that  is.  the  desire  for  the  pros- 
perity of  a  particular  form  of  government, 

*cf.  Demolins,  «  Anglo-Saxon  Supremacy,*  p.  278 
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political  party,  or  platform.  Central  organi- 
zation has  always  been  the  chief  ingredient 
of  power  in  this  species  of  patriotism. 
Military  leaders  have  often  been  patriots 
in  this  sense :  this  is  true  of  monarchies  like 
Germany,  and  of  republics  like  France, 
where  the  army  is  a  political  organ. 
Militarism,  therefore,  is  a  necessary  out- 
come of  political  patriotism.  The  sup- 
port of  the  central  authority  demands  it. 
The  reader  does  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  wars  conducted  in  obedience  to  this 
motive  have  disgraced  the  page  of  history 
more  than  enough;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  people  have  been  gradually 
reduced  to  impotence  and  deprived  of 
their  proper  activity  in  the  public  life  of 
the  State.  In  our  own  day,  and  in  this 
country,  the  tendency  to  regard  Govern- 
ment as  an  abstract  central  authority 
( spelled  with  a  large  *  G  >* )  has  had  con- 
siderable support.  Then  the  whole  duty 
of  the  patriot-citizen  is  to  obey  the  politi- 
cian :  patriotism  consists  in  vigorous  prep- 
aration for  party  conflicts,  while  the 
central  power  claims  the.  right  to  levy 
elaborate  taxation  on  the  passive  and 
obedient  citizen.  This  idea  is,  of  course, 
as  old  as  Roman  civilization,  which  was 
founded  on  the  ambition  of  the  politicians, 
and  Rome  is  the  best  illustration  of  the 
evils  of  this  variety.  Rome  ceased  to-be 
because  of  unjust  and  unequal  taxation, 
and  so  the  greatest  empire  the  world  ever 
saw  became  the  victim  of  scheming  poli- 
ticians. 

And  unjust  taxation  will  crush  the  vital 
spark  of  a  country's  life,  unless  the  citi- 
zens rise  superior  to  partisan  politics. 
France  and  Germany  are  slowly  throw- 
ing overboard  their  allegfiance  to  those 
political  parties  whose  one  end  is  the 
support  of  the  central  organization,  the 
machine, —  the  Kaiser,  or  the  Army,  or 
whatever  it  is  called, —  because  they  see 
that  patriotism  of  this  variety  involves  a 
steady  drain  of  the  country's  resources; 
peace  is  more  onerous  than  war.  A  newer 
and  larger  patriotism  is  taking  shape, 
vaguely  expressed  in  socialism,  with  its 
undertone  of  popular  rights  and  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all. 

Fourthly,  the  latest,  and  so  far,  the  best 
kind  of  patriotism  is  the  patriotism  which 
is  founded  on  the  rights  of  the  individual 
as  an  end  in  himself.  It  is  upon  this  va- 
riety that  the  larger  patriotism  which  I 
shall  describe  is  grafted ;  for  it  is  the  ne- 
cessary condition  of  the  higher  develop- 


ment for  which  we  are  laboring.  Now 
historically  this  variety  is  based  on  the 
disintegration  of  the  central  power  and 
the  distribution  of  the  political  welfare  into 
the  hands  of  those  directly  concerned  — 
the  people.  Upon  their  independence  and 
rights  all  popular  government  now  actual- 
ly rests.  Hence  we  notice  the  ease  with 
which  citizenship  adapts  itself  to  any  and 
every  country  where  personal  rights  are 
respected.  Patriotism  here  is  not  specially 
localized.  The  Englishman  or  American 
has  no  word  corresponding  to  the  French 
^  Fatrie,^  or  the  German  ^  Vaterland,*  ^s 
a  sentimental  term;  the  English  are  as 
loyal  and  patriotic  in  Australia  and  India 
as  in  Great  Britain,  for  Anglo-Saxon  civil- 
ization secures  the  respect  of  individuality 
and  personal  rights.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
powerful  feeling  abroad  in  the  colonies  of 
England  that  the  fiction  of  political  union 
with  Great  Britain,  if  snapped,  would  not 
in  the  least  change  the  feelings  of  the  col- 
onies to  the  Mother  Country.  This  sense 
of  personal  independence  runs  through 
every  department  of  English-speaking 
life.  Public  welfare,  indeed,  is  seen  to 
rest  on  the  welfare  of  the  individual ;  this 
is  axiomatic;  and  the  citizen's  trained 
sense  of  his  rights  and  his  security  in  them 
is,  politically,  the  foundation  of  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country's  good. 

Thus,  these  four  varieties  of  patriotism 
contain  elements  which,  if  taken  together, 
unite  to  give  us  an  idea  of  patriotism  as  it 
has  been  and  to  some  extent  still  is.  The 
demand  for  the  enlargement  of  our  pa- 
triotism, then,  must  rest  on  the  move- 
ments of  our  own  age,  on  the  tendencies 
which  are  rapidly  finding  expression  in 
the  changing  fortunes  of  States  and  in- 
dividuals, and  on  the  developing  intelli- 
gence of  the  citizen  who  sees  the  needs  of 
his  country.  And  chief  among  these  in- 
fluences we  must  name  the  new  national 
problems  with  which  our  age  is  so  replete. 
The  bewildering  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  country  alone  since  ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Venezuela  message  are 
almost  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  old- 
fashioned  patriot  of  the  Monroe  type.  As 
a  people  we  have  always  stood  against 
the  idea  of  a  strong  central  organization ; 
of  this  fact  our  repudiation  of  militarism 
has,  up  to  the  present,  been  the  strongest 
possible  confirmation.  Our  army  on  a 
peace  footing  has  been  considered  suffi- 
cient for  our  enormous  territory  and  popu- 
lation if  maintained  at  26.000;  nowhere 
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liave  anti-military  tendencies  been  more 
strongly  maintained.  We  have  one  Peace 
Society  which  numbers  upwards  of  two 
million  members.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many no  such  development  of  the  peace 
sentiment  is  to  be  found.  But  the  new 
problems  of  imperialism  are  taxing  both 
the  patience  and  the  intelligence  of  our 
people,  forcing  them,  perhaps,  to  policies 
not  essentially  unlike  those  which  make 
of  Germany  an  armed  camp.  And  it  is 
not  without  a  shock  that  we  are  obliged  to 
witness  the  two  leading  nations  at  the 
Peace  Congress  at  the  Hague  waging  war- 
fare against  weaker  and  less  intelligent 
peoples  than  themselves.  Patriotic  devo- 
tion of  the  old  type  is  sorely  tried  by 
these  things. 

Again,  the  demand  for  a  larger  patriot- 
ism is  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
newer  and  more  ethical  conception  of  the 
duties  of  citizens. 

*  New  occasions  teach  new  dnties 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth ;  > 

and  certainly  the  new  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted  are  making  their 
wonted  impression  on  the  conscience  of 
our  citizens.  The  impressions  received 
will  result,  inevitably,  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  idea  of  patriotic  duty.  It  has  so 
resulted  already ;  but  what  we  need  to  ob- 
serve is  the  probability  that  we  shall  never 
slide  back  again  into  the  old  hallowed 
ways.  We  have  thought,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  resolve ;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  quit  the  old  paths  and  waste 
no  tears  as  we  depart. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  pathos  of  the 
situation  is  revealed,  for  we  g^ive  up  long- 
cherished  ideals  only  with  a  struggle. 
Those  ideals  for  which  the  country  has 
stood,  freedom  and  independence,  seem 
as  necessary  as  the  air  of  heaven ;  remove 
them  or  question  them  and  it  seems  as 
though  the  very  bulwarks  of  the  nation 
are  being  shaken.  The  conflict  between 
the  patriotism  expressed  in  the  phrase 
*  America  for  Americans, *>  and  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrase  **  America  for  hu- 
manity* was  necessary;  but  how  many  a 
patriot  of  the  old  school  has  shed  tears  as 
he  struggled  with  the  alternative !  A  new 
ideal  has  arrived,  one  that  identifies  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  State 
with  the  welfare  of  nations,  one  that  rests 
on  the  racial  consciousness  broadened  by 
our  new  convictions  of  the  solidarity  of 
human  evolution. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  need  of  a 


larger  patriotism.  Let  us  in  the  space 
that  remains  describe  the  spirit  of  the 
newer  product —  the  patriotism  which  is 
founded  on  love  of  neighbor,  love  of  man 
as  man,  the  patriotism  of  the  future. 

I.  As  already  stated  national  welfare 
depends  on  the  investment  of  individual 
influence  —  in  a  word,  on  personality. 
This,  then,  is  the  fundamental  postulate 
of  the  larger  patriotism :  human  personal- 
ity is  the  real  object  of  patriotic  devotion; 
people,  not  institutions,  measure  for  us 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  our  service  for 
the  State.  This,  of  course,  connects  itself 
with  the  fourth  variety  described  above ; 
for  personal  independence  —  the  idea  of 
man  as  a  self-conscious  and  self-deter- 
mining individual  —  is  necessary  to  any 
worthy  conception  of  human  nature. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  between 
the  two  varieties:  the  older  patriotism 
was  content  to  identify  national  welfare 
with  the  security  of  political  rights  and 
institutions ;  it  was  therefore  thought  that 
this  was  the  supreme  test  of  the  citizen's 
devotion.  In  this  conception  it  is  obvious 
that  the  emphasis  is  still  on  the  State  as  a 
political  organism.  The  larger  view, 
which  we  propose,  criticises  this  as  being 
one-sided,  and  further  adds  that  we  cannot 
love  the  State  as  such,  but  only  the  people 
or  beings  who  compose  it.  And  our  con- 
tention is  that  it  is  the  kind  of  man  your 
patriot  is  that  g^ves  his  patriotism  any 
significance. 

We  have  an  instinctive  repulsion,  for- 
example,  for  the  religious  patriot  who 
justifies  every  kind  of  enormity  under  the 
sanction  of  religion.  What  we  dislike  and 
disapprove  of  is  the  man  this  kind  of 
patriotism  involves.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  commercial  patriot,  who  shouts  for 
his  country,  and  sacrifices  his  welfare  in 
order  that  she  may  become  the  richest  of 
all  countries  and  thus  be  able  by  force  to 
*  compete  ^^  with  other  nations  for  power 
and  earthly  glory.  The  man  of  this  type 
is  mercenary,  essentially  selfish  without 
the  redeeming  quality  of  personal  charm. 
The  third  type  of  patriotism,  in  like  man- 
ner, involved  a  man  whom  no  one  can 
love  —  the  political  trickster ;  whose  ambi- 
tion has  converted  politics  into  a  game  to 
be  played  according  to  chance.  Political 
ambition  implies  a  man  of  arrogant  tem- 
perament. Even  when  inspired  by  the  loft- 
iest ideals  the  constant  liability  to  use 
power  for  personal  ends  exposes  the  polit- 
ical patriot  to  all  kinds  of  temptations. 
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For  such  a  man  —  and  he  is,  alas!  too 
common  —  a  man  who  makes  capital  out 
of  one  of  the  noblest  virtues,  we  can,  in 
my  opinion,  have  but  little  respect  or  real 
toleration,  and  still  less  love.  I  believe, 
too,  that  the  patriotism  that  is  founded  on 
independence  is  largely  negative  or  pro- 
testing patriotism,  and  implies  its  own 
kind  of  man,  staunch  but  unyielding. 
That  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  outcome 
of  the  Puritan  republican  movement, 
which  has  been  effective  only  in  those 
spheres  of  influence  which  are  defined  by 
local  or  national  interests.  There  is,  for 
example,  hardly  a  parallel  in  history  for 
the  bitter  feelings  harbored  in  the  bosoms 
of  some  American  <* patriots*^  towards 
England,  now  and  in  the  past. 

Happily  we  are  getting  beyond  these 
things;  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  per- 
sonality is  a  real  factor  in  producing  a  pa- 
triot. In  producing  this  change  of  front 
( more  fundamental  than  will  be  obvious 
at  once ),  first  honors  must  be  given  to  the 
American  passion  for  education,  for  of  all 
affairs  of  State  education  is  the  first  to 
bring  the  whole  personality  into  full  view. 
In  this  respect  it  is  more  ultimate  than 
the  home  or  the  church.  The  public 
school  in  this  country  is,  therefore,  the 
nursery  of  patriotic  feeling,  whose  influ- 
ence, in  arousing  real  patriotism  among 
the  people,  is  to  be  guarded  from  every 
.  form  of  corruption.  We  must  guard 
against  false  feeling  in  this  respect;  for 
though  it  is  well  for  American  children, 
who  own  American  parentage,  to  learn 
about  American  soldiers,  American  poets, 
and  American  inventors,  we  are  liable  to 
forget  the  fact  that  children  admire  spon- 
taneously, and  would  probably  shout  as 
loud  for  a  hero  of  German  as  of  American 
birth ;  and  so  we  nuss  the  whole  lesson  of 
education  so  far  as  it  concerns  patriotism. 
To  teach  him  to  be  patriotic  is  another 
and  a  much  harder  lesson,  implying,  as  it 
does,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  deeper 
respect  for  personality  than  generally  ob- 
tains in  our  public  schools,  as  well  as  a 
differently  adjusted  course  of  instruction. 
High  schools,  where  culture  is  carried 
further,  may  be  expected  to  do  much. 
But  the  plain  fact  is  that  patriotism  is 
often  equivalent  to  prejudice  against  other 
nations.  To  understand  and  love  the  for- 
eign is,  after  all,  the  genuine  mark  of  the 
educated  citizen ;  and  only  as  our  citizens 
are  brought  to  see  this  shall  they  be  able 
to  enter  freely  into  the  spiritual  life  of 


their  own  people.  Love  of  country  and 
love  of  human  personality  are  fused  in 
this  conception. 

It  is  pertinent  to  add  in  this  connection 
that,  in  accordance  with  our  national  de- 
velopment, it  is  the  ethical  type  of  man 
that  has  the  making  of  the  truest  patriot. 
Education  is  essentially  moral,  and  only 
as  the  process  yields  to  the  country  men 
who  have  learned  to  subordinate  their 
own  and  their  nation's  welfare  to  moral 
standards  is  the  expenditure  justified. 
For,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  has  told  us. 
the  moral  law  is  the  law  of  all  progress. 
If,  therefore,  patriotism  be,  as  I  believe, 
the  subjective  relation  of  the  individual  to 
his  own  people,  surely  the  point  of  deepest 
import  is  his  love  for  the  moral  ideal  em- 
bodied in  the  character  and  life  of  the 
nation.  The  patriotism  that  does  not  wax 
indignant  at  injustice  has  ceased  to  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Only 
as  the  personality  of  the  patriot  becomes 
a  centre  of  moral  energy  does  it  live  for 
others  and  so  contribute  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

2.  Another  feature  of  the  larger  patriot- 
ism is  international  fellowship.  All  the 
older  types  depended  for  their  strength 
on  a  one-sided  conception  of  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  his  people;  a  fact 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  abuses 
which  we  have  observed.  One  fruit  of 
the  older  patriotism,  however,  deserves 
mention  in  this  place,  as  it  is  a  valuable 
legacy  to  future  ages.  I  refer  to  the  ten- 
dency to  settle  international  difliculties  by 
arbitration.  Since  18 16,  says  Demolins,* 
over  72  treaties  of  arbitration  have  been 
signed,  and  of  these  59  concerned  the  civ- 
ilization founded  on  patriotism  of  the 
fourth  variety.  What  does  this  show  .^ 
A  higher  standard  of  international  fee'.- 
ing,  as  well  as  a  higher  conception  of  the 
value  of  human  rights  and  personality. 
War.  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  a  moral 
necessity,  and  no  nation  can  be  patriotic 
and  shirk  this  responsibility.  But  work  is 
nobler  than  war,  and  it  is  work  that  is  re- 
spected in  the  effort  to  arbitrate ;  for  work 
rests  on  personal  effort,  individualism  of 
the  highest  kind.  It  is  the  dignity  of 
work  that  the  newer  patriotism  erects 
into  a  passion  on  an  equality  with  edu- 
cation. 

What  is  needed  is  a  still  wider  applica- 
tion of  this  principle,  But  before  this  can 
be  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  see  clearly 

♦Op.  dt.,  page  296. 
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that  belief  in  one's  own  country  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  faith  in  other 
countries.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this 
is  the  conviction  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  citizens.  Patriotism  is,  as  Paulsen 
says,  mostly  ^  an  advertisement  for  party 
fanaticism  and  a  cloak  for  chauvinism.  • 
National  arrogance  and  hatred  of  foreign- 
ers hide  in  the  popular  product ;  popular 
prejudice  abuses  everyone  that  does  not 
agree  with  it.  There  are,  indeed,  patriots 
who  are  not  so  thoroughly  insulated ;  but 
provincialism  is  never  becoming  or  desir- 
able from  any  point  of  view,  and  if  pa- 
triotism develop  considerably  in  this 
direction  it  will  become  morbid  and  de- 
generate. National  pride,  hatred  and 
contempt  for  other  countries  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  our  struggles  for  existence ;  they 
rather  incite  to  quarrels,  and,  as  the  old 
saying  has  it,  *  pride  goeth  before  a  fall.*^ 

Now  the  larger  patriotism,  in  its  inter- 
national phase,  is  securing  us  against  this 
hostility,  because  it  is  founded  on  love  of 
neighbor — of  man  as  man.  It  cultivates 
in  us  a  moral  spirit,  a  calm  and  just  self- 
reliance  which  understands  what  is  for- 
eign at  the  same  time  that  it  is  fully 
conscious  of  its  own  value.  Nay  more, 
it  is  ready  to  make  real  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  of  moral  regeneration,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  speedier  growth  of  the 
national  feeling.  Thus  Germany  and 
France  are  making  great  efforts  tc^warm 
up  a  weakening  patriotism,  biit  they  are 
using  the  wrong  means :  armies  and  mili- 
tary manoeuvres  will  never  do  what  the 
honest  toil  and  character  of  the  people  do 
spontaneously,  and  the  freest  and  most 
tolerant  countries  have  no  gpiarantee  of 
eternal  life  apart  from  the  laws  of  honest 
toil  and  brotherhood.  The  best  means 
of  cultivating  patriotic  feeling  therefore  is 
to  educate  the  citizen,  so  that  he  may 
respect  work  wherever  and  by  whomso- 
ever done ;  to  banish  prejudice,  so  that  he 
may  look  upon  his  own  country  With  the 
judgment  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  of 
devotion  to  man  as  man,  native  or  foreign. 

3.  The  larger  patriotism,  finally,  calls 
for  a  revival  of  single-minded  devotion  in 
the  sphere  of  applied  politics.  Love  of 
country,  surely,  can  signify  nothing  con- 
crete if  it  is  not  set  to  defend  the  interests 
of  those  institutions  upon  which  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  nation  depends. 
And  chief  among  these  we  must  mention 
the  home.  The  home  is  the  cradle  of 
patriotism,  as  we  have  recently  seen  in 


the  case  of  the  Mormon  congressman  who 
attempted  to  defy  the  national  feeling  by 
taking  his  seat  in  our  second  house. 
What  lay  back  of  the  revulsion  that  has 
swept  this  country  ?  Is  it  not  the  convic- 
tion that  the  integrity  of  the  home  is  the 
comer  stone  of  the  nation,  and  with  the 
home,  also,  the  rights  of  women  and  chil- 
dren? Indeed,  is  not  the  newer  civiliza- 
tion (of  which  I  hope  to  have  something 
to  say  later)  founding  itself  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  child}  Certainly.  And 
the  larger  patriotism  is  pledged  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  in  just  that  spot  which  is 
assailed  by  pseudo-patriots,  namely,  the 
domestic  relation.  But,  further,  love  of 
country  must  include  not  only  love  of 
home,  but  also  love  of  community.  I,  for 
one,  have  very  little  sympathy  for  the 
patriot  who  does  not  believe  in  his  own 
town  and  State.  .  Indeed,  what  better 
proof  of  patriotism  can  be  found  than  the 
vigorous  and  faithful  performance  of 
those  humble  duties  which  are  under  our 
hands  in  town,  church,  and  State  ?  This  . 
zeal  for  affairs  has,  I  fear,  fallen  into  de- 
cay. Indeed,  ^  local  patriotism  >*  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  term  of  contempt  and 
abuse.  The  larger  patriotism  will  lead  to 
its  revival ;  it  will  bring  a  larger  inspira- 
tion and  a  profounder  moral  spirit  to  the 
work,  and  so  add  security  to  our  institu- 
tions which  are  founded  on  the  will  of 
the  people.  But  as  a  final  guarantee  of 
peace  and  good  will,  as  a  cement  in  our 
social  fabric,  love  of  country  must  mean 
love  of  humanity.  Thus  we  return  in  the 
end  to  the  principle  which  patriotism 
must  ever  seek  to  embody  in  increasing 
measure. 

The  larger  patriotism,  therefore,  does 
not  parade  abroad  as  an  abstract  creation 
of  the  academic  chair,  or  a  cloistered  vir- 
tue. It'is  capable  of  application  down  to 
the  minutest  detail  of  the  nation's  work ; 
itis  the  nation's  esprit  du  corps.  Practical 
in  every  respect,  I  would,  in  closing,  like 
to  hold  up  to  the  reader's  imagination  the 
image  of  a  man  in  whom  we  see' the  dawn 
of  this  larger  patriotism.  Nathan  Hale 
was  that  man.  Though  born  over  140 
years  ago,  he  was  a  patriot  of  the  newer 
variety.  A  man  of  splendid  courage, 
courage  founded  on  a  sensitive  mind,  he 
was.  says  Dr.  Munson*  *^  quick  to  lend  a 
hand  to  a  being  in  distress,  brute  or  hu- 
man.*^ Graduated  from  Yale  he  was  even 
there  the  champion  of  neglected  causes,  a 

•  cf.  ■Die.  of  Am.  Biography.*  Art.  «  Hale  » 
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pioneer  in  the  higher  education  and  eleva- 
tion of  woman.  He  rallied  to  his  coun- 
try's call  when  it  became  sufficiently 
distinct,  with  the  words:  <*Let  us  march, 
immediately  and  never  lay  down  our  arms 
until  we  have  obtained  our  independence.  >* 
He  never  w^avered  in  his  devotion  and 
gave  the  highest  proof  of  his  patriotism 
in  his  death,  uttering  the  memorable 
words  as  the  soldiers  were  about  to  fire 
into  his  bared  breast :  <<  I  only  regret  that 
I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  coun- 
try. ^>  Hale  fought  for  the  Golden  Rule; 
he  gave  what  he  had  to  give,  his  influ- 


ence and  his  life,  for  his  own  and  hu- 
manity's salvation.  Yale  is  justly  proud 
of  Hale,  for  he  held  up  a  high  ideal,  and 
therefore  he  being  dead  yet  speaks. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  commend 
the  reader  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
noble  figure,  remembering  the  glowing 
lines  of  Lowell  : 

«  Freedom  is  recreated  year  by  year, 
In  hearts  wide  opened  on  the  Godward  side. 
In  souls  calm-cadenced  as  the  whirling  sphere. 
In  minds  that  sway  the  future  like  a  tide." 

—  (  «  Freedom.  •  ) 

Henry  Davies. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE  Mohammedans  have  a  tradition 
that  when  Nimrod  had  cast  Abra- 
ham, bound,  into  fierce  flames,  be- 
cause of  his  destruction  of  certain  idols,  a 
sudden  irruption  of  frogs  quenched  the 
fire  and  saved  the  life  of  the  patriarch. 
Therefore  the  reptile  is  held  in  esteem  by 
the  adherents  of  Islam. 

Frogs  did  the  Israelites  another  good 
turn  when  they  plagued  their  oppressive 
Egyptian  masters;  yet  the  Hebrews  do 
not  appear  to  have  esteemed  this  benevo- 
lent little  animal  at  any  period.  The 
Egyptians  now  say  of  the  frogs  that  haunt 
the  river  Nile,  that  they  purify  the  water. 

The  rudimentary  frog,  known  as  the 
tadpole  or  polliwog,  may  indeed,  nibble 
at  lifeless  matter  that  might  soon  putrify 
and  infect  the  pools ;  but  after  its  legs  are 
put  forth,  and  the  polliwog  has  become  a 
frog,  the  latter  will  not  eat  anything  that 
hasn't  the  flavor  of  life.  Subsisting  upon 
insects,  the  creature  clears  the  water  of 
what  would  soon  perish  and  cause  con- 
tamination.—  and  thus  really  contributes 
something  toward  the  purity  of  the  water. 

To  advance  its  growth  from  a  polliwog 
of  the  size  of  a  peppercorn  to  that  of  a 
frog  of  full  dimensions,  a  vast  number  of 
insects  are  necessary;  yet  the  frog  is  rarely 
seen  to  catch  one,  —  he  does  it  so  quickly. 
A  frog's  tongue  is  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mouth  near  its  front;  and  when  he 
springs  open-mouthed  at  his  prey,  the 
tongue  flies  out  like  a  thin,  bent  spring, 
and  gathers  up  the  bug,  ant,  or  fly  on  its 
fine,  upcurving,  viscid  point;  then  the 
mouth  closes  so  quickly  that,  though 
watching  closely,  we  have  not  distinctly 
seen  the  nimble  tongue  turn  back  to  its 


place,  bearing  the  food-morsel  securely  to 
the  gullet. 

The  frog,  like  other  amphibians,  never 
drinks ;  but  he  absorbs  water  through  his 
skin,  as  though  it  were  a  very  fine-pored 
sponge.  Nor  is  this  all.  Most  kinds  of 
frogs  have  within  their  bodies  a  sac  —  not 
connected  with  the  digestive  system  — 
which  stores  up  pure  water  for  a  time  of 
need.  Yet  a  frog  also  loses  its  moisture 
in  a  dry  atmosphere  very  rapidly;  and 
after  a  few  hours  of  such  exposure,  if  re- 
placed in  the  water,  will  double  its  weight 
in  an  hour.  The  reputation  of  frogs  as 
weather  prognosticators  depends  on  this 
sensitiveness  to  moisture.  During  warm 
weather,  a  rainstorm  is  generally  pre- 
ceded many  hours  by  an  increasing 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere, — quickly 
perceived  by  the  frogs,  which  venture 
farther  out  of  the  water  than  at  other 
times,  and  whistle  and  croak  their  gratifi- 
cation at  the  delightful  weather. 

The  dampness  of  the  air  at  nightfall, 
also,  is  the  occasion  of  much  noise  by  the 
frogs,  which  thus  betray  their  locality  to 
pot-hunters.  These,  approaching  by  boat 
or  along  shore,  dazzle  and  confuse  the 
goggle-eyed  musicians  by  bright  lights, 
then  lay  about  them  with  oar  or  pole, 
until  dozens  of  the  poor  batrachians  lie 
stunned,  bruised,  and  bleeding  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Such  stock  as  these 
coming,  after  the  usual  interval,  to  the 
plate  of  the  dainty  feeder,  will  effectually 
prevent  him  from  ordering  another  dish 
of  this  kind. 

If  a  person  wishes  to  take  frogs  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  a  long-handled  dip- 
net  will  undoubtedly  be  found  the  #^est 
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implement  for  general  use.  In  Switzer- 
land frog-catchers  use  a  sort  of  rake  to 
draw  the  frogs  from  the  water;  while  in 
some  parts  of  this  country  they  prefer 
to  catch  them  in  the  hand, —  especially 
if  designed  for  storage. 

A  boy,  when  he  finds  perch  and  pick- 
erel scarce,  sometimes  takes  a  few  frogs 
instead;  using  the  same  tackle,  and  bait- 
ing with  a  live  worm  or  winged  insect, 
which  he  dangles  near  the  frog's  nose. 
But  a  bit  of  red  rag  is  the  means  of  taking 
more  or  less  frogs  on  both  continents. 
The  small  hooked  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
rarely  become  untangled  without  the  aid 
of  the  catcher.  Buckland,  the  English 
naturalist,  sometimes  used  a  blow-gpin  for 
the  purpose.  Our  sportsmen,  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  use  a  small  rifle  or  a  five- 
lined  spear,  in  hunting  frogs.  But  these 
creatures  are,  even  less  than  fish,  agree- 
able objects  for  contemplation  when  im- 
paled upon  a  spear,  or  dangling  from  a 
hook. 

Before  cutting  off  the  hind  legs  of  a  frog 
—  which  are  the  parts  generally  eaten  — 
the  Parisian  purveyor,  or  the  cook,  stuns 
the  animal  by  a  slight  blow  on  the  head. 
The  whole  bodies  of  the  smaller  frogs, 
freed  from  entrails  and  skin,  are  some- 
times fried  with  eggs  and  bread  crumbs, 
making  a  dish  that  is  very  rich  and  hearty. 
The  usual  methods  of  cooking  prescribed 
in  the  cook-books  are  the  fry,  fricassee, 
soup,  and  stew.  For  invalids  the  legs  are 
sometimes  broiled.  Continental  physi- 
-cians,  it  is  stated,  have  long  regarded 
frogs  as  excellent  diet  for  a  feverish  pa- 
lient. 

About  all  the  discrimination  that  people 
:generally  make  among  frogs  is  between 
the  tree-frogs  and  those  which  are  seen 
mostly  in  or  near  the  water.  The  former 
Are  principally  of  two  kinds,  the  green 
and  the  brown, —  rarely  exceeding  an  inch 
in  length  of  body.  There  is  also  a  brown 
v«rood-frog,  some  three  inches  in  length  of 
body,  which  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
brown  frog  of  England  (Rana  temporaria), 
which  is  the  same  as  the  red  frog  of 
France,  and  the  common  frog  of  Europe 
and  northern  Asia. 

Our  marsh  or  pickerel  frog  {Ranapalus- 
Jrs's),  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  pre- 
ceding, is  mostly  pale  brown  on  the  back, 
and  yellowish- white  beneath;  the  lower 
part  of  the  thighs  being  a  bright  orange 
yellow.     It  has  a  strong  odor. 

None  of  the  foregoing  is  regarded  as 
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suitable  for  eating.  The  European  edible 
frog  is  known  as  the  green  frog  {Rana 
esculenta).  The  American  frogs  market- 
able for  food  are  four  in  number, — the 
leopard  frog  (Rana  virescens),  the  green 
frog  (R,  clamatd),  the  bullfrog  {R,  cates- 
biana),  and  the  western  bullfrog  {R,  au' 
rora). 

The  leopard  frog — sometimes  called 
the  shad  frog,  from  its  appearing  in  the 
spring  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
fish  of  that  name, — is  the  common  frog  of 
North  America.  Its  length  of  body  when 
full-grown  is  three  and  a  half  inches.  The 
upper  parts  are  g^een,  brassy,  or  greenish 
gray,  marked  with  a  series  of  oval,  paler- 
margined  black  spots, — like  those  of  the 
fierce  beast  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
There  is  more  or  less  black  on  the  legs; 
the  lower  sides  being  white  or  pale  yellow. 

The  green  frog  —  sometimes  called  the 
spring  frog  or  tiger  frog  —  is  scarcely  as 
large  as  the  preceding.  Its  upper  parts 
are  of  a  bright  green,  becoming  olive,  and 
darkening  toward  the  posterior.  There 
are  small  round  brown  spots,  and  some- 
times blotches,  on  the  sides.  The  under 
parts  are  white  or  greenish  white, — the 
throat  being  citron-yellow. 

The  bullfrog  (wrongly  called  by  some 
Ranapipiens — a  name  also  applied  to  the 
gp-een  frog)  is  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
frogs.  When  full-grown,  its  body  varies, 
in  different  localities,  from  five  to  eight 
inches  long  and  proportionately  stout ;  the 
hind  legs  being  also  of  about  the  same 
length.  Yet  individuals  have  been  re- 
ported as  much  as  twenty-one  inches  in 
total  length.  This  frog  is  green  above, 
with  dark  spots,  and  darkening  toward  the 
extremities  of  the  limbs.  Underneath  the 
color  is  yellowish,  becoming  dusky  toward 
the  posterior  extremities. 

The  western  bullfrog  is  not  so  large.  It 
has  a  depressed  body,  and  slender  but 
well-developed  limbs.  A  fold  of  skin 
runs  from  the  eye  to  the  hinder  leg  on 
each  side.  The  upper  parts  are  a  green- 
ish yellow  with  golden  reflections  and 
blaok  spots.  The  sides  of  the  abdomen 
and  hind  legs  are  reddish  or  orange ;  the 
under  surfaces  being  a  dull  yellowish- 
green  and  spotted. 

The  green  frog  does  not  develop  all  its 
legs  and  become  mature  in  the  first  sea- 
son, and  it  does  not  attain  marketable 
size  until  two  years  old,  while  the  bullfrog 
requires  three  years  for  full  development. 

As  winter  approaches  all  the  frogs  bur- 
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row  deeply  under  wet  leaves  and  into  mud 
for  their  hibernation.  While  a  tempera- 
ture of  107°  is  quickly  fatal  to  them,  a 
sudden  frost  appears  merely  to  paralyze 
these  cold-blooded  creatures;  and  num- 
bers have  sometimes  been  seen  at  such 
times  straightened  out  on  their  backs  at 
the  bottom  of  shallow  water, — recovering 
at  a  slight  rise  of  the  temperature.  On 
one  occasion,  on  the  evening  of  an  unusu- 
ally warm  day  for  the  season  (late  autumn) 
a  very  chilling'wind  swept  over  a  district 
of  western  New  Jersey  producing  ice  of 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  before  morn- 
ing. A  farmer  observed  that  great  num- 
bers of  frogs  were  frozen  into  the  ice ;  and 
he  broke  it  up  and  gathered  a  cart  load, 
which  he  actually  took  to  market. 

About  the  time  the  farmers  find  the 
ground  warm  enough  to  receive  seed,  the 
frogs  wake  up,  crawl  out  of  their  winter 
beds,  and  gather  in  the  pools,  greeting 
their  kin  and  the  rejuvenated  earth  with 
many  a  lively  whistle  and  croak.  Before 
the  young  plants  in  the  cultivated  fields 
are  up  very  far.  one  may  see  transparent, 
jelly-like  masses  of  the  size  of  an  orange, 
and  even  four  or  five  placed  a-row;  and 
thickly  scattered  through  it  several  hun- 
dreds of  frogs'  eggs,  looking  like  black- 
ened bird-shot.  Within  a  fortnight  those 
eggs  evolve  into  polliwogs,  and  the  cycle 
of  nature  is  again  completed. 

The  vocal  utterance  of  the  frog  does  not 
procedti  from  its  lungs,  which  are  small, — 
being  merely  the  grown-over  gills  of  the 
polliwog;  moreover  their  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  is  only  through  the 
nostrils  into  the  mouth, — the  contraction 
of  this  forcing  the  air  into  the  lungs. 
Thus  frogs  can  breathe  only  with  the 
mouth  shut.  The  aeration  of  the  blood  is 
largely  by  permeation  of  air  through  the 
skin.  The  wind-reservoir  for  vocal  pur- 
poses in  the  bullfrog  is  the  wide  yellow 
throat,  which  is  expanded  and  contracted 
by  special  sets  of  muscles  in  producing 
sound.  Most  other  frogs  have  only  a  sac 
near  each  corner  of  the  mouth  for  this 
purpose, —  which,  in  whistle  or  croak,  puff 
out  like  tiny,  thin  rubber  balls. 

One  of  ^sop's  fables  tells  of  a  lion 
which,  while  stalking  along  the  verge  of 
a  marsh,  was  so  terrified  by  a  monstrous 
voice  near  by  as  to  turn  for  flight,  when 
he  perceived  from  how  small  a  creature 
this  frightful  sound  proceeded.  Mortified 
and  enraged,  he  scornfully  placed  one 
foot  upon  the  bombastic  little  beast,  hid- 


ing him  entirely  from  view  except  the  out- 
stretched legs,  ^sop  must  have  known 
something  of  the  reptiles  in  the  land  of 
lions;  for  the  tiger  frog  {Rana  tigrinis)  is 
the  only  frog  in  that  country  that  rivals 
the  American  bullfrog  in  impressive n ess 
of  voice. 

Some  of  the  bullfrog  utterances  sound 
like  the  single  rumbling  beat  of  a  small 
bass  drum ;  while  others,  more  prolonged, 
induce  in  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  creature  the  idea  that  a  bull,  savagely 
bellowing  and  seeking  for  a  fight,  is  not 
far  away.  As  the  chins  of  this  and  others 
of  the  rana  family  are  generally  very  near 
the  water,  I  have  supposed  that,  to  pro- 
duce certain  of  their  notes,  the  mouth 
may  have  been  sunk  a  little  under  water. 
—  so  much  does  the  sound  of  a  big  bubble 
breaking  seem  mingled  in  the  inimitable 
and  indescribable  tone-phrase. 

Aristophanes  gives  <*  brek-ek-ek-ek  koax 
koax  ^  as  the  sound  made  by  the  Grecian 
frogs.  The  nearest  sound  to  this  which  I 
have  been  able  to  catch  from  American 
frogs  is  the  **  chock,  chock,  chock  >>  in  a 
concert  of  leopard  frogs;  which,  when  a 
considerable  number  are  joining  in,  may 
be  heard  a  mile  or  more  under  favorable 
conditions.  The  note  of  the  marsh  frog  is 
a  prolonged  grating  croak, —  fortunately 
not  loud,  nor  well  adapted  to  choruses. 
The  green  frog  often  utters  a  solitary 
<<  kr-r-uk  >> ;  while  the  piping  frogs  of  the 
spring-time  whistle  their  <^peep,  pweep>* 
in  frequent  chorus,  and  with  deafening 
shrillness  when  a  large  number  of  them 
are  near  by. 

The  bullfrog's  voice  takes  a  variety  of 
sounds,  according  to  his  size,  effort,  and 
position,  and  the  imagination  of  the  hearer. 
<^Er-rum.  r-rum*  is  a  cry  that  almost 
every  one  has  caught,  though  sometimes 
it  seems  rather,  <<  More  rum,  r-rum,>*  **  jug 
o'  rum,  r-rum.'^  In  New  York  and  the 
Middle  States  the  schoolboys  have  it  that 
these  frogs  say  ^*  Bloody  nouns.**  ^*  Blood 
an'  hounds,**  or  ^*  Blood  an'  ouns**;  while 
unstable  farm-hands,  laboring  homewards 
late  of  a  warm  evening  from  the  grocery 
at  <Uhe  Corners.**  have  sometimes  heard, 
along  the  marshy  pools,  the  deriding  cry, 
<<Ga'  drunk,  ga'  drunk**;  when  several 
other  voices  near  together  would  become 
more  specifically  derisive  or  threatening, 
and  bellow  out,  ^<  Jug  an'  all.  jug  an'  all. 
dr-roonk!  bloonk,  kebloonk,  oonk.** 

George  J.  Varnev. 

Boston. 
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JOAQUIN  Miller  thanked  God  but  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago  that  no  greasy 
locomotive  had  defiled  the  heights 
upon  which  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  met  in 
mortal  combat.  Lovers  of  the  beautiful 
in  Nature  have  experienced  a  kindred 
feeling  of  thankfulness  —  while  feasting 
their  eyes  upon  the  primeval  loveliness  of 
some  northern  Canadian  cataract  —  be- 
cause the  various  human  activities  of  this 
pre-eminently  utilitarian  age  had  spared 
the  surroundings  of  these  picturesque 
falls  from  the  pollution  of  factories,  of 
slabs  and  sawdust  and  chemical  refuse. 

Since  Joaquin  Miller  last  visited  Quebec 
the  modern  principle  of  the  utilization  of 
water-power  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity and  of  electric  force  for  the  crea- 
tion of  motive  power  —  applied  to  the 
recent  harnessing  of  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morency —  has  taken  of  both  the  strength 
and  the  beauty  of  the  famous  cataract  to 
run  a  railway  through  the  streets  and  up 
the  heights  of  Quebec  from  the  level  of 
the  St.  Charles  to  that  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  The  development  of  the 
Montmorency  water-power  and  of  that  at 
Niagara  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  fate  of 
many  another  Canadian  cataract. 

Modern  advance  in  electrical  science 
and  the  latest  developments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  paper  have  awakened 


a  new  interest  in  the  wonderful  water- 
powers  of  the  far  north,  and  given  a  new 
value  to  those  forests  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  which  were  long  ago  de- 
spoiled of  their  most  important  pine  and 
spruce  timber.  Thus  it  follows  that  the 
disappearance  of  much  of  this  forest 
wealth,  with  the  passing  of  a  large  part 
of  the  native  fauna  of  the  woods  and  of 
much  of  the  fish  life  of  contiguous  waters, 
is  now  being  followed  by  the  utilization 
and  disfigurement  of  many  of  the  most 
famous  of  Canadian  waterfalls.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  fin-de- 
sihle  achievements  of  the  Dominion  is  the 
development  of  a  number  of  those  gigantic 
powers  whose  almost  exhaustless  energy, 
up  to  the  closing  years  of  this  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  run  to  waste  from  the  earliest 
days  of  their  history.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world  are  there  so  many  and  such 
massive  and  picturesque  cataracts  as  Ni- 
agara and  Shawenegan  and  La  Tuque, 
and  those  of  the  Hamilton,  of  Grand'  Mere 
and  the  Ungava,  of  Montmorency  and  the 
Chaudiere,  the  Jacques  Cartier  and  the 
Ouiatchouan,  the  Mistassini,  and  the  Peri- 
bonca,  and  the  other  great  streams  of 
northern  Canada. 

At  one  of  the  falls  of  the  St.  Maurice 
there    is   now  in   course  of  development 
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for  next  summer's  utilization  twenty  per 
cent  more  water-power  than  all  that  in 
use  at  Niagara,  and  even  this  is  but  little 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  power  that  is  to  be  developed 
there.  Further  north  still  there  are 
waterfalls  many  times  as  high  to  be 
utilized,  occurring  in  rivers  of  much  larger 
volume  than  the  St.  Maurice,  such  as  the 
Hamilton  and  the  Koksoak.  The  latter 
mentioned  stream  is  over  500  miles  long. 
On  one  of  its  branches, —  the  Kaniapiskan; 
—  below  Michikamau  lake,  is  a  lofty  fall 
walled  in  by  almost  inaccessible  precipices. 
In  about  latitude  56°,  Mr.  A.  P.  Low  of 
the  Dominion  Geological  Survey  dis- 
covered a  lesser  water-power  on  the  same 
river,  where  there  is  a  fall  of  350  feet  in 
less  than  a  mile,  in   a  gorge  which  the 


explorer  called  Eaton  Canon, 
after  his  chief  assistant.  On 
the  Great  Whale.  Big.  and 
East  Main  rivers  flowing  in- 
to Hudson's  Bay  from  the 
east  there  are  lofty  cataracts 
not  far  from  their  mouths, 
while  a  beautiful  perpen* 
dicular  fall  of  about  100  feet 
occurs  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nastapoka,  and  another  of 
about  equal  height  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Langlands. 

The  most  magnificent 
waterfall  in  the  world  after 
that  of  Niagara  is  in  the 
heart  of  Labrador,  and  has 
seldom  been  seen  by  the 
eye  of  civilized  man.  It  is 
known  as  the  Grand  Fall  of 
the  Hamilton.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  summit 
of  the  Grand  Falls  and  the 
sea,  the  Hamilton  has  a 
descent  of  2,000  feet.  The 
falls  occur  where  the  river 
precipitates  itself  from  the 
plateau  lying  to  the  north- 
ward into  the  lower  level  of 
an  ancient  valley  or  canon 
running  inland  from  the  sea. 
There  is  a  perpendicular  fall 
of  316  feet,  after  a  descent 
of  200  feet  as  a  strong  rapid 
to  the  great  leap.  Below 
the  latter,  the  river  con- 
tinues to  descend  as  a  boil- 
ing torrent,  about  300  feet 
more,  in  a  deep  canon. 
Almost  every  visitor  to 
Quebec  has  seen  the  magnificent  Falls  of 
Montmorency,  where  the  river  of  that  name 
hurls  itself  over  a  perfectly  perpendicular 
cliff  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  a  distance  of 
only  seven  miles  from  Quebec.  The  falls 
are  over  250  feet  in  height,  and  in  addition 
to  furnishing  the  electricity  that  lights  the 
city  of  Quebec  by  night  and  provides  the 
motive-power  for  its  tramway  and  some 
of  its  factories,  it  supplies  sufficient  power 
for  the  running  of  two  large  mills  at  the 
foot  of  the  cataract,  where  eight  hundred 
hands  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  for  the  markets  of 
China  and  Japan. 

At  the  head  of  the  falls  may  be  seen 
the  old  manor  house  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  the  country  residence  in 
Canada  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  late 
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Duke  of  Kent,  father  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  where 
his  domestic  arrangements 
were  presided  over  by  the 
fascinating  Madame  de  St. 
Laurent. 

Forty  years  before,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  English 
siege  of  Quebec,  the  wild 
rapids  of  the  river  above 
the  falls  had  served  as  an 
impassable  barrier  to  the 
forces  under  General  Wolfe's 
command,  when  they  sought 
to  dislodge  Montcalm's  army 
from  its  entrenched  position 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream. 

The  picturesque  falls  of 
the  Chaudiere,  at  the  gate 
of  the  valley  through  which 
Arnold  and  Montgomery  ad- 
vanced upon  Quebec  in  1775, 
like  those  of  the  Jacques 
Cartier,  thirty  miles  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  are  being 
dammed  and  damaged  —  so 
far  as  appearances  go — for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing 
light  and  power  to  the  city 
of  Quebec  and  the  surround- 
ing country. 

%  But  the  most  marvellous 
results  of  the  development 
of  power  from  Canadian 
cataracts  are  to  be  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  broad  St. 
Maurice,  which  forms  a  high- 
way alike  for  the  thousands 
of  lumbermen  who  annually 
ascend  to  the  forests  about 
its  upper  waters,  and  for 
the  many  American  anglers  who  seek  the 
trout  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Laurentian, 
the  Shawenegan,  and  the  St.  Maurice  fish 
and  game  clubs.  Since  the  spring  of  1897, 
a  town  of  nearly  four  thousand  people  has 
sprung  into  existence  at  the  Falls  of 
Grand'  Mere,  where  the  St.  Maurice  leaps 
a  sheer  descent  of  nearly  fifty  feet  on  both 
sides  of  a  picturesque  island,  and  where 
the  Laurentides  Pulp  Company,  headed 
by  Greneral  Russell  A.  Alger  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Van  Home,  has  erected  saw,  pulp, 
axid  paper  mills  that  give  employment  to 
two  thousand  men.  Half  of  them  are 
sent  to  the  woods,  where  the  company 
controls    2,000    square    miles   of    timber 
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limits,  and  half  of  them  work  in  the 
mills.  The  falls  have  a  capacity  of  100,- 
000  horse-power,  but  only  15,000  are  so 
far  utilized,  and  yet  the  output  of  the  in- 
dustries at  this  place  consists  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  million  feet  annually  of  sawn  white 
and  red  pine  and  spruce,  130  tons  daily  of 
dry  ground  wood  pulp,  60  tons  per  day 
of  sulphide  pulp,  40  tons  daily  of  paper 
and  30  of  cardboard.  Business  of  all 
kinds  is  following  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  place,  new  people  are 
flocking  into  it,  and  a  town  has  grown 
there  almost  as  if  by  magic. 

At    Shawenegan,    eight     miles     below 
Grand'  Mere,  the  prospects  for  the  speedy 
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building  up  of  a  large  town  are  even  more 
promising.  Here  there  are  a  succession 
of  most  beautiful  falls,  where  a  motive 
force  of  two  hundred  thousand  horse- 
power  is   to   be   developed.     The   works 


made  to  carry  the  water  from  the  head 
of  the  falls  to  a  convenient  locality  for 
conveying  it  in  pipes  to  the  power-houses 
on  the  slope  above  the  lower  bay.  This 
head  race  is  to  be   seven   hundred   feet 


Grand'  M^rb 


now  in  progress  are  so  remarkable  that 
they  are  attracting  the  notice  of  engineers 
and  others  from  far  and  near.  At  Sha- 
wenegan,  the  St.  Maurice  takes  a  turn 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe. 
The  falls  occur  all  around  the  bend  that 
forms  the  toe  of  the  shoe.  Standing  on 
the  ledge  a  few  hundred  feet  back  from 
the  falls,  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
shoe,  the  visitor  sees  on  either  hand  a 
picturesque  bay;  that  below  the  falls 
being  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  lower  than 
that  above  them.  At  the  point  where 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  two 
bays  has  the  smallest  power  of  resistance, 
the  steady  washing  away  of  the  bed  of 
the  river  above  the  falls  has  been  such 
that  only  a  belt  of  blue  clay,  some  eight 
feet  through,  now  prevents  the  stream 
from  cutting  its  way  down  a  new  gorge 
and  by  a  shorter  route  to  the  lower  bay. 
To  prevent  any  such  disturbance  as  this 
of  the  existing  condition  of  the  river 
bank  above  the  falls,  the  bed  of  clay  in 
question  is  being  strengthened  and  faced 
by  the  daily  deposit  of  some  five  hun- 
dred cubic  yards  of  Laurentian  granite, 
taken  from  the  mining  works  a  mile  away, 
where  an  immense  rock  cutting  is  being 


long,  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  to  hold 
twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  feet  of  wa- 
ter. The  rock  to  be  removed  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  deep,  and  a  score 
of  steam  drills  and  derricks,  three  nar- 
row guage  locomotives  and  trains  of  cars 
and  seven  hundred  men  are  at  work  upon 
it,  and  are  removing  the  rock  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  cubic  yards  per  day.  Last 
June  the  scene  of  all  this  present  activity 
was  covered  with  forest,  and  the  nearest 
railway  was  four  and  a  half  miles  away. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  a  road  in  to 
the  prospective  works.  Eleven  hundred 
men  were  set  to  work  upon  it.  and  in 
a  few  days  the  road  was  completed  and 
trains  were  running  to  the  falls.  Sixty 
thousand  horse-power  will  be  ready  for 
next  summer,  and  a  town  of  ten  thou- 
sand people  is  expected  at  Shawenegan 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

The  water-power  of  the  falls  and  two 
miles  of  adjoining  property  suitable  for 
town  and  mill  sites  were  sold  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  a  few  months 
ago.  The  price  was  $60,000.  and  the  con- 
ditions of  sale  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
four  million  dollars  on  the  property  in 
two    years.     The    purchaser    turned   the 
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property  over  to  the  Shawenegan  Water 
and  Power  Company.  The  entire  contract 
for  the  work  of  development  was  awarded 
to  the  Warren-Scharf  Asphalt-paving  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  The  water  and  power 
company  will  operate  no  mills,  but  simply 
supply  the  necessary  power  to  local  man- 
ufacturers. They  have  already  leased  all 
the  power  they  are  at  present  developing. 
Thirty  thousand  horse-power  has  been 
secured  by  an  English  syndicate  for  a 
paper  mill  that  is  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  will  turn  out  three  hundred 
tons  of  paper  per  day,  or  four  times  as 
much  as  the  mills  at  Grand'  Mere.  The 
Pittsburg  Reduction  Company  of  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.,  has  taken  a  ten  thousand 
horse-power  for  an  aluminum  factory,  and 
a  new  calcium  carbide  company  has  ten 


Where  all  this  activity  is  now  to  be  wit^ 
nessed,  and  where  a  town  site  for  sixteen 
hundred  houses,  with  streets  a  hundred 
feet  wide,  is  already  laid  out,  the  only 
signs  of  civilization  in  the  early  summer 
of  1899  were  the  timber  slide,  down  which 
the  lumbermen  from  the  upper  St.  Maurice 
drove  their  logs,  to  save  them  going  over 
the  falls  to  destruction,  and  a  large  wooden 
cross  on  a  lofty  eminence,  which,  legend 
says,  has  replaced  one  that  had  stood 
there  from  another  century  to  mark  the 
scene  of  an  Indian  massacre. 

Between  the  most  northerly  of  the 
settled  portions  of  Quebec  and  the  basin 
of  the  Hamilton  river,  whose  great  falls 
have  already  been  described,  lies  the 
territory  drained  by  Lake  St.  John  and  its 
tributary   waters.     The   water-powers  of 


Shawenkgan   Falls  on  the  St.   Maurice 


thousand  horse-power,  with  a  right  to  in- 
crease its  order  to  thirty  thousand.  A 
cotton  factory,  to  be  .  the  largest  in 
Canada,  is  likely  to  be  erected  next 
spring,  and  arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  the  establishment  there  of 
alkali    and    electro-chemical    industries. 


these  rivers  alone  greatly  exceed  those  of 
all  the  rivers  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
where  the  pulp  industry  is  carried  on  to 
so  considerable  an  extent.  An  official 
report  to  the  provincial  government 
shows  that  they  could  develop  over  650,000 
horse-power.     The    most    important    of 
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Peribonca  River  (First  Falls) 


these  falls  occur  on  the  Peribonca,  the 
Ashuapmouchouan.  the  Mistassini,  and 
the  Mistassibi  rivers.  In  five  or  six  miles 
of  its  lower  course,  the  Peribonca  hurls 
itself  through  a  series  of  cascades  and 
falls,  making  a  very  Niagara  of  itself  as 
regards  water-power.  At  Niagara  a  force 
of  50,000  horse-power  is  at  present  utilized, 
and  there  is  some  question  of  having 
another  station  of  the  same  power  on  the 
American  side  and  two  additional  ones  of 
125,000  horse-power  each  on  the  Canadian 
side  which  would  make  350,000  in  all. 
This  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  power 
that  can  be  obtained  from  Niagara  Falls. 
The  Peribonca  Falls  are  capable  of  furnish- 
ing over  300,000  horse-power,  or  within  ten 
per  cent  of  that  of  Niagara.  But  the 
Peribonca  Falls  have  the  advantage  in 
regard  to  facilities  for  using  them.  At 
Niagara  an  immense  sum  had  to  be  ex- 
pended to  obtain  the  fifty  thousand  horse- 
power already  utilized,  and  it  would  cost 
millions  for  the  remaining  three  hundred 
thousand.  At  the  Peribonca,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  dams  and  flumes  for  bring^ing 
water  to  the  factories  would  cost  compara- 
tively little,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  in  proximity  to  each  fall  there  are 
sites  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  the 
erection  of  mills  and  factories. 

Another  comparison  will  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  water-power  of  the  Mis- 
tassini,   which   is   another   of    the    great 


feeders  of  Lake  St.  John.  The  dam  on  the 
Richelieu  at  Chambly,  near  Montreal, 
gives  twenty-one  thousand  horse-power, 
and  the  gigantic  works  at  Lachine.  which 
cost  nearly  $1,500,000,  are  supposed  only 
to  give  twenty-six  thousand  horse-power. 
Both  supply  electric  light  and  power  to 
the  city  of  Montreal,  and  the  two  com- 
bined do  not  exceed  the  power  of  the  first 
two  falls  of  the  Mistassini,  which  are  less 
than  half  a  mile  apart. 

The  works  now  proceeding  at  the  differ- 
ent falls  of  the  St.  Maurice  leave  little 
doubt  that  demands  will  shortly  be  made 
upon  the  Government  of  Quebec  for  per- 
mission to  utilize  the  wonderful  water- 
power  still  further  north,  in  the  Lake  St. 
John  district,  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  territory  so  lavishly  supplied 
with  pulp  wood,  that  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics collected  by  the  Department  of 
Crown  Lands,  its  first  cut  will  yield  a 
product  of  almost  a  hundred  million  cords, 
which  would  permit  of  the  manufacture 
of  nearly  seventy  million  tons  of  pulp. 
With  such  wonderful  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  water-power  and  pulp  wood  as 
these,  it  may  well  be  some  time  yet  before 
any  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  gigantic 
waterfalls  of  the  far  north  that  occur  in 
the  Hamilton  and  the  Ungava  rivers  and 
in  the  streams  that  empty  themselves  into 
Hudson's  Bay. 

E.  T.  D.  Chambers. 

Quebec.  Can. 


THE  CLAYTON-BULWER  AND  HAY-PAUNCEFOTE   TREATIES 


AMONG  all  the  treaties  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has 
made  not  one  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  conflicting  theories  as  to  its  meaning, 
and  so  much  contention  between  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  arising  from  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  it,  as  that  known 
as  the  Clayton-BulwerTreaty,ratified  April 
19,  1850.  In  this  respect  it  was  character- 
ized by  President  Buchanan,  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  in  i860,  as  being  *the 
most  unfortunate  of  all,  because  the  two 
governments  place  directly  opposite  and 
contradictory  constructions  upon  the  first 
and  most  important  article.**  That  article 
in  substance  declares  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Great  Britain  will  ever 
occupy,  fortify,  colonize,  or  assume  any 
dominion  over  any  part  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  object  of  the  treaty  was  to 
establish  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  by  providing  for  a 
ship-canal  across  Nicaragua,  over  which 
neither  the  United  States  nor  England 
should  have  absolute  control. 

Difficulties  over  the  treaty  commenced 
on  the  day  it  was  filed,  when  Mr.  Clayton, 
our  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  note  filed 
with  the  document,  agreed  that  *  British 
Honduras  and  its  dependencies*  are  not 
included  in  the  treaty.  Here  was  a  dis- 
tinct acknowledgment  by  the  American 
Minister  of  vital  import  to  England,  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  to  us  also. 

Britain  contended  that  this  acknowledg- 
ment left  her  in  the  undisputed  possession 
of  all  that  part  of  Central  America  which 
it  occupied,  either  as  owner  or  mere  pos- 
sessor, at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  namely, 
the  extensive  coast  running  from  the  Rio 
Hondo,  to  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  de  Nic- 
aragua, together  with  the  adjacent  Bay 
Islands,  except  the  comparatively  small 
portion  between  the  Rio  Sarstoon  and  Cape 
Honduras.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  contended  that  the  treaty  was  not 
susceptible  of  such  a  construction,  but 
that  this  government  understood  that 
England  should  have  no  more  privileges 
-with  respect  to  this  territory  than  the 
United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  if  Great 
Britain's  contention  were  correct,  the 
United  States  had  virtually  pro  tanto  ab- 
TX>gated  a  part  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
The  issue  then  raised  has  deeply  colored 
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all  our  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  demand  for  its  abrogation 
has  come  from  this. 

To-day,  either  one  of  two  positions  is 
taken  in  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  treaty.  One,  that  it  is  not  in  force, 
the  other  that,  if  it  is.  it  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  eliminate  what  are  considered  by 
us  the  objectionable  features. 

As  to  the  first  claim,  we  may  state  that 
a  treaty  is  nothing  more  than  a  contract 
between  sovereign  States.  Like  the  sim- 
plest contract  between  individuals,  it  can 
be  dissolved  in  only  one  of  three  ways: 
By  violation  of  it,  whereby  the  other  party 
is  released;  by  express  rescission;  or  by 
the  termination  of  negotiations  which  are 
inconsistent  with  its  continuance,  that  is, 
by  implied  abrogation. 

No  one  contends  that  the  Clay ton-Bul wer 
treaty  has  been  expressly  rescinded;  but 
it  is  insisted  that  there  has  been  a  tacit 
ending  of  it  by  negotiation.  Is  this  true  ? 
That  the  division  of  opinion  between  the 
United  States  and  England  touching  the 
treaty  had  already  become  pronounced 
years  ago  is  seen  in  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  of  March  17,  1856.  to  the 
Senate,  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  ol  State,  that  Great  Britain  has 
suggested  referring  the  question  of  the 
construction  of  the  treaty  to  some  friendly 
power. 

On  the  17th  of  October.  1856,  a  treaty 
was  made  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  removing,  if 
possible,  the  difficulties  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Various  amendments 
to  this  latter  were  suggested,  and  on  March 
12.  1857,  it  was  ratified  by  the  President 
and  subsequently  accepted  by  England, 
'  with  the  exception  of  a  clause  relating  to 
Ruatan  and  the  other  island^  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras. 

Prior  to  this,  namely,  on  August  27,  1856. 
England  and  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
had  agreed  by  a  convention,  upon  a  status 
for  that  republic,  which  the  United  States 
thought  inconsistent  with  the  absolute 
freedom  of  it  from  dominion  by  England. 

An  amendment  to  this  by  the  Senate, 
provided  that  the  two  contracting  parties 
(the  United  States  and  England)  do  here- 
by mutually  engage  to  recognize  and, 
respect  the  islands  of  Ruatan,  Bonaco. 
Utila,  Barbaretta,  Helena,  and  Morat  in 
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the  Bay  of  Honduras  ^^  was  rejected  by 
England  solely  upon  the  ground  that  on 
the  27th  of  August,  1856,  the  ratifications 
of  that  convention  had  not  been  exchanged, 
owing  to  the  hesitation  of  Honduras.  ^^ 

Further  negotiations  followed,  and 
President  Buchanan,  in  his  message  to 
Congress  in  December,  1857,  stated  in 
reference  to  the  subject  that  when  nations 
*^have  unfortunately  concluded  a  treaty 
which  they  understand  in  senses  directly 
opposite,  the  wisest  course  is  to  abrogate 
it.  .  .  .  That  the  time  spent  in  discussing 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  should  have 
been  devoted  to  this  praiseworthy  pur- 
pose. ** 

In  his  annual  message  of  December  3, 
i860,  the  President  stated  that,  on  the  pre- 
ceding November  England  Ijad  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Honduras,  relinquishing  the 
protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  and 
that  the  *  dangerous  questions  arising 
from  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  .  .  .  have 
been  amicably  and  honorably  adjusted.* 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  treaty.  The  treaty  was 
clearly  recognized  as  in  force  at  this 
time,  and  England  had  relinquished  her 
claims  on  the  Mosquito  territory,  and  the 
treaties  made  between  England  and  Hon- 
duras had,  in  the  words  of  the  President, 
<*  conformed  in  every  particular  to  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate.*  . 

If,  therefore.  Great  Britain  had  in- 
fringed the  treaty  by  her  acts  in  refer- 
ence to  territory  neighboring  to  Honduras, 
here  was  a  distinct  avowal  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  treaty  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  abrogated  by  those  acts,  but  rather 
that  the  infringments,  if  any,  were  con- 
doned. 

The  treaty  appears  to  have  remained 
undisturbed  for  fifteen  years  after  this. 
By  this  time  the  periodical  agitation  of 
the  Nicaraguan  route  revived,  and  Presi-* 
dent  Hayes  took  the  initiative  by  declar- 
ing for  a  distinctively  American  canal. 
The  House  caused  the  matter  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee,  which  got 
along  very  well  until  it  came  to  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  then  con- 
fessed its  inability  to  ignore  that,  report- 
ing *that  so  long  as  the  treaty  has  a 
formal  shadow  of  existence  it  will  cloud 
.  .  .  the  equitable  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  inter-oceanic  tran- 
sit question.* 

The  two  Houses  then  adopted  a  joint 
resolution,   instructing  the   President  to 


take  steps  for  the  final  abrogation  of  the 
treaty.  Accordingly,  Secretary  of  State 
Evarts  broached  the  matter  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  the  Secretary  did  not  claim  that 
the  treaty  was  not  in  force. 

The  matter  rested  then  untiL  taken  up 
by  Secretary  Blaine,  in  1882,  who.  with 
diplomatic  skill,  asked  Great  Britain  to 
agree  to  its  abrogation.  In  no  communi- 
cation did  he  deny  that  it  was  still  in  ex- 
istence. 

President  Arthur's  secretary,  Freling- 
huysen,  pushed  the  matter  with  even 
more  vigor,  but  his  position  assumed  that 
the  treaty  was  still  binding. 

In  1895,  President  Cleveland,  in  the 
Bluefields'  incident,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  cloud  the  friendly  relations 
between  us  and  England,  virtually  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  the  treaty. 

Great  Britain  has  always  insisted  upon 
the  binding  force  of  the  treaty.  Since  the 
Bluefields'  case,  the  treaty  has  been  kept 
pretty  well  before  the  nation,  and  a  close 
observer  therefore  was  not  surprised  at 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  on  the  proposed  amend* 
ment  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  which 
is  the  direct  offspring  of  the  one  we  have 
been  considering. 

A  few  days  ago,  that  Committee  reported 
that  strong  reasons  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  « have  been 
frequently  stated,  and  some  have  always 
denied  its  obligatory  force ;  but  no  move- 
ment to  accomplish  that  result  has  been 
made,  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  Exec- 
utive. This  treaty  is  therefore  open  and 
existing  as  a  binding  compact.* 

That  this  conclusion  is  justified  by  the 
history  of  the  forty  years  since  the  treaty 
was  signed,  seems  evident.  Whether  it 
were  wise  in  us  to  make  the  treaty,  it  is  too 
late  to  inquire,  but  that  it  exists  would 
appear  to  be  beyond  question.  We  of  this 
generation  may  look  upon  the  treaty  as  a 
questionable  piece  of  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  our  predecessors ;  but  we  must 
endeavor  to  regard  it  as  it  appeared  to 
them. 

The  tension  between  the  two  govern- 
ments on  the  subject  was  severe.  Possi- 
bly the  heated  controversies  over  it,  a  few 
years  later,  were  prevented  from  reach- 
ing a  serious  climax  only  by  the  awful 
cloud  of  civil  war  then  looming. 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  professes  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  United 
States,  against  attack  by  way  of  the  Nic- 
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aragpian  Canal,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
a  foreign  power.  Probably  no  treaty  ever 
received  a  more  careful  and  candid  con- 
sideration by  any  two  officials  charged 
with  the  duty  of  framing  it  than  has  this 
one.  The  high  personal  character  of  Sec- 
retary Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote,  and  their 
mental  fitness  for  the  task  assigned  them 
as  the  responsible  mediums  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  would  lead  us  to 
expect  the  best  results  from  their  work. 
Nevertheless,  the  Senate  favored  an 
amendment,  by  which  none  of  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  in  certain  sections 
should  apply  to  measures  which  the 
United  States  <^may  find  it  necessary  to 
take,  for  securing  by  its  own  forces  the 
defence  of  the  United  States.* 

On  the  influence  of  this  amendment  the 
Senate  is  divided,  some  members  con- 
tending that  it  is  needed,  others  that  it 
adds  no  protection  to  the  United  States, 
and  is  therefore  meaningless.  It  is  not 
our  province  to  enter  at  large  into  this 
discussion;  but  two  or  three  features 
which  it  suggests  may  be  noticed. 

Probably  the  object  of  inserting  the 
amendment  is  to  reserve  to  the  United 
States  the  same  right  of  protection  of  the 
coast,  or  rather  territory  contiguous  to 
the  canal,  which  England  insisted  upon 
in  the  treaty  of  Constantinople  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Suez  Canal.  ^  Indeed  the 
language  of  the  two  is  very  similar  on 
this  point,  that  of  the  Suez  Canal  prece- 
dent declaring  that  the  provisions  of  that 
treaty  should  *Mn  no  case  occasion  any 
obstacle  to  the  measures  which  the  Im- 
perial Ottoman  government  may  think  it 
necessary  to  take  in  order  to  insure  by  its 
own  forces  the  defence  of  its  own  posses- 
sions situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.» 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  acknow- 
ledg^es  the  superior  right  of  the  United 
States  in  the  exclusive  control  of  an 
isthmian  canal.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Great  Britain  has  made  that  conces- 
sion. This  admission  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  restriction  as  to  the  sole 
control  of  the  canal  which  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  imposed  binds  England  but 
not  us.     Hence  that  we  may  acquire  from 


Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  canal,  while  England  is  re- 
fused that  privilege.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  inferred  that  it  is  contemplated  by  this 
treaty  that  the  canal  is  for  the  sole  use  of 
the  United  States:  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
distinctly  understood  that  the  canal  is  to 
be  neutral  grotmd  in  time  of  war  and  a 
common  highway  for  all  nations  in  time 
of  peace. 

Like  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Nicaraguan 
waterway  will  become,  so  to  speak,  a  part 
of  the  law  of  nations  in  the  right  of  all  to 
use  it  under  the  modifications  we  have 
mentioned.  It  is  evident  that,  in  time 
of  war,  to  no  nation  would  the  advantages 
of  this  highway  inure  as  they  would  to 
the  United  States. 

The  treaty  denies  the  right  of  blockade 
of  the  Canal  to  any  power.  Hence  if  we 
were  required  to  use  it  ( a  condition  much 
nearer  necessity  since  our  war  with  Spain 
than  was  ever  contemplated  before)  in 
order  to  pass  warships,  we  could  do  so 
free  from  any  interference  by  an  enemy. 
If  it  be  objected  that  a  fleet  might  cross 
either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  in  its 
approach  to  the  Canal  and  find  a  way  to 
the  other  of  these  oceans,  and  thus  cir- 
cumvent us,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  future  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
establish  naval  bases  at  San  Francisco, 
Manila.  Honolulu,  San  Diego,  Puerto 
Rico,  San  Juan,  Key  West,  and  probably 
other  points,  which  would  be  danger- 
signals  to  an  enemy. 

But,  as  someone  has  well  said,  the  Canal 
is  to  be  a  tribute  to  peace,  and  not  to  war, 
and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  should  be 
approached  in  that  spirit.  We  are  assured 
that  the  Senate  is  disposed  to  so  view  it. 
It  is  well-known  that  the  President  favors 
the  new  treaty  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  its  framers,  and  the  observation  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  committee,  in 
their  report  on  the  treaty,  assuring  us 
that,  in  their  opinion,  <*  there  is  noth- 
ing to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  convention  of  February  5  th,  1900** 
( /'.  e,  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty ).  is  an 
earnest  of  its  adoption. 

Henry  Virstow. 

Union  City,  Mich. 


WASHINGTON  NOTES  — GOSSIP  FROM  THE  CAPITAL 


THE  closing  year  of  the  century  will  be 
a  busy  one  at  the  capital.  The  de- 
velopment of  our  new  possessions, 
while  imposing  new  responsibilities,  will 
also  foster  new  activities,  and  these  latter 
will  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  city  on 
the  Potomac  ever  again  degenerating  into 
a  mere  winter  capital,  where  the  approach 
of  summer  was  the  signal  for  wholesale 
migration.  The  best  assurance  of  a  lively 
twelvemonth  is  found,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  Presidential  year.  It  matters 
little  where 'the  nominating  conventions 
are  held  or  where  campaign  headquarters 
are  established,  Washington  is  always, 
after  all,  the  central  maelstrom  in  every 
national  political  campaign,  and  especially 
is  this  so  when  the  Chief  Executive  is  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent quadrennial  year.  Added  certainty 
of  the  importance  of  the  national  capital 
as  a  scene  in  the  political  drama  of  1900 
is  afforded  by  the  probability  that  Admiral 
Dewey  will  continue  to  reside  in  Wash- 
ington from  now  until  after  the  next 
presidential  election,  and  that  the  gallant 
admiral  will  prove  more  of  a  factor  in  the 
great  political  race  than  was  supposed 
immediately  after  the  announcement  of 
his  candidacy,  is  extremely  probable.  The 
politicans  at  Washington  and  elsewhere 
are  still  treating  the  matter  as  a  joke, 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  residents 
of  the  rural  districts  and  the  smaller 
towns  have  taken  the  matter  up  indi- 
cates that  there  may  be  an  undercurrent 
of  seriousness  to  it  all.  In  connection 
with  this  glance  ahead  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  pause  for  a  glance  at  the  past 
year's  events  as  bearing  upon  a  danger  to 
which  the  finger  of  fate  is  always  pointing 
in  Washington,  yet  which  social  Washing- 
ton never  really  heeds.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  another  city  in  the  country  where 
the  sands  of  life  run  through  the  hour- 
glass so  swiftly  as  in  this  place  of  mag- 
nificent distances.  Most  significant  of  all 
there  is  apparently  little  disposition  to 
retard  the  pace,  despite  the  lessons  af- 
forded by  the  death  of  Vice-President 
Hobart  and  the  serious  illness  of  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Cabinet  ofl&cers. 
Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  terrible 
tension  under  which  many  members  of 
Congress  work  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  each  term,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
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sum  of  the  harm  done  will  reach  anything 
like  the  proportions  of  the  injury  inflicted 
by  a  ceaseless  round  of  dinners,  balls, 
and  receptions,  crowding  so  close  upon 
each*  other's  heels  as  to  shut  out  even 
momentary  rest.  Each  year  seems  to 
witness  the  entrance  into  Congress  of  men 
of  more  unlimited  means,  whose  wives 
have  more  unbounded  social  ambitions, 
and  so  the  ceaseless  but  supposedly  merry 
struggle  goes  on.  Washington  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  to  study  the  American  social 
fabric,  and  it  is  an  admirable  place  to 
determine  whether  the  effort  and  the 
sacrifice  are  really  worth  while. 
ir 
The  fever  of  <<  expansion  ^  seems  to  have 
seized  Washington  and  official  circles  at 
the  national  capital  in  deadly  earnest.  I 
mentioned,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  the 
project  to  reconstruct  the  White  House; 
now  a  plan  is  under  consideration  to  en- 
large the  capitol  building  itself.  If  the 
sche.me  of  the  eminent  architect,  Henry 
Ives  Cobb,  and  his  enthusiastic  supporters 
is  carried  out  porticos  will  be  constructed 
on  the  east  and  west  faces  and  ninety- 
three  rooms  will  be  added  to  the  accom- 
modations available  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  members 
o*  the  Senate  particularly  are  anxious  that 
the  proposed  enlargement  shall  be  made 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  since  of 
late  they  have  had  to  occupy  quarters  as 
committee  rooms  some  distance  from  the 
huge  building  with  the  white  dome,  and 
in  cold,  blustery  weather  this  arrangement 
has  not  been  conducive  either  to  an  econ- 
omy of  time  or  good  temper.  It  is  argued 
that  the  Capitol,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  not 
a  completed  edifice  from  an  architectural 
standpoint  and  that  the  proposed  addi- 
tions will  simply  add  to  symmetry  in 
the  appearance  of  the  building.  The  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  Capitol,  as  to-day  con- 
stituted, is  merely  of  sandstone  painted 
white;  therefore,  added  beauty  from  a 
decorative  standpoint  will  be  imparted, 
for  it  is  proposed  that  the  great  portico 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  as  well  as  the  ^^  wings  **  which  are 
to  flank  it  on  either  side  shall  be  of  white 
marble.  On  the  west  front  of  the  build- 
ing, also,  there  will  be  added  a  portico 
and  ^^aprons*^  which  will  provide  almost 
as  many   additional    rooms  as  the  new 
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structure  on  the  front.  All  this  new  work 
is  going  to  cost,  of  course,  quite  a  sum  of 
money,  —  probably  at  least  two  million 
dollars.  This  sum  should  cause  little  pro- 
test from  Uncle  Sam's  subjects  when  it  is 
considered  what  has  been  expended  on 
the  historic  building  in  the  past.  Fully 
twenty  millions  would  no  more  than  cover 
it.  The  old  original  capitol  building  cost 
about  two  and  a  half  millions ;  the  rebuild- 
ing after  the  British  invasion  entailed  an 
expenditure  of  three  quarters  of  a  million ; 
the  new  dome  cost  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter, and  the  House  and  Senate  rooms  ne- 
cessitated an  expenditure  of  fully  eight 
million  dollars.  All  this  has  reference  to 
the  building  proper.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  expenditures  of  almost  one  and 
a  half  million  dollars  for  works  of  art ;  up- 
ward of  three  million  dollars  for  furnish- 
ings; and  half  a  million  dollars  for  the 
improvement  of  the  grounds.  Nor  is  this 
all  of  the  new  project.  The  Architect  has 
made  plans,  in  addition,  for  a  great  ^  Cen- 
tennial Avenue,^*  to  run  direct  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  proposed  Memorial  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
in  former  letters.  Along  this  he  would 
place  all  the  public  buildings  which  may 
in  future  be  erected.  It  is  assuredly  a 
great  scheme,  and  nearly  all  the  public 
men  yrho  have  seen  the  plans  are  enthusi- 
astic about  it. 

To  BRING  Up  again  a  topic  of  which  I 
have  previously  spoken  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  each  day  discloses  new  won- 
ders that  will  be  embodied  in  the  nation's 
magnificent  new  printing-office,  for  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  ^2, 000, 000,  and 
work  upon  which  is  going  forward  just  as 
rapidly  as  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  tardy  de- 
liveries of  material  will  permit.  More  than 
seven  thousand  tons  of  iron  and  steel  will 
be  required  to  form  the  framework  of  this 
building  which  will  have  fully  nine  acres 
of  floor  space.  Thirty  miles  of  steam 
pipes  will  heat  it  and  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand windows  and  seven  thousand  electric 
lamps  will  serve  as  the  sources  of  light  by 
day  and  night  respectively.  Of  course 
the  entire  structure  will  be  fireproof; 
indeed,  there  will  be  so  little  wood  that  it 
is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Even  the 
steps  of  the  stairs  are  to  be  finished  in 
slate.  The  ventilation  of  this  great  hive 
of  industry  will  be  perfect.  In  the  first 
place,  the  structure  will  be  pierced  by 
twelve   huge  shafts,   each  fitted  with  a 


monster  electric  fan.  Then  there  will  be 
a  system  whereby  the  air  which  is  let  in 
through  the  windows  will  be  passed  over 
a  steam  coil  and  heated  before  it  is  de- 
flected into  the  various  rooms.  There 
will  be  twelve  elevators  in  the  building, 
all  operated  by  electricity,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  exits  will  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  in  case  of  fire  the  entire 
building  could  be  emptied  in  three 
minutes*  time.  All  the  printing-presses 
also,  will  be  operated  by  electricity,  and 
there  will  be  a  separate  motor  for  each 
machine  of  any  size.  The  power  house, 
which  will  be  separate  from  the  main 
building  and  connected  with  it  by  cables, 
will  have  dynamos  and  engines  capable 
of  developing  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  horse  power.  The  water  supply 
of  the  building  will  of  course  come  from 
the  Potomac  river,  but  every  drop  will  be 
thoroughly  filtered  before  it  is  supplied  to 
the  employes.  From  this  great  printing- 
shop  will  emanate  the  <<  Congressional 
Record,*^  the  daily  newspaper  of  the 
national  legislature, —  all  sorts  of  reports 
and  blanks  for  every  department  of  gov- 
ernment work,  including  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  service,  the  army  and  navy, 
and  the  census  bureau.  Sometimes  the 
issuance  of  one  of  these  government 
reports  necessitates  an  expenditure  equal 
to  the  salary  of  the  President  for  six 
months.  To  show  just  how  rapidly 
the  government  printing-office  can  turn 
out  work  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances there  is  often  cited  the  case  of  the 
President's  Message,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  naval  board  of  inquiry  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  battleship  **  Maine  ** 
in  Havana  harbor.  This  report  made  a 
volume  of  almost  three  hundred  pages, 
and  was  illustrated  with  a  number  of  full 
page  pictures,  including  one  plate  in 
colors.  The  originals  of  the  illustrations 
were  not  turned  over  to  the  printing- 
office  until  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  28  and  it  was  several  hours  later 
when  the  text  was  ready,  yet  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  found  a  complete, 
bound  copy  of  the  report  on  his  desk 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Capitol  at  10 
o'clock  the  next  morning ! 

The  question  of  whether  the  clerks  in 
the  various  departments  at  Washington 
are  really  entitled  to  be  classed  as  hard- 
workers  or  not,  is  one  which  has  lately 
been  receiving  quite  a  little  attention  from 
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the  gossips  of  the  capital.  It  has  come 
about  largely  through  what  some  of  the 
** objectors^*  are  pleased  to  designate  the 
^*  rough  rider  *^  methods  of  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Morris,  the  auditor  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Morris  was 
originally  auditor  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  when  he  and  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  were  tearing  up  things  there 
without  regard  to  precedent  the  wearers 
of  the  gold  braid  were  prone  to  refer  to 
them  as  <*  those  two  civilians,  *>  and  some- 
times if  they  were  in  a  bad  humor  they 
placed  a  very  expressive  adjective  before 
the  latter  designation.  Mr.  Morris  made 
such  a  record  for  efficiency  and  energetic 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  navy  affairs 
that  when  things  in  the  war  department 
end  got  tangled  up  he  was  transferred 
over  there  to  unravel  the  complications. 
If  there  is  one  thing  above  another  for 
which  this  official  has  a  particular  abhor- 
rence it  is  laziness.  He  insists  that  every 
one  in  his  office  must  work.  First  he  en- 
deavored to  instil  a  love  for  work  in  some 
of  the  recreant  clerks  and  failing  in  this 
he  resorted  to  harsher  methods.  As  a  re- 
result  several  employes  found  themselves 
out  of  employment  almost  before  they 
realized  that  a  new  era  had  dawned.  It 
is  a  new  experience  for  Washington,  and 
the  entire  town,  more  or  less,  has  been 
talking  about  it.  The  general  opinion 
among  non-interested  persons  seems  to  be 
that  there  is  too  much  laziness  in  all  the 
departments.  Some  commenters  on  the 
subject  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  clerks 
do  not  report  for  duty  until  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  quit  work  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
push  business  matters  a  trifle  more  ener- 
getically than  is  usually  done. 

One  of  the  newest  possibilities  is  that 
the  United  States  may  yet  have  Colonial 
military  forces,  after  the  fashion  of  Great 
Britain.  The  opportunities  which  are 
presenting  themselves  in  this  line  have 
been  emphasized  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  all  the  un- 
used rifles  and  guns  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment be  turned  over  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment. This  means,  it  may  be 
explained,  that  these  discarded  weapons 
will  go  to  the  Indian  bureau.  The  old 
arms  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
drilling  the  older  pupils  of  the  various 
Indian  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
country,   for    it    has    been    conclusively 


proven  that  in  no  way  may  the  Government 
secure  the  good-will  of  the  Indian  so  ef- 
fectively as  by  drilling  him  with  regular 
fire-arms.  There  is  another  side  to  the 
matter  also.  Many  of  the  Indians,  on 
graduating  from  the  schools  just  men- 
tioned, enter  the  sefvice  of  the  Indian 
department,  either  as  police  or  as  sol- 
diers, and  thus  the  military  training  which 
they  have  received  at  school  is  of  the 
greatest  use.  It  is  now  proposed  to  carry 
this  out  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
ever.  Experience  has  proven  that  native 
police  are  practically  a  necessity  in  every 
land,  and  when  organizations  of  these 
guardians  of  the  peace  have  been  effected 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  it  will 
be  but  a  short  step  to  the  institution  of  a 
native  national  guard  which  would  be  of 
material  assistance  to  the  detachments  of 
the  United  States  regular  army,  particu- 
larly in  quelling  disturbances  of  a  local 
character. 

There  are  many  quaint  characters  con- 
nected in  one  way  or  another  with  official 
life  in  Washington,  and  a  number  of  them 
seem  to  be  and  possibly  are  quite  indis- 
pensable to  the  smooth  running  of  the 
affairs  of  State.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  unique  personages  is  the 
guardian  of  the  dome  at  the  Capitol.  His 
duties  consist  primarily  in  the  exercise  of 
watchfulness  that  no  vandalism  is  com- 
mitted in  the  dome,  and  that  visitors  do 
not  endanger  themselves  by  over-enthn- 
siastic  methods  of  sight-seeing.  In  one 
comer  he  has  rigged  up  a  miniature 
«  den,*  where  he  can  keep  an  eye  on  visi- 
tors and  at  the  same  time  peruse  a  book 
or  watch  the  statesmen  passing  through 
the  rotunda  far  below,  on  their  way  from 
the  House  to  the  Senate  or  from  the  Senate 
to  the  House.  Another  of  these  old  gen- 
tlemen who  have  almost  become  land- 
marks in  the  city  on  the  Potomac  is  Col. 
William  H.  Crook,  who  began  his  service 
at  the  White  House  more  than  a  third  of 
a  century  ago  as  body-guard  to  President 
Lincoln,  and  who  is  still  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  an  official  capacity.  He  has 
been  gradually  promoted  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another  until  now  he  is  paymaster 
for  the  score  or  more  of  persons  who  make 
up  the  President's  official  household.  He 
might  also  be  designated  the  official  har- 
vester of  publicity,  for  it  is  one  of  his  du- 
ties to  keep  scrapbooks  containing  all  the 
comments  procurable  relative  to  the  Presi- 
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dent,  made  by  either  friendly  or  hostile 
newspapers  and  publications  of  whatso- 
ever character.  As  may  be  imagined  this 
has  become  in  these  days  of  multitudinous 
public  prints  a  task  of  no  small  propor- 
tions. Another  unique  servitor  is  B.  F. 
Montgomery,  who  is  sometimes  designated 
the  « information  bureau*  at  the  White 
House.  He  has  charge  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  *  war  room  >*  and  he 
can  secure  by  telephone  or  telegraph  at 


short  notice  almost  any  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  the  President  may  desire.  O. 
L.  Pruden  is  another  attach6  of  import- 
ance. His  proper  official  title  would  be 
difficult  of  determination,  but  he  is  unmis- 
takably a  ^right-hand  man.*  Mr.  Pruden 
takes  especial  pride  in  the  duty  which 
devolves  upon  him  of  transmitting  the 
President's  messages  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Waldon  Fawcett. 


THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND— A  CRISIS 

CRITICISED 


WHAT  is  known  in  ordinary  language 
as  a  crisis  has  lately  arisen  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and 
many  people  are  in  various  ways  exercised 
to  know  what  the  upshot  of  this  crisis  is 
likely  to  be,  and  in  what  manner  they 
can  affect  it  and  it  can  affect  them.  With- 
out working  out  any  definite  thesis  to  a 
clear  and  precise  conclusion,  it  may  be 
of  some  little  interest  to  dwell  on  a  few 
of  the  features  of  this  business  from  a 
strictly  social  and  political  aspect,  touch- 
ing on  questions  of  dogma  merely  as 
matters  of  narrative  and  not  of  theologi- 
cal discussion. 

The  subject  will  be  made  clearer  if  a 
short  statement  be  first  attempted,  suc- 
cinctly setting  out,  from  a  layman's  point 
of  view,  the  exact  historical  position  of 
the  English  Established  Church  at  this 
day. 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  a 
movement  which  sprang  from  a  twofold 
cause — political  and  religious;  and  of 
the  Churches  which  arose  from  this  move- 
ment—  Established  Protestantism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Nonconformist  Protestant- 
ism on  the  other  —  the  first  is  essentially 
the  result  of  a  political,  the  second  of  a 
religious  impulse. 

We  may  conveniently  and  not  unfairly 
take  Henry  VIII  as  the  founder  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though  that  Church 
looks  on  Edward  VI  as  its  first  patron, 
while  some  far-seeing  historians  would 
take  us  back  all  the  way  to  Wycliffe. 
But  the  learned  rector  of  Lutterworth 
was  but  a  herald  of  the  approaching 
storm  of  the  Reformation,  and,  however 
curious  and  interesting   his  personality 


and  teaching,  the  importance  of  his  place 
in  history  has  surely  been  much  exagger- 
ated. His  preaching  was  merely  a  symp- 
tom,—  one  of  many;  it  was  in  no  way  an 
actual  starting-point. 

The  practical  originator  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  was  unquestionably 
that  most  devout  monarch  King  Henry 
VIII,  and  his  action  was  made  possible  by 
the  fortuitous  combination  of  two  things 
—  personal  interest  and  inclination,  and 
the  occasion  for  a  stroke  of  traditional 
Tudor  policy,  for  the  interest  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  wife-greedy  king  was  to  rid 
himself  of  his  first  queen,  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  so  as  to  wed  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
traditional  policy  of  the  Tudors  was  always 
to  bolster  up  their  nearly  despotic  power 
by  enacting  popular  measures.  The  Pope, 
however,  would  not  hear  of  a  divorce,  so 
it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  need  for 
his  decision;  and  as.  since  the  time  of 
Henry  IV,  the  voice  of  the  English  nation 
had  been  strong  and  unanimous  against 
the  ever-increasing  power  and  revenue  of 
the  Church,  and  especially  the  monastic 
orders,  the  remedy  for  complaints  of  both 
king  and  people  seemed  clearly  indicated. 
So  Henry  decided  at  one  stroke  to  sub- 
stitute himself  for  the  Pope  and  to  trans- 
fer the  ecclesiastical — and  principally  the 
monastic — wealth  to  himself,  his  nobles, 
and  his  people.  The  secular  and  friar- 
hating  clergy  came  in  for  a  part  of  the 
spoils,  and  readily  acquiesced  in  the  ar- 
rangement. 

However  popular  and  convenient  this 
step,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  not 
very  much  theology  involved  in  it,  for  the 
first  Defender  of  the  Faith  was  no  icono- 
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clast,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  devout 
Catholic.  Did  he  not  even  beard  Luther 
and  send  fellow-beings  to  be  butchered 
for  not  believing  in  the  ^ Real  Presence*? 
—  and  though  he  was  prepared  to  confis- 
cate ecclesiastical  lands  and  to  deny  the 
Bishop  of  Rome's  authority,  he  was  not  at 
all  disposed  to  give  up  his  faith.  So  the 
new  Church  was  constituted  on  a  basis 
which  would  satisfy  the  religious  qualms 
of  the  king  and  the  practical  aspirations 
of  every  one  but  the  friars  and  the  Pope. 
From  the  possessions  and  revenues  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  sufficient  was  left  to  the 
Church  of  England  to  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial endowment  and  support  for  the 
clergy,  and  the  National  Church  received 
this  benefit  under  conditions  and  regula- 
tions set  forth  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Here,  then,  was  a  clear  contract,  a  plain 
matter  of  business,  and  on  this  explicit 
and  well-defined  basis  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land remains  to  our  own  time.  From 
Henry  VIII  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
1662  this  contract  was  perfected,  and  its 
effect  at  the  present  day  may  be  stated  to 
be  this:  On  the  one  hand  the  Church 
receives  a  revenue  of  which  tithe  and  land 
property,  or  their  equivalent  —  or,  in  other 
words,  public  moneys  —  make  up  more 
than  half  of  a  total  annual  income  of 
$35,000,000  to  $50,000,000;  in  return,  the 
clergy  administer  the  State  religion  as  de- 
fined by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  set  forth 
under  the  authority  of  Edward  VI.  *  Su- 
preme (rovemor  of  the  Church, »  and  as 
regulated  by  such  Acts  of  Parliament  as 
may  concern  it.  To  illustrate  the  precise 
position  under  this  contract,  we  may  say 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Parlia- 
ment from  passing  an  Act  to  amend,  for 
instance,  Article  28,  by  omitting  the  last 
three  paragraphs  and  substituting  an  affir- 
mation of  the  <*  Real  Presence.*  Doubt- 
less such  a  step  would  cause  many  with- 
drawals, but  none  the  less  the  Church 
would  endure,  it  would  still  be  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  and  such  clergy- 
men as  remained,  or  were  drawn  to  it, 
would  continue  to  administer  and  enjoy 
its  revenues. 

But  this  contract,  which  is  a  very  real 
and  tangible  arrangement,  and  not  a  pseu- 
do-philosophical theory,  like  Rousseau's 
**  Contrat  Social,*  has  one  noteworthy 
peculiarity, —  that  the  Church,  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  cannot  withdraw  from 
it.  but  that  Parliament  is  free  to  repudi- 
ate it  at  any  moment,  for  it  is  inconceiv- 


able that  Parliament  could  introduce  such 
modifications  of  doctrine  or  ritual  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  find  a  number  of 
individuals  satisfied  to  carry  on  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  in  consideration  of  its 
millions  of  revenue;  but,  it  is  far  from 
inconceivable  that  Parliament  might  at 
some  period  put  an  end  to  the  special 
benefits  the  Church  enjoys,  and  place 
it,  naked  and  free,  to  take  its  place  among 
the  other  reformed  Churches  of  the  land. 
This,  then,  is  the  political  or  business 
basis  of  the  Church  of  England,  devised 
by  Henry  VIII,  and  in  no  way  modified  in 
principle  since  his  day. 

From  the  doctrinal  point  of  view,  altera- 
tions were  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
few  years  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Henry  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but 
the  comparative  unimportance  of  the 
theological  as  opposed  to  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question  is  shown  by  the 
readiness  of  the  mass  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  people  to  alter  their  views  at  each  of 
the  sudden  changes  of  that  perturbed 
period.  The  best  authorities  all  agree 
that  the  zealous  Protestants  and  the  zeal- 
ous Catholics,  against  whom  persecution 
was  alternately  directed,  formed  an  ex- 
tremely small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

It  was  while  these  political  ecclesiastical 
changes  were  in  progress  that  the  religious 
reformation  gradually  arose,  first  in  Scot- 
land, then  in  England.  That  movement 
became  accentuated  in  consequence  of  the 
misgovemment  of  the  inept  Stuart  sove- 
reigns who  succeeded  the  popular  Tudors, 
and  culminated  at  the  time,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  is  here  only  necessary 
to  indicate  that  that  was  the  true  religious 
movement  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 
The  other — the  official  movement  —  was 
political,  and  was  intended  at  first  to  be 
strictly  Catholic,  and  though  the  Estab- 
lished Church  eventually  adopted  Protest- 
ant doctrines  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
compromise  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Reformed  Churches,  between 
centralized  governmental  religion  and 
free  religion. 

Now,  bearing  this  position  in  mind,  I 
must  state  a  few  propositions  which  are 
all,  I  believe,  such  as  will  be  generally  ac- 
cepted, with  the  exception  of  the  fourth. 
Unfortunately,  to  establish  that  one  would 
necessitate  space  I  do  not  for  the  moment 
command,  so  I  have  no  choice  but  to  leave 
it  unsupported.   These  propositions  stated. 
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we  can  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
present  crisis  and  its  bearings. 

1.  Priestcraft,  throughout  history,  has  gener- 
ally had  most  political  power  in  the  least  en- 
lightened communities. 

2.  Power  abused  leads  to  reaction. 

3.  The  communities  of  western  Europe  from 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  most  unen- 
lightened and  most  priestridden. 

4.  The  Reformation  in  Europe  was  essentially 
a  political  movement  of  reaction. 

5.  England,  where  the  abuse  of  power  was 
least  felt,  suffered  but  a  slight  reaction. 

6.  That  slight  reaction,  acting  on  one  of  the 
Englishman's  strongest  traits  of  character,  re- 
sulted in  a  compromise. 

7.  The  English  Church,  therefore,  stands 
partly  for  freedom  of  thought,  partly  for  priestly 
political  authority. 

8.  The  invention  of  printing  has  dissemi- 
nated knowledge  to  the  extent  ( inHhe  most  en- 
lightened countries)  of  reducing  the  priest's 
political  power  to  m7. 

Now,  leaving  these  propositions  for  the 
moment,  let  us  come  to  the  present.  The 
distinction  between  the  High  and  the  Low 
parties  has  always  existed  in  the  Church 
of  England.  That  great  champion  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  Queen  Elizabeth,  might 
well  be  termed  a  High-Churchwoman ;  the 
altar  of  her  private  chapel  always  blazed 
with  lights,  and  if  she  had  not  been 
strongly  persuaded  by  her  counsellors 
those  clergymen  who  took  unto  them- 
selves wives  would  have  had  a  very  bad 
time  of  it.  It  was  not  until  after  her 
death,  in  fact,  that  it  was  found  possible  to 
pass  an  Act  through  Parliament  whereby 
the  children  of  lawfully  wedded  clergy- 
men were  recognized  as  legitimate.  But 
we  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  Church ;  our  ground  is  nar- 
rower, and  we  will  therefore  date  the  gene- 
sis of  the  present  crisis  conveniently  to  the 
time  of  the  Oxford  Tractarians.  Keble. 
Newman,  and  Pusey,  by  their  teaching, 
reawakened  theological  life  in  the  Church, 
and  also  heralded  the  present-day  devel- 
opments of  the  High-Church  movement. 
The  evolution  of  that  movement  has  now 
reached  a  point  at  which  ritual  and  doc- 
trine are  as  little  removed  as  possible  from 
Romanism. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  this  advanced 
party  to  speak  of  the  English  Church 
as  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  other  day 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who, 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  Bishops,  is 
a  High-Churchman,  actually  laid  down  the 
somewhat  startling  proposition  that  the 


Church  of  England,  and  not  that  of  Rome, 
was  the  true  Catholic  Church,  and  it  was 
not  for' the  former  to  rejoin  Rome,  but  for 
Rome  to  come  back  to  the  Catholic  fold ! 
The  famous  E.  C.  U.  —the  English  Church 
Union  —  now  waves  the  banner  which  the 
Oriel  men  carried  in  the  'thirties,  and 
leads  the  movement.  It  is  a  society  of 
militant  High-Churchmen,  cleric  and  lay, 
and  their  chairman,  Lord  Halifax,  is  per- 
haps the  most  extreme  of  their  members. 
The  Mass  and  the  Confessional,  saints  and 
vestments,  discipline  and  celibacy,  candles 
and  incense,  are  the  objects  of  their  strug- 
gles; and,  as  the  movement  is  socially 
fashionable,  the  most  extreme  of  the  offi- 
ciating members  win  the  most  favor  and 
support  for  their  services.  Thus  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  who  first  burned  incense 
received  most  attention,  until  another 
reverend  gentleman  added  a  gorgeously 
attired  bedel  to  his  processions,  and  the  in- 
troducer of  the  bedel  was  in  his  turn  sup- 
planted in  popular  estimation  by  the 
enthusiast  who,  on  Palm  Sunday,  proces- 
sionally  rode  into  Church  mounted  on  a 
donkey.  But  I  believe  that  the  majority 
of  the  English  people  attach  less  import- 
ance to  these  matters  than  to  that  which 
lies  behind  the  word  «  Confession.  ^  As  to 
that,  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  the  doctrinal 
question,  but  shall  only  recall  the  unques- 
tioned fact  that,  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
the  confessional  has  always  been  used  as 
a  means  of  power ;  and  that  fact  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  memory  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. But  the  English  Church  Union,  with 
its  thirty-four  members  of  episcopal  rank, 
professedly  aims  at  introducing  confes- 
sion, and  already  incumbents  have  gone 
beyond  the  first  practice  of  receiving  pen- 
itents in  the  vestry,  or  otherwise  in  pri- 
vate, and  have  erected  boxes  for  public 
use  in  their  churches.  As  these  confes- 
sionals represent  the  latest  and  most  pro- 
nounced move  in  what  is  at  the  core  a 
fashionable  movement  —  I  mean  it  in  no 
way  disrespectfully  —  they  are  remark- 
ably well  attended. 

It  might  appear  —  and  this  is  the  fear  of 
many  —  that  the  next  step  forward  will 
throw  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  into  the  arms  of 
Rome.  The  question  is.  Will  that  step 
come?  I  believe  not.  Every  movement 
has  its  culminating  point,  and  I  believe 
the  High-Church  movement  has  reached 
the  extremity  of  the  course  it  was  to  run, 
as  it  has  more   than  once  before.     This 
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belief  is  founded  on  the  strength  of  the 
contract  whereby  the  Church  is  bound. 
That  contract  has  too  great  a  pecuniary, 
too  great  a  social  advantage  attached  to  it 
not  to  hold.  Besides  this,  the  common 
sense,  the  religious  feeling,  and  the  po- 
litical instinct  of  the  English  people  will 
revolt  from  a  lapse  back,  however  slight, 
however  veneered  over,  to .  the  age  of 
ecclesiastical  domination. 

That  ghastly  and  patent  example  of 
priest  power,  the  persecution  of  Dreyfus, 
carries  an  obvious  lesson  to  the  minds  of 
even  those  whose  educational  disadvan- 
tages have  deprived  them  of  the  right  his- 
torical perspective  of  such  events.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Low  Church 
party  is  up  in  arms,  headed  by  that  vigor- 
ous disturber  of  the  peace.  Mr.  John  Ken- 
sit.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Free 
Churches  —  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists  —  are  combining  to  prevent 
the  teaching  of  High- Church  doctrines  in 
the  elementary  schools.  It  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  many  followers  of  that  ancient 
English  Church  which  fairly  claims  a  con- 
tinuous tradition  back  to  St.  Augustine 
should  be  anxious  concerning  this  ever 
and  rapidly  developing  movement  set  in 
motion  by  the  Tractarians,  and  now.  in 
the  hands  of  the  powerful  English  Church 
Union,  leading  them  they  do  not  quite  see 
where. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  ?  In  my 
opinion  not  very  much,  or,  to  be  quite 
precise,  not  very  much  of  which  this 
crisis  can  be  said  to  be  the  principal 
cause. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  there 
has  been  much  fighting  and  skirmishing 
between  the  parties  before  the  law,  and 
even  in  Parliament.  From  all  that  has 
taken  place,  what  appears  clear  is  that  the 
movement  can  flow  no  further;  either  it 
must  recede  or  it  must  overflow  and  dis- 
appear. The  signs  are  that  it  will  recede, 
and  that  the  small  proportion  of  enthusi- 
asts who  go  on  will,  by  doing  so,  find 
themselves  without  the  pale  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  Already  the  Bishops, 
and  among  them  such  extremists  as  Doc- 
tor Creighton,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Doctor  King,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  have 
practically  acknowledged  that  the  bounds 
have  been  overstepped  in  ceremonial 
uses,  notably  in  the  matter  of  incense, 
and  have  directed  their  diocesan  clergy 
to  that  effect.  Lord  Halifax,  President 
of  the   English  Church   Union,   has  pre- 


sumed to  advise  non-compliance  with  the 
episcopal  injunction  against  the  use  of  in- 
cense, with  the  immediate  result  that 
several  influential  members  have  resigned 
from  the  society  over  which  he  presides. 

The  action  of  the  Bishops  shows  that 
they  will  abide  by  the  contract  to  which 
they  are  parties.  They  may  regret  that 
the  law  will  not  allow  them  to  move 
beyond  certain  points,  but  they  would 
certainly  far  more  regret  exceeding  the 
law,  and  thereby  losing  the  social,  eccle- 
siastical, and  pecuniary  benefits  they  now 
enjoy.  With  the  exception  of  those  very 
advanced  and  conscientious  High-Church- 
men who  will  inevitably  find  salvation  in 
Rome,  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that 
the  action  of  the  Bishops  will  be  fpUowed 
by  the  great"  mass  of  the  clergy. 

But  what  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Church  as  a  State  religion?  Many 
think  that  the  present  crisis  hastens  and 
means  disestablishment.  Some  of  the 
Ritualist  party  —  notably  Dr.  Cobb,  Sec- 
retary of  the  English  Church  Union  — 
think  that  disestablishment  is  to  be 
desired  by  this  party,  as  meaning  free- 
dom in  ritual  and  doctrine.  Although  I 
cannot  agp-ee  on  that  point  with  Dr. 
Cobb,  yet  I  will  leave  that  to  one  side  and 
merely  view  the  prosaic  aspect  of  the 
question.  Disestablishment  in  England 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  contract,  a  mat- 
ter of  finance ;  as  the  Church  was  estab- 
lished, so  it  must  be  disestablished. 
Now,  the  two  great  determining  factors 
in  the  question  of  disestablishment  appear 
to  be  these  : 

1.  The  creation  of  that  Church  was  a  com- 
promise, effected  in  a  transition  period  midway 
between  a  period  of  exclusive  priest  enlighten- 
ment and  a  period  of  universal  enlightenment. 
That  transition  period  being  now  fully  com- 
pleted, and  universal  enlightenment  being  es- 
tablished in  England,  the  necessity  which  called 
for  that  compromise  has  disappeared.  The 
historic  period  of  utility  of  the  Church  has 
passed,  and  it  should  now  be  required  to  com- 
pete with  the  Free  Churches  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  taxpayers. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Englishman  is 
essentially  conservative  —  I  use  the  word 
neither  in  praise  nor  dispraise — and  the 
Church  is  bound  up  with  his  familiar  historical 
traditions.  His  notions  of  history  are  not  al- 
ways accurate  —  and  at  the  best,  even,  the 
record  of  the  Church  of  England  is  by  no  means 
a  conspicuous  one  —  but  that  is  immaterial. 
It  is  so  much  a  matter  of  social  necessity'  that 
a  man  of  position  must'  support  the  Establish- 
ment, that  men  of  such  preeminent  ability  as 
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Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  and  the  late  Lord 
Herschell.  have  been  hampered  in  their  careers 
by  the  non-ofiicial  nature  of  their  religious  per- 
suasions. If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  special  Act  of  Parli- 
ament before  Lord  Kossell,  who  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  could  be  appointed  Chief  Justice ! 

These  two  principal  factors  work  in  op- 
posite directions, —  some  minor  ones  must 
be  added  whose  effect  may  become  im- 
portant; they  are  three  in  number: 

The  present  crisis;  the  financial  diffi- 
culty; the  constitutional  question. 

The  present  crisis  undoubtedly  hastens 
the  end.  As  I  have  already  said,  some  of 
the  zealous  High-Churchmen  themselves 
call  for  disestablishment.  Their  cry  is  sup- 
ported by  the  strictly  Protestant  part  of 
the  people,  who  resent  the  injustice  of 
their  being  called  on  to  support  a  Church 
which  they  look  on  as  all  but  Papist. 

The  financial  question  tends  the  other 
way,  for  it  is  a  very  delicate  one  to  deal 
with.  Although  the  Church,  deprived  of 
its  State  aid,  would  still  be  wealthy,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  much  hardship  would  be 
caused  to  perhaps  the  most  deserving  part 
of  the  clergy  by  such  a  loss  of  revenue. 
The  Bishops,  with  incomes  of  $20,000  to 
$75,000,  do  not  compensate,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  dispassionate  observer,  for  the  many 
wretched  curates  who,  on  an  income  of 
S400  a  year,  have  to  eke  out  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  fortuitous  charity.  Is  it 
likely  that  matters  would  be  mended  in 
this  respect  when  the  total  income  of  the 
Church,  including  that  of  the  Bishops, 
was  curtailed  by  a  large  number  of  mil- 
lions ? 

Then  the  cry  of  confiscation  would  cer- 
tainly be  raised,  and,  however  ill  founded. 


it  is  always  an  unpleasant  one  to  face. 
Few  legislative  bodies  possess  the  mar- 
vellous tact  aii^d  resource  in  escaping  dis- 
cussions of  awkward  questions  of  principle 
that  the  House  of  Commons  does,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  approach  this  one  as  soon  as 
many  would  have  us  believe. 

Constitutionally  comes  the  question 
raised  by  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.  If  you 
suppress  the  State  religion,  then  you  sup- 
press the  raison  d'Stre  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  and  the  Bavarian  Princess  whom 
some  English  fanatics  —  Jacobites  they 
call  themselves  —  will  insist  on  calling 
Queen  Mary  should  be  recognized  as 
Queen  of  England!  It  sounds  odd,  but 
historically  and  constitutionally  the  ques- 
tion exists.  This  only  makes  the  problem 
all  the  more  unattractive  for  Parliament. 

I  will  now  generally  conclude:  The 
present  crisis  is  not  likely,  per  se,  to  lead 
to  any  result  of  very  great  importance, 
and  there  are  signs  that  its  culminating 
point  has  been  reached  and  that  reaction 
will  set  in.  But  its  tendency  is  to  hasten 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  the  chief  reason  for 
disestablishment  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  crisis  itself,  but  in  the  fact  that 
that  peculiarly  constituted  Church  has 
fulfilled  the  non-theological  mission '  for 
which  it  was  created.  Many  reasons  of 
expediency  and  sentiment  exist,  which 
must  retard  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  can  not  but  think  those  hasty 
who  boldly  assert  that  the  days  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  are  num- 
bered, and  that  it  is  to  be,  in  the  very 
near  future,  swept  out  of  existence. 

R.  M.  Johnston. 

Cambridge,  Bno. 
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SOME  three  hundred  years  ago  Ben 
Jonson  wrt)te :  ^^  I  am  by  my  place 
to  know  how  to  please  the  palates 
of  the  guests;  so  you  are  to  know  the 
palates  of  the  times.'*  Was  the  literary 
palate  as  capricious,  as  hungry  for  curious 
mixtures  then,  as  now?  We  know  that 
Master  Shakespeare  pleased  the  taste  of 
bis  public,  and  is  yet  relished.  So  roast 
beef  will  always  be  a  staple  of  diet;  but 
in  salads  and  ^Hittle  dainty  kickshaws*^ 
new  combinations  are  in  constant  demand. 


To  be  sure,  one  acquires  certain  literary 
tastes  as  one  learns  to  like  olives.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  to  distingfuish  between 
what  the  public  honestly  likes  to  read  and 
what  it  fancies  it  ought  to  enjoy;  but 
every  now  and  then  there  is  fresh  evi- 
dence that  it  knows  what  it  wants  and  is 
willing  to  pay  well  to  get  it,  whether  it  be 
a  Kipling  poem  at  a  dollar  a  word,  or  the 
latest  Utopian  vagary.  True,  those  pro- 
fessional tasters,  the  publishers,  some- 
times seem  to  have  an  almost  hypnotic 
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innuence  in  determining  the  success  of 
their  wares ;  again  they  are  at  fault  in  pre- 
dicting popularity  for  some  new  concoc- 
tion. Once  in  a  while  even  the  dulled 
palate  rebels  against  a  too  rank  flavor. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  publisher 
knows  the  public  demand  and  caters  to 
it,  and  it  is  to  him  and  his  colleague,  the 
critic,  that  we  must  look  for  details  as  to 
the  taste  of  the  mass  of  readers  to-day. 

Since  five-sixths  of  the  most  popular 
books  are  works  of  fiction,  we  naturally 
look  first  to  see  in  what  kind  of  novels 
our  countrymen  are  most  interested. 

A  writer,  in  the  New  York  « Critic,* 
reviewing  the  literature  of  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  traces  two  distinct  phases 
of  reaction  from  the  purely  realistic 
fiction  at  one  time  so  popular.  *^  Pho- 
tographic exactness*  or  *^ materialistic 
dissection  of  victims,*  he  declares,  could 
not  long  satisfy  the  average  reader;  for 
<^the  ordinary  person  who  takes  up  a 
novel  wishes  to  find  his  feet  set  on  some 
pavement  pleasanter  to  tread  than  even 
the  most  faithful  reproduction  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly muddy  street.  *  Decadent  litera- 
ture with  its  ^^ntense  self-consciousness, 
restless  curiosity,  and  spirit  of  moral  per- 
versity,* he  considers,  ^^essentially  eva- 
nescent,* and  instances  the  reaction 
toward  the  romances  of  Stevenson,  Wey- 
man,  and  Hope  as  the  first  step  in  the 
modern  revolt.  Equally  marked  is  the 
encouraging  trend  in  favor  of  such  books 
as  <<A  Window  in  Thrums*  and  <<The 
Bonnie  Briar  Bush,*  which  he  cites  as 
^*  dealing  with  a  phase  of  life  in  which  the 
spiritual  and  the  unseen  are  very  potent 
factors,  and  touching  springs  which  are 
unknown  to  the  materialist  school.* 

Other  critics  are  not  so  optimistic,  to 
judge  from 'the  tone  of  articles  published 
in  leading  periodicals  within  the  past  few 
years.  The  Decay  of  Literary  Taste ;  The 
Decay  of  Spirituality  in  Literature;  Im- 
morality in  Literature  —  one  does  not  need 
to  go  beyond  half-a-dozen  such  titles  to 
catch  the  drift  of  their  prognostications. 
Sex  in  literature,  the  literature  of  the 
kail-yard,  and  the  diversity  of  modern  dia- 
lect, are  also  discussed  from  all  points. 

From  the  publishers  and  booksellers 
comes  a  more  hopeful  note.  The  ^*  Book- 
man's *  statistics  show  that  four  brilliant 
historical  novels  are  the  most  popular 
books  of  tjie  day.  A  remarkable  group 
they  make,  the  two  stories  of  Revolu- 
tionary    days,    "Richard     Carvel*     and 


« Janice  Meredith*;  <^To  Have  and  to 
Hold,*  which  is  said  to  have  doubled  the 
circulation  of  the  ** Atlantic  Monthly* 
during  its  publication  as  a  serial,  and 
the  love  story  of  Mary  Tudor,  *When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  * 

During  1888,  the  four  novels  most 
read  and  discussed  were  ^*John  Ward, 
Preacher* ; «  Robert  Elsmere* ; «  The  Story 
of  an  African  Farm,*  and  <^The  Quick  or 
the  Dead,*  a  morbid  and  depressing  quar- 
tette scarcely  to  be  equalled.  So  far  as 
may  be  judged  from  a  comparison  of  these 
two  lists,  the  American  palate  of  to-day 
has  a  healthier  appetite  than  it  had  a 
dozen  years  since. 

To  be  sure  there  will  always  be  those  who 
prefer  a  strong  briny  flavor.  *  Queechy  * 
has  been  a  favorite  for  generations,  and 
no  girl  ever  wept  so  copiously  or  in  such 
a  variety  of  ways  as  that  popular  heroine, 
Fleda.  The  tiny  girl  who  not  long  ago 
besought  a  certain  librarian  to  give  her 
*<a  nice,  sad  book,*  is  the  exponent  of 
such  a  large  class  of  readers  that  it  has 
sometimes  se6med  as  though  a  bright, 
cheerful  book  was  as  hard  to  find  as  the 
proverbial  needle  in  a  haystack. 

Another  class  insists  upon  a  high  spice 
of  sensation.  Still  others,  like  the  out- 
cast tribes  of  India,  delight  to  feed  on 
carrion;  but  we  must  believe  that  these 
are  in  the  minority.  According  to  one 
critic,  the  fact  that  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  and  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs  are  among  the  most  admired 
of  American  novelists,  argues  against 
James  Lane  Allen's  theory  that  a  new 
era  of  literature  has  dawned,  in  which 
<^  masculine  virility,  strength,  and  mas- 
siveness*  are  to  supplant  *^  feminine  re- 
finement, delicacy,  and  grace.  *  Whether 
or  not  this  judgment  is  correct,  all  three 
of  the  writers  named  are  happily  free 
from  any  taint  of  so-called  degeneracy, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  many  stronger 
writers. 

Leaving  the  realm  of  fiction  for  other 
fields  we  find  many  straws  which  show  a 
favorable  wind  blowing.  The  *  Pub- 
lisher's Weekly*  reports  189  historical 
works  issued  in  1899.  In  1889  no  were 
issued.  A  marked  increase  in  biography 
is  also  to  be  noted  of  recent  years.  In  this 
connection,  although  the  book  is  not 
strictly  classed  among  biographies,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  wide  appreciation 
accorded  Barrie's  simple  and  tender  tribute 
to  his  mother,  showed  that  the  sympathy 
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of  the  pnblic  was  with  the  best  in  literature 
more  often  than  the  critics  would  have  us 
suppose.  Mental  and  moral  philosoph  y  has 
also  gained  the  attention  of  an  increasing 
number  of  writers  during  the  last  ten 
years,  57  works  in  this  department  of 
literature  having  come  from  the  presses  of 
the  United  States  in  1899,  while  45  were 
reported  in  1896,  as  against  18  and  28  in 
1888  and  1889  respectively.  This,  while 
narratives  of  travel  and  descriptive  works 
have  failed  to  hold  their  own,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  reading  public  believes 
more  firmly  than  ever  that  ^*the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man.  *^ 

In  our  public  libraries  much  is  being 
done  to  cultivate  the  interest  of  children, 
not  only  in  history  and  biography,  but  in 
natural  science  and  the  useful  arts  as 
well.  Special  displays  are  made  of  books 
on  birds  and  animals,  simple  botanies, 
illustrated  electrical  works  easy  to  under- 
stand, or  books  that  tell  of  wonderful 
inventions,  feats  of  engineering,  and  mar- 
vellous discoveries  in  science.  Both  boys 
and  girls  seem  to  find  these  as  captivating 
as  a  new  fairy  tale.  There  are  many  en- 
couraging signs  that  the  children  of  to-day, 
under  wise  guidance,  will  form  a  taste  for 
more  stimulating  intellectual  food  than 
the  diluted  stuff  which  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  has  denounced  under  the  general 
head  of  «  Little  Twaddle  Stories. » 

The  effect  of  promiscuous  magazine 
reading  has  been  much  discussed.  Out 
of  the  flood  of  periodical  literature  cast 
monthly  upon  our  shores,  he  must  indeed 
be  a  reader  of  poor  discrimination  who 
cannot  find  not  only  what  is  clean,  whole- 
some, and  entertaining,  but  also  much 
that  is  thoroughly  instructive  and  uplift- 
ing. True,  there  is  a  dissipation  of  men- 
tal energy  caused  by  attempting  to  keep 
the  run  of  half-a-dozen  serials  at  once,  to- 
gether with  sundry  war  histories,  lives  of 
modem  and  by-gone  heroes,  and  socio- 
logical, philosophical,  and  scientific  ar- 
ticles. No  doubt  the  magazine  habit  may 
easily  be  carried  to  excess ;  but  while  such 
names  as  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart,  Margaret  Deland,  Octave 
Thanet,  Mary  Johnston,  Hamilton  Mabie, 
Percival  Lowell.  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
Ernest  Seton  Thompson,  Kipling,  and 
Barrie,  appear  on  the  title  pages,  the 
magazines  will  deserve  their  popularity. 

But  there  is  a  yet  wider  influence  to 
measure,  a  still  more  potent  factor  in  the 


formation  of  public  taste.  The  press, 
whose  huge  cylinders  scatter  the  sheets 
that  snow  us  under  every  few  hours  —  the 
press  that  furnishes  myriads  of  families 
with  the  bulk  of  their  reading  from  Janu- 
ary to  December,  this  it  is  that  for  good 
or  evil  sways  the  minds  of  the  masses. 

A  recent  writer  in  telling  us  how  gp*eat 
newspapers  are  conducted  quotes  from  a 
successful  up-to-date  journalist  as  follows: 
<^  When  a  man  opens  his  paper  on  his  way 
down  town  after  breakfast,  or  on  his  way 
home  after  a  day's  work,  he  wants  a  sur- 
prise—  shocks,  laughter,  tears.  ^>  A  glance 
at  the  head-lines  of  any  newspaper  —  the 
cleanest  and  best  to  be  found,  will  con- 
vince one  that  material  for  these  sensations 
is  lavishly  furnished,  shocks  predominat- 
ing. The  most  horrible  casualties  are 
referred  to  lightly,  or  pictured  in  words 
chosen  to  produce  the  strongest  sensation 
of  disgust  or  horror.  A  fire  breaks  out  — 
«  Roasted  Alive  ^  is  the  heading,  and  the 
condition  of  the  victims  is  detailed  in 
words  that  turn  one  faint.  A  band  of 
medical  students  on  a  midnight  drinking 
carousal  drag  a  dead  body  through  the 
streets  and  the  degrading  affair  is  re- 
ported at  column's  length  with  gusto. 
Nothing  is  too  sad  or  too  sacred  for  the 
joke  column.  Almost  any  night  boys  of 
ten  and  twelve  may  be  heard  crying  <<  All 
about  the  horrible  murder*^  or  ^* suicide.** 
What  will  these  children  demand  after  a 
few  years  more  of  familiarity  with  crime 
and  scandal  ?  It  has  been  said  that  we 
weary  of  disgust  sooner  than  of  any  other 
emotion.  It  apparently  takes  a  great  deal 
to  disgust  the  American  newspaper  reader, 
so  the  average  editor  seems  to  think.  The 
wholesale  manufacture  of  war  news  at  a 
time  of  national  crisis  roused  the  gov- 
ernment to  a  sense  of  the  pernicious 
methods  of  modern  journalism,  but  there 
is  yet  no  censor  over  the  reporters  who 
haunt  divorce  courts  and  hunt  down  scan- 
dal and  tragedy  behind  the  doors  of  the 
millionaire's  mansion  or  the  slum  cellar. 
Will  the  day  come  when  we  are  too  cal- 
lous to  shudder  at  the  ghoulish  feast  served 
up  to  us  ?  Or  will  we  refuse  the  nauseat- 
ing mixture  and  go  hung^  for  news,  if 
need  be,  to  prove  to  the  modem  sensation- 
monger  that  we  still  love  reverence,  de- 
cency, and  wholesome  reserve,  in  the 
handling  of  life's  mysteries  and  miseries  ? 

Some  one  has  said  that  America's  great- 
est danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  her  citi- 
zens, when  called  upon  to  face  some  grave 
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problem,  have  a  too  child-like  confidence 
that  *^\t,  will  all  come  out  right,  some- 
how.** Let  it  not  be  said  that  only  a 
generation  or  two  away  from  Irving  and 
Hawthorne,  and  almost  within  touch  of 
Emerson,  Whittier,  and  Lowell,  we  fed 
our  minds  on  chaff  and  husks.  As  a 
man  readeth,  he  thinketh,  largely,  and 
as  he  thinketh,  so  is  he.  Gutenberg,  in 
all  the  first  flush  of  triumph  over  the 
discovery  of  printing,  had  a  distressing 
vision  of  the  sin  and  misery  that  would 
follow  if  his  types  were  used  to  print  bad 
books.  Then  he  saw  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  inspiring  records  of  heroism. 


the  sacred  promises,  the  words  of  cheer 
and  hope  and  wisdom  that  would  be  car- 
ried to  generations  through  the  agency  of 
those  little  blocks  of  metal,  and  his  heart 
was  comforted,  for  he  had  faith  that  the 
good  influences  would  prove  stronger  than 
the  evil.  And  have  they  not,  so  far  }  As 
to  the  future,  it  rests  somewhat  with  each 
one  of  us  whether  the  great  invention 
shall  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  If.  in 
our  reading  and  writing  we  continually 
choose  truth,  purity,  and  the  things  of 
good  report,  we  may  share  in  improving 
the  taste  of  the  American  literary  palate. 
Jessie  Claire  Glasier. 

Cleveland,  O. 
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IN  THE  history  of  offensive  weapons  it  is 
both  curious  and  interesting  to  note 
the  close  and  unceasing  correlation 
of  particular  implements  of  war  with  the 
race  which  has  originated  or  adopted  them. 
Although  certain  types  of  weapon  have 
been  in  use  by  most  civilized  nations  from 
a  remote  antiquity,  their  constant  modi- 
fication and  development  have  resulted 
in  special  forms,  according  to  the  genius 
and  physique  of  particular  races.  Even 
the  most  scientific  and  abstract  standards 
of  efficiency  have  had  to  bend  to  the 
inherent  force  of  racial  characteristics. 
Arms  and  the  man  cannot  be  divided.  In 
the  case  of  individuals,  we  know  that  the 
heroes  and  chieftains  of  the  old  world,  as 
the  knights  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  were 
as  much  <*  fitted  ^  with  their  arms  as  they 
were  with  their  coats  of  mail.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  for  quite  exceptional  reasons. 
For  who  could  draw  the  bow  of  Ulysses, 
or  wield  the  gigantic  brand  of  a  bom 
champion  ?  His  sword  and  spear  were 
adapted  to  the  stature  and  strength  of  the 
martial  leader.  In  the  case  of  his  fol- 
lowers, however,  the  personal  equation 
necessarily  yielded  to  a  rather  rough 
*^  average  >^  of  the  attributes  of  the  aggre- 
gate force ;  and  the  men  were  armed  with 
a  more  or  less  *^ regulation,**  or  pattern, 
weapon,  the  form   of  which  was  almost 


instinctively  founded  upon  a  theory  of 
**  average  capacity.  ** 

The  sword  figures  in  the  world's  history 
as  the  universal  symbol  of  war;  but  its 
modifications  have  been  endless.  And 
though  most  of  them  have  been  founded 
upon  strictly  scientific  formulae,  finality 
cannot  yet  be  inscribed  on  the  blade  of 
this  immemorial  weapon.  The  short, 
heavy  Roman  sword  was  in  many  ways 
a  type  of  the  Roman  character,  practical 
rather  than  speculative.  With  its  twenty- 
inch,  double-edged  blade,  strengthened 
with  a  central  mid-rib,  and  ending  in  a 
bevelled  point,  it  was  the  ideal  weapon 
for  hand-to-hand  work.  A  suggestion 
once  made  to  an  Emperor,  that  the  blade 
was  too  short,  provoked  the  truly^Roman 
reply,  that  it  only  needed  an  advance 
of  one  step  further  to  make  it  long 
enough.  And  this  step  the  Roman  legions 
took,  almost  as  much  from  instinct  as 
discipline.  They  had  mastered  the  truth 
that  the  cut  wounds,  while  the  thrust 
kills.  The  contrast  between  Oriental 
suppleness  and  northern  robustness  might 
be  well  represented  by  their  several  types 
of  sword.  The  scimitar  stands  for  address 
and  dexterity ;  the  Gothic  heavy,  double- 
handed  sword,  for  strength  and  down- 
rightness. 

—  From  the  I^ndon  "Globe.* 
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chrisHaniHnif    Is  there  not    a    little   too 
the  PreM         much  cry  in  these  days  of 
mending   the    morals  of  the  newspaper 
press  ?    We  don't  doubt  that  the  journal- 
ism of  the  time  stands  greatly  in  need  of 
reformation,  and  especially  of  any  whole- 
some effort  that  will  effectively  raise  its 
character  and  tone  and  purge  it  of  its 
sensationalism  and   occasional   vulgarity 
and  indecency.     Were  its  quality  equal  to 
its  quantity,  we  should  not  despair,  as  we 
sometimes  do,  of  the  ordinary  newspaper 
of  our  time.      But  are  not  our  journals 
only  a  reflex  of  the  manners  of  our  age 
and  of  the   prevailing  type  of    society, 
which,  generally  speaking,  is  lacking  in 
the  elements  of  restraint  and  becoming 
dignity  ?     The  transition  is  easy  and  nat- 
ural from  the   home  and    the  business 
ofl&ce  to  the  editorial  sanctum,  if  in  the 
two  former  we  find  coarse  manners,  flip- 
pant talk,   and  easy  morals.     On  a  con- 
stituency of  this  type,  the  education  and 
respect  for  the  proprieties,  as  well  as  the 
morals  and  manners  of  gentlemen,  in  edi- 
tor and  reporter  alike,  would  be  thrown 
away.     In   this  view  of  the  matter,  the 
complaint  rests  as  much  against  ourselves 
as  against  the  daily  newspaper.     Nor  is 
the  press  wholly  to  blame  for  the  party 
scuffling  and  vituperation  which  often  de- 
file our  public  prints,  when,  in  truth,  it 
but  takes  its  cue  from  the*  machine*  bosses 
and  faction  wirepullers  who  make  a  trade 
of  municipal  and  even  national  politics 
and  whose  evil  energies  lower  the  tone  of 
public  life.     To  elevate  the  press  is  un- 
doubtedly a  necessary  as  well  as  a  worthy 
aim;  but  the  first  duty  is  manifestly  to 
purify  individual  and  public  life,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  morals  throughout 
our  communities  and  the  nation. 

A  more  serious,  and  in  some  respects  a 
doubtful,  undertaking  is  that  which  seeks 
to  Christianize  the  daily  press.  We  say 
doubtful,  since  we  are  sceptical  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  sensational  methods  which  of 
late  have  noisily  been  made  use  of  in  To- 
peka,  Kansas,  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  newspaper  world.     Though  we  may 


admit  that  the  latter  ^lieth  in  wicked- 
ness, *>  we  hardly  see  that  a  boisterous, 
tentative  intrusiveness,  full  of  fads  and 
fanatical  fuss,  is  likely  to  accomplish 
much  that  is  either  real  or  lasting  in  the 
reformation  of  the  press.  Nor  can  we  en- 
dorse the  irreverence  that  has  marked  the 
undertaking,  even  if  we  pardon  the  pre- 
sumption, which  has  led  a  doubtless 
worthy  and  well-meaning  clergyman  to 
show  us  *how  Christ  would  conduct  a 
modem  newspaper. »  That  an  editor 
should  carry  his  religion  into  his  daily 
work  and  that  the  secular  press,  together 
with  every  other  lawful  business  under- 
taking, should  be  conducted  on  Christian 
principles,  are  truisms  that  should  need 
no  emphasizing.  This  storming  of  the 
newspaper  world  by  violent  intruders  in 
the  professed  interest  of  the  Heavenly- 
Kingdom  is,  however,  another  matter, 
and  hardly  appears  to  us  either  wise  or  in 
good  taste.  It  is  apt  to  shock  one's  sense 
of  the  proprieties,  if  it  does  not  destroy 
the  public  sense  of  reverence  and  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure 
but  that  positive  harm  often  comes  of  this 
mixing  of  what  passes  as  religion  in  these 
times  with  secular  ideas  in  the  conducting 
of  a  newspaper.  An  example  of  what  we 
mean  came  under  our  notice  on  opening 
the  other  day  the  *  Easter  edition  *  of  a 
notable  and  enterprising  New  York  news- 
paper. The  conductors  of  the  paper 
manifestly  had  gone  to  great  expense  in 
securing  exclusive  rights  (*  Copyright, 
1900 — Reproduction  Forbidden  >>)  in  a 
<^  Forecast  of  the  Religious  Condition  of 
the  Coming  Century,*^  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon.  Art  was  freely 
requisitioned  to  embellish  the  article  by 
figures  of  angels  blowing  trumpets  amid 
wreaths  of  Annunciation  lilies.  On  an- 
other page  was  an  illustrated  poem,  by 
thQ  wife  of  a  popular  poet,  entitled  ^  The 
Sorrowful  Christ.*  In  juxtaposition  to 
these  seasonable  representations  of  sacred 
art  were  what? — an  art  skit,  entitled 
<*An  Easter  Allegory,  >>  representing  the 
devotee  of  the  season  surrounded  by  a 
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pyramid  of  boxes  containing  Easter  bon- 
nets, with  pictures  of  ^My  Lady>>  in  the 
latest  styles  of  Easter  hats,  and  a  half- 
page  drawing  of  an  ultra-fashionable 
Easter  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
Metropolis ! 

Besides  all  this  incongruity,  which  must 
be  fatal  to  any  reverent  idea  of  Easter  as 
a  sacred  festival  of  the  church,  other 
pages  show  the  intrusive  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism, in  the  form  of  huge  display 
advertisements  of  ^^Old  Crow  Rye**  and 
announcements  of  Malt  Extracts  cheek  by 
jowl  with  another  art  phantasy  denoting 
the  Resurrection  mom,  and  revealing  a 
group  of  angel  figures  in  the  heavens 
trumpeting  <<  The  Lord  is  Risen  ** !  It  may 
be  futile  to  quarrel  with  all  this  in  our 
public  prints ;  but  it  may  be  gravely  ques- 
tioned whether  journalism  of  this  enter- 
prising sort,  that  uses  the  season  of  a 
sacred  church  festival  to  amuse  its  pa- 
trons with  art  jibes  at  the  fashions  and 
frivolities  of  the  time,  really  advances  re- 
ligion, helps  to  inculcate  reverence  for 
sacred  things,  or  even  conserves  good 
taste. 

Admiral  newey's  The  entrance  of  Admiral 
Political  Aspi'  Dewey  into  the  political 
arena  as  an  aspirant  for 
the  Presidency  has  caused  a  flutter  in  the 
Party  dove-cotes.  The  discovering  of  his 
political  affiliations  and  his  casting  about 
for  a  nomination  have  hardly  been  treated 
seriously,  however,  by  the  country,  since 
he  obviously  is  not  the  man  for  whom 
Destiny  has  been  waiting.  What  siren 
has  been  whispering  in  our  hero's  ear,  we 
know  not ;  but  it  is  a  pity,  we  think,  that 
he  has  apparently  dallied  with  some  coy 
one  and  listened  to  counsels  less  robust 
than  those  that  were  once  within  his  own 
breast.  It  is  of  course  a  worthy  aspira- 
tion in  Admiral  Dewey  that  he  should 
seek  the  honors  of  the  Presidency;  but 
can  we  feel  sure,  from  the  views  he  has 
expressed  about  the  office  and  its  duties, 
that  he  has  any  but  a  political  novice's 
notion  of  what  is  needed  in  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation,  or  has  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  what  is  expected  of 
the  holder  of  the  office,  who  should  be 
not  only  a  representative  man  and  real 
leader  in  politics,  but  possess  the  highest 
gifts  of  the  statesman  and  man  of  affairs  ? 
There  is  no  one,  we  feel  sure,  who  would 
write  with  other  than  the  most  kindly 
feelings  for  the  gallant  seaman  whom  the 


nation  holds  in  deservedly  high  honor; 
but  popular  idolatry,  though  amply  justi- 
fied  on  the  score  of  great  services  ren- 
dered to  the  country,  should  not  be  the 
passport  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift 
of  the  people,  if  there  is  no  special  fitness 
in  the  aspirant  to  the  office,  or  even  per- 
sonal desire  for  it.  save  as  an  afterthought 
or  an  ambition  of  yesterday  sedulously 
fanned  into  flame  by  party  manoeuvrers 
and  manifestly  indiscreet  friends. 

When  a  new  page  is  being  turned  in  the 
history  of  the  country  the  demand  is  more 
imperative  than  ever  for  a  great,  as  well 
as  an  experienced,  administrator  in  the 
office  of  President.  Were  the  Fates  kind 
to  the  nation  its  necessities  would  call 
forth  the  man  —  granting,  of  course,  that 
we  haven't  at  present  got  him.  Even  in 
Admiral  Dewey  it  is  possible  that  oppor- 
tunity, did  it  come  to  him,  might  develop 
the  talents  of  which  the  Commonwealth 
stands  in  great  need.  But  is  it  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  take  the  chance  of  this,  as  a 
tribute  to  a  merely  gallant  reputation  ? 

if 
British  Boyaity  Ireland's    star   is  in   these 

in  Ireland  times  happily  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  war  in  South  Africa,  however 
differently  opinion  may  view  its  outbreak, 
has  once  more  given  Irish  valor  a  chance 
to  display  itself;  and  in  what  it  has  ac- 
complished the  onlooking  world  —  a  world 
that  ever  admires  doughty  deeds  and 
chivalrous  actions  —  has  paid  the  tribute 
of  honor  and  applause.  Among  those  to 
be  touched  by  Irish  heroism  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  by  the  military  prowess  of 
Irish  generals  is,  naturally  enough,  Brit- 
ain's Queen,  who,  thanks  to  the  woman  in 
her  no  less  than  the  sovereign,  always 
knows  how  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment.  Actuated  by  a  happy 
idea,  and  moved  by  gratitude  for  the 
bravery  of  her  Irish  sons,  England's  aged 
Queen  and  Empress  has  this  year  ex- 
changed her  usual  spring  domicile  in  Italy 
for  one  in  Ireland's  capital,  which  unhap- 
pily she  has  long  neglected,  but  where, 
despite  that  fact,  she  has  been  received 
with  the  most  fervent  loyalty  and  a  most 
gratifying  and  all  but  universal  warmth 
of  welcome.  In  other  ways  also  has  Brit- 
ain, on  the  Queen's  initiative,  honored 
Erin,  and  not  only  by  paying  an  unusual 
compliment  to  the  national  emblem  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  but  by  issuing  a  military 
order  to  raise  and  equip  a  brigade  of  Irish 
Royal  Guards.     These  friendly  and  con- 
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ciliatory  overtures  on  Her  Majesty's  part, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say.  must  have  a 
beneficent  influence  on  a  people  so  sensi- 
tive to  praise  as  the  Irish ;  and  all  friends 
of  the  Celt — and  they  are  numberless — 
will  heartily  rejoice  at  the  new  turn  af- 
fairs have  taken,  especially  as  the  result 
must  be  not  only  to  placate  a  more  or  less 
disaffected  nation,  but  to  actively  stimu- 
late its  loyalty  and  good  feeling  to  the 
Crown  and  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
Aside,  however,  from  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  Queen's  act,  whatever  in  the 
future  this  may  be,  the  friends  of  Ireland 
have  occasion  to  rejoice  that  the  royal 
favor  is  shown  not  from  motives  of  State, 
but  from  a  hearty  and  sincere  admiration 
for  the  qualities  of  the  Irish  soldier  and 
from  the  high  value  the  Queen  and  the 
British  people  have  ever  placed  on  his 
services  in  the  country's  wars.  That  this 
significant  appreciation  will  have  happy 
and  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
There  will  in  all  probability  still  be  «irre- 
concilables  * ;  but  if  the  new  departure 
be  maintained  and  followed  up,  Irish  re- 
sentment will  in  time  give  place  to  a  hap- 
pier attitude  and  disaffection  will  be 
replaced  by  a  kindlier  and  more  auspicious 
sentiment. 

The  Detagaa  Arbitration,  in  the  Delagoa 
Bmy  AufOTd  g^y  Railway  case,  has  evi- 
dently not  gained  credit  either  by  the  issues 
of  the  award  or  by  the  delays  that  have 
taken  place  in  reaching  a  decision.  Ten 
years  have  passed  since  Switzerland  un- 
dertook to  arbitrate  in  the  matter,  and 
though  the  main  facts  in  the  case  are 
simple  enough  there  have  been  great  pro- 
crastination and  not  a  little  intentional  ob- 
struction, both  on  Portugal's  side  and  on 
that  of  the  Transvaal.  The  matter  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  originally  grew  out 
of  the  interest  which  Colonel  McMurdo, 
an  American  citizen,  had  in  a  concession 
obtained  in  1883  from  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment to  construct  fifty  miles  of  a  rail- 
way from  Lorenzo  Marques  (Delagoa 
Bay)  to  the  Transvaal  frontier.  This 
concession  McMurdo  transferred  to  a  firm 
of  Portuguese  contractors,  who  in  turn 
transferred  their  rights  to  an  English 
company,  the  Delagoa  Bay  and  East  Afri- 
can R.R.  Company,  Ltd.  The  road  was 
duly  built,  and  at  the  end  of  1887  was 
ready  to  be  operated,  but  here  the  trouble 
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began.  Though  the  road  had  been  con- 
structed under  a  government  concession 
and  in  accordance  with  plans  approved 
by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  the  latter 
took  exception  to  some  parts,  of  the 
completed  work  and  insisted  that  the 
concessionaires  should  make  considerable 
additions  to  the  road  and  carry  out  some 
supplementary  plans.  Protest,  in  the  state 
of  political  feeling  in  the  country,  being 
useless,  the  additions  were  made  by  the 
contractors,  but  owing  to  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances these  were  not  completed 
within  the  time  limit  set  for  their  accom- 
plishment. In  June.  1889,  the  concession 
was  in  consequence  revoked  and  the  road 
confiscated  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, which  has  since  retained  it  and  run 
it  for  its  own  gain. 

When  this  occurred,  the  debenture- 
holders,  having  failed  to  secure  redress, 
prevailed  upon  the  British  Grovemment  to 
intervene,  while  the  widow  of  Colonel 
McMurdo  (who  had  meanwhile  died)  be- 
sought the  United  States  Government  to 
take  up  the  matter  jointly  with  Britain. 
This  was  done,  and  Portugal  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration  — 
the  claim  for  damages  for  wrongful  ex- 
propriation of  the  road  being  $9,500,000, 
to  say  nothing  of  prospective  profits. 
Only  the  other  day,  after  exasperating 
delays  extending  over  ten  years,  the 
Swiss  arbitrators  announced  their  award, 
giving  to  the  claimants  the  sum  of  $3,062,- 
800,  with  simple  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
from  June  1889  —  an  award  manifestly  in- 
equitable, indeed  grossly  and  vexatiously 
so. 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  would 
seem  in  this  case  to  be  no  privilege  of  ap- 
peal; hence  the  wrong  has  to  be  borne 
and  the  glaring  injustice  submitted  to. 
How  the  tribunal  has  come  to  act  as  it  has 
may  some  day  appear:  meanwhile  the 
prevalent  notion  need  surprise  no  one 
that  political  prejudice  has  influenced  the 
arbitrators,  or  that  they  have  been  victims 
of  some  sinister  game  in  international 
politics.  Indeed,  there  is  strong  presump- 
tion of  this,  and  that  the  award  has  been 
purposely  kept  down  so  that  it  may  not 
be  more  than  impecunious  Portugal  can 
pay ;  for,  had  its  amount  been  larger,  the 
chances  are  that  the  railway  would  have 
been  taken  over  by  Britain,  together  with 
the  port  of  Delagoa  Bay,  which  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  we  know,  is  anxious  to 
possess,  especially  during  the  war  with 
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the  Transvaal.  In  the  event  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  being  unable  to 
meet  the  amount  of  the  award,  small  as 
it  is,  we  may  yet  see  a  considerable  slice 
of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  to  which  Bri- 
tain has  long  had  a  reversionary  title, 
pass  into  British  hands. 

The  War  <n  Little  of  prime  moment  has 
South  AfHca  happened  in  South  Africa 
since  our  last  chronicle  of  the  events  of 
the  war.  A  prolonged  halt  has  been  made 
by  Lord  Roberts  at  Bloemfontein,  and 
doubtless  for  good  reasons.  Most  onlook- 
ers, presumably,  expected  him  to  push  on 
after  the  enemy  when  Cronje's  army  had 
been  taken  prisoners  and  when  Boer  mor- 
ale  was  low ;  but  had  he  done  so  it  would 
have  meant  taking  grave  risks,  consider- 
ing the  stubborn  character  of  the  burgh- 
ers, the  great  distance  to  be  traversed, 
and  the  extent  of  communications  to  be 
kept  open,  besides  the  want  of  mounts 
for  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service  and  the 
serious  difficulties  of  transport  for  a  colos- 
sal army  of  invasion.  Apart  from  this,  it 
is  questionable  whether  General  Roberts's 
plans  were  sufficiently  matured  for  a  si- 
multaneous advance  by  his  own  and  by 
Sir  Redvers  Buller's  forces,  as  well  as  by 
the  expedition  dispatched  to  cross  Portu- 
guese territory  from  Beira  into  Rhodesia, 
thence  southward  to  aid  Colonel  Plumer 
to  relieve  Mafeking  and  converge  upon 
Pretoria  from  the  westward.  In  any  case 
there  was  not  a  little  that  Lord  Roberts 
could  do  by  sitting  still  for  a  while :  there 
was  the  politic  movement  to  win  over  the 
Free  Staters,  many  of  whom  were  tired 
of  the  war  and  had  been  dragooned  into 
it  by  Presidents  Kruger  and  Stejm  against 
their  will;  while  others  were  naturally 
anxious  about  their  homes  and  holdings, 
now  that  the  British  had  invaded  and 
practically  annexed  their  State  and  were 
in  occupation  of  the  capital.  The  Free 
Staters,  moreover,  were  disheartened  by 
defeat,  and,  though  conscious  that  they 
had  fought  valiantly  in  the  war,  they  had 
had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  pitted  against  their  superiors 
in  numbers  and  resources,  though  possi- 
bly not  in  strategy.  Nor  were  they  igno- 
rant of  the  terrible  severity  of  the  struggle 
they  had  passed  through  and  of  the  losses 
they  had  sustpined,  and  were  certain 
further  to  sustain,  in  standing  by  the 
Transvaalers  to  face  final  discomfiture 
and,  to  them,  a  disastrous  close  of  the  war. 


Many  of  them,  therefore,  left  the  ranks 
when  the  burghers  made  a  new  stand  at 
Kroonstad  and  submitted  to  the  British. 

That  there  is  much  still  to  be  accom- 
plished in  subduing  the  Orange  Free  State 
before  the  Vaal  is  reached  and  Pretoria  is 
assaulted,  is  evident  from  the  active  raid- 
ing which  the  Boers  have  daringly  carried 
on  of  late,  and  with  more  or  less  success. 
Nor  are  the  southern  sections  of  the  State 
or  even  the  northern  frontiers  of  Cape  Col- 
ony quite  pacific,  especially  in  the  border 
towns,  where  race  antagonisms  and  overt 
acts  of  rebellion  are  still  rife.  Mafeking, 
moreover,  has  yet  to  be  relieved,  while 
the  menacing  defiles  of  northeastern 
Natal  continue  to  occupy  the  attention 
and  dispel  the  feeling  of  security  of  Gen- 
eral BuUer's  command.  The  cordon  must 
soon  be  drawn  tight,  however,  round  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  burgher  republics^ 
as  the  British  commander  is  now  ready,, 
with  100,000  men,  to  begin  what,  hu- 
manly speaking,  must  be  an  irresistible 
march.  Nor  with  the  approach  of  winter 
and  the  lack  of  pasturage  on  the  veldt  for 
the  Boer  ponies,  and  even  of  food  for  the 
burghers,  can  the  Dutch  allies  be  as  for- 
midable as  they  have  hitherto  been  to  the 
British.  They  must  also  feel  seriously 
the  loss  of  such  leaders  as  Joubert  and 
Cronje,  and  even  the  French  free-lance,. 
Col.  Villebois  de  Mareuil, —  credited  with 
being  the  strategic  genius  of  the  Boer 
army. —  who  was  killed  in  a  British  raid 
led  by  General  Methuen.  Nor  is  Boer 
activity  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wepener^ 
where  it  has  been  menacing  a  British  col- 
umn, composed  chiefly  of  colonial  troops, 
likely  to  enure  to  the  burghers'  advantage, 
since  they  have  exposed  themselves  to  be- 
ing entrapped  by  forces  sent  from  Bloem- 
fontein for  its  relief.  A  few  weeks  now, 
however,  must  disclose  the  results  of  the 
waiting  game  played  by  Lord  Roberts  and 
bring  nearer  the  issues  of  the  conflict. 
What  these  will  be,  when  the  British  col- 
umns are  once  more  set  collectively  and 
aggressively  in  motion,  few  can  entertain 
a  doubt.  There  may  again  be  British  re- 
verses and  possibly  serious  checks,  with 
further  calamitous  loss  of  life;  but  the 
final  result  can  even  now  be  safely  pre- 
dicted. Nor  can  one  wish  that  the  in- 
evitable should  for  a  day  be  stayed,  since 
the  sooner  the  struggle  is  over  the  nearer 
will  be  reconstruction,  with  conciliation 
and  the  healing  operations  and  ameliorat- 
ing influences  of  Time  and  Peace. 
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DEBASING  THE  MODERN  DRAMA  — SOME  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S 

HEROINES 


THE  stand  recently  made  by  several  towns 
against  the  production  of  such  plays  as 
«The  Degenerates*  and  «Sapho» — 
though,  really,  it  is  stupid  to  put  them  in 
the  same  class  —  is  an  indication  that  the  for- 
bearance of  the  American  people  is  almost  at 
an  end  in  regard  to  debasing  dramatic  produc- 
tions. There  has  been  need,  apparently,  of 
censorship  on  the  part  of  the  people,  for  the 
evil  has  t)een  unabashed,  and  has  affected  a  na- 
tion naturally  modest  and  reticent  in  its  thought 
in  a  much  more  damaging  way  than  it  possibly 
could  have  affected  a  Latin  people.  There  is, 
for  example,  no  question  but  that  Daudet 
wrote  *  Sapho »  with  a  serious  and  courageous 
motive.  He  dedicated  it  to  his  son,  when  he 
should  become  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he 
meant  to  speak  in  a  voice  of  thunder  against 
all  sensual  allurements  of  an  unworthy  kind. 
The  judicious  read  the  book  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  tnat  motive,  and  lay  it  down  with  a  feel- 
ing that  the  sermon  is  a  strenuous  one,  and 
impossible  to  be  forgotten.  But  how  do  the 
thousands  who  purchase  the  cheap  paper  bound 
edition  from  vendors  on  the  street  read  the 
words  of  warning  ?  Not  as  a  warning,  surely. 
They  search  for  the  salacious  details,  they  are 
enamored  with  the  situations,  and  they  forget, 
in  the  end,  the  misery  for  which  they  might 
well  weep.  The  chagrin  of  the  soul — that 
wrings  no  pity  from  them !  The  head  bowed 
in  the  sorrow  of  shame  —  that  does  not  compel 
their  commiseration!  They  ask  each  other, 
this  vast  army  of  unreading,  simple-minded 
folk:  «Have  you  been  to  see  < Sapho? >  Have 
you  read  the  book?»  And  there  is  a  knowing 
look  in  eyes  which  belie  themselves  by  such  a 
leer. 

A  little  waitress,  twelve  years  of  age,  nodded 
cunningly  the  other  evening  as  she  served  two 
of  her  regular  patrons  and  said: 

«I  have  been  to  see  ^  Sapho.  >  I  saved  up 
ray  money,  and  I  sat  in  the  dollar  seats.  It 
was  very  nice:  now  I  am  going  to  read  the 
book.» 

There  is  need,  undeniably,  of  the  assumption 
of  the  r61e  of  dramatic  censor  which  a  number 
of  town  authorities  have  assumed. 

As  for  «The  Degenerates, »  that  has  not 
even  fine  folly  to  commend  it;  it's  art  is  too 
blurred  for  discernment.  Indeed,  it  is  profane 
to  use  the  word  art  in  connection  with  it. 

The  question  arises,  why  are  good  men  and 
women  so  eager  to  witness  the  exploitation  of 


an  unworthy  theme  ?  One  would  not  for  a 
moment  urge  the  contemplation  of  goodness 
alone.  Such  a  procedure  would  be  liable  to 
render  one  narrow  minded,  self-centred,  and 
unsympathetic.  The  shadow  is  with  us  and 
the  light;  the  storm  is  for  us  as  well  as  the 
calm ;  and  within  our  own  hearts  lies  the 
potentiality  that  might  make  of  us  the  worst  as 
well  as  the  best  of  human  creatures.  But  even 
this  will  not  explain  why  men  and  women  of 
essentially  high  and  aspiring  natures  will  g^ve 
countenance  to  a  thing  artistically  bad  and  mor- 
ally evil. 

Has  goodness  less  variety  than  vice?  Are 
the  sad  chromatics  of  sin  more  capable  of 
change  and  pregnant  of  theme  than  the  perfect 
major  harmony  ?  It  may  be  so.  Certainly,  no 
woman  of  all  the  majestic  procession  conjvired 
by  Shakespeare  into  counterfeit  life  can  lay 
a  surer  claim  to  immortality  than  those  three 
splendid  wantons,  Cleopatra,  Cressida,  and  the 
Dark  Lady,  for  love  of  whom  —  «by  the  ex- 
pense of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame  >> — Shake- 
speare wrote  a  portion  of  the  sonnets.  Not  one 
of  them  owed  her  existence  solely  to  the  im- 
agination. The  poet  did  not  create,  6ut  repro- 
duced their  fatal  charm,  drawing  from  dull 
chronicles  the  record  of  two,  and  from  his 
heart's  close  knowledge  the  bitter  sweetness  of 
the  third. 

Belike  he  fell  a  victim  to  all  of  them;  to 
Egypt's  queen,  greatest  of  all  the  hedonists 
who  ever  looked  sin  in  the  face  and  laughed ; 
to  Cressida,  of  peerless  charm  and  shallow 
remorses ;  to  the  Dark  Lady,  in  loving  whom 
he  was  foresworn.  Not  Pompey,  Caesar,  nor 
yet  Antony,  had  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
«  serpent  of  old  Nile  »  than  the  great  English- 
man, who,  for  the  plaudits  of  a  duller  queen, 
told  the  rich  story  of  this  queen  of  love.  Her 
wiles,  her  falsities,  her  faithfulness,  her  power, 
her  cruelty,  her  courage,  and  her  arrogance  he 
reproduced  till  each  consistent  inconsistency 
caused  her  to  live  in  the  mind  with  as  much  dis- 
tinctness as  if  she  paced  the  earth  in  Shake- 
speare's time  and  had  commended  to  his  <<  lips 
her  favoring  hand.* 

No  Russian  moralist  is  needed  to  tell  us  that 
the  two  sins  triumphant  are  Lust  and  War. 
By  such  crimes  may  the  world  attain  an 
Alexander  and  a  Helen,  a  Cleopatra  and  a 
Napoleon.  No  lesser  crime  wiU  serve  for  im- 
mortality, and  genius  must  wait  on  sin  to  give 
it  countenance. 
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IVOAfAJV^  AND    THE  HOME 


Shakespeare  set  himself  without  doubt  the 
task  of  portraying  in  Cleopatra  wantonness  in 
its  most  superb  estate.  To  have  kings  and 
emperors  for  lovers,*  kingdoms  for  gifts,  the 
world's  vast  riches  for  a  toy,  and  to  lure  honest 
men  to  speak  her  praise  —  that  was  the  trick. 
The  luscious  lips,  the  slant,  lascivious  eyes,  the 
little  haughty  head,  crammed  full  with  wit,  the 
voice  which  knew  a  thousand  intonations  strik- 
ing the  moment's  need  unerringly,  these  things 
become  again  living  fact^  in  reading  Shakes- 
peare's verse. 

Calm  Enobarbus  sings  her  praise  louder  than 
Antony. 

«  Would  I  had  never  seen  her ! »  cries  Antony, 
in  the  remorseful  moment  when  he  learns  of 
Fulvia's  death. 

«0,  sir!»  protests  Enobarbus,  <<Then  you 
had  left  unseen  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  which 
not  to  have  been  blest  withal  would  have  dis- 
credited your  traveL»  And  back  in  Rome  he 
makes  drunk  the  ears  that  listen  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  her  first  meeting  with  Antony, 

Of  all  the  sinners  feminine  who  frankly  dared 
to  sin,  who  made  no  prate  of  goodness  or  re- 
morse, cloaking  their  evil  doings  with  hypoc- 
risy, none  have  been  so  magificent  as  this 
woman  seen  through  Shakespeare's  eyes,  who 
was  all  the  more  iniluential  because  her  ways 
were  essentially  simple,  and  her  appeals  made 
to  the  fundamental  emotions.  To  deal  with 
life  and  death,  with  love  and  hate,  with  loyalty 
and  treachery,  distilling  the  quintessence  of 
sensation  from  each  and  every  one,  was  the  vo^ 
cation  of  this  incomparable  votary  of  pleasure 
—  this  consummate  hedonist  of  the  world. 

Cressida  was  quite  another  sort,  a  woman  of 
less  wit,  of  coarse  birth,  of  a  poor  quality  of 
pride.  With  what  protestations  did  she  part 
from  Troilus.  with  what  conjurations  and  ca- 
resses! Yet  before  he  had  emerged  from  the 
sweet  intoxication  of  those  farewells  she  was 
jesting  with  thft  generals  of  the  Grecian  camp, 
and  giving  a  kiss  by  way  of  salutation,  from 
Nestor  down  to  Menalaus. 

The  wavering  quality  of  Cressida's  mind, 
the  silly  half-regret,  with  the  sure  certainty 
that  after  all  the  pretty  play  of  scruple  she 
would  do  the  treacherous  thing,  makes  her  a 
baser  character  by  far  than  Cleopatra,  who, 
with  courage,  whistled  all  virtue  down  the 
wind,  and  stood  in  the  pride  of  her  wrong  do- 
ing, with  no  apology.  What  more  despicable 
creature  can  be  found  in  literature  than  Cres- 
sida, in  the  caressing  balm  of  the  Grecian  night, 
pla3dng  at  cross  purposes  with  Diomed  ?  Now 
she  offers  him  the  love-token  which  Troilus 
gave  to  her,  now  snatches  it  again ;  now  strokes 
her  new  lover's  cheek,  now  cries  on  Troilus, 
now  adjures  the  token  in  passionate  words : 

«  O,  all  you  godB.     O,  pretty,  pretty  pledge ! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee  and  me,  and  sighs  and  takes  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 
As  I  kiss  thee.    Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me ; 
He  that  takes  that  doth  take  my  heart  withaL* 


But  after  a  little  more  dalliance,  she  bids 
Diomed  keep  tryst,  and  calmly  shifts  the  re- 
sponsibility of  base  fickleness  to  her  sex. 

«  Ah,  poor  our  sex  I  this  fault  in  us  I  find. 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind : 
What  error  leads  must  then ;  O,  then  conclude 
Minds  swayed  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude  I  ■ 

So,  with  phrase  of  inimitable  contemptibil- 
ity,  Shakespeare  makes  Cressida  a  proverb  for 
inconstancy. 

Now  for  a  woman  of  different  mould  —  a 
woman  whose  wit  depended  no  whit  on  her 
beauty,  who  selected  poets  and  fine  gentlemen 
for  her  friends,  who  subordinated  her  love  to 
her  mood,  favoring  now  one  and  now  another 
man,  not  so  much  in  wantonness  of  mind,  appar- 
ently, as  because  of  a  fresh  desire  for  intel- 
lectual experiences.  Why  was  she  a  breaker  of 
the  conventions  at  all,  this  unknown  lady? 
Why,  being  so,  was  she  not  true  to  her  false 
self  ?  Why,  being  false  to  convention  and  to 
love  was  she  stiU  able  to  fascinate  for  years  a 
man  who  wanted  to  be  free  from  those  fascina- 
tions? 

The  guesses  hazarded  as  to  who  she  was, 
and  who  Shakespeare's  rival  was,  are  many: 
some  scholars  maintain  her  to  have  been  im- 
aginary—  allegorical  But  let  her  be  granted 
for  the  present  the  privileges  of  actuality,  and 
give  her  any  name  that  pleases,  so  it  be  not 
that  of  demure  Anne  Hathaway.  Perhaps  she 
was  Mary  Fitten,  perhaps  Elizabeth  Vernon. 
Perhaps  another.  It  is  of  little  consequence. 
It  suffices  that  she  was  the  inspiration  of 
sonnets  of  compliment,  sonnets  which  were  the 
cries  of  a  chained  soul,  conscious  of  foul  bonds, 
sonnets  which  were  sighs  for  honesty  from  one 
living  in  deceit,  and  shameful  regrets  of  one 
who  could  not  rise  to  purity  and  divorce  from 
his  besotted  soul  this  woman  of  heavy  step, 
unattractive  voice,  and  ill  coloring,  who,  by 
some  magic  of  the  mind,  some  supremacy  of 
will,  held  him  fast  to  his  rock  and  tortured  him 
Prometheus  fashion.  Of  all  the  gadfly  stings, 
none  pricked  so  sharply  as  the  stealing  of  the 
love  of  his  friend.  These  two.  whom  Shakes- 
peare had  brought  together,  shut  him  oat  from 
their  confidence,  tricked  and  left  him  to  the  tor- 
ments of  disappointed  trust — a  disappointment 
which  he  might  have  endured  with  some  phi- 
losophy had  it  appertained  merely  to  his  mis- 
tress, but  which  plunged  him  into  a  hell  of 
jealousy  when  it  involved  his  chosen  friend. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  suffering,  he  kept 
his  heart  true  to  the  well-loved  youth  in  cele- 
bration of  whose  charms  more  than  half  of  the 
sonnets  were  written. 

I«et  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.    I«ove  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove: 

Oh  no  I    It  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
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I«ove'fl  not  Tline*9  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  comi)a8S  come; 

I^ove  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

It  was  thus  that  Shakespeare  wrote  to  the 
fair  youth  who  was  his  friend;  he  penned  no 
such  lines  to  his  mistress,  for  even  in  his  best 
praise  to  her  there  lurked  a  covert  reproach. 
She  was  his  Circe,  who.  willing  his  servitude, 
left  him  no  power  of  escape. 

Hear  this  lament: 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren's  tears, 

DistiUed  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within, 
Applying  fears  to  hopes  and  hopes  to  fears, 

Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win. 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 

Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never. 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted 

In  the  distraction  of  this  maddening  fever  I 

O  benefit  of  iU  I  Now  find  I  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  belter ; 

And  ruined  love,  when  it  is  built  anew, 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 

So  I  return,  rebuked  to  my  content. 

And  gain  l^  ills  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 

Brave  words  those  at  the  last,  but  they  do 
not  convince,  and  seem  bom  of  the  courage  of 
pride  rather  than  the  comfort  of  the  soul. 
The  price  paid  for  this  compensating  know- 
ledge is,  by  the  poet's  own  showing,  much  too 
great 

Of  all  the  lines  he  ever  wrote  in  praise  of 
honor  or  of  purity,  all  the  chaste  sacrifices  of 
his  best  women,  of  all  his  epigrams,  preaching 
singleness  of  soul,  none  make  a  sermon  so  elo- 
quent as  this,  the  sorry  record  of  his  unlovely 
love  <*  enjoyed  no  sooner  but  despised  straight, » 
«  mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so.>>  So 
the  dark  lady  of  dark  deeds  attains  immortality 
by  reason  of  the  love  in  hate,  the  hate  in  love 


of  a  poet,  shackled  —  but  not  eyeless — who  be- 
held his  shame  and  depicted  it 

If  an  acquaintance  with  sin  must  reach  even 
the  innocent,  if  they  would  be  intelligent,  would 
it  not  better  reach  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  masters,  and,  moreover,  the  masters  who 
write  in  their  own  tongue  ?  The  ideas  of  differ- 
ent races  must  be  of  differing  sorts,  and  that 
which  a  Latin  may  read  and  in  which  he  may 
find  no  harm,  the  descendant  of  the  more 
sober  Germanic  races  reads,  with  less  wit,  to 
his  own  defilement  He  is  safer  to  keep  to  his 
own  poets  and  story-tellers  if  he  would  extract 
the  philosophy  best  fitted  for  him.  Those  who 
have  the  guiding  of  the  alert  young  modem 
mind,  which  will  be  checked  by  no  one,  may 
well  offset  against  the  pernicious  French 
psychological  tale,  the  record  of  Shakespeare, 
who  does  not  mislead. 

No  one  desires  to  know  any  of  the  mournful 
sisterhood  of  the  Dark  Lady  of  Shakespeare, 
who  learns  how  the  poet  tugged  at  chains 
that  would  not  give.  No  one  wishes  to  tread 
the  path  which  « Becky  Sharp »  chose  for 
her  young  feet — or  which  circumstances  chose 
for  them  who  sees  the  squalid  conclusion  of 
that  life.  Waywardness  acquires  no  charm 
commensurate  with  its  penalties,  when  these 
Englishmen  and  such  as  they  portray  it,  and 
the  teacher  of  literature  has  it  within  his  power,  . 
as  have  all  others  who  influence  fine  young 
minds,  to  make  them  feel  this. 

This  is  not  an  age  of  concealments.  The 
forests  are  cut  down  and  the  convents  laid  low, 
metaphorically  speaking,  and  all  the  people  are 
walking  along  the  highway  in  the  blaze  of 
noon.  They  are  destined  to  see  what  there  is 
to  see,  but  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  leaders  to 
help  them  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  wisdom  and 
of  tmth. 

chicaoo.  Elxa  W.  Psattie. 


l>rM«  im  Aj^ra  No  one  ought  to  buy  many 
costumes  or  gowns  just  now. 
Spring  commands  just  enough  to  tide  us  over 
till  May,  when  the  more  absorbing  subject  of 
the  summer  frock  is  entered  upon  in  real  earn- 
est Personally,  I  think  that  a  fresh  coat  and 
skirt,  and  perhaps  even  only  one  new  hat,  will 
tide  the  woman  who  can  renovate  her  other 
dresses  between  February  and  May.  Perhaps 
I  should  add  a  new  blouse.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  it  is  more  evening  than  day  costume  that 
has  to  be  studied.  Pastel  colorings,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  will  be  favored  for  the  tailor 
costume,  and  that  the  bolero  will  be  preferred 
to  the  coat  seems  more  than  likely.  The  dainty 
pastel  coloring^  befit  better  the  bolero  than  the 
more  serious-looking  coat.  If  the  bolero  comes 
several  inches  short  of  the  waist  it  will  be  all 
the  more  modish.  A  deep,  pleated  band,  some- 
thing ^  the  corselet  species,  fills  up  the  gap 


left  by  the  shortened  bolero.  They  are  very 
natty,  these  saucy  little  boleros,  and  boast 
pretty  buttons  and  stitchings  and  strappings. 
The  more  it  is  trimmed  in  this  correct  tailor 
fashion  the  more  it  is  pleasing.  Whether  we 
shall  most  favor  faced  cloth  or  the  rougher 
cheviot  and  homespun  for  our  spring  costumes 
I  hardly  like  to  predict  The  charming  pastel 
colorings  in  which  cheviots  have  been  produced 
put  them  right  forward  in  the  ranks  of  eligible 
fabrics.  .  .  .  These  rougher  fabrics  are 
happier  in  bolero  than  in  coat  formation.  The 
skirt  gathered  round  the  figure  will  scarcely  be 
considered  for  the  tailor  costume.  The  box- 
pleated  variety  and  those  that  have  a  number 
of  stitched-down  tucks  at  the  centre  of  the  bach 
are  the  more  likely  forms.  If,  as  is  foretold, 
the  Empire  and  Directoire  spirit  prevail  in 
stunmer  fashions,  it  is  possible  we  shall  see 
more  of  the  picture  hat  and  less  of  the  toque. 
—  Lady's  World.      . 
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^  Red  Pottage,^  It  IS  interesting  to  speculate 
by  Mary  Choi-  upon  the  possibilities  of  modem 
mandeiey  *  fiction  and  what  new  phase  of 
it  will  attract  the  popular  taste.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  good  books  of  the  past,  which  time 
has  tried,  the  reader's  craving  for  novelty  stim- 
ulated by  the  publisher's  and  author's  desire  to 
supply,  will  as  surely  produce  a  yearly  crop  of 
popular  novels  as  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  fol- 
lows the  blade  and  the  spring  planting.  Who 
shall  say  whether  the  choice  shall  fall  upon 
«Dodo,»  «The  Green  Carnation, »  «The  House 
of  the  Wolf,»  or  the  «  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  »?  The 
year  is  fortunate  that,  like  the  present,  tempts 
the  popular  taste  with  really  artistic  work  both 
in  historical  romance  and  in  fiction  of  contem- 
porary life. 

The  most  attractive  American  books  of  the 
year  are  historical  romances.  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  Janice  Meredith  and 
Richard  Carvel  through  the  perils  of  the  Revo- 
lution. We  have  revelled  in  the  still  more 
thrilling  scenes  of  early  colonial  history  with 
Ralph  Percy  and  Lady  Jocelyn,  hero  and  hero- 
ine of  the  old,  romantic  type,  yet  human  and 
lovable  withaL 

From  those  old  days  of  daring  deeds  it  is  a 
long  leap  into  the  modern  world  of  the  popular 
English  novel  of  the  season,  «Red  Pottage. » 
And  perhaps  the  most  striking  contrast  is  in 
the  unconventional  type  of  the  leading  char- 
acters. •  We  hesitate  to  say  hero  or  heroine. 
Many  a  novel  without  a  hero  has  been  written 
since  « Vanity  Fair,»  but  few  in  which  the 
faults  and  limitations  of  the  characters  have 
been  so  unsparingly  dealt  with. 

The  tragic  intensity  of  the  novel  is  hinted  in 
the  motto  « After  the  Red  Pottage  comes  the 
exceeding  bitter  cry.®  The  story  opens  with 
the  vivid  picture  of  a  young  man  who  has  sold 
his  birthright  ior  « red  pottage  »  and  is  begin- 
ning to  rue  his  bargain  and  look  for  a  way  out 
This  seems  easy  at  first,  but  in  a  few  hours  the 
consequences  of  his  sin  close  around  him  and 
appear  to  shut  out  all  hope  of  escape.  His 
struggles  against  fate,  his  repentance  and  spi- 
ritual awakening  under  the  influence  of  a  great 
love,  form  one  of  the  leading  threads  of  the 
plot  and  a  deeply  interesting  study  in  character 
development  *<  Love  and  repentance,  are  not 
these  the  great  teachers  ?  Some  of  us  so  frame 
our  lives  that  we  never  come  face  to  face  with 
either,  or  indeed  with  ourselves.     Hugh  came 


♦  ■  Red  Pottage.*    A  novel.    By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 
Forty-fiflh   thousand.     Post  8vo.     Cloth.     New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1900. 
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to  himself  at  last  He  saw  how,  whether  de- 
tected or  not,  his  sin  had  sapped  his  manhood, 
spread  like  a  leaven  of  evil  through  his  whole 
life,  laid  its  hideous  touch  of  desecration  and 
disillusion  even  on  his  love  for  Rachel.  It 
had  tarnished  his  mind,  his  belief  in  others, 
even  his  belief  in  good.  These  ideals,  these 
beliefs  had  been  his  possession  once,  his  birth- 
right He  had  sold  his  birthright  for  red  pot- 
tage. Until  now  he  has  scorned  the  red  pottage. 
Now  he  saw  that  his  sin  lay  deeper  even  in  his 
original  scorn  of  his  birthright,  his  disbelief  in 
the  Divine  Spirit  who  dwells  with  man.» 

Notwithstanding  his  repentance.  Hugh's 
character  is  too  weak  to  command  admiration 
or  wholly  to  enlist  our  sympathy.  His  rival. 
Dick  Vernon,  the  humorist  of  the  novel,  has 
far  greater  possibilities  of  heroism,  but  is  kept 
strictly  subordinate.  The  good  bishop,  who 
furnishes  the  wit  and  wisdom,  is  the  one  noble 
character.  These  two  we  should  like  to  know 
better. 

The  women  are  equally  unconventionaL  The 
most  interesting  character  is  Hester  Gresley, 
the  young  novelist  Hester,  her  books  and 
her  friends,  are  the  connecting  link  for  the 
other  threads  of  the  story.  Neither  she  nor 
her  friend  Rachel  corresponds  in  the  least 
to  the  conventional  heroine.  Neither  of 
them  is  beautiful,  though  Rachel  has  lovers, 
and  Hester's  are  of  the  past  The  beautiful 
women  are  pitiably  lacking  in  brains  and  moral 
principle. 

Though  this  is  in  every  sense  a  good  story, 
with  rapid  movement  and  striking  incidents, 
yet  the  chief  interest  is  in  the  characters.  To 
say  that  the  writer  has  unusual  psychological 
insight  is  a  weak  phrase.  Her  people  live  be- 
cause they  think,  feel,  and  act.  They  have 
souls  as  well  as  bodies,  we  might  almost  say 
rather  than  bodies;  for  the  habits  of  thought 
and  moral  fibre  of  most  of  them  are  more 
vividly  realized  than  their  manners  or  ap- 
pearance. 

The  great  charm  of  the  book  is  in  the  unique 
portrayal  of  the  artistic  temperament  Hester 
striving  to  pour  life  and  soul  into  her  book,  in 
the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  a  country  par- 
sonage, enlists  our  sympathy  fully  as  much  as 
the  lovers.  The  complicating  force  in  this 
thread  of  the  plot  is  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ment and  ideals  of  life.  Between  Hester's 
thought  and  inner  life  and  that  of  her  brother 
and  his  family  there  was  a  great  g^lf  fixed. 
A  recent  novel  called  « Differences »  has  been 
written  to  illustrate  the  irrevocable  separation 
of   classes.      But   these  differences   seem  as 
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nothing  to  the  intellectual  abyss .  that  some- 
times lies  between  members  of  the  same  family. 
When  Christ  came  upon  the  earth  to  arouse 
men's  souls  to  spiritual  life,  he  warned  his  fol- 
lowers that  a  man's  foes  should  be  those  of  his 
own  household.  His  words  are  too  often  sadly 
.true  of  this  time  of  spiritual  awakening  that 
has  come  to  these  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Christ's  spirit  speaks  to  the 
world  in  many  ways.  <*  To  some  of  us,»  as  to 
Hester,  « Christ  comes  in  the  dawn  of  the 
spiritual  life  walking  upon  the  troubled  waves 
of  art  And  we  recognize  Him  and  would  fain 
go  to  meet  Him.  But  our  companions  and  our 
fears  dissuade  us.  They  say  it  is  only  a  spirit, 
and  that  Christ  does  not  walk  on  water,  that 
the  land  whither  we  are  going  is  the  place  He 
has  Himself  appointed  for  us  to  meet  Him.  So 
our  little  faith  keeps  us  in  the  boat,  or  fails  us 
in  the  waves  of  that  wind-swept  sea.»  But 
those  who  are  dead  in  formalism  and  blind  to 
the  spirit  of  their  own  times  can  have  no 
apprehension  of  such  aspirations.  Any  new 
ideals,  however  reverent,  any  criticism  of  the 
old,  are  to  them  a  serious  stumbling-block. 
Hence  the  bitterness  of  continued  misunder- 
standing that  harasses  so  many  lives.  No 
wonder  it  was  said  of  Hester  after  her  visit  to 
the  bishop: 

*  She  had  experienced  the  rest— better  than  sleeps 
of  being  understood,of  being  able  to  say  what  she  thought 
without  giving  ofiFence. 

«...  But  perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  to  feel  compassion 
for  persons  like  Hester,  for  if  they  have  many  evil  days 
and  weeks  in  their  usually  short  lives,  they  have  also 
moments  of  sheer  bliss,  hours  of  awed  contemplation 
and  of  exquisite  rapture,  which  possibly,  in  the  long  run, 
«qual  the  more  solid  joys  of  a  good  income  and  a  good 
digestion.* 

In  the  handling  of  the  plot  Miss  Cholmon- 
deley  is  not  so  happy  as  in  character  delinea- 
tion. The  influence  of  the  romantic  revival 
and  of  the  lurid  work  of  Hall  Caine  and  his 
followers  is  to  tempt  young  writers  to  strain 
after  sensational  and  tragic  effects.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  writer  has  yielded  something 
to  the  populxu'  demand  for  a  thrilling  tale,  espe- 
cially in  the  catastrophes.  One  at  least,  the 
burning  of  Hester's  book,  lacks  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  great  art.  We  resent  the  unnecessary 
sacrifice  and  suffering,  for  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  country  person  could  be  quite  so  short- 
sighted. 

But  it  seems  ung^rateful  to  bring  any  adverse 
criticism  to  so  strong  and  artistic  a  piece  of 
work.  The  style  is  easy  and  unobtrusive. 
The  writer  has  the  art  <rf  saying  adequately 
what  she  means;  often  picturesquely,  and 
sometimes  with  marked  dramatic  effect.  We 
cannot  wonder  as  we  lay  the  book  aside  at  the 
hearty  welcome  it  has  received,  for  perhaps  no 
novel  since  « Trilby »  and  the  « Prisoner  of 
Zenda*  has  taken  the  reading  public  so  com- 
pletely by  storm.  Perhaps  few  have  better 
deserved  popularity  since  ^Adam  Bede>^  and 
«  Loma  Doone.»  E.  A.  V, 


<<  Flame,  Eiee-  It  is  a  grand  aim,  as  well  as  a 
trinity  and  legitimate  and  potential  one, 
the  Camera  »  that  man  should  seek  to  know 
the  universe  in  which  he  lives.  No  less  worthy 
is  the  ambition  that  desires  to  trace  the  pro- 
gressive visible  steps,  so  far  as  science  has  dis- 
closed them,  in  the  evolution  of  the  earth,  and 
to  understand,  utilize,  and  control  its  subtle 
and  long-hidden  forces.  Time  once  was  when 
it  would  have  been  deemed  impious  by  one's 
fellows  to  intrude  into  these  mysteries,  while 
investigators  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
stoned  for  rashly  giving  currency  to  unorthodox 
opinion  concerning  the  things  they  have  in- 
quired into  and  studied.  Galileo,  we  know, 
when  he  declared  "that  the  earth  moved,  had 
formally  to  disavow  the  so-called  heresy,  and 
when  Copernicus  had  like  truths  to  relate  he 
was  forced  to  put  them  in  mystic  guise  for  the 
esoteric  few.  Even  in  our  own  day  we  know 
what  it  cost  Darwin  in  gfiving  currency  to  his 
epochal  doctrine  accounting  for  the  natural  ori- 
gin of  species.  We  have  since  got  bravely  over 
these  prejudices  and  timidities,  and  to-day  the 
world  glories  in  the  achievements  of  science  and 
seeks  daily,  at  the  hand  of  astronomer,  biolo- 
gist, chemist,  or  physicist,  for  the  disclosure  of 
some  secret  of  nature  that  has  long  baffled  re- 
search, the  story  of  some  new  and  sensational 
discovery  or  invention  that  may  revolutionize 
industry,  increase  production,  or  vastly  cheapen 
or  otherwise  improve  it.  The  practical  bene- 
fits of  all  this  to  mankind  are  apparent,  and  the 
marvel  is  great  at  what  investigation  in  our 
day  has  brought  to  light  and  how  varied  as 
well  as  beneficent  are  the  uses  to  which  each 
new  discovery  is  instantly  put 

No  small  part  of  what  we  in  this  modem  age 
owe  to  the  scientist  and  investigator  we  owe 
also  to  the  historian  and  expositor  of  the 
achievements  of  science.  This  debt  is  espe- 
cially due  to  the  author  of  a  book  whose  full 
title  is  appended,  and  which  has  just  come  to 
us  from  the  press  of  the  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Co.,  of  New  York.*  The  volume  is  the  work 
of  an  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  field  of  prac- 
tical science  and  an  enthusiastic  as  well  as  in- 
structive reciter  of  its  many  and  wonderful 
latter-day  achievements.  Besides  having  a 
wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  the  age,  Mr.  lies 
has  delightful  gifts  as  a  narrator,  which  add 
g^atly  to  the  attractions  of  his  book.  The 
work  reads  fike  a  rotnance,  so  captivatingly  is 
the  story  told  of  man's  hiastery  of  the  elements 
and  his  command  of  the  forces  of  nature  that 
have  made  not  only  for  his  comfort,  but  in  the 
utilization  of  which  he  has  enlarged  his  intel- 
lectual capacities,  widened  the  horizon  of  his 
thought,  and  in  the  transformation  of  industry 


♦  ■Flame,  Blectridty,  and  the  Camera.  Man's  Pro- 
gress from  the  First  Kindling  of  Fire  to  the  Wireless 
Telegraph  and  the  Photography  of  Color.*  By  George 
lies.  Profusely  Illustrated.  New  York:  The  Double- 
day  &  McClure  Co.    Price  $2.00  rui.     [First  Notice.] 
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has  added  enormously  to  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  nations.  The  work  manifestly 
shows  great  and  painstaking  research  and  a 
fervid  interest  in  the  many  important  subjects 
treated  of,  which,  with  the  qualities  of  a  ludd 
and  entertaining  literary  style  in  the  author, 
impart  high  value  to  the  volume.  That  we 
are  not  overstating  the  merits  of  the  work  may 
be  judged  by  a  quotation  from  the  opinion  of 
Professor  John  Fiske,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
the  great  American  authority  on  Evolution 
and  notable  writer  on  History  and  Philosophy. 
The  manuscript  of  Mr.  Iles's  work,  it  seems, 
was  submitted  to  Prof,  Fiske,  who  wrote  of  it 
to  the  author  as  follows: 

«I  have  read  your  book  with  an  intense  interest 
growing  into  red-hot  enthusiasm.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  boolu  that  I  have  seen  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Your  points  are  so  well  taken,  so  happily  and  richly  W- 
lustrated  with  examples,  and  their  bearing  on  the  main 
argument  is  so  skilfully  kept  in  view,  that  the  result  is 
to  my  mind  a  truly  great  book,  and  I  venture  to  predict 
for  it  a  great  future.* 

It  would  in  many  respects  be  hardly  possible 
to  over-praise  the  work,  unless  one's  interests 
were  unaroused  in  the  marvels  of  the  age  in 
discovery  and  invention  and  the  reader  were  in- 
different to  the  piquantly  told  story  of  the  evo- 
lution of  man  and  his  mental  powers  from  the 
savage  estate  to  that  of  the  present-day  savant 
and  highly-endowed  investigator.  Nor  if  we 
consider  the  range  of  the  volmne  and  its  vari- 
ety of  interest,  from  the  first  uses  of  flame  by 
primitive  man  and  its  application  to  his  early 
needs  to  the  era  when  as  a  potter  he  makes  use 
of  clay  for  his  domestic  utensils  and  um  re- 
ceptacles, later  on  to  be  replaced  by  the  utilities 
of  the  metals,  down  to  our  own  age  of  steam  as 
a  motive  power  and  the  harnessing  and  utiliza- 
tion of  electricity,  can  we  withhold  our  com- 
mendation of  the  thought  and  enthusiasm  that 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  book  or  of  the 
gifts  of  the  writer  who  has  told  the  story  so 
simply  and  untechnically.  The  range  indeed 
is  such  that  much  of  what  the  volume  treats  of 
has  hitherto  been  accessible  only  in  encyclopee- 
dic  articles,  and  there  generally  related  in  dry, 
bald,  and  unattractive  guise.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  wonders  of  our  scientific  age  are 
set  forth  compactly  and  with  ample  knowledge 
of  the  facts  narrated  and  expounded,  while  the 
story  is  fascinatingly  told  with  the  attractive 
gifts  of  the  expert  and  accomplished  expositor. 
Nowhere  else,  we  venture  to  say,  has  so  lively 
and  informing  an  account  t)een  given  to  the 
world  of  the  victories  of  research  and  ingenuity 
which  group  themselves  round  the  uses  of  fire, 
electricity,  and  photography. 

In  the  mass  and  attractiveness  of  the  matter 
which  Mr.  lies  has  dealt  with,  it  is  difficult,  in 
a  cursory  notice  of  the  work,  to  point  to  any 
special  chapter  or  chapters  as  of  prime  interest 
either  to  the  scientific  or  to  the  lay  reader. 
Perhaps  those  that  deal  with  liquid  air  and  the 
market  uses  and  value  of  intense  cold,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  «  Banishment  of  Heat,»  and  with 


electricity  in  the  service  of  the  mechanic  and 
engineer,  are  among  those  to  which  the  reader 
will  turn  with  greatest  avidity,  as  well  as  to  the 
chapters  that  expound  the  principles  of  wireless 
telegraphy  and  the  Roentgen  X-rays,  and  that 
relate  the  application  of  photography  and  elec- 
tricity to  the  astronomer's  uses  in  the  observa-^ 
tion  and  mapping  out  of  the  nightly  wonders  of 
the  heavens.  Another  chapter  of  prime  inter- 
est in  the  book  is  that  which  treats  of  the  tele- 
phone and  the  various  stages  which  that  marvel 
of  our  time  has  passed  in  its  utilization  from 
complexity  to  simplicity  —  from  Reis's  early 
devisings,  in  1861,  for  the  transmission  of  music 
and  simple  vowel  sounds  to  the  expanded  utili- 
ties and  responsiveness  ot  the  long-distance 
systems  of  telephonic  communication. 

In  a  future  issue,  we  hope  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  this  interesting  book  and  to  justify 
more  fully  the  value  we  place  upon  it,  as  one 
of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  ac- 
counts we  have  met  with  of  the  progress  of 
invention  and  discovery  in  our  time.  In  dos- 
ing our  present  comments,  we  append  a  short 
extract  from  the  volume  as  an  example  of  Mr. 
Iles's  thoughtful  yet  lively  style.  The  extract 
treats  popularly  of  the  gains  and  achievements 
of  electricity: 

«  However  much  new  knowledge  may  do  with  elec- 
tricity in  the  laboratory,  in  the  factory,  or  in  the  ex- 
change, some  of  its  best  work  is  already  done.  It  is  not 
likely  ever  to  perform  a  greater  feat  than  placing  all 
mankind  within  ear-shot  of  each  other.  Were  elec- 
tricity unmastered  there  could  be  no  democratic  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  To^lay  the  drama  of 
national  affairs  is  more  directly  in  view  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  than,  a  century  ago,  the  public  business  of 
Delaware  could  be  to  the  men  of  that  little  State.  And 
when  on  the  broader  stage  of  international  politics  mis- 
understandings arise,  let  us  note  how  the  telegraph  has 
modified  the  hard-and-fast  rules  of  old-time  diplomacy. 
To-day,  through  the  columns  of  the  press,  the  facts  la 
controversy  are  instantly  published  throughout  the 
world,  and  thus  so  speedily  give  rise  to  authoritative 
comment  that  a  severe  strain  is  put  upon  negotiators 
whose  tradition  it  is  to  be  both  secret  and  slow. 

«  Railroads,  with  all  they  mean  for  civilization,  could 
not  have  extended  themselves  without  the  telegraph  to 
control  them.  And  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  the 
sinews  and  nerves  of  national  life,  the  prime  agencies  in 
welding  the  diverse  and  widely  separated  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union.  A  Boston  merchant  builds  a 
cotton-mill  in  Georgia ;  a  New  York  capitalist  opens  a 
copper-mine  in  Arizona.  The  telegraph  which  informs 
them  day  by  day  how  their  investments  prosper  tells 
idle  men  where  they  can  find  work,  where  work  can 
seek  idle  men.  Chicago  is  laid  in  ashes,  Charleston  top- 
ples in  earthquake,  Johnstown  is  whelmed  in  flood,  and 
instantly  a  continent  springs  to  their  relief.  And  what 
benefits  issue  in  the  strictly  commercial  uses  of  the  tele- 
graph !  At  its  click  both  locomotive  and  steamship 
speed  to  the  relief  of  famine  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 
In  times  of  plenty  or  of  dearth  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  merged  and  are  brought  to  every  man's  door.  Not 
less  striking  is  the  neighborhood  guild  of  science,  bom, 
too,  of  the  telegraph.  The  day  after  Roentgen  an- 
nounced his  X-rays,  physicists  on  every  continent  were 
repeating  his  experiments  —  were  applsring  hiis  discov- 
ery to  the  healing  of  the  wounded  and  diseased.  Let  an 
anti-toxin  for  diphtheria,  consumption,  or  yellow  fever 
be  proposed,  and  a  hundred  investigators  bend  their 
skill  to  confirmation  or  disproof,  as  if  the  suggestor 
dwelt  next  door.* 

G.M.  A. 
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THE   PASSION   PLAY  AT  OBER-AMMERGAU 


Ober-Ammergau  is  but  a  quiet  Bavarian 
village  of  some  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants, yet,  from  present  indications,  as 
an  attraction  this  year  for  American 
tourists  it  will  be  equalled  only  by  the  great 
Paris  Exposition.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  a  broad,  high  valley,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  mountain  ranges,  and 
through  which  flows  the  swift  and  sparkling 
Ammer, —  the  scenery  speaks  to  us  of  peace  and 
simplicity,  idylls  and  pastorals.  It  is  the  most 
appropriate  place  in  the  world  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  that  spectacle  which,  as  an  embodiment 
of  simple  old-world  faith  and  piety,  is  without 
parallel  in  our  day.  And  it  is  here  that  the 
famous  Passion  Play  is  enacted  every  ten 
years,  in  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  vow  made  by 
the  villagers  in  1633. 

As  a  village,  Ober-Ammergau  is   in   itself 
characteristic     It  rejoices  in  a  far  more  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  population  than  would  be 
found  in  any  British  hamlet  or  American  vil- 
lage equally  remote.     It  is  less  prim  and  mon- 
otonous than  the  Swiss  village,  less  quaint  and 
more  refined  than  the  Flemish,  cleaner  than 
the  Italian,  more  rural  and  primitive  than  the 
North  Grerman.     Built  on  the  medieval  high- 
way between  Venice  and  Augsburg,  it  still  re- 
mains under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the 
famous  monastery  of  Ettal,  two  miles  away. 
The  inhabitants  have  always  made  a  scanty 
livelihood  by  carving  wooden  images  of  the 
saints,  altar-pieces,   cruciflzes  and,   more   re- 
cently— as  the  commercialism  of  the  vast  out-  . 
side  world  crept  in  —  toys  and  useful  articles  of 
household   furniture.      Glancing  through   the 
windows,  one  is  struck  at  once  by  the  display 
of  exquisitely  carved  wood  and  ivory  ornaments. 
This  handicraft  has  a  certain  effect  in  refining 
and  cultivating  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  work- 
ers, and  it  accounts  in  part  for  that  dramatic 
and  scenic  skill  which  has  so  astonished  the 
world.     It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is 
something  classic  in  the  rare  union  amongst 
these  simple  villagers  of  perfect  placidity,  con- 
tentment,  and    simplicity,    with  high  artistic 
skill  — something  that  reminds  us  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Passion  Play  consists  of  eighteen  acts  or 
scenes,  together  with  a  prologue  or  introduc- 
tion.    Like  other  mysteries  and  miracle  plays 
it  was  originally  written  in  doggerel  (the  man- 
uscript of  which  the   burgomaster   still   pre- 
serves).    Aside  from  the  difference  in  the  cast 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  play  from  its  last 
production.     The  scenery  is  all  new,  as  well  as 


the  costumes.  The  book  is  the  composition  of 
the  Benedict  monk,  Othmar  Weiss,  who  de- 
lighted in  the  stilted  language  introduced  by 
King  Max,  of  Bavaria.  In  short,  the  Passions- 
Speil  is  a  product  of  the  ancient  communal 
German  life,  animated  by  the  old  guildic  local 
spirit 

The  play  itself  begins  with  Christ's  entry  into 
Jerusalem;  but  a  series  of  tableaux  vivants 
from  Old  Testament  history  alternate  with  the 
acted,  spoken  scenes  of  which  they  are  emblem- 
atical The  while,  in  order  that  the  specta- 
tors may  understand  the  meaning  of  the  living 
pictures  and  their  connection  with  the  scenes 
of  the  acted  tragedy,  a  chorus  is  introduced 
with  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  chorus  in  the 
classic  Greek  plays.  Their  part  is  to  explain 
and  make  intelligible  the  action  of  the  drama, 
and  to  engage  in  a  kind  of  running  commentary 
upon  it  Regarding  the  studies  of  costume  and 
attitude,  many  are  easily  recognized  copies  of 
pictures  in  the  galleries  of  Munich.  Incredible 
as  it  may  sound,  it  is  the  Passion  Play  that  has 
demonstrated  the  possibilities  and  the  tremen- 
dous impressiveness  of  the  historic  drama. 

The  rdles  have  been  assigned  by  the  vote  of 
a  large  committee  of  citizens,  after  long  and 
careful  discussion  of  natural  adaption  in  char- 
acter and  personal  appearance,  and  are  allotted 
for  the  coming  season  as  follows:  Christ,  Anton 
Lang:  speaker  of  prologue,  Joseph  Mayer; 
Mary,  Anna  Plunger;  Pilate,  Sebastian  Bauer; 
Petrus,  Thomas  Rendl;  John,  Peter  Rendl; 
leader  of  chorus,  Jacob  Rutz.  Herr  Lang,  the 
burgomaster,  is  general  manager,  and  Edward 
Lang  is  musical  director.  Peter  Rendl,  who 
plays  John,  hoped  to  interpret  the  Saviour  this 
season,  but  the  committee  decided  that  he 
lacked  bodily  strength  to  meet  the  physical 
requirements  of  the  r61e,  which  are  unusually 
exhausting.  Joseph  Mayer,  now  speaker  of  the 
prologue,  fainted  during  the  sacrificatory  specta- 
cle on  several  occasions  at  the  performances  of 
ten  years  ago,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  a  man 
of  magnificent  physique,  standing  six  feet  in  his 
stockingfs.  In  fact,  Mayer's  loving  wife  feared 
that  he  would  not  live  through  the  season,  and 
during  the  crucifixion  scene  she  always  re- 
mained in  his  dressing-room,  ready  to  minister 
to  him  on  his  descent  from  the  Cross. 

The  old  wooden  playhouse  of  former  years 
has  been  demolished  and  one  of  iron  has  been 
erected  in  its  place  for  the  representations  o£ 
the  present  year  (1900).  The  new  building, 
which  will  accommodate  6,000  spectators,  Is 
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roofed  over,  with  the  exception  of  the  stage 
end.  which  is  still  left  open  to  the  sky  and  to 
the  mountains,  to  heighten  the  illusion.  The 
rear  half  of  the  stage  —  the  largest  in  the  world 
—  is  cut  oflf  from  view  by  a  drop  curtain  during 
the  scenes  laid  in  Jerusalem  itself,  the  curtain 
completing  a  prospective  view  of  the  Jewish 
capital  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  stage  is 
to.  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
550  people  in  the  cast. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  attendance  this 
year  wUl  be  larger  than  ever;  the  applications 
already  on  hand  (there  are  over  7,000  .from 
America  alone)  go  to  show  that  even  standing- 
room  will  be  fully  taxed.  The  representations 
will  take  place  on  the  following  dates: 

May  20th  (Grand  Rehearsal),  21st,  and  27th. 

June  4th,  loth,  i6th,  17th,  24th,  and  29th. 

July  ist,  8th,  15th.  i8th,  22d,  and  29th. 

Aug^t  5th,  8th,  1 2th,  15th,  19th,  25th,  and 
26th. 


September  2d,  8th,  9th,  15th,  22d,  and  30th. 

Those  Americans  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  the  Passion  Play  this  year  will  find 
that  their  emotions  will  be  played  upon  as 
never  before;  that  this  drama  which  to  us  may 
appear  so  sacrilegious  expresses  in  the  Bavarian 
highlands  a  sincere  faith  and  feeling ;  that  the 
decennial  repetition  of  the  spectacle  has  now  be- 
come as  essential  in  the  chronology  of  the  peas- 
antry of  the  valley  of  the  Ammer,  as  the 
Olympic  games  were  to  the  Greeks.  And  for 
days  and  days  after  witnessing  the  solemn  per- 
formance they  will  still  seem  to  hear  the  voices 
of  those  demi-celestial  beings,  the  guardian 
spirits — seem  to  hear  the  guttural  murmurs  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  demanding  the  sacrifice,  with 
the  mild  expostulations  of  Gamaliel  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  the  dignified  but  yielding  tones 
of  Pilate;  and,  rising  above  the  whole,  the 
hoarse  clamor  of  the  rabble,  crying:  « Crucify 
Himl  Crucify  Him !» 

Dktroit,  Mich.  Ingram  A.  Pylb. 


SNOW  CRYSTALS  AS  DESIGNS  FOR  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES 


THE  most  beautiful  productions  of  art  are 
often  the  most  perfect  representations 
of  nature.  When  geometrical  forms  are 
used  in  artistic  work,  the  infinite  variety 
found  among  crystals  offers  a  collection  which 
no  imagination  or  invention  could  equal.  Each 
crystallized  substance  has  its  own  law  of  forma- 
tion, which  is  never  violated,  although  it  may 
be  obscured  or  modified  by  circumstances. 
The  precious  stones  that  add  their  beauty  to 
the  fair  hand  that  wears  them  are  examples 
of  crystals  whose  irregularities  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  lapidary's  art  But  snowflakes, 
and  other  water  crystals  that  form  freely 
and  slowly,  are  perfectly  symmetrical,  being 
bounded  by  straight  lines  and  invariable  angles 
of  sixty  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees. 
Crystals  of  ice  and  frost,  like  the  precious 
stones  which  were  formed  under  tremendous 
pressure,  are  influenced  and  generally  deformed 


by  the  bodies  that  support  them.  Even  without 
such  modifications  which  are  often  very  beauti- 
ful,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  forms  of 
water  crystals  as  seen  in  snow.  A  collection  of 
these  forms  would  furnish  not  only  suggestions, 
but  also  working  designs  to  any  artist  engaged 
in  mosaic  work  or  in  any  kind  of  designing 
where  plane  geometrical  figures  are  used ;  they 
may  be  adapted  to  wall-paper  and  draperies, 
to  the  centres  and  comers  of  table-covers,  to 
lace-work,  and  to  china  decoration.  Although 
nature  works  snowflake  designs  only  in  white, 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  combination  of  har- 
monious colors  may  not  be  used  in  each  figure, 
and  a  great  variety  of  figures  may  be  used  in 
one  composition.  As  the  designs  occur  in  na- 
ture, we  find  that  each  snow-storm  has  its  own 
predominant  tyx)e,  so  that  long-continued  ob- 
servations are  necessary  to  make  a  large  collec- 
tion of  forms.  George  H.  Johnson,  Sc.  D., 
in  the  «  Art  Amateur.* 


PHOTOGRAPHY   A   NEW   DEPARTURE 


HOWEVER  far  draughtsmen,  illuminators, 
painters,  etchers,  may  have  carried 
verisimilitude,  there  was  no  essential 
advance  in  imitative  art  down  to  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  the 
company  of  artists,  recent  and  remote,  glorious 
and  inglorious  alike,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest,  had  but  one  method  in  copying  nature  — 
to  express  line  by  line,  stroke  by  stroke,  what 
their  eyes  saw  before  them.  Their  vision 
might  be  distorted  or  dull,  their  brains  care- 
less or  unfaithful  in  allying  eye  with  hand; 
their  fingers  might  be  clumsy,  their  tools  or 
pigments  faulty  or  inadequate.  By  all  this  did 
reproduction  fall  short  of  its  original,  or  erro- 


neously surpass  it  and  so  set  down  error  instead 
of  truth.  It  was  left  for  the  nineteenth  century 
to  make  the  faithful  touch  of  light  limn  its  own 
impressions  with  more  and  more  accuracy  of 
form  and  of  color,  with  illusions,  too,  of  relief 
and  motion,  while  images  which  find  no  re- 
sponse in  the  eye  are  in  a  most  indirect  and 
unexpected  manner  disclosed  to  sight  As 
photographer  man  enters  upon  a  new  career 
as  Initiator,  reserving  for  his  hand  and  eye 
those  high  tasks  which  they  alone  may  ac- 
complish, deputing  to  the  retina  of  the  camera, 
to  the  play  of  chemic  affinity,  the  labor  of  seiz- 
ing every  radiance  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
—  From  «  Flame,  Electricity,  and  the  Camen,"  by 

George  Ilxs. 
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THE   MANUAL  TRAINING   IDEA^ 


WHEN  I  began  to  teach  in  1858  I  some- 
times heard  it  said  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  boys  could  be  taught 
the  use  of  tools  in  school.  I  re- 
garded the  notion  at  the  time  as  a  visionary 
one.  The  school  had  no  business  with  tools; 
they  belonged  to  the  home,  to  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship, to  the  workshop.  It  would  be  the 
wildest  extravagance  for  the  schools  to  take 
them  up.  What  tools  should  they  teach  ?  What 
trades  should  take  precedence  ?  What  should 
be  done  with  the  girls  meanwhile  ?  Does  edu- 
cation lie  that  way  ?  So  I  put  the  matter  aside 
as  a  harmless  speculation. 

I  had  a  feeling,  however,  at  the  very  begfin- 
ning  ojmy  teaching,  that  it  profited  a  pupil,  not 
simply  to  read  or  to  hear  how  a  thing  is  done, 
but  to  see  it  done ;  nay,  when  conditions  should 
permit,  which  I  thought  they  seldom  did  in  the 
schools  of  the  times,  to  do  it  himself.  I  studied 
chemistry  under  a  good  teacher,  but  I  neither 
performed  nor  saw  performed  a  chemical  ex- 
periment while  I  was  in  the  class.  Pictures  of 
apparatus  and  descriptions  of  processes  had  to 
satisfy  me.  In  college  I  saw  chemical  experi- 
ments for  the  first  time,  to  my  great  delight 
and  profit,  but  I  had  no  hand  in  them.  In- 
deed, I  cannot  recall  that  I  did  in  any  manual 
way  a  single  piece  of  scientific  work,  outside  of 
the  analysis  of  plants,  during  my  entire  college 
course.  When,  as  a  teacher,  I  tried  a  few 
chemical  experiments  before  my  class,  I  did  so 
because  they  interested  me  and  I  thought  they 
would  interest  my  pupils ;  they  helped  me  and  I 
thought  they  would  help  them.  As  I  slowly 
worked  them  up,  without  previous  experience 
in  the  work,  I  became  conscious  of  a  clarifica- 
tion of  my  knowledge,  of  an  increased  grip 
upon  my  subject,  and  often  remarked,  «  Surely 
the  best  way  to  learn  a  subject  is  to  try  to  teach 
it.» 

I  had  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  doing  such  things 
for  my  pupils,  and  there  was  a  further  incentive 
in  the  evident  pleasure  of  my  pupils  in  seeing 
what  I  did.  I  prized  the  exhilaration  in  self 
that  comes  from  showing  novel  things  to  others 
rather  more  than  the  exhilaration  in  others  that 
comes  from  finding  things  out  for  themselves. 
At  any  rate,  I  did  not  so  much  ask  my  pupils  to 
observe  for  themselves  as  I  sought  to  have 
them  see  what  I  saw  and  hear  what  I  had  to 
say.  I  was  the  active  one ;  they  were  the  pas- 
sive.    Had  any  one  said  to  me  at  this  time. 


«Now  what  you  are  doing  yourself  for  your 
pupils  is  just  what  they  ought  to  be  doing 
themselves, »  I  might  have  assented  to  the  sug- 
gestion as  ideally  a  good  one,  but  I  certainly 
would  have  scouted  it  as  impracticable.  The 
schoolhouse  where  I  taught  was  not  adapted  to 
such  work ;  the  committee  had  no  money  for  it ; 
the  public  would  not  stand  the  expense  of  it; 
pupils  would  cut,  bum,  and  poison  themselves 
in  doing  it ;  parents  could  not  see  the  sense  of 
it,  and  would  not  tolerate  the  thought  of  it;  I 
had  no  time  to  give  to  it;  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  keep  my  head  above  water  with  my  own 
humble  undertakings. 

There  was  a  field,  however,  in  which  I  could 
arrange  for  individual  work  involving  the  use 
of  the  hands  and  the  senses  and  the  bodily  ac- 
tivities,— laboratories  of  Nature's  own,  close  at 
hand,  no  apparatus  needed  except  a  knife  and 
a  lens,  the  material  for  manipulation  abundant, 
luxuriant,  beautiful,  wonderful,  and  graded  to 
every  capacity,  I  have  no  recollection  of  work- 
ing in  that  field  during  my  primary  and  gram- 
mar-school days.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
grateful,  however,  that,  when  I  entered  the 
high  school  in  Biddeford,  Maine,  at  the  impress- 
ible age  of  eleven,  I  came  under  a  teacher  who 
was  a  lover  of  nature  of  the  outdoor  type.  The 
arethusa  in  the  bog,  the  glacier's  trail  over  the 
ledge,  the  dike  of  trap  in  the  quarry;  such 
things  I  came  to  know  early  and  soon  became 
curious  about.  I  was  delighted  if  I  hunted  a 
plant  down  to  its  name  in  the  book  or  to  its  lair 
in  the  woods.  I  know  the  joy  of  wading  knee- 
deep  in  the  swamp  and  seeing  for  the  first  time 
an  orchid  that  up  to  that  supreme  moment  had 
successfully  eluded  me.  I  know  the  joy  of  find- 
ing the  white  pontederia,  when  the  botanies  all 
said  blue,  and  of  receiving  a  letter  from  dear 
old  Asa  Gray,  thanking  me  for  specimens,  but 
saying  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  astonished  at 
such  pranks  of  color  since  he  had  seen  the  white 
cardinal  flower.  And  I  know  that  Nature  has 
seemed  richer  and  friendlier  to  me  all  my  life 
because  of  these  my  early  rompings  with  her. 

I  was  not  wholly  unprepared,  then,  when  I 
came  to  botany,  geology,  and  astronomy — for 
these  were  among  the  ten  or  fifteen  subjects 
that  I  had  to  teach  in  my  callow  years,  on  the 
theory,  probably,  that  the  less  one  knew  about 
them  the  more  of  them  one  could  handle  —  to 
fall  into  laboratory  methods  such  as  they  were, 
to  set  the  boys  and  girls  at  work  on  the  plants 


*  Condensed  from  an  article  in  the  "Manual  Training  Magazine,*  by  Dr.  Prank  A. 
Manachuaetts  Board  of  Education. 
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and  the  rocks  about  them,  and  the  constellations 
above.  It  was  all  done  empirically,  done  be- 
cause, as  a  pupil.  I  had  done  it  and  thought 
well  of  it;  done  without  much  thought  of  the 
psychology  of  the  doing ;  but  done,  it  may  be 
added,  in  a  half-unconscious  deference  to  deep 
principles  whose  clear  recognition  and  formu- 
lation belonged  to  a  later  stage  in  my  develop- 
ment. 

The  value  of  such  methods  was  so  obvious 
that  it  soon  became  a  question  with  me  how  to 
extend  them  to  physics  and  chemistry.  It  be- 
came a  controlling  conviction  with  me  that  it 
was  the  pupils  more  than  the  teacher  that  miast  do 
*  the  seeing  and  the  thinking  and  the  telling,  even 
though  conditions  forbade  their  doing  the  doing. 
The  less  the  teacher  stood  in  their  way  with 
his  premature  anQ  exasperating  telling  of  things, 
the  more  of  joy  they  would  have  in  discovering 
them  for  themselves  and  the  greater  incentive 
to  press  further  any  advantages  thus  gained. 
Although  1  kept  on  in  the  old  way  of  doing  the 
illustrative  and  experimental  work  myself  for 
my  pupils,  I  insisted  more  and  more  on  tieir  not- 
ing conditions  and  results  and  giving  their  own 
interpretations  of  it  all;  and  my  charity  in  the 
presence  of  blundering  views  grew  the  larger 
the  more  clearly  I  saw  how  important  it  was 
not  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  genuine  thinking 
by  making  light  of  its  vagaries.  There  was  gain 
here,butsomething  lacking  after  all.  which  I  tried 
to  atone  for  by  encouraging  the  doing  of  out- 
side work,  largely  experimental,  in  a  voluntary 
way.  There  was  a  value  for  the  pupils  in  such 
individual  manipulation  and  consequent  enlist- 
ment of  the  executive  and  observing  powers 
not  otherwise  attainable ;  moreover,  there  were 
marked  variations  of  capacity  among  them  that 
were  thus  a  little  better  met. 

The  voluntary  work  which  I  succeeded  in 
getting  was  important  because  it  allured  pupils 
to  work  more  nearly  up  to  the  level  of  their 
capacity.  It  was  also  important  because  by 
means  of  it  pupils  in  their  mental  processes 
were  more  likely  to  make  those  connections  of 
one  thing  with  another  which  are  so  favorable 
to  the  comprehension  and  retention  of  what  is 
done.  How  many  difficulties  vanish  in  teach- 
ing when  the  knack  comes  of  getting  the  pupil 
to  connect  new  things  he  ought  to  understand 
with  old  things  he  has  already  found  out  and 
knows  he  knows.  Such  a  process  is  forever  go- 
ing on,  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way,  as  the  child 
knocks  about  among  his  playmates  —  a  process 
wild  and  partial  enough,  and  sometimes  ques- 
tionable, but  of  precious  and  picturesque  as- 
pects withal.  To  capture  this  process  for  the 
schools,  to  use  it  educationally  there,  to  guide 
the  child's  activity  with  due  deference  to  his 
bent  and  his  freedom  —  therein  lies  the  art  of 
successful  teaching.  What  the  child  gets  by 
a  judicious  conjunction  of  physical  and  mental 
activity  is  doubly  clinched  in  his  mind.  He 
gets  it  through  his  sensory  apparatus,  he  gets 
it  through  his  motor,  each  reinforcing  the  other. 


In  these  voluntary  exercises  I  found  a 
stronger  evidence  than  I  expected  of  the  re- 
markable differences  not  only  in  the  capacities 
of  different  pupils,  but  in  those  of  the  same 
mind.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  I  am  think- 
ing of  a  boy  who  once  brought  me,  as  a  volun- 
tary exercise,  a  refracting  telescope  made 
wholly  by  himself,  even  to  the  screw  threads 
and  the  grinding  of  the  lenses.  Later,  I  had 
occasion  to  plead  for  him  with  the  authorities 
of  a  high  scientific  institution,  who  hesitated  to 
receive  him  on  account  of  his  poor  English. 
«He  cannot  spell  telescope,*  I  said,  «but  he 
can  make  one,  and  show  the  rings  of  Saturn 
with  it,'>  whereupon  they  consented  to  give  him 
a  trial. 

Manual  training  came  into  my  field,  not  in 
the  slow,  insinuating  way  of  the  laboratory,  bat 
suddenly,  in  a  large  way,  with  wealth  and 
enthusiasm  behind  it.  Among  the  munificent 
gifts  by  Frederick  H.  Rindge  to  his  native  city 
of  Cambridge  was  that  of  an  elaborate  manual- 
training  school  It  was  founded  for  the  boys  of 
the  English  High  School,  of  which  I  was  prin- 
cipal at  the  time.  On  the  shop  and  drawing 
side,  the  school  was  private;  on  the  academic 
side,  public.  I  was  ready  at  the  start  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  most  natural  and  defensible  exten- 
sion of  the  laboratory  idea  from  physics  and 
chemistry  to  the  constructive  processes  and 
principles  of  industrial  life.  The  utility,  in 
particular,  of  the  new  phase  impressed  me. 
Here  are  the  visible,  tangible,  and  endlessly 
varied  witnesses  on  every  hand  of  the  con- 
structive spirit  of  this  busy  world — houses, 
workshops,  and  machines;  canals,  railroads, 
and  boulevards;  palace  cars,  traffic  fleets,  and 
mighty  navies;  Atlantic  cables,  Suez  canals, 
and  Brooklyn  bridges ;  vast  public  and  private 
enterprises  that  have  enlisted  every  grade  of 
human  energy  and  skill,  from  the  nameless 
shoveller  of  dirt  up  to  Michael  Angela  Why 
should  not  a  system  of  education  hold  some 
close  and  carefully  thought-out  relation  to  im- 
portant sections  of  the  world's  constructive 
activity  like  these  as  to  those  other  sections 
where  law,  medicine,  scientific  attainment,  and 
literary  culture  play  each  its  active  part  ? 

There  were  many  educated  people,  however, 
able  friends  of  the  schools,  so  trained  in  the  old 
humanities,  and  so  imbued  with  their  spirit, 
that  they  could  not  be  much  impressed  by  views 
like  the  foregoing.  They  dreaded  the  taint  of 
commercialism  or  materialism  in  the  schools. 
To  adapt  courses  of  study  to  the  demands  of 
sordid,  money-making  times  was  a  lowering  of 
the  high  spiritual  ideals  which  the  school  should 
uphold.  To  urge  upon  such  people  the  utility 
of  an  educative  process  was  practically  to  doom 
it  for  educative  purposes. 

It  was  to  meet  this  skepticism  about  manual 
training  that  I  found  myself  struggling  to  see 
a  little  more  clearly,  if  I  could,  those  intellectual 
and  spiritual  values  which  I  felt  it  had.  The 
utility  existed ;  it  was  obvious;  it  early  won  the 
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approval  of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
see  much  more  in  school  than  that  somehow  it 
helps  a  boy  to  «get  on  in  the  world. »  In  pre- 
senting, therefore,  the  claims  of  manual  train- 
ing for  a  place  in  the  school,  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  —  it  was  not  good  strategy  —  to  waste 
much  time  on  its  mere  utility  when  everybody 
admitted  it.  It  was  of  more  consequence  to 
point  out  those  higher  values  that  people  are 
not  inclined,  at  first,  to  associate  with  manual 
training  at  all. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  found  myself  early  distin- 
guishing between  that  training  of  the  hand  to  a 
single  process  that  exalts  the  automaton  and 
that  other  training  of  the  hand  to  diversified 
and  progressive  exercises  that  keeps  the  mind 
alert  and  does  not  let  up.  The  workman's  skill, 
made  sure  and  easy  by  habit,  means  swifter 
and  better  production  by  him,  and  therefore 
more  pay.  Moreover,  this  storage  of  skiU  in 
the  form  of  habit  frees  his  mind  for  new  ac- 
quisitions in  his  trade  or  new  possibilities  out- 
side of  it  Still,  in  a  scheme  of  education,  the 
pushing  of  a  process  until  it  goes  on  with  preci- 
sion without  the  intervention  of  will  is  hazardoxis 
in  that,  as  its  industrial  value  tends  to  increase, 
its  educational  value  tends  to  reduce.  Just  here 
is  where  the  factory  educationally  fails.  It 
cares  more  for  the  process  than  for  the  boy.  It 
wants  a  thing  done  in  the  cheapest,  quickest, 
and  best  way  possible.  This  means  dividing 
the  manufacture  into  a  score  of  processes,  to 
one  of  which  it  assigns  the  boy.  When  he  can 
do  his  work  with  his  eyes  shut,  as  a  woman  her 
knitting,  the  factory's  interest  in  him  has  cul- 
minated. If  he  forever  remained  a  boy,  doing 
his  tiny  fraction  as  a  machine,  nothing  would 
suit  the  factory  better.  But  how  dwarfing  and 
stupefying  it  all  is, —  the  work-life  plodding  on 
through  the  dull  years,  unrelieved  and  dreary, 
the  doer  sacrificed  to  the  monotonous  thing  he 
does !  It  means  daily  bread  for  the  body,  but 
how  about  life  outside  of  the  humdrum,  the 
neglected  areas  of  the  brain,  the  daily  bread  of 
the  soul  ?  It  is  right  here,  in  this  unutilized 
realm  of  vast  possibilities,  that  the  manual- 
training  school  leaves  the  factory  as  an  educa- 
tional agency  hopelessly  behind.  The  boy  is 
now  the  supreme  thing,  not  something  to  be 
made  and  sold.  One  process  mastered  in  prin- 
ciple and  fairly  fixed  in  practice,  the  next  is 
taken  up,  and  the  next,  for,  although  it  is  sur- 
prising to  how  few  typical  tools  and  processes 
the  endless  operations  of  constructive  industry 
can  be  reduced,  there  are  many  to  be  learned,  and 
life  is  shert  Always  the  thought  is  present  that 
the  intellectual  value  of  processes  is  exhausted 
before  commercial  success  therein  is  assured. 
And  always  there  is  active  that  best  and  most 
natural  of  all  correlation  —  the  application  of 
scientific  principle  with  its  theoretical  study, 
each  reinforcing,  illumining,  and  permanently 
fixing  the  other. 

Thus  I  could  not  well  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  trade  school  proper  either  has  no  place 


in  an  ideal  public  school  system,  or,  if  a  place, 
then  only  at  the  top.  Like  other  highly  spe- 
cialized schools,  it  presupposes  a  basis  of  gen- 
eral training  below.  The  doctrine  of  electives 
is  abused  when  it  permits  any  choice  of  studies 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest  The  trade  school  should  not,  there- 
fore, precede  the  manual-training  school,  nor 
compete  with  it,  nor  serve  as  a  substitute  for  it, 
but  should  follow  it  In  the  last  year  of  a  high 
manual-training  school,  for  instance,  the  pupils 
might  legitimately  specialize  for  the  conquest 
of  specific  trades.  The  place  of  the  trade  sdiool 
in  philanthropy  is  a  matter  for  separate  consid* 
eration. 

To  sum  up,  the  factory  is  intent  on  some  fin- 
ished product  It  lets  the  boy  slide  as  soon  as 
be  gets  to  contributing  his  mite  to  that  prod- 
uct The  trade  school  takes  up  the  boy  himself 
and  trains  him  to  the  various  processes  of  a 
single  occupation ;  it  is  intent  on  making  him 
master  of  that  occupation.  The  utility  of  the 
factory  is  here,  and  much  beside. 

The  manual-training  school  generalizes  nu- 
merous occupations.  It  trains  the  boy  in  their 
common  elements.  It  is  intent  on  making  the 
most  of  the  boy  on  his  executive  side  as  well 
as  on  his  reflective.  Doing  without  thinking, 
thinking  without  doing,  the  one  soulless  and 
mercenary,  the  other  barren  and  profitless — 
these  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  on  either  of 
which  one's  education  may  go  to  wreck.  Na- 
ture puts  the  doing  and  the  thinking  together; 
the  manual-training  school  aims  to  keep  them 
together.  It  has  enough  of  the  utility  of  the 
factory  and  the  trade  school  to  brighten  the 
prospects  of  a  livelihood,  but  in  all  else  it  rises 
immeasurably  above  them. 

The  distinctions  we  make  between  the  real 
and  the  nominal,  the  true  and  the  false,  belong 
to  the  schools  as  to  many  things  else.  There 
are  schools  in  reality  and  schools  in  name  only, 
with  all  degrees  between.  We  need  a  new 
word,  some  antonym  for  school,  that  shall  prop- 
erly name  the  worst  type.  I  read  in  the  «  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly^  some  years  ago  an 
article  on  the  artificial  production  of  stupidity 
in  school.  The  product  is  a  feasible  aiKl  not 
uncommon  one.  Ever  since  its  possibility 
dawned  upon  me  it  has  been  my  bite  noir  as  a 
teacher.  The  process  has  its  philosophy,  such 
as  it  is,  best  seen  in  the  light  of  that  opposite 
philosophy  which  underlies  the  natural  produc- 
tion of  intelligence. 

Observe  a  well-taught  manual-training  class 
—  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  bo)^  in  woodworking, 
for  instance,  such  as  I  have  often  seen  in  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of  Boston,  under 
Mr.  Eddy.  The  model  exercise  has  been  given 
and  explained.  The  boys  follow  it  intently, 
for  they  are  to  reproduce  it  Thereafter  the 
teacher  folds  his  arms  while  the  boys  saw  and 
plane  and  chisel  the  lesson  into  the  very  sub- 
stance of  their  being,  doing  it  all  in  the  most 
approved  psychological  way  without  knowing 
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it.  Or  if  tjie  teacher  drops  a  word  of  caution 
here,  shows  the  handling  of  a  tool  there,  or 
brings  out  the  reason  of  a  process  somewhere 
else,  it  is  all  done  so  quietly,  easily,  comforta- 
bly, that  shallow  on-lookers  might  query 
whether  he  is  earning  his  salary  or  not.  The 
fact  is  that  he  is  more  than  earning  it,  because 
of  his  superb  success  with  that  highest  of  the 
teacher's  functions — the  vitally  essential  one  of 
keeping  all  his  pupils  continuou;:ly  and  effect- 
ively at  work.  The  manual-training  school, 
with  its  special  equipment,  lends  itself  happily 
to  this  result,  but  its  philosophy  is  for  every 
school,  and  for  none  more  than  the  school  for 
little  children.  The  unequipped  and  barren 
schoolroom,  bricks  to  be  made  without  straw, 
the  teacher  impotent  to  make  them  if  he  had 
straw,  fifty  children  with  unharnessed  energy 
running  wild — here  are  conditions  at  the  antip- 
odes; it  is  a  marvel  that  any  school  survives 
them.  Horace  Mann  reported  that  when  he 
began  his  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts 
schools,  some  sixty  years  ago,  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  schools  a  year  were  broken 
up — totally  wrecked,  out  of  sheer  incapacity  in 
their  pilots.  The  same  ratio  would  now  give 
us  fifteen  hundred  wrecks  a  year.  Happily  the 
days  for  total  wrecks  are  over  with  us,  thanks 
to  improving  views  of  the  educative  process. 
I  do  not  withhold  from  the  traditional  school 
my  mite  of  tribute  to  its  worth.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  good  it  did  me  as  a  pupil,  and, 
in  view  of  my  experience  in  it  as  a  teacher,  not 
disposed  to  be  unduly  critical  of  its  shortcom- 
ings. It  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  a  work  for 
the  pupil  and  the  State  whose  value  cannot 


easily  be  set  too  high.  That  it  has  done  so 
well  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  saving  grace  of  the 
pupil's  life  of  physical  activity  without  the 
school  and  of  the  teacher's  conviction  that 
somehow  that  life  of  physical  activity  has  high 
educative  possibilities,  of  which  use  should  be 
made  within  the  school,  if  never  so  humble. 

Still,  it  remains  true  that  the  traditional 
school  is  of  too  sedentary,  bookish,  and  inert  a 
type;  that  it  works  too  exclusively  on  form- 
subjects,  too  little  on  thought-and-action  pro- 
voking themes ;  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  principle  that  the  forms  of  things  are  ex- 
ternals merely,  of  value  only  as  they  clothe  the 
substance  of  things,  and  that  they  are  best  dealt 
with  when  there  are  real  thoughts  and  actions 
for  them  to  be  fitted  to ;  that  its  discipline  is  too 
repressive;  that  it  leaves  out  of  view  large 
tracts  of  the  mind  as  if  they  were  a  wilderness 
of  no  present  or  prospective  value ;  and  that,  if 
it  recognizes  the  philosophy  of  learning  by 
doing,  it  restricts  it  unduly  to  what  the  mind 
does  through  interior  processes  only,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  larger  executive  nature. 

I  find  myself  impelled  to  think,  as  the  out- 
come of  my  experience,  that  that  is  the  best 
school  whose  conditions  are  most  favorable  for 
the  exercise  of  the  child's  native  activities ;  that 
that  is  the  best  teacher  who  is  the  most  discreet 
guide  of  these  activities,  and  these  activities 
are  at  their  best  when  they  lead  from  play  up 
to  work,  from  instinct  to  reason,  from  interest 
to  will,  from  reliance  on  others  to  reliance  on 
self,  from  selfishness  to  altruism — in  short, 
from  one's  lower,  uneducated,  natural  self  |o 
one's  higher,  educated,  ideal  self. 


THE  SOLACE   OF   BOOKS 


WHAT  is  the  <* best  society  »?  Is  it  not 
that  which  lives  the  longest,  and 
changes  the  least?  Is  it  not  the 
gathering  together  of  the  choice 
spirits  of  all  ages  ?  Is  it  not  that  which  brings 
you  into  the  company  of  the  greatest  variety  of 
gifted  men  and  women ;  which  makes  you  free 
of  the  noblest  and  most  illustrious  that  the 
world  ever  knew;  which  has  the  power  of  cre- 
ating an  undying  friendship ;  which  never  loses 
its  temper,  whatever  may  be  your  humor; 
which  never  cold-shoulders  you,  however 
threadbare  your  coat;  which  never  laughs  at 
your  ignorance  behind  its  fan ;  which  does  not 
grumble  when  you  are  dull ;  which  is  never  so 
taken  up  with  some  one  bigger  than  you  that  it 
has  no  leisure  for  your  company;  which  fills 
you  with  thoughts  that  make  the  dullest  day 
bright,  and  the  sunniest  day  happier;  which 
gives  a  new  pleasure  to  the  commonest  objects, 
and  a  new  joy  to  the  most  familiar  sounds; 
which  lifts  you  up  to  the  skies  when  the  lark 
trills  his  song,  and  fills  you  with  new  gladness 
when  the  glories  of  the  sunset  flash  upon  you; 


which  helps  to  broaden  your  world  and  assists 
you  to  get  more  correct  ideas  of  men,  of  affairs, 
and  of  life ;  which  arouses  your  powers  by  put- 
ting you  on  your  mettle;  which  stirs  what  is 
best  in  you,  and  helps  you  the  more  thoroughly 
to  know  your  own  mind ;  which  knocks  the  con- 
ceit out  of  you ;  which  lifts  you,  as  long  as  you 
are  in  it,  above  the  mere  buying  and  selling, 
and  getting  gain,  and  gives  you  a  taste  of  that 
which  will  outlast  them  all ;  which  does  not  un- 
fit you  for  your  common  work,  but  plies  you 
with  motives  and  examples  to  make  that^work, 
whatever  it  be,  better,  truer;  which  brings  you 
nearer  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance; 
in  a  word  —  which  makes  a  man  of  you  ? 

What  is  the  best  society  ?  It  is  the  best  men 
and  women  at  their  best  If  such  be  the  best 
society,  how  may  we  enter  it  ? 

The  first  qualification  is — a  love  of  reading. 
This  is  the  open  door  through  which  you  pass 
to  the  best  society  the  world  ever  had  in  it. 
«If  the  riches  of  both  Indies.*  said  Fdnelon, 
«were  laid  at  my  feet,  in  exchange  for  my  love 
of  reading,  I  would  spurn  them  all.* 
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THE   ECLIPSE   OF   THE  SUN 


ON  THE  28th  of  May  there  will  be  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  which  will  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  scientists  as  well  as  of 
intense  interest  to  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  less  observant  walks  of  life.  The  great 
value  to  scientists  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that 
the  eclipse  will  be  visible  over  a  very  large  ex- 
tent of  the  civilized  world,  and  hence  will  be 
accessible  to  observation  by  professional  men 
without  the  necessity  of  equipping  costly  expe- 
ditions to  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  and  partly 
because  their  labors  will  be  largely  assisted  by 
a  corps  of  willing  even  if  somewhat  inexperi- 
enced observers  throughout  the  country.  While 
amatetir  astronomy  may  not  have  the  same 
value  as  the  observations  of  the  trained  watch- 
ers of  the  heavenly  bodies  who  keep  nightly 
vigil  in  observatories  all  over  the  world,  yet  the 
corroborative  work  of  conscientious  lovers  of 
science  and  natural  phenomena  will  be  of  im- 
mense assistance  to  the  professional  in  clearing 
appoints  in  doubt  or  dispute  among  the  smaller 
but  better  equipped  scientific  class. 

With  a  view  to  enlisting  the  aid  of  amateurs 
and  rendering  their  work  of  the  utmost  utility, 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment  at  Washington,  by 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  eclipse, 
which  gives  full  instructions  for  recording  the 
various  phenomena,  as  taking  sketches  of  the 
corona  by  the  naked,  unaided  eye;  observing 
the  moon's  shadow  bands ;  taking  photographs 
of  the  corona;  and  taking  telescopic  observa- 
tions. 

The  eclipse,  which  is  caused  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  will  be  visible  in  its  totality  along  a  track 
which  commences  at  a  point  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
located  in  I7<^  50'  north  latitude,  and  n6o  38' 
west  longitude,  or  near  the  apex  of  an  angle, 
on  a  Mercator's  projection  of  the  world,  de- 
scribed by  a  line  drawn  south  from  Cape  San 
Lucas,  Old  CaUf ornia,  and  one  drawn  west  from 
Iquique,  Chili.  Striking  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
between  Tuxpan  and  Acaponeta,  in  the  territory 
of  Tepic,  the  path  of  totality  passes  diagonally 
across  Mexico,  leaving  that  country  on  its  east- 
em  coast,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Matamoros,  in 
the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  and  close  to  the  Texas 
boundary  line.  Crossing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
it  enters  the  United  States  about  Atchafalaya 
Bay,  Terra  Bonne,  Louisiana,  and  traverses 
the  United  States  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
till  it  emerges  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  at  which  point  the  shadow  is 


about  sixty  miles  in  diameter.  Thus  the  path 
covers  the  cities  of  Mobile  and  Montgomery, 
Alabama;  passes  a  little  south  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  just  touches  Columbia,  and  passes 
fairly  over  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  whence  it 
makes  its  exit  between  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Currituck,  North  Carolina.  Passing 
out  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  track  of  total- 
ity maintains  its  general  northeasterly  direction 
until  it  reaches  latitude  45°  north,  at  which 
point  it  swerves  into  a  southeasterly  direction, 
striking  the  European  coast  at  Coimbra,  in 
Portugal.  Thence  it  crosses  Spain,  passing 
near  Ciudad  Real,  and  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Segura. 
or,  to  be  exact,  in  latitude  38°  f  north,  and 
longitude  oo  40'  west.  Crossing  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  path  leads  across  the  city  of  Algiers, 
skirts  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  and  ends  at  sunset 
in  Upper  Egypt,  in  latitude  250  21'  north,  and 
longitude  31°  37'  east;  or  near  the  Oasis  of 
Kharga. 

This  long  and  broad  track  across  thickly  set- 
tled and  civilized  countries  will  probably  yield 
many  thousands  of  independent  observations 
and  reports,  a  chance  which  has  not  been  en- 
joyed for  many  years.  The  eclipse  of  1878  was 
visible  in  the  United  States  only  in  a  thinly- 
settled  section  of  the  far  West,  while  to  observe 
that  of  1883  the  United  States  government  had 
to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Caroline  Islands,  a 
troublesome  undertaking  and  of  necessity  one 
of  great  cost.  Under  the  favorable  circiun- 
stances  of  the  forthcoming  event,  scientific  in- 
stitutions all  along  the  route  will  have  their 
observation  stations,  while  special  stations  will 
be  equipped  by  the  national  government  at 
points  where  especially  good  results  may  be 
looked  for. 

The  great  advances  made  in  photog^phy  will 
enable  observers  to  secure  valuable  records 
which  in  former  years  were  impossible  of  at- 
tainment. The  pamphlet  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment, alluded  to  above,  lays  down  very 
minute  directions  for  those  who  propose  to  use 
their  cameras,  giving  specific  instructions  as 
the  proper  time  of  exposure,  for  focusing,  etc. 

Congress  has  appropriated  the  sum  of  $5,000 
for  the  Naval  Observatory  observations,  which 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  Professor  S.  J. 
Brown  and  will  probably  be  carried  out  in 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Two  stations 
will  be  selected^  probably  about  two  hundred 
miles  apart,  so  that  there  will  be  a  chance  of 
securing  good  results  even  though  the  weather 
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should  be  cloudy  at  one  of  the  points.  The 
danger  of  losing  observations  on  account  of 
cloudiness  has  been  so  seriously  considered  that 
for  the  past  three  years  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
been  collecting  data  of  atmospheric  conditions 
along  the  line  of  totality  at  all  times  of  the  day 
in  past  May  months.  As  there  wiU  be  only 
about  a  minute  and  a  half  during  which  the 
observations  can  be  made,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  atmosphere  during  that 
brief  time  should  be  as  favorable  as  possible 
toward  securing  the  best  results.  For  the  same 
reason  the  members  of  the  expeditions  will  be 
thoroughly  drilled  in  their  respective  duties,  so 
that  no  excitement  or  imperfect  understanding 
of  what  is  required  shall  mar  the  success  of  the 
observations. 

Congress  has  also  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$4,000  for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, which  will  send  out  a  corps  of  observers 
under  Professor  S.  P.  Langley.  Professors 
Young  of  Princeton  University,  and  Stone  of 
Pennsylvania  University,  will  have  charge  of 
representative  bodies  from  their  respective  in- 
stitutions, while  Professor  Hale  will  conduct  an 
expedition  for  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  It  is 
estimated  by  Professor  Brown  that  at  least  one 
hundred  scientific  corps  will  watch  the  eclipse 
along  the  course  of  its  path  in  America,  be- 
sides the  thousands  of  amateurs  who  mav  be 


expected  to  give  more  or  less  valuable  assist- 
ance. 

When  the  large  mass  of  reports  are  tho- 
roughly digested,  the  results  will  be  published 
by  the  Naval  Observatory,  with  reproductions 
of  the  sketches  and  photographs  of  most  value. 

The  times  of  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
eclipse  and  of  the  period  of  complete  obscura- 
tion where  the  eclipse  is  total  will  be  as  fol- 
lows,—  the  figures  representing  local  mean 
time,  to  or  from  which  must  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted the  difference  between  that  and  stand- 
ard time  for  those  who  reckon  by  the  latter 
method : 
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A.M. 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

New  Orleans.... 

6:a6.i 

7:29.4 
7:40.6 

7:31.0 

8:43.1 

Mobile 

6:35.5 
6:55.6 

7:41  0 

8:597 
9:11  7 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

7:  3  5 

9:257 

Charleston 

7:133 
7:23.6 

9:430 

Raleigh 

8:33.7 

8:35.1 

9  54  9 

Richmond 

7:31.1 

10:  1-7 
10:  83 

Williamsburg. . . 

7:34.8 

Washington 

7:35  8 

10:  6.9 

Norfolk 

7:358 

8:47.4 

8:48.8 

10:  9.9 

Virginia  Beach. 

7:37.2 

8:48.9 

8:50-5 

10:11.7 

New  York 

7:53.1 

• 

io:a8.i 

Boston 

8:  9.6 

10:46-9 
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A   NOVEL   FERRYBOAT 


THE  « Scientific  American »  describes  a 
novel  type  of  ferryboat  which  has  re- 
cently been  built  at  Glasgow.  In  order 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  caused  by  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  which  involves  the 
necessity  of  using  pontoons  having  hinged 
bridgeways,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
ferries  and  the  great  landing-stage  at  Liver- 
pool, the  boat  has  been  constructed  with  an 
elevating  deck.  By  means  of  bevel  and  worm 
gear  this  deck  can  be  raised  and  lowered  to  suit 


any  stage  of  the  tide,  ranging  from  the  level  of 
the  main  deck  to  a  height  of  fourteen  feet 
above  it.  The  boat  is  eighty  feet  in  length  and 
forty-three  feet  in  width,  and  the  elevating 
deck  is  seventy-eight  feet  by  thirty-two  feet. 
It  carries  two  tracks  for  the  accommodation  of 
railway  cars,  and  two  sidewalks,  each  six  feet 
in  width.  Three  hundred  passengers  and  ten 
teams  can  be  transported  at  one  time,  or  if  no 
teams  are  carried,  six  to  seven  hnndred  passen- 
gers may  be  carried  on  a  trip. 


EXCAVATION  OF  «UR  OF  THE  CHALDEES» 


THE  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
tpn  is  about  to  direct  an  expedition, 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  E.  J. 
Banks,  for  the  exploration  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Ur,  where  Abraham  and  his  wife  Sarah 
were  bom.  The  remains  of  the  city  lie  some  six 
miles  from  the  River  Euphrates,  and  half  way 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  ruins  6i 
Babylon.  According  to  «The  Outlook,»  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  expedition  will  be  $50,000, 
and  the  city  is  expected  to  be  fully  uncovered 
in  two  years.  As  has  been  the  case  with  many 
buried  or  abandoned  cities,  some  of  the  d6bris 
has  been  carried  away  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing more  modem  erections.  Thus  many  of 
the  record-bearing  tiles,  from  which  so  much 


might  be  deciphered  that  bears  on  the  history 
and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  people  who 
lived  in  Ur  o^as  long  before  Abraham's  time  as 
Abraham  was  before  our  time»  have  been 
irrecoverably  lost  or  defaced,  but  from  syste- 
matic and  thorough  work  of  excavation  great 
results  are  expected.  Former  search  on  the 
site  of  Ur  revealed  many  inscriptions  that  have 
endorsed  the  Biblical  accounts  of  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Belshazzar  of  the  book  of  Daniel  bein^ 
specifically  identified.  The  present  appearance 
of  Ur  is  that  of  three  stories  of  an  ancient 
temple  rising  seventy  feet  above  the  plain  while 
surrotmding  the  temple  is  a  group  of  moimds 
half  a  mile  in  diameter. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  OLD   HOME,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL* 

IT  WAS  soon  af- 
ter John  P. 
Altgeld  was 
installed  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois, 
that  Robert  T. 
Lincoln,  in  a 
carefully-worded 
letter  addressed 
to  His  Excellen- 
cy, offered  the 
old  Springfield  t 
home  of  his  fa-  r 
raous  father  as  a 
j^ift  to  the  State 
of  Illinois,  un- 
der certain  pre- 
scribed condi- 
tions. These 
conditions    were 

that   the    State 

should  keep  the 

old  historic  home 

in      good    repair 

until  the  frosts  of 

time  had  withered  and  destroyed  forever 

the    famous  wooden  structure. 

Yes,  the  old  home,  the  haven  of  rest,  of 

Lincoln's  law-practicing  days  in-  Spring- 
field  was  to  become  the  property  of  the 

State,  as  long  as  beam  and  rafter  success- 
fully   fought  the  ravages  of  decay,   and 

when    that  inevitable   hour  was  ushered 

in,     the    naked     ground    was    to    revert 

to  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  or  his  lawful  heirs. 

After  this  manner  did  the  honored  son  of 

an  illustrious  countryman  make  gift  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Illinois  of  the  home 
of  his  childhood  and  youth. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  admin- 
istrations of  Governors  Fifer  and  Altgeld, 

•  ffoT  the  illustrations  that  embellish  this  article  the  author  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Burleigh  and  I^pham, 
Fhoto|fT«P**«'"*'  Springfield.  111. 
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I^iNcoLN's  Home.   Springfield,   III. 
^Rear  View,  Looking  Northwest) 


Mr.  Lincoln  had  expressed  to  old-time 
friends  in  Springfield  and  elsewhere  his 
displeasure  at  the  manner  in  which  his 
father's  old  home  was  being  used  and 
cared  for.  By  every  tie  of  blood  and 
affection  did  the  son  claim  the  right  to 
change  the  aspect  of  things  in  his  father's 
old  home  and  to  preserve  it  as  a  worthy 
historic  memorial. 

The  occupants  of  the  home  during  the 
period  referred  to  were  pursuing  a  line 
not  in  accord  with  Robert  Lincoln's  views 
or  with  those  he  soon  afterwards  adopted. 
In  every  nook  and  corner  it  looked,  and 
indeed  presented  to  the  visitor  the  aspect 
of  a  most   interesting   museum.     It   was 
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the  storehouse  for  old  desks  and  chairs, 
very  many  of  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
never  beheld.  The  custodians  of  the 
place  had  ransacked  the  country  and 
brought  from  near  and  far  all  the  alleged 


holders  the  exciting  and  thrilling  Cam- 
paign of  *6o.*>  In  one  comer  stood  an 
old-fashioned  cook-stove,  once  used  in 
preparing  the  family  meals,  and  in  another 
was  to  be   seen  the   low  wooden  cradle 


Abraham  Lincoln  (Born  Feb.  12,  1809:  Died  April  15,  1865) 


relics,  from  an  old  splintered  rail  to  a 
neck  yoke,  and  proclaimed  to  the  worid 
that  they  were  the  handiwork  of  the  mar- 
tyred President. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  were  plastered 
over  or  hung  with  Presidential  campaign 
pictures  and  **  Wide  Awake**  uniforms, 
bringing  to  the  realization  of  curious  be- 


where,  in  years  gone  by,  nestled  in  inno- 
cent slumber  the  little  Lincoln  children. 
All  these  articles,  and  countless  others, 
were  on  exhibition  in  one  large  room  (the 
double  parlor  of  Lincoln's  time);  while 
the  other  portion  of  the  house  the  cnsto 
dians  utilized  for  their  own  and  their  fam- 
ily's comfort. 
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The  rooms  of  the  first  floor  were  bare 
of  carpets,  and  the  want  of  paint  and  good 
honest  scrubbing  met  you  at  every  step. 
It  was  Lincoln's  old  home,  but,  alas!  how 
different  from  that  home  when  the  tele- 
graph clicked  the  news  that  the  simple 
Springfield  lawyer  had  been  elevated  to 
the  Presidency. 

Old  friends  and  relatives  still  residing 
in  Springfield  declare  that  Lincoln's  house 
was  one  of  the  best  furnished  in  the  city ; 
at  least  no  Springfield  lawyer  could  sur- 
pass his  in  this  respect.     The  furniture 


self  in  having  a  little  painting  and  paper- 
ing done  and  he  went  down  town,  it 
seems,  and  purchased  the  paper  himself. 
*^  It  looks  quite  respectable  now,^*  he  said, 
as  he  stood  gazing  at  one  of  the  rooms  for 
the  last  time.  <*When  I  shall  return  to 
live  here  again,  I  know  not,*^  and  as  he 
spoke  these  words  to  one  or  two  of  his 
friendly  neighbors,  the  sad-faced  man 
took  a  final  look  at  his  old  home,  and 
went  forth  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  the 
February  morning  never  to  behold  it 
again.     From  Springfield,  whence,  in  the 


I«INCOLN*S    SlTTINO    ROOM 


was  good,  and  as  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  lover 
of  rather  gay  colors,  several  articles  of 
the  parlor  were  of  the  most  stylish  pat- 
tern for  those  early  times.  Lincoln  was  a 
prosperous  lawyer,  enjoying  a  yearly  prac- 
tice of  four  thousand  dollars,  and  why 
should  not  Mrs.  Lincoln,  a  recognized  so- 
ciety leader,  furnish  her  home  in  a  man- 
ner as  attractive  and  beautiful  as  possible? 
It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  a  few 
•weeks  before  his  inauguration,  when 
Lincoln  rented  his  house  and  packed  up 
his  furniture.  Mrs.  Ninian  W.  Edwards. 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  came  into  pos- 
session of  a  good  many  of  the  articles, 
while  a  considerable  portion  was  destroyed 
later  on  by  fire.     Mr.  Lincoln  busied  him- 


spring  of  1831.  he  had  journeyed  down 
the  Sangamon  River,  a  friendless  strange 
young  man,  he  left,  thirty  years  after,  the 
same  peculiar  man,  with  the  prayers 
fresh  upon  the  lips  of  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Lincoln  was  married  November  4,  1842, 
and  after  residing  for  some  time  at  the 
home  of  his  wife's  sister,  Mrs.  Edwards, 
he  boarded  at  the  old  Globe  Tavern  until 
1844,  when  he  purchased  the  now  famous 
house  on  South  Eighth  Street,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  which  was  the  only  place  out- 
side of  the  White  House  and  his  early 
cabin  home  where  he  ever  resided. 
The  house  was  erected  in  1839  by  Rev. 
Charles  Dresser,  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 
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Sit  SL  cost  of  eleven  hundred  dollars.  It 
was  at  the  time  a  very  pretty,  story-and- 
a-half  cottage,  painted  white,  possessing 
the  village  simplicity  of  green  window 
shutters.  The  bond  for  a  deed  of  the 
property  was  written  in  Lincotti's  hand- 
writing and  signed  by  Charles  Dresser 
and  A.  Lincoln.  The  stipulation,  em- 
bodied in  the  most  important  legal  instru- 
ment executed  during  Lincoln's  early 
manhood,  was  to  the  effect  that  Dresser 
was  to  give  Lincoln  possession  of  the 
premises  on  or  before  April,  1844,  for 
which  Lincoln  was  to  pay  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  time  was 
not  long  before  the  title  was  made  clear, 
and  in  the  following  year,  Lincoln  for 
the  first  time  tasted  the  sweetness  and 
comforts  of  housekeeping  in  a  home  of 
his  own. 

Robert  S.  Todd  (Mrs.  Lincoln's  father), 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  made  his  daughter  a 


bush  or  plant  on  its  surface.  The  familiar 
brick  wall,  on  which  is  erected  the  paling 
fence,  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  build,  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  a  grade  made 
in  the  street,  and  by  so  doing  he  prevented 
the  excavation  of  the  foundation  of  his 
home. 

Dealers  in  historical  relics  have  placed 
on  the  market  a  vast  number  of  canes, 
gavels,  penholders,  and  other  articles, 
claiming  the  same  to  have  been  manufac- 
tured from  the  identical  timber  entering 
into  the  construction  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
old  Springfield  home.  The  strength  of 
this  reckless  assertion  becomes  weak, 
when  the  plain  truth  confronts  us.  If 
this  were  true,  a  complete  demolition  of 
the  entire  structure  would  have  occurred 
many  years  ago.  The  rafters,  floors,  sills, 
the  weather-boarding,  and  even  the  very 
doors,  would  have  been  torn  from  their 
hinges,  to  mingle  in  this  vast  construc- 


The  Double   Parlor 


present  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
equip  the  home  with  new  furniture,  to 
which  additions  were  made  as  time  passed 
on.  Lincoln,  it  seems,  never  had  any 
passion  for  flowers,  trees,  or  shrubbery. 
He  never  planted  a  tree,  and  at  the  time 
he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  his  back- 
yard  was  a  green  grass  plot,   without  a 


tion  of  relics  of  Lincoln's  Home,  to  make 
the  articles  genuine.  Enough  spurious 
crutches  and  canes  have  already  been  con- 
structed out  of  the  timber  of  this  historic 
dwelling  to  equip  no  small  army  of  the 
lame  and  halt,  yet,  despite  the  present  per- 
fect state  of  preservation  of  the  building:, 
the  supply  still  goes  on  at  an  amazing  rate. 
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The  Dining-Room 


Now  and  then  the  painter  and  the  paper- 
hanger  brighten  things  up  a  little,  and  it 
was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  some  work 
of  this  character  was  done.  Let  the  truth 
be  known  that  if  a  paling,  shingle,  or  shut- 
ter is  ever  stolen,  when  deep  slumber 
comes  to  the  family  of  the  present  custo- 
dian, the  same  is  never  missed  by  those 
who  would  most  naturally  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
theft. 

The  most  important  social  function  held 
at  the  Springfield  home  of  the  Lincolns 
was  in  the  year  1849,  and  is  still  remem- 
bered by  many  residents  of  the  town. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  as  Mary  Todd,  was  from  her 
first  visit  to  the  Illinois  capital  a  belle 
much  sought  after,  fond  of  company  and 
admiration.  Lincoln  was  never  a  man  to 
shine  in  society,  or  even  to  seek  to  do  so, 
yet  he  liked  his  wife  to  have  company, 
and  during  the  hours  of  gaiety  in  his  own 
home  no  man  could  succeed  in  being  more 
pleasant  and  entertaining.  The  coming 
Lincoln  party  seemed  to  be  quite  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  social  life  of  Spring- 
field. Invitations  were  sent  not  only  to 
Springfield  families,  but  to  others  in  va- 
rious portions  of  the  State,  whence  guests 
came  to  swell  the  joyous  throng.  ^*  Fair 
women  and    brave    men*^  were  present; 


men  who  became  famous  in  after  years  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation  and  were  heroic 
upon  many  Union  battlefields.  There 
were  in  attendance  General  John  A.  Mc- 
Clernand,  still  living  in  Springfield,  and 
now  in  his  89th  year;  General  John  M. 
Palmer,  who  afterwards  won  distinction 
as  a  Union  soldier  and  fame  as  a  Gov- 
ernor and  United  States  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois; the  brave  Colonel  Edward  D.  Baker, 
a  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  fell  at  Ball's  Bluff;  David  Davis,  Lin- 
coln's closest  friend  and  political  co- 
laborer;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  polished 
and  courtly;  John  T.  Stuart,  his  precep- 
tor and  former  law  partner ;  General  James 
Shields,  the  hero  of  two  wars  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  two  States;  Leonard  Sweet,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  ever  a  trusted 
friend  of  Lincoln ;  Senator  Lyman  Trum- 
bull; Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan.  Lincoln's 
second  law  partner ;  Norman  B.  Judd ;  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  O.  H.  Browning. 
Of  this  bright  galaxy  there  remain  but 
two  living,  Governor  Palmer  and  General 
McClernand,  the  former  having  recently 
passed  his  88th  year  and  is  still  residing 
in  Springfield  busily  engaged  in  writing  a 
book  of  reminiscences  of  his  life. 

It  was  soon   after  the   departure,  now 
three  years  ago,  of  the  last  custodian  of 
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the  Lincoln  home,  who  left  nothing  but 
bare  walls  and  naked  floors,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Edwards  (the  former  a 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Lincoln)  assumed  the 
entire  management  of  the  home.  Their 
predecessors  had  left  it  in  an  uninvit- 
ing condition.  Dirt  and  rubbish  were 
en  evidence,  while  a  glimpse  at  the  back- 
yard revealed  the  sight  of  ash-piles  and 
battered  fruit  cans.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Robert  T.  Lincoln  came  forward  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  make  the 
place  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  old 
home  of  his  father.     Furniture  from  the 


large  marble-top  centre-table,  on  which 
rests  a  tall  silver  lamp,  and  by  the  side  of 
this  table,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  lamp, 
the  marriage  ceremony  uniting  Lincoln 
to  the  woman  of  his  choice  took  place. 
Another  old  relic  of  the  Lincoln  furniture 
world  was  an  old,  strongly  constructed 
<*  what-not,  *^  filled  with  innumerable  arti- 
cles.—  Indian  beads,  ocean  shells,  and 
time-honored  and  much  worn  ambrotypes 
of  the  living  and  the  dead.  This  family 
heirloom  now  stands  in  the  double  parlor. 
In  the  sitting  room  there  is  a  large  book- 
case and  desk,  with  glass  front,  contain- 


Up-Stairs  Bed-Room 


old  Ninian  Edwards  home,  where  Lincoln 
was  married,  came  into  use  in  the  re- 
furnishing of  the  house.  The  transforma- 
tion at  length  was  perfected,  and  many 
of  the  neighbors  of  the  early  day  raised 
their  hands  on  entering  and  exclaimed: 
**This  indeed  is  the  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  he  left  it  in  i86o.»  Many  of 
the  articles  had  one  time  belonged  to  the 
Lincolns,  while  the  carpets  and  chairs 
were  similar  to  those  purchased  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  in  by-gone  days. 

There  was  brought  from  the  Edwards 
home  a  large  old-fashioned  hair-cloth 
lounge,  on  which  both  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las courted  the  handsome  Mary  Todd;  a 


ing  many  interesting  objects  connected 
with  the  early  life  of  the  Lincolns.  Be- 
fore the  desk  there  stands  a  cane-bottomed 
arm  chair,  once  the  property  of  Daniel 
Webster. 

Looking  through  the  glass,  the  visitor 
gazes  at  a  lock  of  hair  cut  from  the  head 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln  after  her  death  in  Spring- 
field. The  hair  shows  the  first  traces  of 
a  woman  turning  gray.  Displayed  also 
are  a  set  of  rather  heavy  jet  jewellery, 
worn  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  when  in  mourning 
for  her  husband ;  and  a  linen  table-cloth 
of  historic  value,  purchased  in  the  year 
1824  by  Governor  Ninian  W.  Edwards 
from  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington. 
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On  this  table,  where  had 
dined  the  famous  of  the 
land,  Lincoln  and  his 
young  bride  ate  their 
wedding  supper.  A  num- 
ber of  Lincoln's  most 
cherished  volumes  of 
early  days  lie  about  on 
tables  here  and  there ;  in 
short,  the  Edwards  have 
succeeded  in  making  thje 
home  as  much  Lincoln- 
like  as  labor  and  actual 
knowledge  of  the  past 
could  accomplish. 

Of  course,  the  home 
is  a  great  resort  for  all 
visitors  who  come  to 
Springfield;  the  register 
shows  a  visitation  of 
twelve  thousand  last 
year.  The  custodian  is 
paid  a  salary,  and  the 
State  keeps  the  premises 
now  in  the  best  of  repair. 
All  the  rooms  have  been 
repainted  and  repapered, 
with  the  exception  of  one 
bed-room  up-stairs,  and 
in  this  apartment  the 
same  paper  has  clung  to 
the  walls  for  over  forty 
years. 

It  is  indeed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  Lincoln 
home,  and  there  is  a 
nicety  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  furniture 
characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  taste.  <*  It  is 
now,»  said  Senator  Palmer,  <<like  an  old 
familiar  picture — just  as  Lincoln's  home 
looked  when  he  commenced  his  prepara- 
tions for  breaking  up  housekeeping  in 
Springfield.^^ 

Sheltered  beneath  the  roof  of  historic 
Mount  Vernon,  where  lived  and  died  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  there  is  a  feeling 
of   pride   and  patriotic  devotion   dear  to 


Sitting  Room,  with  Marble  Top  Table  and  Silver  Lamp,  by  the 
Side   of  which  Lincoln  was  Married  to  Mary  Todd 


every  American  heart.  So,  too,  when 
one  slowly  lingers  in  and  about  the  rooms 
of  the  old  Springfield  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  one  cannot  forget  the  glory  and 
gprandeur  his  illustrious  name  has  added 
to  the  pages  of  history.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  cherished  realities  of  the  Nation's 
life.  Parke  Edwin  Temple. 

Decatur,  III. 


^^^^^^ 
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Head  of  Emerald  Lake,   near  Field,   British  Columbia 


AFTER  having  crossed  the  continent 
over  a  score  of  times  and  spent 
twelve  years  in  British  Columbia 
the  beaten  roads  of  travel  become  monot- 
onous, and  one  sighs  for  fresh  fields  to 
conquer.  So  when  I  met  the  photog- 
rapher of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  *  in 
August  at  Banff  and  learnt  from  him  of 
the  newly-discovered  Wapta  Falls,  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Kicking  Horse  river,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  made 
up  my  mind,  in  Western  parlance,  to  get 
there  if  possible. 

From  Banff  I  moved  on  to  Field,  where 
I  came  across  an  old  acquaintance  who 
had  been  promoted  from  locomotive  en- 
gineer to  train-master  in  charge  of  the 
section  from  Field  to  Laggan;  he  sug- 
gested what  was  already  in  my  mind,  an 
expedition  to  Emerald  Lake,  eight  miles 
from  Field,  and  the  Wapta  Falls.  I 
named  the  nth  of  September  as  the  date 

*  For  the  illustrations  in  this  article  the  writer  makes 
her  acknowledgments  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
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that  would  suit  me  and  after  an  inter- 
change of  letters  and  telegrams  I  arrived 
at  Field  at  noon  on  Monday  the  day  ap- 
pointed. Its  now  well-known  chalet  hotel 
and  meal  station,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  lies  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Stephen,  the  most  imposing 
peak  of  the  Rockies,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wapta  or  Kicking  Horse  river,  which 
spreads  here  at  low  water  —  as  I  saw  it  — 
in  sinuous  pale  green  channels  over  a  wide 
clay  bed.  From  the  wide  verandahs  of 
the  hotel  one  looks  out  over  the  Ottertail 
Mountains  on  the  left  and  the  Van  Home 
range  on  the  right,  with  their  fine  snow- 
capped pinnacles  which,  however,  pos- 
sessed not  for  me  the  charms  of  novelty. 
I  waited  long  and  anxiously  for  my  ex- 
pected friend's  advent,  only  to  hear  that 
two  of  the  horses  he  had  secured  for  our 
expedition  had  been  killed  on  the  track 
and  that  but  one  steed  remained  for  my 
own  use.  My  counsellor,  however,  was 
fertile  in  resources  and  soon  procured  two 
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team  horses  which  were  not  available 
until  their  day's  work  was  over  at  six 
o'clock ;  then  he  put  them  under  lock  and 
key,  and  covenanted  with  me  to  start  at 
four  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  At 
that  witching  hour  accordingly  I  rose  to 
the  damp,  chill  grey  day  of  an  early  au- 
tumn morning  in  the  mountains.  Our 
horses  were  soon  at  the  door  and  sug- 
gested a  circus  in  their  tones  and  modi- 
fications of  grey  and  white.  I  had 
declined  positively  to  go  alone  with  Mr. 
Carey,  who  had  never  been  to  the  Falls, 
so  he  persuaded  a  fine  active  young 
fireman,  called  Adamson,  who  had  been 
there  once,  to  accompany  us  as  a  guide. 
A  white  pony  fell  to  my  lot;  he  had  been 
struck  by  a  train  when  his  companions 
were  killed  and  so  had  not  the  most  satis- 
factory use  of  his  hindquarters,  nor  could 


backs  as  broad  as  feather  beds,  admirably 
adapted  to  carrying  all  our  packs,  in  the 
way  of  tents,  blankets,  and  provisions, 
provided  they  were  scientifically  arranged. 
At  last  all  was  in  order,  I  succeeded  in 
mounting  my  timid  steed,  and  we  were 
off.  Crossing  first  the  bridge  over  the 
Kicking  Horse  river  to  the  side  opposite 
Field,  we  turned  west  along  its  banks  till 
we  reached  a  broad  flat  left  by  the  re- 
ceding waters;  over  this  we  jogged  at  a 
good  pace  for  half  a  mile  when  the  trail 
turned  suddenly  north  up.  a  steep  grade 
into  the  woods,  through  which  we  trav- 
elled for  miles,  passing  round  a  spur  of 
the  mountain  which  juts  out  into  the 
Kicking  Horse  valley  and  moving  again 
in  a  westerly  direction  over  an  excellent 
road  as  far  as  Emerald  Creek.  Here  it 
became  wet  and  boggy,  and  our  progress 


^^^k 


Shoui^der  of  Mt.    Field  and  Ottertail  Range 


he  be  induced  to  move  faster  than  a  jog 
trot,  and  this  gait  even  required  some 
stimulation;  he  was  moreover  timid  and 
his  eye  was  wild,  he  flinched  if  approached, 
and  presented  a  problem  in  saddling  and 
mounting  which  was  eventually  solved  by 
gentleness  and  persuasion.  The  team 
horses  were   big  ponderous  beasts,  with 


to  the  foot  of  the  lake  was  therefore  slow 
and  tedious.  The  lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  and  was  quite  a  revelation,  burst- 
ing suddenly  upon  us  as  we  emerged  from 
the  shadows  of  the  forest,  the  harmony  of 
greens  its  name  indicates  extending  up- 
wards of  a  mile  to  a  distant  flat  lying 
against    a    background     of     magnificent 
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mountains,  over  one  of  whose  divides  lay 
our  objective  point,  the  Wapta  Falls. 

Adamson  having  advised  our  getting  as 
near  to  the  Falls  as  possible  on  horseback, 
we  continued  our  ride   round  the  north 


Mt.  Burgess  and  Emerald  I^ake 

shore  of  the  lake  over  a  trail  which  it  re- 
quired some  horsemanship  and  experience 
to  surmount,  for  it  had  not  been  cleared 
out  this  season,  and  was  one  tangled  mass 
of  logs  and  trees,  great  and  small,  lying 
over,  under,  and  on  top  of  one  another 
in  inextricable  confusion.  When  one's 
horse  jumped  a  log.  ten  chances  to  one  he 
jammed  one's  leg  against  a  tree ;  both  my 
limbs  being  on  the  same  side,  I  took,  so 
to  speak,  a  double  risk;  occasionally  we 
climbed  down  the  bank  into  the  lake  and 
up  again,  by  way  of  variety.  However, 
we  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  our  destina- 
tion, and  I  was  amused  to  hear  later  that 


some  men  belonging  to  an  American  party 
who  attempted  the  same  expedition  had 
to  part  company  with  their  horses  in  the 
struggle  with  the  wild  woods.  My  gprey 
pony  rose  to  the  occasion  and  turned  and 
twisted  and  squirmed 
himself  and  me  over  and 
between  the  obstructions 
of  the  last  mile  in  a  way 
that  endeared  him  to  my 
heart ;  but  I  was  not  sorry 
to  turn  out  of  the  forest 
on  to  the  gravel  plateau 
selected  as  our  camping- 
ground.  Here  we  dis- 
mounted to  rest  our 
steeds  and  set  up  the 
tents  as  a  shelter  for  our 
goods  and  chattels  in 
case  of  rain  (an  unknown 
provision,  for  the  ordi- 
nary summers  of  British 
Columbia).  Carey  and 
Adamson  decided  to  ride 
our  horses  still  farther  to 
economize  any  unneces- 
sary steps,  so  we  re- 
mounted—  I  having  ex- 
changed my  habit  for  a 
short  skirt  in  the  inter- 
val —  and,  turning  our 
backs  upon  the  lake,  rode 
straight  forward  towards 
the  wall  of  rock  which 
rose  thousands  of  feet  in 
the  background. 

Once  oflp  the  plateau 
and  in  the  timber  belt  it 
was  rough  riding  with  a 
vengeance,  for  there  was 
no  trail  at  all;  we  simply 
picked  our  way  over  fal- 
len logs  between  young 
evergreens  and  poplars, 
avoiding  branches  on  one  side,  trees  on 
the  other,  till  finally  it  became  confusion 
worse  confounded  afid  we  had  to  abandon 
the  horses,  unsaddling  and  tying  them  up 
short  to  big  trees,  so  that  they  could  not 
lie  down  and  possibly  strangle  themselves. 
On  foot  it  was  easier  to  make  way 
through  the  brush  and  timber,  and  after 
cutting  some  good  stout  sticks  we  began 
our  climb.  The  ridge  we  ascended  jutted 
out  between  two  gulches,  one  a  dry  water 
course,  the  other  a  roaring  torrent.  It 
was  not  steep  or  difficult,  and  we  followed 
it  to  its  junction  with  Mount  Burgess, 
where   we  turned  south  over  a  slope  of 
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Tocks  and  stones,  by  no  means  easy  walk- 
ing; this  we  followed  up  to  the  foot  of  a 
cascade  which  fell  down  hundreds  of  feet 
<as  the  photograph  of  Mount  Burgess 
shows)  from  the  rocks  above.  It  seemed 
a  very  appropriate  spot  for  the  frugal 
lunch  we  had  brought  with  us,  so  we 
sat  down  under  the  shelter  of  some 
mighty    boulders    and    revelled    in    the 


lake  is  receding  rapidly  or  its  waters  are 
being  absorbed  in  some  mysterious  way, 
which  was  very  apparent  from  our  eyry. 

The  sun  was  hot  and  the  way  steep  and 
stony,  and  half  an  hour's  rest  was  accepta- 
ble; more  time,  however,  could  not  be 
spared,  so  we  had  perforce  to  move 
on  again  over  more  rocks  and  stones, 
which  ended  abruptly  where  the  avalanche 


Wapta  Falls  and  Bow  Glacier,   British  Columbia 


superb  view  away  over  Emerald  Lake 
down  the  Kicking  Horse  valley,  which 
lies  in  a  veritable  sea  of  mountains.  From 
this  point  it  looks  as  if  Emerald  Lake 
-were  gradually  being  filled  up  by  the  con- 
tinual deposits  washed  down  from  Mount 
Burgess  which  have  already  formed  the 
gravel  plateau  we  camped  upon,  extend- 
ing for  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the  timber 
"belt  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.     Either  the 


had  turned  aside  in  a  belt  of  juniper 
bushes,  with  long  trailing  branches  that 
offered  a  most  baffling  resistance  to  the 
advent  of  petticoats  and  added  greatly  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  ascent.  There  is  no 
trail  of  any  kind  to  the  Wapta  Falls,  so 
we  could  only  follow  Adamson  in  his 
efforts  to  go  the  same  way  he  had  gone 
before  and  trust  to  luck  and  Providence. 
My  struggle  with  the  bushes  terminated 
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Emerald  Lake,  from  the  Outlet 


at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hillside,  covered 
with  tufts  of  coarse  grass  growing  amid 
big  timber,  devoid  of  all  underbrush; 
here  it  was  one  step  forward  and  two  back- 
ward, and  our  sticks  were  used  as  ropes. 
Adamson  went  first  and  hauled  me  up  at 
the  end  of  his  stick,  then  Carey  followed. 
This  was  a  tough  task  and  was  accom- 
plished slowly,  with  breathing  spaces 
between.  It  took  us  half  an  hour  to  get 
over  the  worst  of  it,  but  once  off  the  per- 
pendicular on  to  an  easy  slope  we  travelled 
rapidly  up  the  divide  through  a  pretty 
park-like  wood.  Keeping  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  till  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  lovely  little  lake,  another  Emerald 
in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies.  It  lay 
sparkling  hundreds  of  feet  below  us,  in 
the  valley  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Kick- 
ing Horse,  while  above  us  towered  a 
mass  of  rocks,  upheaved  by  some  gigan- 
tic convulsion  of  nature.  Adamson  ad- 
vised an  ascent  of  these  as  we  had 
to  cross  another  divide  to  see  the  Falls. 
It  was  a  goat-like  proposition,  but  we 
accomplished  it  with  some  difficulty, 
particularly  as  there  was  little  margin  on 
the    ledges,    and   a  false    step    meant   a 


nasty  fall  to  the  green  carpet  some  twenty- 
five  feet  below  which  we  had  just  left. 
It  proved  a  short  cut.  however,  and 
another  steep  climb  along  a  precipitous 
hillside  of  open  timber  brought  us 
opposite  the  Wapta  Falls,  which  here 
leap  down  3,000  feet  from  the  Bow 
Glacier,  the  largest  field  of  ice  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  well  rewarded  our 
struggle  to  reach  them. 

The  Falls  consist  of  two  sheer  drops, 
the  upper  one  of  1,000  and  the  lower 
of  2,000  feet;  they  issue  by  a  rocky 
channel  from  beneath  the  Glacier  which 
spreads  like  a  great  grey  fungus  down 
over  the  mountain  side.  The  valley  of 
the  North  Fork  is  narrow  at  this  point; 
but  the  river  intervenes  between  the 
observer  and  the  Falls,  and  at  present 
there  is  no  approach  by  which  a  nearer 
view  can  be  obtained.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  proposed,  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  to  cut  a  road 
up  the  divide  opposite  Field  station;  the 
summit  once  attained  there  is  presumably 
good  travelling  along  the  ridge  which 
ends  in  a  spur  that  drops  down  into  the 
valley   of  the    North   Fork    by   an    easy 
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^ade  to  the  little  lake  we  discovered. 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  only  another 
Emerald  in  a  smaller  setting;  no  other 
name  better  suggests  its  wonderful  con- 
densation of  reflected  greens  of  every 
conceivable  shade  and  tone;  thence  a 
mile  or  two  along  the  course  of  the  river 
would  lead  to  the  foot  of  the  Falls. 

We  could  have  spent  much  time  at  our 
objective  point  amid  so  much  beauty  and 
^andeur,  but  the  afternoon  was  waning 
and  reluctantly  we  had  to  turn  our  faces 
homewards.  The  return  journey  was 
even  more  tedious  than  the  ascent,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  our  horses  it  was 
nearly  dusk  and  beginning  to  rain.  It 
was  much  harder,  too,  to  get  into  the 
timber  belt  than  to  get  out,  as  it  soon  be- 
came quite  dark  and  we  lost  our  bearings. 
How  the  horses  managed  to  extricate 
themselves  with  their  riders  from  the 
jam  of  logs  and  fallen  timber  we  encoun- 
tered, without  breaking  their  own  legs  or 
ours,  will  ever  remain  a  mystery.  My 
little  gn*cy  pony  simply  drew  his  four 
legs  together  under  him  and  executed  a 
series  of  buck  jumps,  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  unseat  any  but  a  somewhat  ex- 
perienced horsewoman.  I  was  amused  to 
hear  Adamson  behind  me  giving  a  shout 
at  every  jump  when  he  evidently  expected 


me  to  part  company  with  the  pony,  which 
he  could  barely  distinguish  bounding  like 
a  shadow  in  the  obscurity.  I  could  just 
discern  the  ghost  of  a  big  white  horse 
aheftd,  apparently  caracoling  in  mid  air, 
so  I  sat  tight  and  let  the  pony  find  its  own 
way,  and  he  got  me  out,  for  which  I  owe  his 
intelligence  a  debt  of  gratitude.  When  we 
reached  our  tent  it  was  raining  in  torrents 
and  we  all  retired  within  expecting  the 
shower  to  pass  over  and  anticipating  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  a  glowing  camp- 
fire.  But,  alas !  it  continued  to  pour ;  hour 
after  hour  passed  and  we  had  no  candles ; 
the  wood  was  too  wet  and  too  distant  to 
attempt  a  camp-fire,  so  we  had  supper  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight,  with  the  light  of 
an  occasional  match  to  illuminate  doubt- 
ful quantities. 

Both  Carey  and  Adamson  were  soaked 
to  the  skin.  I  was  better  off,  having  had 
the  cape  of  my  mackintosh  to  protect  my 
shoulders;  nevertheless,  a  decided  atmos- 
phere of  dampness  and  depression  pre- 
vailed in  the  tent  which  Carey  and  I 
managed  to  disperse  when  the  question 
of  supper  arose.  Adamson  had  a  severe 
bronchial  cold  and  was  worn  out;  he 
threw  himself  down  in  a  corner,  pulled 
his  coat  over  his  head,  and  we  heard  no 
more  from  him,  but  polite  refusals  of  the 
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food  we  offered  him,  so  Carey  and  I 
were  left  to  entertain  one  another.  This 
entertainment  consisted  in  his  pressing  a 
tin  of  potted  ham  into  one  hand  and  a 
spoon  into  the  other,  these,  having  care- 
fully adjusted,  my  right  hand  was  laid 
upon  a  loaf  of  bread,  off  which  I  tore  a 
fragment  of  unknown  size.  Visions  of 
hot  savory  coffee  made  our  mouths  water ; 
it  was  not  for  us.  however,  and  thirst  born 
of  potted  ham  drove  Carey  to  the  lake- 
side for  our  mutual  refreshment.  Night 
closed  upon  our  dampness  and  depression, 
but  the  next  morning  the  rain  was  over 
and  we  had  our  camp-fire  of  the  brightest, 
and  hot  coffee  to  our  hearts'  content — Ad- 
am son  being  up  and  out  at  daylight  strug- 
gling  with    wet   and    green   wood    with 


glorious  results.  A'  more  keen,  active., 
enduring,  and  uncomplaining  lad  I  have 
never  met. 

After  a  much  appreciated  breakfast  the 
horses  were  caught  and  saddled  and  by 
8 :  30  A.  M.  we  were  off,  diverging  from  the 
trail  back  to  Field,  to  visit  the  beautiful 
natural  bridge  of  rock  over  the  Kicking 
Horse  river,  some  miles  west  of  the  town, 
to  which,  however.  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  now  to  do  justice. 

Half-past  eleven  found  me  at  Carey's 
hospitable  door  with  an  interval  for  lunch 
before  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ex- 
press passed  by  and  carried  me  with 
many  regrets  westward  to  the  Coast, 

E.  Spragge. 

Toronto,  Caw. 


THE  RUSSIAN   DOUKHOBORSTI,  OR  "SPIRIT-WRESTLERS' 


THERE  has  recently  settled  in  Canada, 
far  away  from  its  centres  of  popula- 
tion, a  most  interesting  people.  The 
year  1899  brought  to  the  shores  of  the 
Dominion  a  portion  of  the  persecuted 
Russian  sect  ^*  Doukhoborsti,  ©r  Spirit- 
Wrestlers,^*  otherwise  known  as  <<  Russian 
Quakers,**  from  the  similarity  of  their  faith 
to  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends  which 
has  borne  such  an  important  part  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  people.  They 
have  located  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Assiniboia,  and  the  far  northern  district 
of  Saskatchewan. 

The  history  of  the  Doukhoborsti  dates 
back  at  least  two  centuries,  and  is  inter- 
mingled with  the  most  heart-rending 
stories  of  dastardly  and  cruel  persecutions 
by  both  the  military  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  Russia. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  persecu- 
tions, on  account  of  the  Doukhoborsti  re- 
fusing to  accept  military  service,  have 
broken  out  with  renewed  vigor,  and  it  is 
owing  only  to  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  English  and  American  Quakers,  as 
well  as  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  notable  hu- 
manitarians in  Russia,  that  these  poor 
persecuted  people  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  districts  in  the  Caucasian  mountains 
where  they  were  living,  not  only  in  exile, 
but  in  many  cases  without  shelter  of  any 
kind. 

Tolstoi.  Prince   Kropotkin,  and   Prince 


Hiffkoff  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
choosing  for  them  their  present  home, 
and  the  Canadian  Government,  after  look- 
ing carefully  into  their  past  history,  have 
given  them  free  grants  of  land  in  the  far 
north-western  provinces;  not  only  this, 
but  they  have  allowed  them,  like  the 
Quakers,  to  be  exempt  from  military 
service. 

Last  summer  the  writer  spent  some 
time  among  the  then  half-built  villages  of 
the  Doukhobor  colonies.  There  are  about 
eight  thousand  ^* souls.**  as  the  Russians 
take  their  census,  already  in  Canada,  and 
this  number  is  divided  into  four  colonies. 
The  colonies  are  sub-divided  into  villages 
inhabited  by  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty of  the  sect :  each  village  is  a  community 
by  itself,  holding  all  property  in  common. 

A  large  number  of  the  relatives  of  the 
Canadian  Doukhoborsti  are  in  exile  in 
Siberia,  and  several  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  Canadian  Government,  as 
well  as  by  humane  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  obtain  permission  for  these  men 
and  women  to  join  their  kinsfolk  in 
Canada. 

When  the  Doukhoborsti  landed  in  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  the  crowded 
ships  that  brought  them  last  winter  direct 
from  Batoum,  there  was  a  scene  enacted 
which  forcibly  recalled  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  New  England 
coast.     The  poor  persecuted  and  unhappy 
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people,  the  instant  their  feet  touched  the 
earth  that  promised  them  freedom,  fell 
upon  their  knees  and  kissed  the  soil  that 
gave  them  a  sanctuary  from  their  cruel 
oppressors  and  persecutors. 

These  interesting  and  industrious  im- 
migrants, while  in  truth  children  .of  the 
soil,  delighting  in  agriculture 
and  in  pastoral  pursuits, 
present  at  the  same  time  a 
most  fascinating  problem  to 
the  student  of  sociology  and 
of  educational  questions. 
Only  four  per  cent  of  the 
handsome  and  stalwart  race 
can  read  and  write,  but,  in 
spite  of  their  illiteracy,  they 
typify  what  can  be  done  in 
an  educational  way  by  carry- 
ing out  to  the  letter  the  laws 
of  the  New  Testament  re- 
garding man's  attitude 
towards  his  fellow-men.  Un- 
lettered and  unlearned  as 
they  are.  according  to  our 
modern  ideas,  they  have  ar- 
rived at  a  degree  of  social 
order  and  refinement  of  feel- 
ing, for  which  many  of  us 
on  this  continent  are  vainly 
striving  through  the  medium 
of  our  so-called  higher  edu- 
cation. 

For  years  these  people 
have  been  exiles  among  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  Minor  Cau- 
casus, the  Ossets,  Daghes- 
tanese.  Pchaves.  and  have 
been  driven  from  pillar  to 
post  by  the  Russian  officials. 
Many  of  those  in  Canada  to- 
day bear  the  cruel  marks  of 
the <* knout.**  and  there  are  others  who  have 
seen  their  nearest  and  dearest  flogged  to 
death  before  their  eyes.  Stripped  of  all 
their  worldly  possessions,  treated  more 
like  animals  than  men,  they  have  by  car- 
rying out  the  precepts  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity escaped  the  degrading  effects  of 
persecution,  robbing  sorrow  of  its  sting, 
while  conquering  its  bitterness.  In  their 
complete  abnegation  of  self,  and  their 
steadfast  belief  in  <*Pippa's*>  creed,  that 
« God's  in  His  heaven;  all's  right  with  the 
'world,**  they  have  borne  tortures  and  en- 
dured with  patience  horrors  that  are  be- 
yond the  power  of  words  to  tell. 

^  Non-resistance  of  evil  **  is  the  armor 
they  wear,  and  in  this  age  of  ceaseless 


striving  and  competition  of  man  against 
his  fellow-man,  the  faith  of  these  good 
people  causes  many  a  less  exalted  soul  to 
regard  them  as  demented  fanatics.  They 
are  vegetarians,  and  the  reason  given  for 
their  not  eating  flesh  is  their  reluctance 
to  kill  the  smallest  of  God's  creatures. 


A  DouKHOBOuR  Family 

A  splendid  type  of  people  physically^ 
their  moral  poise  seems  to  have  stood 
them  in  good  stead,  for  the  size  of  the 
frame  to  be  nourished  might  in  itself  have 
proved  a  weakness.  The  absolute  order 
and  self-restraint  noticeable  among  their 
communities  suggests  the  economy  of 
force;  each  village  community  is  appar- 
ently free  from  any  other  restraint  than 
that  exercised  by  public  opinion  and  self- 
abnegation.  One  turns  with  relief  to 
these  new  settlers  in  wild  septions  of  the 
continent,  after  the  jangle  and  discord  of 
our  municipal  and  social  arrangements 
in  Eastern  centres  of  vaunted  civilization 
and  culture. 

Their    hospitality    and     kindness    are 
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unbounded,  and  the  women,  while  not  per- 
haps coming  up  to  our  standards  of  beauty, 
have  a  type  of  face  that  instantly  inspires 
one  with  interest  and  confidence.  Reti- 
cent and  dignified,  they  give  the  impres- 
sion of  women  who  have  passed  through 
the  fire  of  sorrow,  though  the  burning  has 
left  no  scars. 

They  are  the  broad-hipped  women  of 
the  soil  that  Millais  loved  to  paint,  and 
yet  in  spite  of  being  experts  at  all  sorts  of 
rough  manual  labor  they  are  really -ex- 
quisite needlewomen,  and  in  the  fine  drawn 
linen  work  as  well  as  in  the  embroideries 
that  adorn  their  excellent  home-spun  gar- 
ments we  see  splendid  testimony  to  the 
gentle  refinement  and  patience  they  ex- 
press. Their  national  costume  is  pictur- 
esque in  the  extreme,  and  points  to  a 
healthy  love  of  color  and  harmony  of  line, 
just  as  the  ceaseless  click  of  their  looms 
and  the  whirr  of  their  spinning  wheels 
speak  of  tireless  industry  *^from  dawn  till 
dewy  eve.^* 

Primitive  Christianity,  or  Christian  so- 
cialism, would  perhaps  best  describe  their 
religion  —  a  religion  that  owns  no  priest- 
hood, acknowledges  no  sacraments,  and 
has  no  written  Bible.  Its  sole  education 
consists  in  the  Psalms,  handed  down  from 
mother  to  child,  for  countless  generations 
—  curious  psalms  consisting  partly  of  the 
Old,  and  partly  of  the  New,  Testament. 

It  is  a  religion  which  necessitates  their 
keeping  many  of  the  festivals  of  the  Rus- 


sian, or  Greek  church,  and  yet  which  will 
not  tolerate  a  pictorial  representation  of 
the  Deity  or  of  the  Saints. 

The  result  of  their  method  of  teaching 
both  psalms  and  hymns  is  a  perfect  mem- 
ory and  an  extraordinary  ear  for  music. 
They  can  sing  full  chords  which  have  the 
volume  of  an  organ  note,  and  to  the  demi- 
semi-fraction  of  a  tone  they  are  correct. 

Skilled  in  all  sorts  of  crafts,  loving  and 
reverencing  above  all  things  the  life  of 
the  home  and  the  community,  they  are 
almost  a  perfect  pioneer  people.  They 
combine  a  high  moral  sense  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  material  comfort.  The 
perfection  of  the  communal  system  pre- 
vents the  dread  of  loneliness,  which  is 
the  drawback  to  settlement  in  the  prairie 
country,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exer- 
cises the  restraint  which  is  so  often  lack- 
ing among  the  settlers  in  the  remote 
districts  of  our  arable  lands. 

Taken  as  a  whole  these  people  bid  fair 
to  add  not  a  little  to  the  prosperity  of 
Western  Canada.  A  few  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced of  their  racial  peculiarities  must 
disappear  as  the  children  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country;  for  the  rest,  they 
are  good  Christians,  good  agriculturists, 
and  peaceable  citizens.  What  more  de- 
sirable immigrants  could  be  wished  for 
than  the  poor  Doukhoborsti  who  have 
found  sanctuary  on  the  far  North-Western 
prairie  ? 

Lallv  Bernard. 

Toronto,  Can. 
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As  <* QUICKEST  insight  in  all  things*^  is 
best  gained  by  comparison,  the  par- 
allel study  of  the  two  so  strongly 
identified  yet  widely  different  Norsemen. 
Ibsen  and  Bjomson,  gives  us  the  clearest 
knowledge  of  both;  and  to  the  student 
conversant  with  Scandinavian  literature 
the  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ibsen  is 
impossible  without  an  attendant  thought 
of  Bjomson. 

Henrik  Ibsen  and  Bjornstjerne  Bjorn- 
son  are  literary  figureheads.  They  repre- 
sent Norwegian  pessimism  and  optimism, 
as  Turgenief  and  Dostoyevski  represent 
Russian  pessimism  and  optimism.     They 

♦Continued  from  Self  Culture  Mag. 


have  both  had  the  same  materials  to  work 
upon,  are  equally  gifted,  equally  success- 
ful, but  they  have  preached  two  gospels. 
As  Bjornson's  nature  became  expansive, 
genial,  sunny,  Ibsen's  contracted  and  grew 
bitter  and  chilled.  Ibsen  dissected  hu- 
manity and  laid  bare  her  foibles  with  a 
sneer;  Bjornson  chided  humanity,  and 
while  exposing  her  weaknesses,  never 
failed  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  them.  To 
Ibsen  the  law  of  heredity  is  a  curse;  to 
Bjornson  it  is  a  blessing.  Bjomson  had  a 
genius  for  transforming  every  stumbling- 
block  into  a  stepping-stone;  while  Ibsen 
seemed  to  glory  in  developing  the  obstacle 
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and  presenting  it  in  all  its  hopelessness. 
He  stands  his  dolls  before  the  wall  of  ne- 
cessity, and.  stepping  aside,  chuckles  to 
himself  as  they  strain  their  earth-born 
pyes  to  its  implacable  heights.  Bjomson, 
on  the  X)ther  hand,  deftly  secures  the  lad- 
der and  helps  his  younglings  to  its  first 
rung. 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  born  at  Skien,  a  town 
in  southern  Norway,  in  1828.  Thirty-four 
years  later  he  became  an  exile.  He  vis- 
ited Norway  three  times  during  his  wan- 
derings, and  now  lives  in  Christiania. 
where  he  settled  in  189 1.  So  much  for 
the  mere  or.tward  facts.  During  those 
thirty-four  years  —  the  formative 
years — with  the  exception  of  the 
first  eight  years,  which  were  spent 
in  luxury  —  that  quality  of  which 
babyhood  is  so  sublimely  unap- 
preciative  —  Ibsen  faced  poverty 
and  disappointment.  When  con- 
scious and  independent  thought 
outgrew  mental  dependence, 
when  the  man  began  to  struggle 
within  the  boy,  luxury  gave  her 
charge  over  to  that  stem  and 
hard-boned  nurse.  Necessity.  She 
companioned  his  days  and  nights 
for  thirty  years.  What  were  the 
natural  consequences  ?  <<  The  Pil- 
lars of  Society, »  «  A  Doll's  House,  »* 
•<  Brand*  tell  us. 

Is  there  not  deepest  pathos  in 
the  words  —  he  visited  his  home, 
Norway  ? — and  in  the  fact,  as  well, 
that  Ibsen's  pen  could  never 
father  such  a  thought  as  this : 

«  Ay,  we  love  this  land  of  ours, 
Crovmed  with  mountain  domes ; 
Storm-scarred  o*cr  the  sea  '.t  towers 
With  a  thousand  homes.* 

—  because  Norway  never  fathered 
Ibsen  ?  Dina  Dorf 's  cries,  *  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  get  far  away!'* 
and  ^  A  beautiful  thing  is  some- 
thing great — and  far  away,*  are 
but  the  echo  of  Ibsen's  own  rest- 
less and  disappointed  heart's  cry. 

As  apprentice  in  a  drug-store,  publisher 
of  an  unsuccessful  paper,  ^Manden* 
(«  Man»),  director  of  the  little  theatre  of 
Bergen  (a  position  secured  through  Ole 
Bull,  as  in  Bjomson's  case),  and  holding  a 
small-salaried  position  as  director  of  the 
Christiania  theatre,  Ibsen  lived  through  his 
unhappy  young  years.  In  1862  his  satire, 
«  Lrove's  Comedy,  *  brought  down  the  wrath 
of  Norwegian  respectability  upon  his  head. 


He  was  immediately  charged  with  lacking 
*  ideal  faith  and  conviction,^*  and  his  ruth- 
less attack  upon  the  failure  of  matrimony 
to  keep  love  in  its  fresh,  strong  beauty 
enraged  the  community  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  turned  upon  the  author's  private 
life  and  proceeded  to  indulge  in  personal- 
ities. Two  years  later  occurred  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty.  Norway's 
failure  to  stand  by  Denmark  widened 
Ibsen's  personalities  into  national  ones. 
His  patriotism  had  been  sadly  shaken ;  and 
when  a  man  loses  respect  for  his  country 
she  becomes  hateful  to  him.  Ibsen  felt 
the  necessity  of  freeing  himself  from  his 


Hbnrix  Ibsen 

uncongenial  surroundings.  He  went  to 
the  Continent  —  published  «  Brand  »— and 
won  an  international  reputation  thereby. 
But  he  lost  his  country. 

To  read  Ibsen's  dramas,  to  feel  all  his 
cynicisms,  his  ironies,  his  passionate 
resentment  against  the  social  frivolities 
of  the  day ;  to  knoT)7  that  Peer  Gynt  is  a 
deliberate  embodiment  of  the  national 
weaknesses  of  Norway,  and  at  the  same 
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time  to  grasp  what  a  world  of  energy, 
time,  and  life-blood  they  represent,  fills 
us  with  a  queer  sort  of  pity  and  anger. 
The  tremendous  effort,  its  undeniable 
genius,  and  then  the  pettiness  back  of  it 
all,  constitute  a  challenge.  Ibsen  has 
created  much  that  is  unhappy.  He  has 
multiplied  the  world's  miseries  by  reflect- 
ing them.  Yet  through  all  this  pessimism 
a  deep  and  unmistakable  note  of  tender- 
ness, longing,  and  dependence  floats,  and 
we  cannot,  listening  to  its  melody,  make 
a  sweeping  or  uncompromising  judgment. 
Listen : 

«  My  people,  who  to  me  from  goblet  foaming 

A  wholesome,  bitter  draught  of  strength  once  gave, 
That  roused  the  poet,  lingering  near  his  grave, 
To  arm  himself  and  labor  tlirough  the  gloaming— 

My  people,  who  on  me  the  exile's  stave, 
With  sorrow's  scrip  and  sandals  swift  for  roaming, 
Bestowed,  the  outfit  stem  for  strife  completing  — 
Prom  distant  realms  I  send  thee  home  my  greeting! " 

You  have  exiled  me,  thrust  me  apart  from 
you,  yet  there  is  a  mystery  which  draws  a 
veil  over  the  bitterness  and  a  sorrow  that 
is  deeper  than  joy.  On  the  wings  of  these 
— the  inexplainable  —  I  send  my  greetings 
home. 

But  we  must  turn  from  this  moment  of 
— -shall  we  say  faltering?  The  word 
comes  hesitatingly,  yet  naturally,  for  the 
path  which  Ibsen  had  chosen  lay  not  to 
the  north ;  and  we  feel  that  in  this  back- 
ward glance  he  has  but  stopped  a  moment 
to  rest  —  to  contemplate  that  which  lies 
behind,  as  one  looks  back  to  some  unful- 
filled happiness  and  remembers  only  the 
joy  of  hope,  and  not  the  bitterness  of  the 
disappointment. 

The  year  1 868  marked  Ibsen's  first  prose 
creation.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1868-69 
in  Munich,  and  there  wrote  ^<  The  League 
of  Youth.  *^  The  next  twenty  years  were 
devoted  to  modem  works  exclusively,  with 
one  exception,  a  drama  of  the  time  of 
Julian  the  Apostate.  *^The  League  of 
Youth  *^  was  received  with  a  storm  of  oppo- 
sition in  Christiania.  It  was  obnoxious  on 
account  of  its  political  tone.  To-day,  how- 
ever, it  is  considered  a  classic  in  Scandi- 
navia. This  was  followed  by  ten  other 
dramas — clever,  cynical,  thoughtful,  and 
strong  with  the  resistless  force  of  truths 
unpleasant  but  sadly  real.  They  are :  ^  The 
Pillars  of  Society  >^  (1877:  Munich),  <*A 
Doll's  House »  (1879:  Araalfi),  «  Ghosts* 
(1881 :  Sorrento),  <<  An  Enemy  of  the  Peo- 
ple »  (1882:  Rome  and  the  Tyrol).  «The 
Wild  Duck»  (1884:  Rome  and  the  Tyrol), 
« Rosmersholm  *  (1886:  Munich).  «The 
Lady    from    the    Sea»    (1888:    Munich), 


«Hedda  Gabler,»  «The  Master-Builder,* 
«  Little  Eyolf,»  «John  Gabriel  Borkman,» 
and  «When  We  Dead  Awaken »  (1899). 
The  best-known  English  translations  of 
these  plays  are  the  work  of  Mr.  William 
Archer,  the  dramatic  critic. 

These  modern  dramas  form  a  series  of 
polemics,  agitating  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  day.  While  the  princi- 
ples they  embody  and  the  .problems  they 
discuss  are  by  no  means  local,  Ibsen  has 
given  them  a  Norwegian  setting.  As  the 
undisguised  results  of  personal  animosi- 
ties, they  were  received  in  Norway  under 
strong  protest;  but  geniu?  lashed  to  a 
smarting  and  indignant  heart,  has  never 
yet  failed  to  impart  the  seal  of  success  to 
its  efforts,  and  notwithstanding  the  satiri- 
cal home-thrusts  of  Ibsen's  social  dramas, 
they  hold  a  foremost  place  in  the  Scandi- 
navian drama  of  to-day. 

When  <^  Ghosts  ®  was  played  in  Chris- 
tiania it  called  forth  furious  attacks  from 
the  critics,  and  even  those  who  had  hith- 
erto espoused  Ibsen's  cause  deserted  him. 
The  work  is  the  strongest  and  unhappiest 
of  Ibsen's  creations.  He  has  touched 
upon  a  vital  theme — the  keynote  of  the 
drama  is  the  curse  of  heredity  —  and 
rides  his  hobby  full  tilt.  To  appreciate 
the  consternation  of  the  highly  respecta- 
ble and  conservative  Norwegians,  one  has 
but  to  read  the  American  criticisms  of  the 
most  recent  performance  of  **  Ghosts  *  at 
the  Carnegie  Lyceum,  May  29,  1899. 
While  admitting  the  unmistakable  genius 
of  <<  Ghosts,®  the  cleverness  of  design 
and  construction,  even  America  protests 
against  its  unhealthy  tendency  and  its 
morbidness. 

^^  There  ought  co  be  some  law,®  cries  the 
critic,  ^*to  prevent  this  most  bestial  and 
horrible  of  dramas  from  being  presented 
in  any  theatre  which  women  attend. 
Compared  with  this  play  of  Ibsen's,  a 
dissecting-table  dramatized  with  most 
elaborate  detail  would  seem  a  howling 
farce.  *  Another  and  more  impartial  critic 
affirms,  that  ^  this  was  Ibsenism's  greatest 
night  in  New  York,  so  far.  .  .  .  The 
audience,  to  be  sure,  included  some  who 
rudely  went  out  as  soon  as  they  discovered 
the  play  was  not  ^  nice.  ^  But  all  that  goes 
without  saying.  There  were  present,  too, 
many  persons  of  fine  culture,  artists, 
writers,  amateurs  in  art,  men  and  women 
of  wealth,  students  of  the  drama,  and  they 
followed  the  performance  of  a  play  by  a 
master-craftsman    with    eager    interest. 
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That  they  would  accept  many  such  doses  of 
Ibsen,  however,  is  doubtful.*^  Ibsen's  po- 
sition was  now  more  isolated  than  ever, 
and  smarting  under  the  reception  given 
*  Ghosts.*^  he  retorted  with  ^'^An  Enemy 
of  the  People.  >*  This  is  the  least  interest- 
ing of  the  author's  dramas.  It  lacks 
intellectual  charm,  and  deals  with  a  com- 
monplace phase  of  life  which  precludes 
either  a  broad  or  an  aesthetic  treatment. 
Ibsen's  pessimism  seems  to  have  reached 
its  highest  point  in  «  The  Wild  Duck.»  Its 
tone  is  gloomy,  despairing,  and,  as  Mr. 
Archer  says,  ^*  in  it  he  seems  to  caricature 
his  own  motives  and  scoff  at  his  own 
ideals. »  In  «The  Pillars  of  Society  »  we 
find  the  story  of  Jean  Valjean  repeated. 
Consul  Bernick  is  the  highly  respected 
citizen,  honored  above  his  fellows,  the 
benefactor  of  the  town,  and  its  richest 
man.  But  he  has  built  his  fortune  and 
reputation  upon  a  tissue  of  lies.  For  the 
sin  of  his  young  days,  he  allows  another 
man  to  be  condemned  and  exiled.  Upon 
that  man's  loss  rests  Bernick's  gain.  At 
the  supreme  moment,  when  his  fellow- 
citizens  are  in  the  midst  of  a  fete  in  his 
honor,  the  divinity  within  him  suddenly 
leaps  into  active,  compelling  existence. 
He  makes  a  public  confession,  and  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  wrong  and  his 
material  downfall  he  finds  his  soul's  orien- 
tation. 

Through  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  the 
masterly  skill  with  which  he  handles  them, 
Ibsen  has  challenged  international  criti- 
cism.   That  his  dramatis  fersonce  should  be 
interpreted  and  judged  from  more  than 
one  point  of  view  is  the  natural  sequence. 
Those  in  **  A  Doll's  House  ^  have  received 
the  most  diverse  criticisms.     Written  just 
before  ^  Ghosts,  >^  the  central  theme  of  this 
drama  is  the  marriage  relation.     Upon 
such  a  theme,  requiring  the  most  delicate 
and  skilful  handling,  Ibsen  indeed  proves 
himself  a  master.     The  plot  is,  briefly, 
this:   After  eight  years  of  married  life, 
Nora  Helmer  awakens  to  the  fact  that  she 
has   been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
doll  —  her  husband's  plaything,  his  ^little 
singing  bird,  lark,  squirrel, »  as  he  calls 
her.    Morally,  intellectually,  she  is  a  child. 
She  has  forged  her  father's  name  for  sake 
of  her  love,  lived  a  life  of  petty  deceit, 
until,  the  pressure  of  events  being  brought 
to  bear  (through  a  cleverly  designed  plot), 
she  is  made  to  realize  the  truth,  or  rather 
the  untruth,  of  it  all.     Her  awakening  is 
absolute,  and  the  doll's   house  falls  to 


ruins.  As  she  says  to  her  husband,  Tor- 
vald :  *  We  have  been  married  eight  years. 
Does  it  not  strike  you  that  this  is  the  first 
time  we  two,  you  and  I,  man  and  wife, 
have  talked  together  seriously  ?^*  And  to 
his  ej aculation  —  <<  Serious !  Well,  what  do 
you  call  serious  ?  ^*  she  replies :  ^^  During 
eight  whole  years,  and  more  —  ever  since 
the  day  we  first  met  —  we  have  never  ex- 
changed one  serious  word  about  serious 
things.*^ 

She  determines  to  leave  Helmer  until 
the  <<  miracle  of  miracles  ^^  happens,  and 
upon  his  asking  what  it  may  be,  replies, 
until  ^*  communion  between  us  shall  be  a 
marriage.*^  This  is  the  denouement  of 
the  play. 

<<  Rosmersholm  >>  is  the  story  of  a  wid- 
ower, the  clergyman  Rosmer,  whose  deep 
and  warm  friendship  for  his  wife's  friend, 
Rebecca  West,  gives  rise  to  scandal,  and 
although  he  wishes  to  marry  her,  Re- 
becca West  cannot  conscientiously  accept. 
They  solve  the  problem  by  committing 
suicide. 

The  choice  of  the  light-housekeeper's 
daughter — between  her  husband,  the  lo- 
cal doctor,  and  her  old  sweetheart,  a  sailor 
from  Finland,  who  comes  back  from  his 
voyage  to  claim  her — is  the  theme  of 
<*  The  Lady  from  the  Sea.^*  She  requests 
her  husband  to  allow  her  to  choose.  He 
consents,  with  the  single  condition  that 
she  may  assume  the  responsibility.  She 
remains  with  him. 

^  Hedda  Gabler  >>  is  another  suicide  prob- 
lem. Hedda  is  a  thoroughly  frivolous 
woman,  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  she  is  married,  wins  back  an  old  lover, 
who  has  once  insulted  her.  Upon  his 
threatening  to  kill  himself,  in  his  frenzy, 
she  offers  him  her  pistol.  He  carries  out 
his  threat,  and  being  found  dead  with  the 
pistol  in  his  hand,  Hedda  cannot  face 
the  scandal  which  naturally  arises,  and  so 
kills  herself. 

*The  Master  Builder  *>  is  a  successful 
man,  who,  after  years  spent  in  building  a 
fortune,  accepts  the  challenge  of  his  boy- 
hood's love,  Hilda  Wangel,  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  his  new  home  and  place  a  garland 
on  the  tower.  He  does  so,  but  becoming 
dizzy,  loses  his  balance,  falls,  and  is 
killed.  To  judge  the  Ibsen  of  to-day 
from  his  drama,  ^  John  Gabriel  Borkman,* 
is  not  a  pleasant  task.  He  might  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  late  Harold 
Frederick,  and  given  his  play  the  fitting 
title:  <<The   Damnation  of  John  Gabriel 
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Borkman.»  Like  «Theron  Ware.»  Bork- 
man  degenerates  steadily,  sinks  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  bog  of  deceit,  false- 
hood, and  unmanliness.  We  find  him  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house  —  a  bent,  half- 
crazy  old  man,  pacing  his  study  with  rest- 
less steps  and  muttering  his  miseries  to 
the  books  and  furniture.  His  wife  and  son 
ignore  him ;  they  live  in  the  same  house, 
yet  the  eternal  tread  on  the  floor  above 
their  parlor  is  all  that  reminds  them  of 
the  old  broken-down  creature.  At  last  he 
slips  from  the  house  one  winter  night,  ac- 
companied by  his  sister-in-law,  his  first 
sweetheart,  whom  he  had  deserted  for 
worldly  gain,  and  after  a  walk  across  the 
snow,  during  which  their  past  and  present 
life  is  revealed  in  a  heart-breaking  con- 
versation, Borkman  sinks  down  on  the 
snow,  exhausted,  and  dies,  with  the  two 
women,  his  wife,  who  had  followed  them, 
and  her  sister,  facing  each  other  over  his 
dead  body. 

In  the  critical  study  of  Ibsen's  dramas 
one  recognizes  immediately  a  rich  and 
tempting  feast.  His  pages  teem  with  sug- 
gestion and  unwritten  possibilities,  his 
problems  are  vital,  his  discriminations 
clear-cut.  Call  him  an  anatomist  if  you 
will,  judge  his  ruthless  probings  and  dis- 
sectings  from  a  physical  standpoint,  and 
you  will  find  much  that  is  unlovely, 
though  true,  nevertheless.  But,  deny  not 
the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  those 
who,  in  their  condemnation  and  immediate 
recognition  and  resentment  of  the  wrongs 
Ibsen  lays  bare,  stand  self-condemned. 

How  much  of  the  real  man  is  to  be 
learned  from  his  writings  is  a  question 
that  we,  who  may  only  know  him  thus 
far,  will  naturally  ask.  Are  Helmer's 
words — <*Some  natures  crave  a  titanic 
struggle  now  and  then;  but  there's  no 
room  for  that  sort  of  thing  in  our  petty 
provincial  life  *  —  the  expression  of  the 
longing  Norway  failed  to  satisfy,  and 
which  resulted  in  that  exodus  to  the  wider 
fields  across  the  Baltic  ?  We  think  so,  for 
at  another  time  Ibsen  wrote : 

^  When  I  think  how  sluggish  and  dull  and 
stupid  affairs  are  in  Norway,  when  I  observe 
how  superficial,  how  shallow,  the  entire  mode 
of  contemplation  proves  itself  to  be,  a  profound 
melancholy  takes  possession  of  me,  and  I  feel 
inclined  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  my  literary 
activity.  There  is  no  demand  at  home  for 
poetic  works  proper ;  people  have  all  that  is  re- 
quired in  the  « Storthing »  organ,  and  in  the 
Lutheran  weekly  journal,  and,  besides,  they 


have  the  party  newspapers.  I  have  not  the 
least  talent  for  citizenship  or  for  orthodoxy ;  and 
that  for  which  I  feel  no  talent,  I  avoid.  To  me, 
freedom  is  the  highest  and  first  life-requisite. 
At  home,  however,  people  do  not  concern  them- 
selves much  about  freedom ;  they  care  only  for 
special  liberties,  for  some  more,  for  some  less, 
according  to  party  standpoint  Most  painfully 
am  I  moved  by  this  state  of  affairs,  this  vulgar- 
ism in  our  public  discussions.  Under  the  most 
laudable  endeavor  to  transform  our  people  into 
a  democratic  community,  quite  a  long  stretch 
of  the  road  is  being  traversed  that  leads  to  ple- 
beian conditions.  The  intellectual  aristocracy 
seems  to  be  on  the  decline  at  home.^ 

This  direct,  personal  opinion  seems  to 
confirm  much  that  Ibsen  has  written 
under  the  cloak  of  the  drama. 

To  Professor  Brandes  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  for  in  his  essay  on  Ibsen,  he 
has  not  only  given  us  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  intellectually  charming  mono- 
graphs in  literature,  but  has  made  public 
some  of  Ibsen's  personal  letters  written  to 
him.  The  relative  attitudes  of  Ibsen  and 
George  Brandes  towards  their  native 
countries  reveal  an  affinity  between  the 
two  men  —  an  affinity  of  ideas,  aspirations, 
and  national  sentiment.  Thus,  in  the 
latter's  strenuous  effort  to  bring  Denmark 
into  the  European  republic  of  letters,  we 
find  the  same  spirit  that  prompted  Ibsen 
to  desire  to  see  Norway  and  take  part  in 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  controversy.  To 
the  cry  of  *  You  would  have  had  many  a 
beating  I*  Ibsen  replied,  *<To  be  sure, 
many  a  one.  But  what  harm  would  that 
haVe  done?  We  should  have  been 
brought  into  the  movement;  in  short, 
should  have  belonged  to  Europe.  Any- 
thing in  preference  to  remaining  outside.* 
Here  we  see  the  unmistakable  desire  for 
action,  progress,  intellectual  and  artistic 
kinship  with  Europe.  On  February  17, 
1 87 1,  Ibsen  wrote  to  Brandes  that: 

«The  struggle  for  freedom  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  the  perpetual  living  appropriation  of 
the  idea  of  freedom.  He  who  possesses  free- 
dom otherwise  than  as  something  for  which  he 
is  striving  has  a  dead,  soulless  possession ;  for 
the  idea  of  freedom  bears  that  within  itself 
which  causes  it  to  broaden  and  expand  under 
appropriation,  and  if  anjrone  during  the  strug- 
gle for  its  attainment  patises  and  cries,  Now.  I 
have  it, — he  proves  thereby  that  he  has  lost  it 
Yet  it  is  just  this  dead  standstill  in  a  certaxD 
grade  of  freedom  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
body  politic,  and  it  is  this  that  I  have  occasioD 
to  censure.* 

At  this  point  a  familiar  comparison  be- 
tween  Bjdmson  and  Ibsen  comes  to  mind. 
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m.,  that  while  Bjomson  never  discusses 
a  problem  to  which  he  does  not  see  a  pos- 
sible solution,  Ibsen  delights  in  thrusting 
the  unsolvable  upon  a  questioning  world. 
He  himself  has  faced  this  accusation  with 
the  remark — <*My  calling  is  to  question, 
not  to  answer !»  In  his  portraits,  Ibsen 
confesses  to  a  poor  opinion  of  the  human 
race  in  general.  To  him,  the  average  man 
and  woman  are  but  petty,  small-souled 
creatures  at  best,  hopelessly  tangled  in 
the  mesh  of  commonplaces,  and  blinded 
to  the  ideal  in  life.  One  is  apt  to  question 
the  soundness  of  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  in  the  sudden  swerve  from  moral 
and  intellectual  weakness  to  titanic 
strength,  which  is  his  tour  de  force  in  the 
instances  of  Nora  in  ^A  Doll's  House,* 
and  Bernick  in  «  The  Pillars  of  Society. » 

At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
*  when  France  lay  maimed  and  bleeding 
at  the  feet  of  Crermany,'^  Ibsen,  as  usual, 
took  an  isolated  stand. 

«The  old  illusory  France  is  all  slashed  to 
pieces,*  he  wrote,   «and  when  the  modem, 
matter-of-fact  Prussia  shall  also  be  cut  into 
fragments,  we  shall  have  made  a  leap  into  the 
midst  of  a  growing  epoch.     Oh !  how  ideas  will 
then  come  tumbling  about  our  heads.    Verily, 
it  is  high  time  they  should  do  sa    All  we  have 
had  to  live  upon  up  to  the  present  are  crumbs 
from  the  revolutionary  table  of  the  past  century, 
and  even  this  fare  has  been  masticated  over 
and    over   again.     These   ideas  of   the   past 
require    new   substance,   new   interpretation. 
Freedom,  equality,  fraternity,  are  no  longer 
the  same  things  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
guillotine  of  blessed  memory.     This  is  what 
the  politicians  will  not  understand,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  bate  them.    Men  seem  to  de- 
mand   special   revolutions,  revolution   in  the 
outer  world  and  in  the  sphere  of  politics.    But 
all  this  is  nonsense.    What  is  really  needed  is 
a  revolt  of  the  human  spirit^ 

This  was  written  in  1870.  Four  years 
later  Ibsen  visited  Norway,  was  given  a 
magnificent  welcome  —  which  must  have 
appealed  to  the  exile  with  a  strange  min- 
gling of  joy  and  sadness — and  was  off  again 
to  Germany,  where  he  remained  most  of 
the  time  until  his  final  return  in  189 1.  The 
restless,  wandering,  intellectually  active 
years  were  succeeded  by  a  quiet,  silent 
life,  spent  in  a  beautiful  home  in  the  Vic- 
toria  Strasse,   Christiania.     An  English- 


woman, visiting  there  during  the  winter 
of  1 89 1,  has  written  her  impressions  of 
Ibsen  and  his  home,  both  of  which  she  en- 
joyed seeing  in  very  informal  fashion. 
His  work-room  is  ^somewhat  bare  and 
decidedly  unpretentious.*  A  few  Norwe- 
gian paintings,  his  book-case  and  writing 
table  were  about  the  only  furnishings. 
On  the  master's  table  was  a  tray  filled 
with  little  copper  dogs  and  cats,  a  minia- 
ture devil,  and  prancing  Swiss  bears 
carved  in  wood. 

^  I  never  write  a  single  line  of  any  of 
my  dramas  unless  that  tray  and  its  occu- 
pants are  before  me  on  the  table,*  said 
Ibsen  to  his  visitor.  *I  could  not  write 
without  them.  It  may  seem  strange, — 
perhaps  it  is, — but  I  cannot  write  with- 
out them.  But  why  I  use  them  is  my 
own  secret.*  Of  the  other  rooms,  the 
writer  says:  ^  The  dining-room  walls  were 
thickly  covered  with  old  German  portraits, 
some  of  which  were  good.  It  was  a  hand- 
some room,  and  between  the  pictures  stood 
pedestals  with  figures  for  holding  lamps. 
The  drawing-room  was  handsomely  fur- 
nished with  French  tapestries  and  things 
that  Ibsen  had  collected  during  his  stay 
in  France,  and  the  walls  were  covered 
with  Renaissance  and  Italian  fruit  and 
flower  pictures.* 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  de- 
scription, a  picture  of  Henrik  Ibsen  in  his 
study  appeared  in  «Le  Monde  Moderne,* 
and  displays  a  very  different  interior  from 
the  one  Madame  John  Bull  saw.  It  is 
richly  and  artistically  furnished.  Of  Ib- 
sen's present  life,  we  have  this  descriptive 
paragraph :  «  Precisely  at  noon  every  day 
the  dramatist  leaves  his  house  and  walks 
with  a  measured  and  dignified  step  to  his 
favorite  caf6,  where  a  table  is  always  re- 
served for  him.  He  gives  his  accustomed 
order,  looks  through  the  papers  to  take 
account  of  any  reference  to  himself  —  and 
nowadays  he  reads  little  else — bows  to 
the  usual  circle  of  admirers,  Norwegian 
and  foreign,  and  at  the  regular  hour  leaves 
the  place.  Such  is  the  peaceful  and  or- 
dered life  of  the  septuagenarian  —  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  *  Sturm  und  Drang  > 
which  must  seem  so  far  off  to  the  Ibsen  of 
to-day.* 

New  York.        WinIFRED   Lee  WenDELL. 
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To  be  continued. 
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FIFTY  years  ago  Congress  was  occupied 
with  a  problem  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  with  which  it  is  now 
struggling:  —  the  disposition  of  territory 
acquired  by  a  foreign  war.  It  is  true  that 
the  subject  of  slavery  extension  was  then 
the  most  prominent  factor  in  the  situation, 
but  there  is  at  present  a  question  of  polit- 
ical status  almost  as  important.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  territory  received  from  Mex- 
ico was  contiguous  to  our  own,  but  only  in 
a  relative  sense.  California  alone  was  es- 
teemed of  any  great  value,  by  reason  of 
the  recent  gold  discoveries,  but  the  gulf 
between  the  frontiers  of  Nebraska  and  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco  was  in  fact  greater 
and  more  difficult  to  cross  than  is  now  the 
Pacific  which  separates  the  same  city  from 
Manila.  It  is  now  much  easier,  safer,  and 
cheaper  to  go  from  New  York  to  Manila 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago  to  reach  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  it  can  be  done  ordinarily 
in  less  time. 

The  war  with  Mexico  resembles  that 
with  Spain  in  many  respects.  Both  were 
carried  on  with  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  nation,  both  were  successful  in  every 
detail ;  by  both  we  gained  much  territory, 
for  which  in  both  instances  large  sums 
were  paid  as  douceurs;  and  after  each  war 
a  political  quarrel  began  at  once  over  the 
disposition  of  the  spoil.  Another  inter- 
esting feature  is  that  just  fifty  years  ago 
plans  were  made  for  digging  the  Nicara- 
guan  Canal  which  the  present  Congress 
seems  likely  to  execute.  To  go  into  all 
the  details  of  similarity  between  the  prob- 
lems before  Congress  just  fifty  years  ago 
and  now  would  be  to  rewrite  too  much 
familiar  history;  but  because  the  earlier 
situation  is  now  brought  before  us  by 
comparison  and  contrast  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  men  and  the  issues  of  a 
period  almost  forgotten,  since  what  they 
stood  for  was  settled  at  Appomattox. 

There  were  giants  in  those  days.  The 
Senate  of  1850  was  the  most  remarkable 
which  ever  sat  in  America,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Blaine,  another  statesman. 
The  great  issues  of  the  hour  had  brought 
out  the  nation's  strongest  men.  It  was 
plain  to  all  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and 
to  save  the  nation  intact  was  the  desire 
of  nearly  every  statesman.  The  Whigs 
though  in  control  of  the  administration 
were  in  a  minority  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
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gress.  At  this  time  the  Whigs  hardly 
stood  for  any  moral  or  political  principle. 
Taylor  had  been  elected  on  no  platform 
whatever,  and  succeeded  only  through  the 
split  in  the  Democracy  over  the  question 
of  free  soil.  So  far  as  there  was  a  sin- 
gle well-defined  issue  in  politics,  it  was 
whether  slavery  should  be  introduced  into 
California  and  New  Mexico.  On  this  point 
the  Whigs  were  not  agreed.  The  Wilmot 
Proviso,  which  was  introduced  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  new  territory,  was  in- 
deed largely  supported  by  Whigs,  but  it 
was  never  enacted,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1849-50  was  no  longer  a  party  shibboleth, 
being  disowned  by  its  former  champion, 
Daniel  Webster.  On  the  question  of  slav- 
ery extension  the  Democracy  was  divided. 
General  Cass,  the  defeated  candidate  of 
the  regulars,  was  opposed  to  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  as  were  most  of  his  supporters, 
but  the  Free  Soilers,  led  by  Martin  Van 
Buren,  made  their  sole  issue  against  slav- 
ery extension  and  polled  enough  votes  to 
defeat  Cass. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  political 
status  of  both  bodies  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  they  were  classed  by  the  Whig 
almanac  of  1850  as  follows: 

Senate — Whigs  25 ;  Democrats  33 ;  Free 
Soilers  2. 

House — Whigs  iii.  Democrats  116,  va- 
cancy I. 

On  the  issues  soon  to  be  tested  not  a  sin- 
gle vote  followed  this  classification. 

If  it  were  possible  for  human  wisdom  to 
settle  the  great  problem  confronting  the 
nation  it  would  seem  as  if  the  men  were 
present  to  do  it.  There  was  scarcely  a 
man  in  the  Senate  who  had  not  either  al- 
ready attained  eminence  or  was  destined 
to  do  so.  To  call  the  roll  of  this  body 
would  be  to  give  a  list  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  period.  Many  have  been  forgotten, 
as  a  generation  has  grown  up  since  the 
Civil  War  which  has  but  a  feeble  interest 
in  the  great  controversy  that  raged  for 
fifteen  years  and  was  settled  so  long  ago. 

Who,  then,  were  these  Titans  who,  in 
January,  1850,  took  up  the  great  problem 
of  disposing  of  our  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory ? 

First,  the  great  triumvirate,  which  most 
of  the  time  for  thirty  years  had  dominated 
the  Senate  and  now  for  the  last  time  met 
in  the  chamber  made  famous   by  their 
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oratory.  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Clay, 
invincible  in  unison,  always  in  rivalry, 
terrible  in  opposition,  were  all  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  Webster,  the  godlike, 
was  gloomy  and  reserved  for  a  long  time. 
He  alone  of  the  triumvirate  had  not  lost 
his  ambition  for  the  Presidency.  Two 
years  before,  he  had  haughtily  rejected 
the  suggestipn  that  he  become  a  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate  with  Taylor,  whose 
nomination  he  viewed  with  disgust.  Yet, 
had  he  known  it,  he  thus  threw  away  the 
only  chance  of  the  Presidency  that  ever 
came  to  him ;  for  in  a  few  months  Taylor 
was  dead  and  Millard  Fillmore  entered 
the  White  House.  Webster  was  in  a  per- 
plexing position.  He  had  not  long  before 
announced  his  intention  of  opposing  the 
further  extension  of  slavery,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. Now  he  was  met  with  the  de- 
mand from  Southern  leaders  to  share  the 
new  territory  with  slavery  or  the  Union 
would  be  destroyed.  Webster's  devotion 
to  the  Union  was  stronger  than  his  mere 
love  of  consistency  and,  ■  moreover,  he 
still  yearned  for  the  Presidency.  In  no 
pleasant  frame  of  mind  he  waited  long 
ere  he  gave  evidence  of  his  views  on  the 
crisis. 

Calhoun  was  even  now  dying.  He  was 
seldom  in  his  seat  and  when  he  was  he 
spoke  with  difficulty,  but  his  eagle  eye 
was  bright  and  he  kept  track  of  all  that 
was  being  done.  No  statesman  in  our  his- 
tory has  presented  a  more  pathetic  spec- 
tacle than  Calhoun  at  this  time;  perhaps 
none  has  been  less  understood.  In  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  Calhoun's  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  Nullification  is  absolutely 
discarded;  it  was  vigorously  assailed  in 
his  own  day;  it  was  drowned  in  blood. 
But  Nullification  was  no  new  doctrine 
when  Calhoun  became  its  high  priest;  it 
had  been  championed  in  theory  in  the 
North  —  even  in  New  England.  Calhoun's 
ambitions  were  dead,  but  he  had  prepared 
his  epitaph,  «  Nullification, »  and  fought 
for  it  to  the  last.  He  had  become  a  pes- 
simist, possibly  because  his  own  hopes 
had  been  crushed  by  the  iron  hand  of 
Jackson,  never  to  be  revived,  and  possibly 
because  of  his  environment.  Yet,  if  we 
can  believe  Benton,  he  was  no  disunion- 
ist  at  heart  and  never  meant,  even  in 
1832,  to  push  his  theory  to  the  point  of 
forcible  resistance. 

Greatest  of  all  in  some  respects  was  the 
venerable  Henry  Clay,  come  for  the  last 


time,  as  the  physician,  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion for  his  ailing  country.  For  forty 
years  Clay  was  the  most  forceful  man  in 
American  politics.  From  youth  to  old 
age  he  was  ever  in  the  van  of  party  strug- 
gles, winning  for  others,  but  always  losing 
for  himself.  This  brilliant  young  Harry 
of  the  West  after  a  brief  term  in  the 
Senate  had  entered  the  House  and  was 
at  once  elected  Speaker.  He  led  the  fight 
for  sailors'  rights  in  the  second  contest 
with  Great  Britain,  and  when  that-  nation 
had  revoked  the  objectionable  Orders  in 
Council  it  was  he  who  marshalled  the 
young  War  Hawks  against  a  peace  and 
continued  the  war.  It  was  he  who  at 
Ghent  prevented  the  concession  to  Great 
Britain  of  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi which  Adams  would  have  conceded. 
It  was  he  who  was  the  real  father  of  the 
policy  of  protection.  It  was  he  who  ar- 
ranged the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  to 
the  grief  of  his  friends  accepted  the  com- 
promise of  1833.  It  was  he  who  was  thrice 
defeated  for  the  Presidency  before  the 
people  and  twice  defeated  by  his  party  in 
convention  when  he  might  have  been 
elected.  As  a  constructive  legislator  no 
man  has  been  so  fruitful;  as  a  forensic 
orator  none  so  persuasive;  as  a  manipu- 
lator of  men  none  more  successful.  He 
had  none  of  the  Miltonian  grandeur  of 
Webster  in  his  oratory,  but  as  a  moulder 
of  men's  minds  he  was  well-nigh  invincible. 
And  now,  bent  with  age,  he  had  come  for 
his  last  effort  to  save  the  Union  he  loved 
so  dearly,  that  he  openly  avowed  he  would 
go  against  his  own  Kentucky  if  she  tried 
to  defy  it. 

Oldest  of  all  in  continuous  service  was 
Benton,  of  Missouri,  now  rounding  out  his 
thirty  years  in  that  body,  and,  by  reason 
of  his  present  attitude,  to  be  disowned  by 
the  State  he  had  so  long  served.  Benton 
was  a  forceful  man,  a  scholar,  a  gold  man, . 
an  unswerving  friend  of  Jackson,  and  a 
slaveholder  who  denounced  slavery  as  a 
moral  wrong.  He  almost  alone  among 
the  leaders  denied  that  there  was  need  of 
a  compromise,  or  that  the  nation  was  in 
danger. 

There  was  a  younger  group  of  three 
Senators — in  no  sense  a  triumvirate  — 
who  at  this  session  forged  to  the  front  and 
for  ten  years  were  dominating  minds  in 
the  Senate.  Seward,  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
Douglas  took  up  the  fight  the  older  men 
had  laid  down  and  saw  slavery  agitation 
end  in   war.     Douglas  died  as  the  war 
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began,  but  Seward  and  Davis  were  lead- 
ers in  policy  until  peace  was  come  again. 

Seward's  reputation  as  a  skilful  New 
York  politician  and  a  strong  speaker  had 
preceded  him,  and  he  immediately  took 
an  important  part  in  the  contest,  being 
the  administration  leader.  Clay  and  Web- 
ster were  not  in  Taylor's  close  confidence, 
so  Seward  thus  fell  heir  to  unexpected 
honors.  For  ten  years  Clay's  mantle  of 
Whig  leadership  was  worn  by  him,  and, 
like  his  predecessor,  he  failed  of  the  high- 
est honor  when  it  seemed  almost  within 
his  grasp. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  fresh  from  the 
Mexican  war  with  well-earned  laurels 
as  colonel  of  a  Mississippi  regiment.  His 
cast  of  mind  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  he  declined  a  brigadiership,  on  the 
ground  that  his  State,  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent, had  the  constitutional  power  to  give 
such  a  commission.  The  present  opinion 
of  Davis  is  largely  formed  on  his  later 
career.  We  should  not,  however,  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  for  ten  years 
before  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  public  life,  that  his  abili- 
ties and  qualities  were  recognized  by 
political  enemies,  and  that  his  final 
departure  from  the  Senate  caused  tears 
to  flow  as  much  from  personal  as  from 
political  reasons.  On  Dayis  fell  the 
mantle  of  Calhoun,  and  he  wore  it  uncom- 
plainingly to  the  end. 

Douglas  was  a  different  type  of  man 
from  any  of  the  above  who  maintained 
the  ancient  dignity  and  decorum  of  the 
Senate.  Douglas,  popularly  known  later 
as  ^  the  little  giant,  *>  was  a  sturdy  Western 
man  of  force  who  used  the  Western 
stump-speaking  style  in  the  Senate.  Like 
Clay,  he  was  a  compromiser  and  open  to 
the  charge  of  political  trickery  at  im- 
portant crises.  He  was  openly  ambitious 
»of  the  Presidency,  and  for  ten  years 
followed  a  remarkable  career  of  consistent 
inconsistency,  ending  in  defeat,  though  in 
honor. 

Others  there  were  closing  long  careers 
of  usefulness  or  just  entering  upon  them. 
John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
overshadowed  in  history  by  his  illustrious 
colleague,  but  he  wis  by  far  the  more 
useful  legislator  during  a  long  career. 
Sam  Houston,  the  most  picturesque  figure 
in  our  political  history,  came  from  Texas, 
whose  revolution  he  had  led.  and  was  a 
foe  to  compromise.  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
with    his    anti-slavery    record,    had   just 


taken  his  seat  as  a  Free  Soiler  from  Ohio 
and  was  destined  to  higher  honors.  King, 
of  Alabama,  was  soon  to  be  elected  Vice- 
President  and  die  without  taking  his  seat, 
though  Congress  passed  a  a  special  act  to 
allow  him  to  take  the  oath  of  office  in 
Havana.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was  to  be 
Vice-President  with  Lincoln  and  a  Senator 
many  years  thereafter.  His  colleague, 
James  W.  Bradbury,  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  that  body.  Jones,  of  Iowa,  and  Felch, 
of  Michigan,  have  been  dead  but  a  few 
years. 

Calhoun's  colleague  was  the  scholarly 
Andrew  P.  Butler,  whose  personal  and 
political  character  Sumner  afterwards  as- 
sailed in  his  absence,  resulting  in  Preston 
Brooks's  murderous  attack.  Bell,  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
in  i860.  Few  realize  how  much  this  for- 
lorn hope  meant  to  the  country  afterwards. 
It  kept  the  Border  States  in  the  Union. 
General  Henry  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  had 
long  been  an  important  figure  in  the  West, 
and  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  on 
the  Van  Buren  ticket,  but  declined.  His 
son,  Augustus  Caesar,  sat  in  this  same 
body  from  Iowa,  and  in  the  fierce  debates 
that  followed  boasted  that  he  had  never 
had  a  servant  and  was  accustomed  to 
manual  labor.  The  redoubtable  James 
Shields  was  refused  a  seat  from  Illinois 
on  a  technicality,  only  to  get  it  soon  again. 
Fiction  records  no  such  career.  It  was  he 
who  threatened  to  fight  a  duel  with  Abrar 
ham  Lincoln,  but  who  actually  did  good 
fighting  as  a  brigadier  in  the  Mexican  and 
in  the  Civil  War.  He  sat  as  a  Senator  at 
different  times  from  three  States,  a  record 
unparalleled  in  our  history.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  another  prospective  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  and  the  only 
Free  Soiler  besides  Chase  in  the  Senate. 

Soul^,  of  Louisiana,  left  France  after 
being  involved  in  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment and  was  that  minister  to  Madrid 
who  later  tried  to  force  a  war  with  Spain 
over  the  **  Black  Warrior*  incident,  when 
Southern  statesmen  were  anxious  to  get 
Cuba.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  was  the 
leader  in  the  pro-slavery  movement  in 
Kansas  and  President  of  the  Senate  on 
the  death  of  King.  Lewis  Cass  was  the 
lately  defeated  candidate  of  the  Democ- 
racy, who  was  unpleasantly  termed  *  Old 
Dough  Face.*  He  had  ten  more  years  of 
public  life  before  him.  Corwin,  the  wit 
of  the  Senate,  was  Chase's  colleague.  He 
lamented  that  his  lively  and  irrepressible 
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humor  had  cost  him  the  Presidency  he 
coveted.  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
one  of  the  first  brigadiers  appointed  by 
Lincoln.  His  colleague,  Sturgeon,  never 
made  but  a  single  remark  during  his  term. 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  Wilkes' 
captives  from  the  *^  Trent »  at  a  later  date, 
and  his  colleague  Hunter  was  in  Jefferson 
Davis's  cabinet.  Foote,  of  Mississippi, 
was  a  fire-eater  bom  in  New  York,  who 
out-Heroded  Herod  in  his  threats  of  what 
he  would  do  for  slavery.  He  threatened 
a  Northern  member  with  hanging  if  he 
came  to  his  State,  pointed  a  loaded  pistol 
at  another,  and  then,  later,  ran  as  the 
Unionist  candidate  for  Grovemor,  defeats 
ing  Davis.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Revolutionary 
general.  Philips,  of  Vermont,  was  a 
Northern  apologist  for  slavery,  whose  son 
was  destined  to  high  honors  many  years 
later.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  was  the 
leader  of  the  **  Hunkers  ^  or  conservative 
Democrats,  as  against  the  ^Barn-burners,*^ 
who  developed  into  the  Free  Soil  party. 
Clemens,  of  Alabama,  had  a  remarkable 
career  as  statesman,  soldier,  editor,  and 
novelist.  In  this  Congress  he  was  fresh 
from  the  Army,  where  he  had  won  dis- 
tinction. Later  on  he  went  into  journal- 
ism, and  was  at  heart  in  favor  of  the 
Union,  but  went  with  the  tide.  Then,  in 
1864,  he  turned  to  the  Union  cause.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  novels,  and  at  his 
death,  in  1865,  he  was  engaged  on  a  his- 
tory of  the  war.  Borland,  of  Arkansas, 
is  worthy  of  passing  notice  from  events 
which  followed.  He  also  earned  his  seat 
as  a  Mexican  war  hero,  and  later  went  to 
Central  America  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  Greytown  by  the  American 
sloop  of  war  *  Cyane.  **  because  of  an  al- 
leged indignity  to  his  person.  This  nearly 
led  to  important  consequences,  but  the 
matter  was  smoothed  over.  Borland  was 
a  Confederate  brigadier,  but  died  before 
the  war  ended.  Freeman  Smith,  of  Con- 
necticut, had  been  chairman  of  the  Whig 
National  Committee  and  declined  a  cabi- 
net position.  Wales  and  Spruance,  of 
Delaware,  were  two  well-known  Whigs, 
but  the  leading  man  of  the  State,  John  M. 
Clayton,  who  had  been  so  long  in  the  Sen- 
ate, was  now  Secretary  of  State.  Yulee, 
of  Florida,  was  probably  the  first  Hebrew 
who  ever  sat  in  Congress.  Berrien  and 
Dawson  were  two  old-time  Whigs  from 
Georgia.  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, was  Fremont's  running  mate  in  1856. 


Mangum  and  Badger,  of  North  Carolina, 
were  old-time  Whigs.  Walker,  of  Wis- 
consin, whose  pro-slavery  sentiments  were 
too  strong  for  his  State,  was  asked  by  itc 
Legislature  to  resign,  which  he  politely 
declined  to  do. 

This  is  not  the  complete  roll  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  it  shows  its  commanding  position 
at  the  period.  When  nearly  all  the  abil- 
ity of  the  nation  wa$  drawn  on  for  the 
Senate,  the  House  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  shine  by  comparison,  and  yet  it 
was  composed  of  men  of  ability,  most  of 
whom  had  a  future  rather  than  a  past. 

The  Speaker,  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia, 
was  popular  with  all  parties,  a  pro-slavery 
man,  who  won  by  a  plurality  only,  after  a 
long  contest.  Later  he  was  in  Buchanan's 
cabinet  and  left  without  honor,  helped  in 
organizing  the  Confederacy,  and  finally 
became  a  soldier  who  served  without  dis- 
tinction. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  those  for  mention 
in  the  House  when  so  many  have  a  place 
in  history.  Probably  the  best  known  is 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  a  later 
President,  who  with  all  his  admitted  fail- 
ings has  never  been  treated  justly  by 
posterity.  Among  his  colleagues  were 
Meredith  P.  Gentry  and  Isham  G.  Harris. 
The  latter  was  in  public  life  for  fifty  years 
and  died  recently.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  he  was  sent  to  Congress  the  year  that 
John  Quincy  Adams  died,  and  that  the 
public  service  of  the  two  covered  much 
more  than  a  century.  Adams  was  re- 
cently dead,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
was  missed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  to 
him,  more  than  any  man  who  ever  left 
that  body.  Kentucky's  delegation  in- 
cluded Linn  Boyd,  a  later  Speaker,  the 
eloquent,  ill-starred,  Humphrey  Marshall, 
Daniel  Breck,  and  John  R.  Thomson.  In- 
diana sent  George  W.  Julian  (recently  de- 
ceased), who  was  Hale's  running  mate, 
Andrew  J.  Harlan,  and  Joseph  E.  McDon- 
ald. From  Georgia,  besides  the  Speaker, 
came  Alexander  Stephens  and  Robert 
Toombs,  representatives  of  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  the  low  born  and  the  aristocracy. 
Here  came  the  pigmy  and  the  giant,  the 
man  of  intellect  and  the  man  of  impulse. 
Stephens  after  struggling  for  the  Union 
became  the  Confederacy's  only  Vice- 
President,  and  later,  when  a  cripple,  re- 
duced to  almost  an  infant's  dimensions, 
was  for  many  years  after  the  war  the  most 
noteworthy  figure  in  Congress.  Toombs 
rushed  with  impetuosity   into  rebellion, 
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threatened  to  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves 
under  Bunker  Hill  monument,  yet  was  a 
lovable  man.  Our  political  history  fur- 
nishes few  such  examples  as  Damon  and 
Pythias.  When  Greorgia  gave  up  electing 
members  on  a  general  ticket,  an  amazing 
gerrymander  was  resorted  to,  so  that  both 
Toombs  and  Stephens  should  be  sent  back 
by  districts.  From  Delaware  came  John 
W.  Houston,  who  afterwards  sat  for  forty 
years  on  the  supreme  bench  of  his  State, 
a  weazened  figure,  but  to  the  last  possess- 
ing a  great  intellect. 

From  Illinois  came  John  A.  McClernand, 
later  a  general  in  the  Civil  War ;  *  Long 
John»  Wentworth;  Edward  D.  Baker, 
Lincoln's  bosom  friend  and  martyr  to  the 
mistake  at  Ball's  Bluff;  and  Thomas  L. 
Harris,  the  Democrat  who  succeeded  Lin- 
coln. New  York's  delegation  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  new  men  (only  one 
of  whom  was  an  old-time  Democrat)  due 
to  the  split  in  the  Democracy.  Among 
its  members  were  James  Brooks,  John  L. 
Schoolcraft,  Hugh  White,  Preston  King, 
A.  M.  Schermerhorn,  and  Lorenzo  Bur- 
rows. From  Mississippi  came  Jacob 
Thompson,  destined  to  later  notoriety. 
North  Carolina  sent  Thomas  L.  Clingman, 
with  along  record  before  and  behind  him. 
From  Ohio,  Robert  C.  Schenck  of  poker 
fame.  Moses  Corwin,  Samuel  F.  Vinton, 
and  Joshua  R.  Giddings.  From  Pennsyl- 
vania, Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  later  destined  to  be  absolute  des- 
pot of  the  House,  David  Wilmot  of  Proviso 
fame,  and  Robert  R.  Reid.  James  L.  Orr, 
of  South  Carolina,  James  A.  Seddon,  of 
Virginia,  Orasmus  Cole,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Robert  McLane,  of  Maryland,  were  other 
well-known  men. 

Soon  came  John  C.  Fremont  and  Wm. 
M.  Gwin  as  Senators  from  California,  both 
of  notable  memory. 

Such  were  leading  members  of  the  Con- 
gress that  sat  down  to  cure  all  the  ills  of 
the  body  politic.  Their  task  was  the  more 
difficult,  because,  while  most  of  them  be- 
lieved in  making  a  gigantic  deal  of  give 
and  take,  President  Taylor  was  utterly 
opposed  to  any  compromise  and  believed 
in  a  policy  of  dealing  with  every  subject 
on  its  merits.  Clay  and  Webster  were  no 
longer  in  harmony  with  the  administra- 
tion. Fillmore,  the  Vice-President,  was 
the  factional  opponent  of  Seward,  who 
was  the  administration  leader,  though  in 
the  minority.  Taylor  believed  that  no 
compromise  was  possible,  and  for  months 


ensued  a  deadlock,  in  which  nearly  every 
man  of  prominence  in  the  Senate  spoke 
freely,  often  with  bitterness,  and  each  de- 
clared what  he  would  or  would  not  do  to 
preserve  the  Union. 

These  then  were  the  issues  later  de- 
scribed by  Clay  as  the  <*five  bleeding 
wounds  »  of  the  Republic.  To  heal  these 
he  gave  his  last  services  and  died  in  the 
delusive  faith  that  he  had  fought  success- 
fully the  good  fight  for  peace. 

1.  What  should  be  the  status  of  slavery  in 
California  and  New  Mexico,  the  two  then  exist- 
ing subdivisions  of  all  the  territory  gained  from 
Mexico.    This  was  most  important  of  alL 

2.  The  Texas  boundaries.  This  arrogant 
State  which  originally  was  a  province  of  Mex- 
ico, with  comparatively  small  borders,  now  laid 
claim  to  a  large  share  of  New  Mexico. 

3.  A  Government  for  Utah.  The  Mormons 
had  originally  gone  into  a  desert  country  and 
supposed  they  would  be  unmolested.  Now 
they  were  inside  our  territory  and  must  be 
looked  after  at  once. 

4.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Question.  The  Con- 
stitution provided  that  escaped  slaves  should  be 
returned  to  their  owners,  but  Congress  had  leg- 
islated very  little  on  the  subject.  The  custom 
had  been  to  employ  the  State  courts  and  officials, 
but  the  rising  tide  in  the  North  against  slavery 
had  led  county  officers  to  refuse  to  act  on  behalf 
of  slave-catchers.  A  recent  decision  held  that 
while  county  sheriffs  and  jailers  might  act  in 
the  premises,  they  were  not  required  to  do  so. 
This  practically  nullified  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  in  the  North,  and  the  South  demanded 
new  guarantees. 

5.  The  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bia,  where  Congressmen  in  session  could  often 
hear  the  clanking  of  the  chain  gang,  had  led  to 
a  demand  for  its  abolition  in  that  territory. 

6.  The  Inter-State  slave  trade,  over  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  Congress  had  jurisdic- 
tion. 

These  were  six  distinct  issues  which 
Clay  condensed  into  five  as  the  *  bleeding 
wounds »  of  the  Republic.  He  waited 
until  late  in  January,  1850,  and  then  with 
a  somewhat  theatrical  air,  which  was 
either  part  of  his  nature  or  which  he  as- 
sumed, offered  resolutions  made  over  into 
a  bill  of  39  sections  to  settle  all  the  issues 
involved.  His  first  speech  on  the  measure 
—  presently  styled  the  Omnibus  Bill  — 
was  purely  didactic  and  explanatory;  a 
speech  foreign  to  his  style  and  merely  the 
precursor  to  his  final  argument  on  the 
measure. 

At  last  here  was  something  definite  for 
Congress  to  deal  with.    There  had  been 
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no  end  of  speculation  and  theoretical  dis- 
cussion, but  here  was  a  definite  measure 
for  all  to  discuss.  Never  before  or  since 
has  there  been  such  a  flood-gate  of  oratory 
in  Congress.  In  that  day,  eloquence  was 
an  entity  of  positive  value.  It  had  its  ef- 
fect on  legislation.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  it  is  doubtful  if  the  greatest  speech 
has  influenced  a  single  vote;  but  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  not  so. 

The  debate  proper  was  opened  by  Clay, 
who  made  the  last  and  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  his  life.  None  loved  Clay  more 
than  his  enemies.  Women  wofshipped 
him,  and  when  he  made  his  last  forensic 
effort,  he  spoke  not  for  his  own  ambition, 
not  for  his  party,  but  for  the  Union  he 
loved  so  well.  To-day  it  does  not  read 
well.  Clay's  speeches  in  this  respect  are 
different  from  Webster's.  The  former 
spoke  to  his  audience;  the  latter  to  pos- 
terity— to  the  world.  But  never  in  his 
life  was  Clay  more  generously  received. 
He  spoke  with  all  the  fire  of  youth,  the 
earnestness  of  age,  and  the  conviction  of 
the  statesman.  The  country  was  in  dan- 
ger; it  must  be  saved,  and  here  was  the 
remedy.  At  his  close  men  wept  and 
women  kissed  his  pallid  cheeks. 

Then  came  Calhoun  in  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  death.  I  quote  from  Professor 
Schouler's  unparalleled  description :  *  The 
gloom  of  the  sick  chamber  in  which  he 
prepared  it,  deepened  its  raven  gloss ;  its 
dismal  croak  was  of  disunion.  Another 
crowded  auditory  listened  to  that  speech 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  which  Mason,  a 
fellow-senator,  read  from  the  revised 
proof;  but  Calhoun  was  present  and  lis- 
tened to  the  delivery,  like  some  disem- 
bodied spirit  reviewing  the  deeds  of  the 
flesh.  It  was  a  strangely  haunting  spec- 
tacle. The  author  turned  half  around 
and  listened  as  though  all  were  new  to 
him,  moving  not  a  muscle  of  his  face,  but 
immovable  in  posture, — pale,  skinny,  and 
emaciated  that  he  was, — with  eyes  partly 
closed  listened  until  the  last  words  were 
uttered  and  the  spell  was  broken.  >* 

Calhoun's  plea  was  a  curious  one.  It 
offered  nothing,  but  hinted  of  a  compro- 
mise which  afterwards  proved  to  be  that 
there  should  be  two  presidents,  one  from 
the  slave  and  one  from  the  free  States, 
both  of  whom  must  sign  legislation  to 
make  it  effective.  This  chimerical  view 
pleased  no  one  but  its  author,  who  died  a 
few  days  later. 

Clay's  plan,  as  finally  evolved  from  a 


special  committee,  was  to  admit  California 
as  a  free  State  under  its  recently  formed 
Constitution;  to  leave  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  open  for  decision  by  the 
residents  of  the  State  when  Statehood 
was  desired ;  to  give  Texas  a  large  bonus 
to  keep  it  in  certain  limits ;  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  to  enact  a  new  stringent  slave  law 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts.  These  were  the  famous  compro- 
mises of  1850.  which  were  supposed  to 
settle  all  existing  questions,  but  which  in- 
stead provided  political  issues  and  plat- 
forms until  the  Civil  War  settled  them  all. 

Webster  spoke  next.  He  had  finally 
given  his  adherence  to  the  compromises, 
in  defiance  of  his  former  expressed  view. 
His  seventh  of  March  speech  may  have 
been  from  sincere  conviction  or  from  a 
desire  to  pose  as  the  great^pacificator.  It 
failed  of  its  object  in  any  event.  He 
wounded  the  anti-slavery  people  of  the 
North  without  gaining  the  adherence  of 
the  South.  His  endorsement  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  was  his  political  death- 
knell,  and  perhaps  hastened  his  demise 
two  years  later. 

Benton  denied  the  disease  and  rejected 
the  proffered  medicine.  His  speech  was 
full  of  vigor,  unpolite  in  its  references, 
but  sound  in  its  conclusions.  His  frank 
avowal  of  anti-slavery  sentiments  though 
a  slaveholder  increased  his  popularity  in 
many  places,  but  not  in  Missouri. 

Seward,  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Administration,  bespoke  the  sentiments 
of  a  coming  age.  He  rejected  the  com- 
promises and  agreed  with  President  Tay- 
lor that  all  the  sins  of  slavery  should  not 
be  loaded  on  the  back  of  California.  This 
was  his  <* Higher  Law*  speech,  which 
marked  the  coming  division  in  politics. 

Davis  declared  that  slavery  was  sanc- 
tioned by  God  and  the  Constitution  and 
was  national  in  scope.  The  least  he 
would  accept  was  an  extension  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific 
—  from  which  position  he  and  his  col- 
league finally  withdrew  to  accept  the 
compromises. 

Taylor  stood  firm.  To  threats  of  dis- 
union, he  announced  that  he  would  him- 
self lead  an  army  of  Southern  men  to  quell 
rebellion.  While  he  lived,  the  Compro- 
mises had  no  chance.  Congress  labored 
and  brought  forth  a  mouse — a  bill  to  or- 
ganize   the   Territory   of   Utah.     Taylor 
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died,  Fillmore  came  to  the  White  House, 
and  Clay  fled  to  the  seashore.  Then  it 
was  found  that  all  the  points  in  the  bill 
could  be  passed  separately,  if  not  as  a 
whole,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  dif- 
ferent majorities,  the  House  concurring 
and  Fillmore  signing. 

So  ended  the  first  session  of  that  Con- 
gress in  compromises  which  were  expected 
to  end  all  political  clamor.  Then,  after 
ten  years  of  constant  agitation,  came  the 
Civil  War — the  legitimate  result  of  the 
legislation  enacted. 

Problems  before  Congress  to-day  have 
not  the  intense  national  interest  of  1850, 
nor  is  there  so  great  a  division  of  senti- 
ment. Yet  there  are  enough  resemblances 
to  make  the  student  of  history  ponder  over 


what  was  then  accomplished  in  legislation 
and  before  the  people. 

Taylor  died,  Fillmore  was  not  re-elected, 
and  bitterness  increased  till  blood  sealed 
the  final  verdict.  Happily,  no  such  do- 
mestic question  threatens  us  now,  but  we 
have  entered  on  an  era  that  calls  for  the 
wisest  statesmanship ;  new  problems  bring 
new  duties,  and  he  is  wise  who  can  read 
as  he  runs.  It  is  doubtless  unwise  to 
make  invidious  distinctions.  But  fifty 
years  hence  posterity  may  look  upon  the 
present  Congress  as  we  look  upon  that  of 
fifty  yeaf s  ago.  Happy  will  be  the  Fifty- 
Sixth  Congress  if  it  can  obtain  that  place 
in  history  for  the  personal  worth,  integ- 
rity, and  intellectual  vigor  of  its  member- 
ship. 

nbwyork.  Joseph  M.  Rogers. 
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IT  FREQUENTLY  happens  that  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  institutions  outlive  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  they  rest.  It  is  a 
maxim  in  law  that  reason  is  the  soul  of 
law  and  when  the  reason  ceases  the  law 
should  cease ;  this  maxim  is  entirely  log- 
ical, although  the  logic  of  theory  does  not 
conform  to  the  logic  of  fact.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  changes  in  laws  do  trail  behind 
changes  in  the  conditions  and  ideas  which 
called  those  laws  into  existence  and  which 
form  the  basis  upon  which  they  rest.  As 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  we 
need  but  to  examine  the  records.  The 
law  of  primogeniture  in  the  male  line  had 
its  inception  in  a  state  of  society  which 
subordinated  peace  to  war  and  hence  dur- 
ing the  feudal  regime,  which  was  built 
upon  the  idea  that  society  should  be  or- 
ganized for  war  rather  than  for  peace,  we 
find  this  law  of  primogeniture  almost  uni- 
versally recognized,  as  was  natural;  but 
the  law  long  survived  the  death  of  the 
feudal  system.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
the  property  rights,  and  in  fact  as  to 
nearly  all  the  legal  rights  of  a  married 
woman.  The  laws  of  England  required 
that  the  records  of  the  courts  be  kept  in 
Latin  long  after  there  was  any  practical 
reason  for  so  doing.  French  is  still  the 
language  of  diplomacy,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  reason  has  disappeared, 
owing  to  the  decided  preeminence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.     The  law  still  requires  the 


presidential  electors  to  choose  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  when  every- 
body knows  that  the  President  has  already 
been  chosen  in  the  November  elections, 
and  that  the  electors  are  not  expected  to. 
nay  even  dare  not,  exercise  their  discre- 
tion. But  we  trust  that  few,  if  any.  will 
seriously  dispute  the  proposition,  there- 
fore we  will  not  submit  further  evidence 
upon  this  point. 

However  we  may  differ  as  to  our  ex- 
planation, it  seems  to  us  that  the  fact  is 
evident,  that  customs,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions are  in  their  nature  qonservative, 
static;  that  while  they  exist  to  enable 
society  better  to  realize  its  purposes  and 
ideals,  they  respond  but  tardily  to  changes 
in  social  conceptions,  however  rational 
those  changes  may  be.  Hence  the  ex- 
istence of  a  custom,  law,  or  institution, 
while  it  may  be  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
its  expediency,  is  not  proof  of  its  expedi- 
ency. 

Applying  the  above  bit  of  philosophy  to 
the  case  in  hand  we  are  furnished  with  an 
explanation  of  the  continuance  of  the 
present  method  of  electing  United  States 
Senators,  but  not  necessarily  a  justifica- 
tion for  it.  When  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution placed  in  that  instrument  the 
provision  that  Senators  should  be  elected 
by  the  State  legislatures,  thus  making  it 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  they  had  a 
reason  for  so  doing  and  they  considered 
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the  reason  a  good  one.  They,  or  at  least 
the  great  majority  of  them,  believed  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  have  the  United 
States  Senators  elected  by  the  people,  any 
more  than  it  would  be  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent so  elected.  Their  democracy  had 
not  developed  to  the  point  where  they  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
conservatism  of  the  people  to  entrust  them 
with  the  power  of  electing  more  than  one 
branch  of  Congress.  We  commonly  look 
upon  our  Revolutionary  Fathers  as  be- 
ing intensely  democratic,  and  measured 
by  the  political  standards  of  those  days 
they  were ;  but  judged  by  present  stand- 
ards they  were  not.  Whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  they  distrusted  the  political  wis- 
dom of  the  people,  as  can  be  clearly  seen 
from  Elliott's  Debates  containing  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Convention  which  framed 
our  Constitution.  Holding  these  views  they 
had  a  reason  for  favoring  the  method  which 
they  adopted  for  electing  Senators;  but 
our  political  evolution  has  removed  this 
reason  and  in  order  to  be  consistent  we 
should  revise  the  method  so  as  to  make  it 
conform  to  our  changed  political  ideas. 

Our  political  experience  has  shown  that 
the  election  of  members  of  the  House  by 
the  people  is  attended  with  fewer  incon- 
veniences and  upon  the  whole  with  better 
results  than  is  the  election  of  Senators  by 
the  Legislatures.  We  will  mention  the 
more  prominent  inconveniences  and  evils 
which  the  actual  working  of  this  method 
has  developed.  These  may  fairly  well  be 
classified  under  three  heads,  according  to 
their  effects  (i)  upon  the  Senate.  (2)  upon 
the  State  legislatures,  and  (3)  upon  the 
people. 

As  a  result  of  this  method  the  Senate  is 
congested  with  men  whose  purse  and  po- 
litical trickery  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  ability  as  statesmen.  For  it  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the 
political  machine  can  be  used  far  more 
effectively  in  electing  a  legislature  favor- 
able to  a  Boss  or  his  political  creations 
than  in  securing  their  own  election  at  the 
polls.  And  the  further  fact  is  well  known 
that  money  can  be  used  to  better  advan- 
tage in  lobbying  a  legislature  than  in  buy- 
ing an  election,  where  the  money  must 
needs  be  distributed  over  a  larger  surface 
and  the  safeguards  against  corruption  are 
much  more  numerous.  A  Pennsylvania 
politician  formulated  this  with  more  frank- 
ness than  self-respect  in  the  following 
Statement :  *  I  can  use  my  money  to  better 


advantage  in  buying  a  legislature  than  in 
buying  the  people  of  the  State.* 

Senators  do  not  feel  their  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  the  State  to  the  extent 
they  would  if  elected  directly  by  the 
people.  If  a  Senator  is  unscrupulous  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  what  the 
people  think  of  him  so  long  as  he  can 
retain  his  hold  upon  their  legislatures. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  represent- 
ative government  that  power  should  be 
coupled  with  responsibility.  While  this 
in  theory  holds  with  reference  to  our 
United  States  Senators,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  responsibility  becomes  considerably 
attenuated  when  the  body  to  whom  one 
is  responsible  is  not  a  permanent  body, 
and  this  is  the  case  with  our  State  legis- 
latures,—  few  members  of  our  legisla- 
tures continue  in  office  more  than  six 
years,  so  that  a  Senator  may  disregard 
the  wishes  of  his  State  legislature  with 
comparative  impunity.  Not  so  when  his 
responsibility  is  to  the  people ;  they  are  a 
relatively  permanent  body  and  the  same 
constituency  which  elected  him  once  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  elect  or  defeat 
him  again.  The  fact  that  they  are  elected 
for  a  six  years'  term, — which  is  three 
times  as  long  as  that  of  a  Congressman, — 
removes  sufficiently  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility without  having  this  insulating  pad 
in  the  way  of  a  legislature  placed  between 
them  and  the  people.  Responsibility  is 
always  most  effective  when  direct  and 
certain. 

The  effect  upon  our  State  legislatures  is 
equally  marked  and  all  too  often  is  equally 
demoralizing.  The  members  of  the  leg- 
islature are  chosen,  too  frequently,  not 
with  a  view  to  their  fitness  to  serve  their 
State  in  the  capacity  of  legislators,  but 
because  they  favor  this  or  the  other  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate.  Here, 
then,  is  a  mixing  of  issues  in  State  elec- 
tions, the  effect  of  which  is  too  easily  un- 
derstood to  need  comment.  The  next 
effect  is  to  invite  corruption ;  for  there  are 
always  some  members  uninstructed  by 
their  constituents  with  reference  to  candi- 
dates for  the  United  States  Senate  who 
can  be  influenced,  and  some  more  who  are 
willing  to  disregard  their  instructions, 
provided  the  monetary  arguments  of  the 
candidate  or  his  friends  are  sufficiently 
eloquent;  or,  to  put  it  in  a  balder  form, 
.  they  can  be  induced  to  set  a  price  upon 
themselves.  There  is  the  further  objec- 
tion that  it  frequently  uses  a  large  portion 
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of  their  time.  A  direct  election  by  the 
people  would  thus  save  the  legislature 
considerable  time  and  if  this  be  not  needed 
for  legislation  they  could  adjourn  and  go 
home  so  much  earlier,  and  by  so  doing 
save  the  State  considerable  expense  as 
well  as  suspense.  If  the  contest  for  a 
senatorship  is  fierce,  the  forces  of  the 
dominant  party  divided,  and  factional  feel- 
ing bitter,  we  have  a  *  deadlock. »  And 
of  late  ^  deadlocks  ^  are  by  no  means  in- 
frequent. If  the  case  is  an  aggravated 
one,  the  whole  session  is  sometimes  con- 
sumed without  getting  anything  done. 
This  is  a  twofold  injury  to  the  State: 
first,  in  that  the  time  which  should  have 
been  spent  in  legislating  for  the  interests 
of  the  State  has  been  uselessly  squandered ; 
and,  second,  in  that  the  State  loses  a  part 
of  its  representation  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  « deadlocks*  in  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  California 
are  too  recent  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
mention  in  order  to  renew  in  our  minds 
the  disgraceful  incidents  connected  there- 
with. 

Upon  the  people  the  effect  is  certainly 
not  such  as  to  commend  the  present 
method.  It  increases  their  distrust  of 
their  State  legislatures;  because  if  the 
contest  is  at  all  close  there  are  seldom 
wanting  charges,  too  often  well  founded, 
ot  trefichery  and  bribery.  It  is  in  part 
responsible  for  a  lack  of  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  American 
people  have,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
lost  confidence  in  this  body  to  which  a 
half  century  ago  they  looked  with  pride ; 
and  justly  so,  for  during  the  early  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  compared 
favorably  with  any  legislative  body  in  the 
world.  True,  they  had  the  same  method 
of  electing  Senators  then  as  now;  but 
circumstances  have  changed.  The  polit- 
ical machine  exerted  but  a  fraction  of  the 
effect  upon  the  legislatures  then  that  it 
does  now ;  nor  was  lobbying  practiced  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  past  experiences 
and  present  conditions  it  seems  to  us  clear 


that  the  present  method  cannot  be  justi- 
fied either  in  theory  or  in  fact.  The  prac- 
tical thing  to  do  is  to  make  it  conform  to 
present  conditions  and  consistent  with 
present  political  ideas. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  exceedingly  diflicult  thing  to  amend 
our  Constitution;  but  unless  we  greatly 
mistake  the  public  mind  on  this  point 
there  is  a  strong  popular  sentiment  in 
favor  of  amending  that,  instrument  with 
reference  to  the  provisions  in  question 
in  this  case.  All  that  is  needed,  then,  is 
to  crystallize  this  sentiment  into  action. 
A  move  toward  this  end  would  meet  with 
serious  opposition  in  but  three  directions, 
to- wit:  the  Senate;  the  State  legislatures; 
and  that  ultra-conservatism  of  some  peo- 
ple which  is  opposed  to  change  as  such, 
no  matter  for  what  end.  The  opposition 
from  the  first  two  directions  could  readily 
be  overcome  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  wisely  and  judiciously  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  press,  the  platform,  and  popu- 
lar conventions.  The  reason  for  the 
opposition  from  these  directions  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Certain  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  convinced  that  it  would  render 
their  *  job  *  insecure;  and  as  for  the  State 
legislatures  it  would  necessitate  a  sur- 
render of  power,  to  which  men  are  in 
general  constitutionally  opposed.  But  of 
these  two  the  opposition  by  the  Senate 
constitutes  the  only  serious  obstacle;  for 
in  the  ordinary  method  of  amending  the 
Constitution  the  amendment  is  proposed 
by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses.  The 
method  of  amending  by  a  national  con- 
vention called  at  the  request  of  two-thirds 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States 
has  never  been  resorted  to.  The  oppo- 
sition due  to  the  third  cause  would  in 
all  probability  be  in  this  case  very  slight, 
and  may  for  all  practical  purposes  be 
safely  disregarded. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  a  change  and  that 
they  can  by  a  reasonable  effort  secure 
it.  We  therefore  trust  that  they  will,  in 
the  not  far  distant  future,  put  forth  such 
an  effort. 

AURORA,  III.  Edwin  Maxey. 
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EVEN  a  casual  observer,  travelling  over 
the  country,  east  or  west,  would  be 
impressed  with  the  lack  of  vitality 
which  characterizes  so  many  of  our  small 
towns.  While  some  of  them  give  one  the 
impression  of  a  quiet,  healthy,  and  vigor- 
ous life,  many  others  bear  the  marks  of 
stagnation.  Sidewalks  are  defective,  gates 
hang  on  ropes,  slovenly  boys  Ic  iter  around 
street  corners,  and  the  whole  presents  a 
down-at-the-heels  appearance.  To  be 
sure,  in  every  town,  no  matter  how  dull,  one 
can  find  people  who  are  wide-awake,  even 
highly  cultured ;  but  these  believe  them- 
selves so  greatly  in  the  minority  that  they 
lose  heart  and  give  up  in  despair.  A  feel- 
ing of  pessimism  seems  to  bear  them  down 
like  a  cold,  wet  blanket.  This  feeling  is 
frequently  due  to  previous  failure  of  plans 
which  they  had  hoped  to  carry  out,  with 
the  view  of  infusing  new  life  into  their  re- 
spective communities.  In  many  instances, 
the  enthusiasm  of  these  leaders  was  not 
dampened  until  repeated  failures  demon- 
strated to  their  satisfaction  the  utter  futil- 
ity of  additional  efforts.  A  widespread 
feeling  of  pessimism  is  the  result.  In  this 
pessimism,  we  may  discover  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  features  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  small  town. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  factor  which 
has  contributed  more  to  bring  about  this 
apparently  hopeless  situation  than  the 
lack  of  cooperation  among  the  various 
intellectual  and  religious  organizations  in 
the  town.  Every  town  of  considerable 
size  presents  a  variety  of  organizations, 
the  constituencies  of  each  perhaps  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  one  another  in  the 
most  complex  manner.  What  town  has 
not  its  Woman's  Club!  And  an  impartial 
estimate  of  the  work  of  these  women 
would  place  their  accomplishments  very 
high.  In  many  towns  the  Woman's  Club 
represents  practically  all  the  real  and 
vital  intellectual  and  moral  force  which 
exists  in  the  community.  Then  there 
are  history  and  science  clubs;  musical 
societies  and  philosophic  circles ;  the  Busy 
Bodies  and  Do-Nothings;  the  Golden 
Gossips,  Silver  Gossips,  and — the  ordi- 
nary gossips !  The  citizens  of  small  towns 
are  often  too  ambitious  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  organizations  to  be  main- 


tained by  them.  The  Woman's  Club,  too, 
is  often  modelled  after  the  highly  dif- 
ferentiated departmental  clubs  of  larger 
cities,  usually  with  a  corresponding  sacri- 
fice in  its  efficiency.  But  the  fact  at 
which  the  writer  has  been  aiming  is  that 
not  only  do  these  various  organizations — 
clubs  and  circles,  schools  and  churches  — 
not  always  cooperate,  but  they  frequently 
work  at  cross  purposes.  Often  this  lack 
of  cooperation  is  due  much  less  to  a  spirit 
of  antagonism  than  to  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  each  of  the  work  of  the 
other,  and  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  these 
agencies  to  recognize  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  They  seem  to  be  drifting  un- 
consciously whithersoever  the  waves  of 
circumstance  roll  them.  A  lack  of  con- 
scious purpose  is  often  quite  apparent. 
Few  seem  even  to  think  of  the  question : 
Are  we  drifting  or  sailing? 

The  small  town  is  usually  drifting.  The 
whole  world,  generally  speaking,  is  drift- 
ing. In  other  words,  in  our  community 
life  we  act  altogether  too  much  in  an 
unconscious  manner.  A  distinguished 
Englishman  has  recently  said  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  the  century 
of  .qualitative  measurements ;  that  is,  we 
have  to  some  extent  learned  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  evil,  better  and 
worse,  progressive  and  unprogressive. 
The  twentieth  century  must  become  the 
century  of  quantitative  measurements; 
that  is.  we  must  learn  to  know  how  good, 
how  bad,  how  progressive,  etc.  In  the 
terms  of  chemistry,  we  must  link  quanti- 
tative measurement  to  qualitative  analy- 
sis. This  will  enable  us  to  advance  from 
an  existence  of  drifting  to  a  life  of  sailing. 
The  small  town  frequently  drifts  with  the 
man  who  spends  his  hours  sitting  on  a 
cracker  box,  proclaiming  his  doubtful 
philosophy  to  the  idle  men  and  boys  ever 
at  his  heels.  This  cracker-box  education 
has  a  strong  hold  on  the  small  town,  and 
is  not  always  defeated  in  its  competition 
with  the  influence  of  the  institutions  rep- 
resenting intellectual  and  religious  cul- 
ture. 

Bryce  has  told  us  that  Americans  are 
unreverent  —  not  necessarily  irreverent. 
Within  limits,  the  Englishman  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.     It  is  an  unpleasant 
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task  to  show  faults,  yet  the  truth  must  be 
told.  We  do  lack,  if  not  reverence,  then 
at  least  respect.  We  are  inclined  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  our  mayors,  sneer 
at  our  councilmen,  and  laugh  with  the 
village  crowd  when  the  bully  of  the  town 
relates  his  encounter  with  the  marshal. 
We  lend  a  ready  ear  to  boyish  tales  about 
the  ^^cop.^*  It  has  been  said,  and  proba- 
bly with  much  truth,  that  nowhere  are 
acts  of  rowdyism  more  common  than  in 
our  small  towns.  Old  and  young  alike 
fail  to  respect  position.  To  do  so  is  sup- 
posed to  be  undemocratic.  We  say  our 
oflScials  are  often  men  whom  we  cannot 
respect.  Have  we  ever  thought  seriously 
of  making  them  more  respectable  by 
respecting  their  position  ?  A  father  once 
said  to  the  writer  that  his  boy  —  whom 
we  will  call  Harry  —  often,  while  at  home, 
*^ played  jokes**  on  the  village  marshal, 
that  he  got  into  <* scrapes*  with  the  boys, 
that  he  had  assisted  in  transporting  a 
picket  fence,  and  that  he  had  worked  a 
« tick-tack  **  successfully  when  the  village 
fathers  were  in  session;  but  that  he 
expected  Harry  to  give  up  all  these  things 
after  leaving  home.  In  other  words,  the 
father  could  tolerate  ^^  rowdyism  **  in 
Harry  while  he  was  at  home,  but  expected 
him  to  be  —  what  he  had  never  been 
before  —  a  gentleman,,  away  from  home! 
It  is  fathers  and  sons  of  such  a  type  who 
drag  everything  down  to  the  level  of  the 
commonplace,  one  of  the"  most  serious 
blemishes  of  American  democracy. 

The  situation  points  out  an  almost  un- 
limited field  for  our  teachers.  The  public 
school  should  constitute  the  prime  co- 
ordinating power  of  all  the  intellectual 
and  moral  forces  of  the  small  community. 
All  the  different  organizations  of  the  small 
town  pursuing  other  than  purely  material 
or  social  aims  should  stand  in  vital  relations 
to  the  public  schools.  This  function  of  the 
school  is  essential,  because  in  ite  proper 
performance  lies  the  highest  justification 
of  our  educational  system.  The  perfunc- 
tory teaching  of  a  few  branches  is  only 


the  formal  side  of  the  public  school  work. 
The  vital  elements  in  this  work  are  found 
in  the  position  which  the  school  occupies 
in  the  community,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  welds  together  and  shapes  the 
different  local  factors.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  single  test  which  more  clearly  sepa- 
rates the  most  efficient  of  our  graded  and 
high  schools  from  those  which  are  less  so, 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  perform 
the  community  side  of  their  work;  nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  a  single  feature  of  ele- 
mentary work  which  gives  the  capable, 
large-minded,  and  well-balanced  principal 
or  superintendent  an  opportunity  to  make 
himself  felt  than  this  reaching  out  from 
schoolroom  into  home,  office,  and  club- 
room.  Parents*  meetings  suggest  one 
phase  of  the  more  recent  development  of 
this  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  a  school  which  does 
not  properly  perform  the  community  side 
of  its  work  must  inevitably  become  weak 
in  its  internal  organization  and  fail,  sooner 
or  later,  to  keep  such  a  hold  on  its  pupils 
as  will  ensure  successful  teaching  in  the 
class-room.  Persons  who  know  the  coun- 
try best  are  inclined  to  assert  that  those 
schools  which,  taken  as  a  unit,  occupy  the 
most  influential  positions  in  the  larger  life 
of  the  community,  are  also  most  efficient 
in  formal  instructional  work.  In  other 
words,  in  the  case  of  the  school  as  in  the 
case  of  practically  the  entire  world  of  ani- 
mate beings,  isolation  means  death. 

Enthusiasm,  it  has  often  been  said,  ac- 
complishes all  the  great  things  in  this 
world.  Pioneers  in  every  field  have  been 
enthusiasts,  and  their  lives  have  been  tor- 
rents of  emotion,  skilfully  directed  by  a 
well-balanced  intellect.  The  enthusiasm 
of  a  single  high-minded  and  capable  indi- 
vidual can  accomplish  much  in  arousing 
the  lethargic  small  towns  to  activity,  in 
counteracting  prevailing  pessimism,  and 
in  effecting  an  intelligent  and  efficient 
cooperation  of  local  bodies  for  the  good 
of  all.  B.  H.  Meyer. 
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Who  that  surveys  this  span  of  earth  we  press, 
This  speck  of  life  in  Time's  great  wilderness. 
This  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless  seas, 
The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities  ! 
Would  sully  the  bright  spot,  or  leave  it  bare. 
When  he  might  build  him  a  proud  temple  there, 
A  name,  that  long  shall  hallow  all  its  space. 
And  be  each  purer  soul's  high  resting-place ! 

—  Moore. 


WE  ARE  all  addicted  to  hobbies, 
some  of  us  so  much  so  that  we 
become  nuisances  with  them, 
veritable  cranks;  but  then  there  are  oth- 
ers who,  as  fatally  stricken,  nevertheless 
turn  their  hobbies  to  some  account  to 
their  fellows,  veritable  benefactors  to  the 
race. 

Those  too  broad-minded  to  persecute 
the  early  Christians  considered  them  what 
we  would  call  <*  harmless  cranks  >> ;  Galileo 
was  a  crank,  so  was  Columbus;  but  they 
made  history  and  marked  epochs.  Luther 
was  another,  and  Cicero  was  so  called  by 
his  intimates.  Edison,  Gatling,  Pasteur, 
Mergenthaler.  and  Clara  Barton  have  had 
notions,  hobbies,  and  at  some  time  or  an- 
other were  looked  upon  as  full-fledged 
cranks.  Observe  what  they  have  accom- 
plished ! 

Of  that  class  of  cranks  is  the  man  whose 
work  merits  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
a  man  who  for  forty  years  has  labored 
upon  the  hobby  of  showing  us  History, 
palpably,  visibly;  seeking  most  truly  to 
«  reach  the  intellect  through  the  eye  ^*  — 
the  surest  and  most  potent  method  of 
teaching. 

Franklin  W.  Smith  is  a  Bostonian,  a 
man  small  of  stature  but  large  of  brain 
and  of  benevolence,  a  bundle  of  nerves, 
well  beyond  the  allotted  threescore  and 
ten,  but  as  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm  as 
any  ^  twenty-year-old,^^  a  man  whose  am- 
bition seems  to  be  to  promote  the  higher 
culture  of  his  kind  just  as  quickly  as  the 
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law  and  his  friends  will  permit.  Yes,  a 
crank,  but  one  of  the  right  kind. 

He  confesses  to  having  nursed  his  hobby 
for  ten  years  before  beginning  actual  work 
upon  it,  now  forty  years  ago,  since  when, 
though  physically  ill-fitted  for  the  task, 
he  has  beet)  abroad  eighteen  times,  seek- 
ing historical  data  and  relics  in  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  most  ancient  coun- 
tries. Thoroughly  at  home  in  Geology, 
an  Egyptologist  of  a  high  order,  an  An- 
tiquarian, an  Architect,  the  Classics  in  Art 
and  Literature  at  his  fingers'  ends,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school  as  well  as  a 
scholar,  genial,  in  fact  what  flippant 
youngsters  call  a  ^*  jolly,  all-around  good 
fellow  ^^  is  this  crank  of  whom  many  of  my 
readers  must  have  heard  and  some  already 
know  to  esteem. 

From  merely  collecting  books,  models, 
photographs,  and  casts  for  his  own  galler- 
ies, on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  he, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  enlarged  his  hobby 
to  national  proportions.  The  realization 
of  his  hopes  seems  as  far  off  as  ever  to- 
day and  it  requires  some  hardihood  for  one 
even  to  nurse  such  hopes  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  history  of  our  Congres- 
sional Library  and  that  of  our  other  great 
national  projects.  But  he  has  an  indomi- 
table will  and  some  powerful  friends  who 
are  engineering  a  bill  through  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  calling  for  a  preliminary 
appropriation  for  a  great  Hall  of  History 
in  Washington.  Of  course  that  bill  will 
be  tabled  and  similar  bills  will  be  tabled 
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by  future  Congresses,  and  he  knows  it  and 
realizes  that  he  may  not  live  to  see  his 
dear  hobby  become  a  thing  of  flesh, 
alive ;  yet  he  trudges  steadily  on.  Iqoking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor 
behind  him. 

Let  us  spend  a  few  minutes  considering 
what  he  wants  to  do,  then  we  will  glance 
at  what  he  has  done.  He  urges  that  Con- 
gress should  set  aside  the  lot  where  now 
stands  the  old,  abandoned  Naval  Observa- 
tory, a  block  of  some  twenty  acres  used 
mostly  as  a  public  dumping-ground,  and 
condemn  some  fifty  other  acres  of  sur- 
rounding private  property  of  little  value. 
Upon  this  site  (or  park  that  he  would 
have  called  ^^Istoria*^),  whose  eastern  front 
faces  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  building, 
and  including  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery, 
he  proposes  to  build  the  great  courts,  gal- 
leries and  Halls  of  History  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,000. 

If  Congress  would  but  set  aside  that 
site  —  that  our  legislators  facetiously  call 


<<  Smith's  park»  —  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that,  little 
by  little,  private  donations 
would  enable  the  construc- 
tion of  a  hall  at  a  time. 
Witness  the  bequests  of  a 
Rockefeller  to  the  Chicago 
University  and  of  a  Carnegie 
to  public  libraries.  There  are 
other  millionaires  and  we  are 
rapidly  making  still  others — 
or  rather  they  are  making 
themselves,  with  but  scant  as- 
sistance voluntarily  rendered 
by  us.  May  we  not  hope  that 
some  would,  with  sufficient 
coaxing,  yield  up  something 
of  their  superabundance 
towards  a  library,  university, 
and  museum  in  one  that  would 
outshine  anything  that  other 
nations  are  doing?  They 
should  not  be  outdone  by  a 
Count  of  Paris  who  gave  the 
park,  palace,  and  treasures  of 
Chantilly  to  France,  or  by  a 
Marquise  Arconati,  who  willed 
$16,000,000  to  be  expended 
for  pictures  and  statues  for 
Cluny  and  the  Louvre. 

While  as  a  nation,  rich  and 
gprowing  aggn"essive,  we  are 
pitifully  destitute  of  galleries 
and  museums;  our  long  ab- 
stinence from  them  has  ren- 
dered the  task  of  establishing  them  now 
an  easy  one.  Pioneering  in  museums 
is  about  over.  We  have  the  Vatican, 
the  Uffizi.  the  Pitti.  the  Louvre,  the  gal- 
leries of  Munich,  London,  Dresden,  Ber- 
lin, Naples,  St.  Petersburg,  Versailles,  the 
British  Museum,  Cluny,  the  Trocadero,  and 
South  Kensington  to  pattern  after,  to  se- 
cure casts  and  copies  from,  and  to  point  the 
way  to  a  perfect  system  of  collection.  In 
the  British  Museum,  for  instance,  there 
are  a  lot  of  casts  taken  from  originals 
(that  could  not  be  bought  or  forcibly  car- 
ried off  from  where  discovered)  at  a  cost 
of  $310,000,  exact  casts  from  which  we 
can  have  for  $1,250!  Most  of  these  great 
collections  are  fragmentary,  vast  sums 
have  been  expended  for  original  manu- 
scripts, bronzes,  etc. ;  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  in  securing  them  and.  I  may 
say,  nations  have  been  subjugated  that 
they  might  be  robbed  of  these  ^  objects  of 
art^*  that,  after  all,  are  immensely  valu- 
able, true,  but  not  extraordinarily  educa- 
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tional  per  se.  Mr.  Smith's  project  is 
exclusively  educational ;  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  an  arm  or  a  great  toe  from  some 
ancient  statue,  while  a  gpreat  temptation 
to  him,  a  collector,  means  far  less  to  him, 
an  educator,  than  does  the  showing  to  us 
of  what  that  statue  was  as  a  whole  and 
what  were  its  surroundings,  reproducing 
them  all  and  giving  us  not  a  fragment  of 
the  real  but  a  reproduction  of  an  entity. 
His  theory  is  ^<  the  greatest  quantity  for 
the  least  expenditure  to  do  the  most  good.^^ 
He  would  put  up  all  his  buildings,  col- 
nmns,  statues,  and  tilings  of  that  most 
imperishable  yet  plastic  of  materials,  con- 


and  sacrilegious.  But  remember  that 
most  of  the  originals  are  now  unpurchas- 
able ;  the  price  of  others  is  beyond  even 
our  reach;  moreover,  we  are  separated 
from  the  old  galleries,  the  originals,  by 
an  ocean  that  possibly  seventy  millions  of 
our  people  are  destined  never  to  cross. 
Because  you  cannot  clothe  your  child  in 
silks  and  fine  raiment,  are  you  going  to 
allow  it  to  go  naked,  or  will  you  do  the 
best  you  can  with  cotton  and  calico  ? 

We  are  building  great  and  real  libraries, 
the  reader  probably  reminds  me,  and  urg- 
ing on  our  own  great  painters  and  sculp- 
tors and  acquiring  galleries  too,  and  all 
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Crete,  instead  of  costly  marble  (for  $10,- 
000,000  expended  in  the  former  material 
it  would  take  $75,000,000  to  attempt  even 
to  reproduce  in  the  latter),  leaving  to 
the  decorator  the  task  of  simulating  the 
marbles,  granites,  mosaics,  and  bronzes  of 
-which  the  originals  were  made. 

By  the  use  of  photography  and  a  clever 
scene-painter  he  can  show  us,  and  very 
satisfactorily,  full-size  and  realistic,  the 
entire  picture-gallery  of  the  Louvre,  re- 
produced for  a  sum  smaller  than  that  in- 
stitution paid  for  a  single  Meisonnier  less 
than  four  feet  square. 

To  some  this  imitation  may  savor  of  the 
burlesque,  a  travesty  on  art,  undignified 


real.  How  much  better  our  people  could 
appreciate  them  and  how  much  more  am- 
bitious they  would  be  to  have  them  could 
they  but  see,  gathered  together,  even  if 
but  copies,  the  vast  treasures  of  Art,  Me- 
chanics, and  Science  of  the  old  world  that 
Istoria  would  offer  —  and  what  an  incen- 
tive to  coming  generations ! 

Mr.  Smith's  plan  for  that  park  contem- 
plates its  subdivision  by  colonnades  and 
halls  into  great  courts,  containing  repro- 
ductions in  actual  size  of  the  buildings, 
their  furnishings,  the  art  and  literature, 
of  each  nation  represented. 

There  would  be  the  Roman  court. 
Water  would    be    carried    to    supply  its 
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fountains  and  baths  along  a  section  of  the 
great  aqueduct  of  Claudius ;  there  would  be 
the  theatre  of  Ostia,  upon  whose  stage  we 
could  have  a  revival  of  the  classic  drama; 
the  cabin  of  the  aboriginal  Latians,  mod- 
elled from  the  examples  on  cinerary  urns 
found  near  Alba;  the  Porta  Maggiore; 
specimens  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and 
other  Roman  masonry;  a  section  of  the 
Catacombs,  with  burial  niches  and  altar; 
specimens  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  a 
section  of  the  lava  roadbed,  fountain,  etc ; 
the  Roman  Palace  of  Scaurus;  Trajan's 
column;  a  restoration  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  in  Pompeii ;  Tombs  from  the  Ap- 
pian  Way;  the  circus  of  Nero,  in  whose 
vast  enclosure  we  might  witness  a  chariot- 
race  or  the  repetition  of  the  classic  sports 
revived  a  few  years  ago.     There  would 


therein,  would  impressively  reveal  the 
actualities  of  Roman  worship,  war,  do- 
mestic life,  art,  and  manufacture. 

The  Greek  court  would  enclose  an  agora, 
with  its  double  colonnades,  its  Senate 
House,  basilica,  altars  and  statues.  Its 
Doric  style  would  harmonize  splendidly 
with  the  surmounting  Parthenon  (life-size, 
of  course,  and  <*  restored  **  in  its  every  de- 
tail) and  its  Roman  modification  in  the 
opposite  court. 

Substituting  the  Potomac  for  the  Nile, 
there  would  be  erected  upon  its  banks  an 
Egyptian  Propyleum  flanked  by  Pylons. 
These  would  be  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes  from  the  base  of  the  "Wash- 
ington monument,  itself  a  pure  Egyptian 
form  of  obelisk  and  a  fitting  terminal  op- 
posite the  Propyleum.     There  would  be 


The  Claudian  Aqueduct,  Rome 


be  a  Columbarium,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla 
and  of  Titus,  a  Praetorian  camp  and  a 
Rostra,  its  columns  adorned  with  prows  of 
galleys  and  Roman  standards  carrying 
their  proud  initials  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  their  eagles 
and  triumphal  wreaths.  Can  one  imagine 
the  inspiration  to  the  Professor,  speaking 
to  the  Chautauquan-like  concourse  of  ex- 
cursionists, educators  from  the  East  or 
the  West,  in  sight  of  these  realistic  images 
whose  theme  would  be  the  <<Rise  and 
Greatness  of  the  Roman  Empire^*  ? 

These  constructions,  with  the  symbols, 
objects,  weapons,  utensils,  ornaments,  etc., 
etc.,  which  would  appropriately  find  place 


reproduced  a  pyramid  in  all  its  pristine 
beauty  of  polished  stones,  then  another 
showing  the  present  condition,  spoliated 
and  merely  courses  of  steps.  There  would 
be,  of  similar  exactness  of  reproduction 
and  completeness  of  parts  and  the  whole, 
an  Assyrian  Court,  an  Indian  Court,  a 
Moorish  Court  showing  us  all  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  their  wonderful  architec- 
ture, and  courts  of  other  nations  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  antiquity  or  civiliza- 
tion. 

Beside  these  greater  courts  of  nations 
would  be  reproduced  particular  construc- 
tions of  different  periods,  through  which 
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Thb  Pinacotheca,  or  Picture  Gallery,  prom  the  Bibliothbca,  or  I^ibrart 


we  might  trace  the  tendencies  of  times 
and  customs  that  made  the  sturdy  old 
Norman  arch  fashionable  and  then  the 
delicate,  romantic,  traceried  Gothic  arch, 
and,  later,  by  easy  transitions,  took  our 
fathers  back,  in  the  Renaissance  period, 
to  the  scholarly  Classic. 

There  would  be  (probably  to  a  small 
scale  only)  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  with  re- 
productions of  its  magnificent  wall  deco- 
rations by  the  great  masters,  a  *^  Castle  on 
the  Rhine,  "^  a  Baronial  Hall,  Luther's 
Home,  the  Hall  of  the  Girondins,  and  the 
cell  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  Concier- 
gerie,  the  cell  of  Savonarola,  the  chamber 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  as  left  in  Holy- 
rood  Palace,  the  homes  of  Shakespeare, 
Mozart,  Michael  Angelo,  Melanchthon,  the 
Mamertine  Prison,  the  London  Tower,  and 
so  on;  the  field  is  exhaustless  and  the 
buildings  identified  with  the  personages 
would  receive  the  special  illustrations, 
books,  records,  etc.,  of  their  history  and 
deeds.  There  would  thus  be  a  splendid 
field  for  future  individual  liberality, 
wherein  the  wealthy  and  cultured  could 
rear  their  monuments  of  personal  interest 
and  bequests  of  materialized  knowledge 
to  posterity. 

It  is  entirely  practicable  to  effect  a 
thorough  representation  of  the  environ- 
ment of  these  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
structures  themselves,  so  that  the  whole 


could    be    vividly    impressed    upon    the 
observer's  memory. 

The  Plan  assigns  to  their  several  courts 
models  of  such  celebrated  buildings  as 
St.  Sophia,  San  Salute,  and  St.  Paul's  to  a 
large  scale.  They  would  be  in  demand  for 
lecture  halls  and  such  uses  whose  build- 
ings might  as  well  be  in  typical  as 
imaginary  forms.  Besides  the  lectures 
and  educational  benefits  these  halls  would 
give,  involving  the  employment  of  pre- 
ceptors both  of  general  scholarship  and 
artistic  manipulation, — the  one  to  supply 
the  data,  the  other  to  direct  their  accepta- 
ble artistic  representation. —  there  would 
be  a  Bureau  of  Information  maintained 
upon  the  same  lines,  but  more  extensive 
than  even  the  splendid  one  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  That  institution  employs 
150  persons  and  spends  over  $100,000  a 
year.  It  answers  literary  inquiries,  issues 
catalogpies  and  bulletins  upon  various 
subjects  as  glides  to  readers  and  investi- 
gators, it  invites  requests  for  the  purchase 
of  books  —  new,  rare,  or  for  special  use. 
It  also  maintains  agents  in  Europe  to 
answer  requisitions.  By  similar  methods 
the  **  Institute  of  the  Halls  of  the  Ancients, >* 
<<  Istoria,*^  would  spread  forth  its  facili- 
ties and  multiply  its  benefits.  Built  by 
the  people  it  should  be  the  servant,  dili- 
gent and  painstaking,  of  the  most  humble 
as   well   as   the    most    distant  American 
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citizen.  In  time  it  would  become  as  com- 
pletely organized  and  equipped  as  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  latter's 
administrative  appliances  indicate  the 
scope  of  its  influence :  its  Science  and  Art 
Department  issues  a  <^  Science  Directory  ** 
of  instruction  in  twenty-four  branches;  it 
gives  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  local  efforts 
to  establish  schools;  it  aids  students  also 
by  money  rewards  for  high  attainments; 


torical  incidents  in  their  order,  impress 
and  intensify  memory.  Its  aim  would  be 
for  an  intellectual  incitant  of  the  people, 
initiative  of  study  to  the  unlearned,  and 
contributing  to  scholarship  a  vast  and  sys- 
tematic treasure-house  of  material.  Its 
plan  would  be  prospective  of  continuous 
growth  from  its  popular  benefits.  Are  we 
so  essentially  commercial  that  such  a 
scheme,  so    exclusively  educational,  ar- 


Assyrian  Hall,  with  Throne  of  Sennacherib 


it  grants  in  aid  of  new  buildings  for 
schools  of  science,  laboratories,  etc.,  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  cents  per  square  foot  of 
internal  area ;  it  maintains  elementary  day- 
schools;  it  instructs  in  art  at  the  National 
Art-Training  School;  it  aids  local  art 
classes  by  grants  to  Local  Art  Committees. 
Its  loan  collections  in  London  and  circu- 
lating museums  throughout  the  kingdom 
have  stimulated  public  interest  until  now 
permanent  galleries  are  established  in 
all  the  principal  cities.  The  result  of  its 
nearly  fifty  years  of  work  has  given  such 
an  impetus  to  British  decorative  art  and 
architecture  that  the  nation  is  now  the 
peer  of  Germany  and  France  where,  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  very  much  an  inferior. 

Similarly  the  *<  Halls  of  the  Ancients^* 
would  be  a  National  Educational  Institute, 
in  which  Art  would  attract  by  beauty  and 
illumination,  thus  stimulating  inquiry; 
and  Actuality  of  the  environment  of  his- 


tistic  and  unprofitable  —  measured  by  dol- 
lars—  must  needs  be  dismissed  from  our 
attention  as  vain,  chimerical,  the  foolish 
dream  of  an  old  enthusiast  ? 

In  1882  Mr.  Smith  built  himself  a  Moor- 
ish villa.  Villa  Zorayda,  in  St.  Augustine, 
Florida.  Much  admired  and  the  first  con- 
crete construction  thereabouts,  it  was  the 
precursor  and  opened  the  way  to  more 
ambitious  structures  of  that  class.  The 
Casa  Monica,  a  great  concrete  hotel,  soon 
followed,  and  in  the  construction  of  which 
Mr.  Smith  was  much  consulted.  Like- 
wise was  he  consulted  in  the  erection  of 
the  famed  Ponce-de-Leon  hotel.  The 
year  1890  saw  the  completion  of  his  first 
serious  project  for  popular  benefit, —  he 
had  built  the  Villa  Zorayda  to  live  in.  a 
winter  home  —  the  House  of  Pansa  in  Pom- 
peii, this  he  reproduced,  as  closelv  as 
measurement  of  ruins  and  historical  data 
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would  permit,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  where 
it  has  been  visited  by  many  thousands  of 
people.  Last  year  he  completed  in  Wash- 
ington a  sample  of  what  he  seeks  to  do  in 
the  **  Halls  of  the  Ancients.  >*  On  New  York 
avenue,  near  the  Treasury,  he  has  built, 
on  an  inside  lot,  76  x  152  feet,  a  fagade,  a 
reproduction  in  concrete  of  the  great 
Temple  at  Karnak,  that  fronts  the  three 
high  stories  of  a  building  entirely  cover- 
ing the  lot.  Its  great  be-lotus-leaved 
columns  and  the  bright  blue  and  yellow 
ornamentation  of  the  front  are  instant 
challenges  to  the  passer-by.  There  can 
be  no  mistaking  it  for  a  church  or  a  court- 
house. It  is  unmistakably  a  museum  and 
antique.  You  pass  below  this  portal  into 
an  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Kings,  the  most 
imposing  columnar  reconstruction  from 
Egypt  that  has  yet  been  attempted.  The 
six  great  columns  are   thirty  feet  high, 


The  faint  odor  of  incense  from  the  Lar- 
arium,  the  stronger  scent  of  flowers,  the 
gentle  silvery  splashing  of  the  tiny  stream 
in  the  Impluvium  of  the  Atrium  blend 
with  the  decorations  and  render  the  illu- 
sion most  subtly  perfect. 

You  can  almost  hear  the  fierce  scuffle 
between  Arbaces  and  Glaucus  in  the  cor- 
ridor leading  to  the  mystic  shrine,  and 
feel  the  shock  of  that  appalling  quake 
that  separated  the  lover  from  the  magi- 
cian and  warned  the  Pompeians  of  the  fate 
impending!  —  a  fate  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to-day  so  faithfully  to  repro- 
duce their  buried  homes  and  treasures. 

And  there  in  the  feast-hall,  the  Triclin- 
ium, can  you  not  picture  the  noble  Petro- 
nius,  the  Arbiter  EleganticB,  reading  his 
defiant  and  last  letter  to  <<  the  grandson 
of  Chronos*^?  See  the  horror  of  his 
guests!     Then  note  the  indifference,  al- 


Triclinium,  or  Dining-room,  of  a  Roman  House,  showing  Reclining  Couches 

AND    THE    I«ARARIUM,    OR    DOMESTIC    ALTAR 


and  nearly  fiw%  feet  in  diameter,  an  im- 
posing vestibule.  The  entire  remainder 
of  the  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  repro- 
ducing, in  all  its  parts,  furnishings,  etc.. 
of  a  Roman  house.  Tables,  chairs,  musi- 
cal instruments,  parchments,  statues, 
paintings,  all  have  been  copied  with  the 
utmost  care  and  fidelity  from  originals 
preserved  in  the  Naples  Museum.  It  is 
a  Roman  house. 


most  joy.  with  which  he  and  his  favorite, 
Eunice,  stretch  forth  their  arms  to  the 
cruel  lancet  of  the  Greek  physician. 

The  floor  above  contains  a  Persian  Hall, 
the  Saracenic  Hall  of  Benzaguin,  Tangiers. 
a  hall  from  the  Alhambra.  a  lecture  hall 
and  a  splendid  panorama  of  ancient  Rome. 
There  is  a  great  Assyrian  hall  with  the 
throne  of  Sennacherib  at  one  end,  an  effigy 
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of  the  great  monarch  seated,  with  due 
Assyrian  stiffness  and  pomp,  upon  it,  and 
at  the  other  end  a  portal,  guarded  by  the 
winged  and  human-faced  bulls  we  find  at 
the  portals  of  all  their  palaces.  A  room 
where  one  almost  expects  to  see  the  As- 
syrian Sennacherib  or  the  Babylonian 
Belshazzar  step  pompously  down  from  the 
throne  to  preside  at  a  great  festival  while 


ator's  Halls  of  the  Ancients.  The  model 
itself  is  of  the  greatest  interest  —  what 
would  be  its  life-sized  realization ! 

We  older  men  who  are  pretty  sure  not 
to  live  to  see  Franklin  Smith's  dream 
materialized  here  in  Washington  or  else- 
where may,  at  least,  be  proud  of  his 
achievement  in  this  one  building,  this  very 
small  sample  of  what  he  would  give  us  had 


The  Eoyptian  Court 


^<a  thousand  dark  nobles  all  bend  at  his 
board.  *^ 

Upon  the  third  floor  is  a  splendid  pic- 
ture gallery,  where  Roman  history  is  well 
illustrated  in  color,  etchings,  woodcuts, 
and  the  simpler  mediums  to  an  amaz- 
ing number.  You  will  see  another  great 
Egyptian  hall,  the  <<Hall  of  Arts  and 
Crafts**;  there  you  will  find  reproduced 
the  <^  Book  of  the  Dead,  **  the  papyrus  rolls, 
the  tablets  of  burnt  clay,  an  Egyptian 
tomb,  mummies,  utensils,  and  what  not 
from  ancient  Egypt  and  her  vassal  states. 
Then  there  is  the  Hall  of  the  Model, 
where,  to  a  small  scale,  in  plaster,  is 
shown  the  general  scheme  of  the  origin- 


he  the  means.  It  is  a  veritable  mine  of 
well-simulated  realities,  pictures,  books, 
and  ancient  lore;  the  most  elaborate  re- 
production in  toto  of  complete  rooms  of 
antiquity  so  far  attempted  —  a  field  for 
instruction  far  beyond  novelty  and  enter- 
tainment. Here  we  find  dry  descriptions 
illuminated  by  color  and  object,  that,  with 
an  entirety  of  the  surroundings  those  de- 
scriptions attempt  to  describe,  are  so  fo- 
cused upon  the  brain  through  the  lens  of 
the  eye  that  the  resulting  positives  placed 
upon  the  shelf  of  memory  remain  with 
one  undimmed  by  the  dust  of  years  or  the 
mists  of  forge tfulness. 

F.  W.  FiTZPATRICK. 
Washington,  D.C. 


SUMMER  OUTING 


•  Oh,  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet  t 
With  the  sky  above  my  head 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet.* 

THERE  are  thousands  of  us  tormented 
by  just  the  kind  of  yearning  of 
which  the  pathetic  cry  of  Hood  is 
the  true  expression;  the  springing  grass 
and  bursting  buds  and  expanding  flowers 
make  us  feel  like  caged  birds  ready  to 
beat  their  hearts  out  against  the  prison 
bars. 

The  season  is  at  hand  which  sends  the 
people  from  the  city  to  the  country,  pre- 
cipitates them  in  masses  upon  some  fa- 
vorite spot  by  shore  or  spring,  or  scatters 
them  in  tireless  vagrancy  over  hill  and 
lake  and  river^  The  fervid  suns  inflame 
the  air,  the  soft  showers  distil  from  the 
clouds,  the  gentle  dews  string  their  pearls 
on  twig  and  tendril,  the  ripening  g^ain 
and  fruit  are  pendent  from  stalk  and  vine 
and  tree ;  the  meadow,  the  field,  the  pas- 
tures, the  grove,  each  after  its  kind,  is 
arrayed  in  myriad-tinted  garment, —  all 
invite  us  to  exchange  for  a  while  the 
wearisome  panorama  of  the  metropolis 
for  the  tranquil  and  soothing  loveliness 
whieh  dwells  in  the  country. 

The  works  of  man.  the  monuments  of 
civilization,  in  the  end  oppress  us,  and  we 
turn  for  refreshment  and  expansion  to  the 
wider  landscapes,  the  purer  air.  the  freer 
life  of  regions  as  yet  comparatively  un- 
tamed. The  mind  and  body  both  need 
a  periodic  switching  oflf  from  the  conven- 
tional ruts  of  life  or  the  routine  of  toil, 
which  become  stagnation  and  then  decay. 
Better  and  wiser  is  the  philosophy  of 
Spencer,  <<We  have  had  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  Gospel  of  Work;  it  is  time 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Relaxation,*  than 
that  of  the  German  professor  whose  con- 
science was  disturbed  by  the  recollection 
that  he  had  once  thought  of  taking  a  holi- 
day. A  summer  holiday,  with  wholesome 
modes  of  life,  must  bring  much  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  benefit : 

•  There  is  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea.  and  music  in  its  roar.* 

It  is  good  to  get  away  for  a  time  from 
the  limits  of  unyielding  brick  and  mor- 
tar ;  from  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  the  street 
and  the  market;  from  the  clang  of  the 
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hammer  and  the  din  of  machinery;  from 
the  dust,  smoke,  and  tainted  atmosphere ; 
from  unnatural  hours,  undue  excitement, 
and  exhausting  pleasures ;  from  the  grind- 
ing anxiety  and  competition  of  commer- 
cial and  professional  industry;  from  the 
glittering  splendor  and  abject  squalor  of 
the  city. — to  that  perfect  rest  to  be  found 
in  the  pure  air,  the  deep  sleep,  the  peace- 
ful order,  the  healthful  habits,  the  clean- 
liness, the  cool  breezes,  the  refreshing 
dews,  the  contentment  of  the  country. 
By  the  change  the  mind  must  gain  in  elas- 
ticity and  apprehensiveness,  the  spirit  in 
serenity,  and  the  body  in  tone  and  vigor : 

*  Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought. 
Than  to  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught." 

The  suspension  of  ceremonies  and  the 
truce  to  the  contest  of  conventionalities, 
the  forgetting  of  the  vexations  and  frivoli- 
ties of  life  in  the  strength  and  greatness 
of  the  ever-young  spirit  of  Nature  removes 
the  tension  of  the  over-tasked  faculties, 
and  the  genial  and  kindly  sentiments  come 
forth  to  soften  the  severities,  and  the 
spirit  is  melted  by  the  very  glow  of 
innocent  and  simple  pleasures.  Of  this 
refreshing  and  pure  felicity  none  can  be 
found  more  potent  than  that  which  flows 
in  upon  the  heart,  like  a  tide  of  rapture, 
from  the  spectacles  of  sublimity  and  love- 
liness that  are  daily  spread  along  the  heav- 
ens, and  hourly  may  be  seen  by  him  who 
seeks  them  by  shore  and  hill  and  river. 
The  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  is  the  most 
nearly  spiritual  of  all  our  natural  sympa- 
thies. So  fine,  so  exquisite,  so  powerful 
a  sensibility  has  not  been  implanted  in 
our  character  save  for  lofty  purposes.  This 
delicate  emotion  deserves  to  be  expanded 
and  strengthened.  The  amount  of  sub- 
stantial and  high  delight  that  is  capable 
of  being  derived  from  the  beauties  of  Na- 
ture is  not  to  be  believed  by  one  who  has 
not  proved  all  the  deep  power  of  exalting 
pleasure  that  dwells  in  fervent  com- 
munion with  the  mysteries  of  the  visible 
world.  Nature  has  forms  and  proportions 
beyond  the  painter's  skill;  her  divine 
pencil  touches  the  landscape  with  living 
lights  and  shadows  never  mingled  on  his 
pallet.  What  more  charming  than  the 
small  stream  full  of  cheerful  prattle;  it 
takes  you  into  its  confidence,  talks  to  you 
and  challenges  you  to  run  races  with  it. 
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SUMMER   OUTING 


What  more  beautiful  than  a  brook  mur- 
muring over  a  pebbly  bed,  here  and  there  a 
grand  rock  whose  cool  shadow  at  sunset 
streams  across  the  field ;  velvet  lawns  and 
stately  avenues  with  graceful  clumps  or 
noble  solitary  trees ;  animals  of  select  breed, 
such  as  Landseer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  or  Paul 
Potter  never  painted,  roaming  the  pas- 
tures ;  the  plough  walking  in  rustic  majesty 
across  the  plain,  opening  the  genial  bosom 
of  the  earth  to  the  sun  and  air ;  golden 
wavelets,  driven  by  the  wind,  running 
over  the  joyous  wheat-fields;  the  tall 
maize,  spinning  its  verdant  skeins  of  floss, 
flaunting  its  nodding  tassels,  and  arrayed 
in  its  broad,  fluttering,  leafy  robes,  whose 
sound  as  the  wind  whispers  through  them 
falls  as  pleasantly  on  the  husbandman's 
ear  as  the  rustle  of  his  sweetheart's  gar- 
ment: 

■  When  the  long,  bright  day  is  done. 
And  the  last  rays  of  Ihe  sun 

With  a  fading  light  the  hilltops  fair  adorn. 
It  is  sweet  to  rest  awhile, 
And  a  moment  to  beguile 

In  listening  to  the  rustling  of  the  com.* 

What  more  majestic  than  the  sun  in  the 
heavens,  the  vijnd  magnificence  of  his 
rising  and  the  multitudinous  splendors  of 
the  declining  orb.  and  the  nocturnal  glory 
of  the  stars.  What  more  grand  than  the 
sea  restless  to  the  horizon  and  rolling  its 
waves  to  the  beach,  the  wreathed  clouds, 
the  fairy  play  of  light  and  shade  in  the 
still  forest,  the  gorgeous  hangings  of  the 
hills,  and  all  the  varied  and  exhaustless 
pomp  and  glories  of  land  and  sea  and  air. 

Then  there  is  a  quiet  exaltation  of  spirit 
which  springs  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  processes 
of  its  active  beneficence.  To  taste  some 
simple  pleasure,  to  realize  that  inward  re- 
pose which  arises  from  the  complete  sat- 
isfaction of  the  cravings  of  our  nature,  is 
of  salutary  moral  consequence.  Some- 
thing of  the  purity  of  the  first  paradise 
lingers  still  in  a  region  where  its  visible 
splendors  have  not  wholly  faded;  and 
walking  there,  man's  nature  insensibly 
lapses  back  into  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
fancies  kindred  to  the  holiness  of  unfallen 
humanity. 

Beneath  the  trees,  along  the  brooks, 
among  the  sparkling  grass,  is  there  not 
only  enjoyment  to  all  the  living  sensibili- 
ties that  we  bring  with  us,  as  well  as 
endless  supplies  of  a  new.  and  deeper,  and 
more  thrilling  existence  ?  The  frescoes  of 
the  sky,  mountains,  and  waters  wake  and 


expand  within  our  being  a  subtler,  purer, 
vaster  consciousness  than  that  of  our  com- 
mon being.  On  the  rays  that  flash  to  us 
from  them,  our  existence,  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  trance,  rushes  back  into  the 
eternity  from  which  we  proceeded  and  to 
which  we  tend.     Ruskin  says : 

« There  is  a  calm  and  holy  religion  in  the 
unbreathing  things  of  nature.  It  is  a  meek  and 
blessed  influence  stealing  in,  as  it  were,  una- 
wares upon  the  heart  It  is  written  on  the 
arched  sky.  it  looks  out  from  every  star,  it  is  on 
the  sailing  cloud  and  in  the  invisible  wind,  it 
is  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  earth,  it  is 
spread  out,  like  a  legible  lang^ge,  upon  the 
broad  face  of  the  unsleeping  ocean. ^ 

Yes !  it  is  moral  as  well  as  medicinal  for 
those  who  are  cooped  up  in  the  cities  and 
have  all  but  lost  their  acquaintance  with 
their  ancient  mother  earth,  and  hardly 
know  even  the  overhanging  sky,  except 
in  ribbons  over  the  streets,  to  take  them- 
selves away  from  their  common  haunts 
and  dwell  for  a  while  where  Nature  still 
exerts  upon  humanity  the  unbroken  mag- 
netism of  her  inanimate  bulk, — soothing 
into  peace  in  the  sweet  meadows,  whis- 
pering of  the  unearthly  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  telling  tales  of  the  past  in  some 
solitary  crumbling  ruin,  moaning  her  sor- 
row through  the  dusky  boughs  in  stormy 
gusts,  and  dashing  the  eternal  monotone 
of  her  many  voices  against  a  cliff-embat- 
tled shore. 

Milton  declares  that,  *^in  those  vernal 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm 
and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullen- 
ness  against  Nature  not  to  go  out  and  see 
her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing 
with  heaven  and  earth.*  A  taste  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenes  of  Nature  ought  to 
be  studiously  cultivated  and  every  occa- 
sion of  experiencing  the  joy  that  is  to  be 
exhaled  from  them  ought  to  be  improved. 
We  should  try  to  take  to  heart  the  lesson 
that  Wordsworth  teaches  in  his  celebrated 
sonr^et : 

«  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 

It  is  little  less  than  wicked  for  any  man 
to  live  in  the  town  in  summer  who  is  at 
liberty  to  live  in  the  fields.  Those  who 
are  able  to  do  so  should  not  fail  to  bap- 
tize themselves  anew,  at  least  annually, 
in  the  fresh  fountains  of  natural  beaut]^ 
which  every  section  of  our  country  af- 
fords, and  get  sight  of  their  own  souls, 
for  *^our  true  deep-buried  selves,  being 
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one  with  which,  we  are    one  with    the 
whole  world.* 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  every  sym- 
pathetic man  and  woman  that  so  large  a 
body  of  our  fellow-men  have  been  con- 
demned to  year-long  imprisonment  in 
cities.  Thanks  to  the  improved  condi- 
tions of  local  transit,  many  places  have 
been  brought  within  reach,  to  which  fre- 
quent and  cheap  excursions  provide  brief 
escape  from  the  overpowering  heat  of 
confined  tenement-houses,  from  rags  and 
filth,  to  gaze  on  the  silent  and  fathomless 
heavens,  dotted  with  stars,  and  on  pic- 
tures of  natural  scenery,  cool,  fresh,  and 
free.  In  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September  to  pass  from  the  city  to  the 
country  is  like  passing  from  the  ignoble 
bondage  of  a  workhouse  to  the  glorious 
atmosphere  of  a  sanctuary,  where  all  is 
pure,  fresh,  and  elevating.     The  ebb  and 


flow  of  population  that  takes  place  through- 
out the  land  during  these  months  are  the 
very  tides  of  the  life  of  our  country,  and 
their  periodical  currents  serve  a  more  im- 
portant purpose  than  some  of  the  noisier 
and  more  pretentious  of  our  institutions. 
The  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the 
West  send  forth  their  representatives  to 
^hese  annual  migrations,  who  mingle  in 
familiar  intercourse,  and  give  and  take  a 
portion  of  the  peculiar  tastes,  feelings, 
and  opinions  that  the  differing  sections  of 
the  land  contribute.  Insensibly  to  them- 
selves these  summer  tourists  are  engaged 
in  the  diplomatic  arts  of  negotiating  rela- 
tions of  amity  and  concord,  in  concluding 
treaties  of  friendship,  and  making  mutual 
interchanges  of  confidence  and  respect, — 
the  essential  basis  of  our  common  liberty, 
glory,  and  prosperity. 

Boyd  Winchester. 

]«OUXSVILLB,  KT. 
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•  What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?  » 

THE  ^ rareness  *>  of  a  day  in  June  is  not 
entirely  limited  to  bird-song,  and 
floral  fragrance,  and  golden  sun- 
shine. The  month  of  roses  is  also  the 
month  of  berries.  Fruit  is  the  ^  flower  of 
commodity.  >V  No  other  of  all  the  Crea- 
tor's works^ombines  to  so  great  an  extent 
both  beauty  and  utility.  To  the  ardent 
lover  of  berries  none  contains  such  a  com- 
bination of  all  that  delights  the  senses  of 
smell,  sight,  and  taste,  as  the  strawberry, 
the  earliest  of  Nature's  treasures.  Nought 
but  praise  is  heard  for  this  fruit,  from  the 
humble  little  vagabond  berry  growing 
wild  in  meadow  or  pasture,  to  the  cod- 
dled prize-winner  of  some  fruit  specialist. 
Language  has  been  ransacked  for  adjec- 
tives to  describe  the  supreme  excellence 
of  the  berry;  when  at  its  best  it  surely 
deserves  all  that  may  be  said  in  its  praise. 
Of  this  delicious  fruit  Roger  Williams,  the 
historic  founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, wrote  in  1643: 

«Thi9  berry  is  the  wonder  of  all  the  fruits 
growing  naturally  in  these  parts ;  it  is  of  itself 
so  excellent  that  one  of  the  chiefest  doctors  of 
England  (Dr.  Wm.  Butler)  was  wont  to  say  that 
God  could  have  made,  but  never  did,  a  better 
berry.* 

The  name  *  strawberry  **  was  probably 
derived  from  the  wandering  habit  of  the 


plant,  <*  straw '^*  being  a  corruption  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  ^^strae,**  meaning  to 
stray.  As  is  well  known,  strawberry  vines 
increase  very  rapidly  from  runners  thrown 
out  on  all  sides  by  the  parent  plant.  From 
this  manner  of  spreading  or  straying  over 
the  ground  it  is  believed  the  name  straw- 
berry originated ;  though  one  writer  says 
that  the  word  comes  from  an  old  English 
custom  of  placing  straw  between  the  rows 
of  plants  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  rot- 
ting on  the  ground. 

The  strawberry  ( fragaria )  forms  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
^  rosacea,^  The  strawberry  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  plants,  owing 
perhaps  in  part  to  the  small  size  of  the 
seeds,  which  birds,  attracted  by  the  suc- 
culent fruit  containing  the  seed,  eat  and 
carry  to  long  distances,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  great  adaptability  of  this 
little  plant,  which  enables  it  to  thrive  in 
many  climes  and  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil.  In  Europe  it  has  been  found  grow- 
ing wild  from  Lapland  and  the  Shetland 
Islands  on  the  north  to  the  Alpine  moun- 
tains on  the  south.  It  is  well  known  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  in  the  western 
part  of  Asia.  In  this  hemisphere  the 
strawberry  grew  wild  in  many  places,  in 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  in  Canada,  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  United  States  except 
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the  arid  regions,  in  Mexico,  and  in  South 
America.  While  its  habitat  seems  to  be 
in  the  north  temperate  zone,  yet  it  has 
reached  over  into  both  colder  and  warmer 
climes. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  record  native  strawberries  have 
been  more  or  less  prized  for  food,  but  no 
effort  was  made  to  reclaim  the  plants  fronr 
their  wild  habits.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans did  not  cultivate  this  fruit,  nor  did 
any  other  people  until  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth century,  and  then  only  slightly. 
Wild  plants  were  transplanted  to  gardens 
by  a  few  individuals,  but  small  endeavor 
to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  fruit  was  made.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  century  that  the  strawberry  has  been 
extensively  cultivated.  The  oldest  horti- 
cultural berry  on  record  is  the  Fressant, 
which  dates  from  1660.  The  strawberry, 
as  we  now  know  it,  is  an  entirely  modern 
fruit,  and  being  such  one  would  expect  to 
meet  few  difficulties  in  tracing  its  origin, 
but  in  many  cases  botanists  have  so  ne- 
glected our  cultivated  plants  that  the 
reasons  and  methods  of  the  plant's  de- 
velopment have  not  been  recorded.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  strawberry.  The 
evolution  from  the  wild  type  to  all  the 
excellency  of  the  improved  strawberry  is 
lost  in  uncertainty.  Though  there  are 
only  a  few  species  of  wild  strawberries, 
and  but  few  of  these  have  been  culti- 
vated, yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  botanical 
origin  of  many  garden  varieties  of  this 
common  fruit  is  not  definitely  known. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  strawberry 
plant  from  the  New  World  to  reach  Eu- 
rope was  the  «  Fragaria  Virginia,  >>  the  wild 
species  so  plentiful  in  eastern  America. 
This  was  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Mention  is  made  in  1624  of  this 
variety,  which  bore  a  small  bright-red 
berry,  in  the  records  of  the  royal  gardens 
of  France.  This  strawberry  was  not 
much  prized  in  Continental  Europe,  but 
when  introduced  into  England  it  was  very 
favorably  received. 

Another  type  of  American  strawberry, 
found  in  Chile,  was  carried  to  France  by 
a  sea  captain  in  17 12.  The  plant  bore  a 
darker  colored  fruit,  but  the  flowers  were 
often  imperfect;  altogether  this  straw- 
berry met  with  small  favor.  About  fifty 
years  later,  a  third  species,  known  as  the 
«Pine  strawberry,  *>  was  introduced  into 
Europe.  Concerning  its  origin  opinions 
differ;  some  claim   that  the  fruit  came 


from  Virginia,  others  say  from  Louisiana, 
while  yet  others  aver  that  it  came  from 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America;  an- 
other authority  makes  the  Pine  strawberry 
a  hybrid  of  two  other  species. 

In  1824  an  English  botanist  grouped  all 
cultivated  strawberries  into  seven  classes. 
Omitting  the  three  small-fruited  European 
varieties,  the  four  remaining  classes  were : 
(i)  the  Scarlet  or  Virginian  strawberries; 

(2)  the  Black  strawberries;  (3)  the  Pines; 
and  (4)  the  Chilean  varieties.  Each  of 
the  classes  had  many  sub-divisions,  but  the 
Pine  class  contained  the  best  sorts.  The 
first  important  commercial  strawberry, 
Keene's  Seedling,  belonged  to  the  Pine 
group. 

Among  the  great  number  of  fruits  native 
to  this  country,  none  was  more  highly 
prized  by  the  early  colonists  than  the  wild 
strawberry.  In  1634,  William  Wood,  in 
mentioning  berries  indigenous  to  Massa- 
chusetts, said,  <*  There  is  likewise  straw- 
berries in  abundance,  verie  large  ones, 
some  being  two  inches  about;  one  may 
gather  a  halfe-bushell  in  a  forenoon. • 
About  ten  years  later,  Roger  Williams  re- 
ferring to  the  strawberries  at  Providence, 
said,  ^*In  some  parts  where  the  natives 
have  planted,  I  have  many  times  seen  as 
many  as  would  fill  a  good-sized  ship,  within 
a  few  miles  compasse.  The  Indians  bruise 
them  in  a  mortar  and  mix  them  with  meal 
and  make  strawberry  bread.  *  Other  early 
writers  so  frequently  mention  this  fruit 
that  it  is  evident  wild  strawberries  were 
once  abundant  not  only  in  New  England, 
but  in  the  Middle  Colonies.  West  of  the 
AUeghanies,  along  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  rivers,  save  in  dense  timber  lands,  the 
early  settlers  found  this  luscious  fruit 
growing  wild. 

The  three  leading  groups  of  native 
strawberries  are  (1)  the  Virginian  or  Scar- 
let, the  common  wild  berry  of  the  eastern 
part  of  America;  (2)  the  Vesca,  or,  as 
more  recently  called,  Fragaria  Americana, 
the  wild  sorts  of  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada  and  of  mountainous  regions. 
Though  some  berries  of  this  class  are 
white,  and  others  are  very  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  yet  this  group  is  considered  the 
least  promising  of  all  native  strawberries; 

(3)  the  Chilean  or  Pacific  type ;  the  Chilean 
strawberry  from  which  most  of  our  culti- 
vated berries  have  sprung  is,  in  a  some- 
what modified  form,  also  a  native  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

In  colonial  times   when  plants  of  the 
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wild  field  and  meadow  strawberries  were 
transplanted  to  gardens  and  cultivated, 
they  were  fonnd  to  yield  fruit  much 
larger  than  the  original  forms,  and  some 
little  progress  in  the  amelioration  of  this 
berry  was  made.  But  other  and  more 
important  questions  so  completely  claimed 
the  time  and  energies  of  Americans  that 
most  of  the  improvement  made  in  this 
and  in  other  native  fruits  occurred  in  the 
nurseries  of  the  Old  World.  More  than  a 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  passed 
before  strawberry-growers  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  succeeded  in  developing  an 
American  species  adapted  to  the  rigors  of 
our  climate. 

Previous  to  1837  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  strawberries  then  prominent  were 
brought  from  England ;  but  in  that  year 
Mr.  Hovey  produced,  from  four  well- 
selected  varieties,  a  new  berry  which  was 
honored  with  his  name.  The  Hovey 
strawberry  was  a  success,  and  it  marked 
an  epoch  in  strawberry-growing.  It  was 
to  America  what  Keene's  Seedling  had 
been  to  England.  To-day.  the  best  mar- 
ket varieties  possess  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Hovey  strawberry, 
which  was  a  type  of  the  Pine  straw- 
berry. While  botanists  are  not  entirely 
agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Pine  straw- 
berry, the  consensus  of  opinion  in  more 
recent  years  is  that  it  is  a  modified  form 
of  the  Chilean  berry.  Although  the  first 
plants  carried  from  Chile  to  France  were 
not  thought  valuable,  yet  years  later, 
when  intelligent  care  was  given,  the 
rapid  and  wonderful  development  of  the 
Chilean  berry  soon  crowded  out,  in  great 
measure,  the  cultivation  of  other  native 
American  types.  So  successful  have  been 
the  efforts  of  strawberry-growers  in  this 
country  that  now  neither  English,  Belgian, 
nor  French  strawberries  are  thought 
equal  to  home-grown  plants. 

Although  the  list  of  varieties  has  grown 
so  long,  yet  it  is  said  that  fifteen  or 
twenty  kinds  could  be  selected  that  would 
contain  about  all  the  good  qualities  in  the 
whole  list.  Every  few  years  something 
new  in  strawberries  is  discovered.  A 
recent  novelty  from  Japan,  known  as  the 
tree-strawberry,  bears  fruit  the  color  of 
the  strawberry,  but  shaped  more  like  the 
raspberry.  The  Alpine  strawberry  is  also 
receiving  considerable  attention,  because 
of  its  being  so  easily  raised  from  seed, 
bearing  fruit  the  second  and  sometimes 
the  first  summer.    The  plants  are  ever- 


.  bearing,  though  the  berries  are  not  so 
large  as  the  common  garden  varieties. 
The  Shuckless  strawberry  is  another 
peculiar  variety,  much  liked  by  the  busy 
housekeeper,  because  it  parts  from  the 
calyx  like  the  raspberry,  and  there  is  no 
extra  work  in  preparing  the  fruit  for  the 
table. 

The  strawberry  differs  from  ordinary 
fruits  in  that  the  fruit  itself,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  edible.  Minute  single- 
seeded  fruits,  borne  to  the  number  of 
hundreds,  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
or  sunken  in  small  pits  on  a  large  conical 
receptacle  or  stem,  which  is  usually,  but 
improperly,  called  the  fruit.  So  invit- 
ing in  color  and  taste  is  this  succulent 
receptacle  that  we  readily  eat  the  dry  fruits 
(the  seeds),  crushing  them  all  unwittingly, 
in  our  delight  over  the  delicious  stem,  or 
,  strawberry. 

Since  fruits  are  the  crowning  glory  of 
plants,  it  seems  that  insects  more  fre- 
quently attack  the  berry  in  some  stage  of 
its  development  than  any  other  part  of 
the  organism.  While  much  freer  from 
the  ravages  of  insects  than  many  other 
plants,  the  strawberry  has  yet  a  few  such 
enemies.  The  strawberry  weevil,  a  min- 
ute beetle,  which  attacks  the  blossom 
stems  of  the  vine  and  severs  the  flower 
from  the  stem,  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded. 

Many  persons,  in  the  exaggeration  of 
retrospect,  recall  the  wild  strawberries  of 
youthful  rambles  as  possessing  sweetness 
and  deliciousness  not  to  be  reached,  much 
less  excelled,  by  any  cultivated  berries. 
Yet  in  the  analysis  of  wild  and  garden- 
grown  strawberries  it  has  been  found  that 
while  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  culti- 
vated fruit  is  much  larger  than  in  the  wild 
variety.  ^  the  proportion  of  sugar  to  acid 
in  the  wild  strawberry  is  as  two  to  one ; 
in  the  cultivated  fruit  it  is  increased  to 
six  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  acid.*  Wher- 
ever the  percentage  of  potash  is  raised, 
*the  change  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease of  sugar  and  a  decrease  of  acid.* 

Half  a  century  ago  the  commercial 
value  of  the  strawberry  was  not  great. 
But  the  growth  in  popularity  of  this  king 
of  berrydom  has  been  so  rapid  and  con- 
stant that  immense  quantities  of  the  fruit 
are  now  shipped  every  year.  For  example, 
take  the  city  of  Chicago,  now  the  second 
greatest  fruit  market  in  the  world.  It  is 
said  that  forty  years  ago  the  daily  receipts 
of  strawberries  for  the  entire  city  could 
have  been  carried  in  one  waggon  at  one 
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load;  now  whole  railway  trains  are  en- 
gaged to  transport  the  daily  supply  of 
strawberries,  which  is  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds of  tons.  Then,  the  season  of  this 
fruit  was  limited  to  three  or  four  weeks; 
now  by  the  help  of  quick  transit  and  cold 
storage  the  strawberry  feast  extends  over 
months. 

The  wholesomeness  of  strawberries  is 
not  generally  understood.  They  are  re- 
garded as  a  pleasing  supplement  to  nour- 
ishing food,  rather  than  as  a  salutary 
adjunct  to  the  bill  of  fare.  Coming  in  the 
spring,  when  the  system  is  sluggish,  the 
acid  of  this  berry  probably  fills  a  more 
important  place  in  the  human  economy 
than  is  usually  recognized.  Many  years 
ago,  Linnaeus  declared  that  gout  might  be 
prevented  by  a  free  use  of  strawberries 
night  and  morning ;  while  later  times  have 
proved  strawberries  to  be  especially  bene- 
ficial to  persons  of  aneemic  or  rheumatic 
tendencies.  Often  the  demon  biliousness 
may  be  more  surely  routed  by  a  generous 
allowance  of  fresh  ripe  strawberries  than 
by  a  drug  course.  These  berries  have  in 
some  cases  proved  an  antidote  to  the  poi- 
son of  malaria.  The  acid  in  strawberries 
is  combined  with  soda  and  potash,  form- 


ing two  distinct  alkaline  salts,  which  are 
directly  opposed  to  the  acid  secretions  in 
these  ailments. 

In  view  of  its  earliness,  its  deliciousness, 
and  its  healthfulness  we  do  not  wonder 
that  one  enthusiastic  grower  should  say, 
« If  there  is  any  fruit  outside  the  Garden 
of  Eden  that  sin  has  not  marred,  it  is  the 
strawberry.* 

A  bit  of  anonymous  verse  thus  empha- 
sizes the  perf ectness  of  this  berry : 

*  When  the  angel  made  shad, 

The  devil  was  mad; 
It  seemed  such  a  feast  of  de%ht ; 

So  to  ruin  the  scheme 

He  jumped  in  the  stream, 
And  thrust  in  the  bones  to  our  spite. 

«  When  the  strawberries  red 

First  illumined  their  bed. 
The  angel  looked  down  and  was  glad ; 

And  the  devil,  'tis  said. 

Fairly  pounded  his  head, 
For  he'd  used  all  the  bones  in  the  shad.* 

This  sketch  of  our  earliest,  and,  to  many, 
the  best  pf  all  our  native  fruits,  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  word  of  tribute  to 
those  earnest  pioneer  strawberry-growers 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  the  present 
perfection  and  abundance  of  this  whole- 
some berry. 

Lenora  Newlin  Hobbs. 

BLOOMXNODALB,  IlfD. 
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FOR  years  the  pages  of  our  newspapers 
have  been  held  up  to  the  growing 
youth  of  the  land  as  examples  of 
what  horrid  mangling  the  English  lan- 
guage can  suffer  and  yet  survive.  In  the 
school-rooms  wise  teachers  of  grammar 
have  drawn  upon  the  columns  of  the  dailies 
for  nearly  all  the  barbarisms  and  mon- 
strosities of  speech  that  were  needed  to 
warn  the  young  against  the  blunders  that 
would  not  pass  muster  among  educated 
people.  Though  some  strange  pedan- 
tries have  been  inflicted  upon  school- 
children by  over-bookish  teachers,  a  good 
work  has  certainly  been  done  in  labelling 
the  most  flagrant  barbarisms  of  the  daily 
press  in  huge  letters  so  that  no  one  could 
ever  be  fooled  in  mistaking  a  mule  for  a 
race-horse. 

But  among  newspaper  men  there  is  a 
growing  impatience  against  thfe  flings  that 
school-teachers  and  grammarians  still 
take  at  the  great  dailies.  The  feeling  of 
discontent  is  warranted  by  the  improve- 


ment that  has  come  over  the  style  of  the 
press  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  some  re- 
spects the  journals  of  America  have  be- 
come superior  to  those  of  England,  at 
least  by  eschewing  the  use  of  foreign 
words,  particularly  the  handy  but  often 
misapplied  French  terms  once  so  popu- 
lar, and  by  making  their  style  lighter 
and  more  readable  than  that  of  the  pon- 
derous English  dailies.  Moreover,  the 
American  press  has  not  erred  by  picking 
up  the  pedantic  phrases  taught  in  the 
school-rooms,  where  children  are  made  to 
say  such  things  as  this.  ^  Please  desire 
Willie  to  come  to  me  ^  —  as  though  that 
would  bring  Willie  to  the  teacher  if  the 
child  did  not  translate  ^  desire  *  into  *  tell  • 
and  do  what  the  teacher  wished,  despite 
the  latter's  malapropism. 

Any  one  interested  in  English  style  will, 
on  taking  thought,  admit  that  the  diction 
of  the  more  correct  dailies  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Washington 
compares    favorably    with    the    English 
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of  many  novels  that  are  read  by  educated 
families.  The  weakness  for  big  words 
that  once  marked  the  newspaper  style  is 
fast  being  outgrown,  while  the  <*  holo- 
causts^ and  *^ ovations*^  are  becoming 
rarer  every  day,  perchance  because  we 
are  living  in  a  tamer  age,  but  more  likely 
because  the  American  people  are  now  less 
extravagant  in  their  modes  of  speech. 

One  reason  for  the  better  tone  that 
marks  the  newspaper  English  of  to-day  is 
that  the  reporters  are  more  likely  to  be 
college  or  at  least  high-school  graduates 
than  formerly.  The  old  prejudice  of  the 
newspaper  offices  against  college  men  is 
wearing  away.  Indeed,  many  newspaper 
men  would  say  now  that  the  dailies  are 
more  anxious  to  get  the  services  of  edu- 
cated young  men  than  the  latter  are  to 
oflEer  them,  considering  the  small  rewards 
in  journalism  compared  with  other  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  It  has  been  found  that 
many  college  graduates  can  tackle  hard 
"  assignments  >*  as  well  as  the  men  who 
have  grown  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
streets  and  by-ways  of  a  big  city,  but  in 
utter  ignorance  of  university  class-rooms. 
Given  a  college-bred  reporter  and  one 
whose  style  is  gained  from  Old  Sleuth 
and  the  <*  Police  Gazette,'^  if  their  capa- 
bilities as  news-gatherers  are  equal,  the 
college  man  is  the  choice  of  the  city 
editor  every  time. 

Besides  the  increasing  influence  of  col- 
lege graduates  in  journalism  there  is  an 
honest  endeavor  after  better  style  in  nearly 
every  newspaper  office  in  the  country. 
The  desk  editors,  who  read  what  the  re- 
porters have  written  before  it  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  not  only  watch  for 
solecisms  and  downright  blunders,  but 
they  are  more  keenly  sensitive  to  slovenly 
and  clumsy  writing.  Redundances  like 
*  the  funeral  of  the  late  John  Smith  » — as 
though  John  Smith's  funeral  would  be  held 
unless  he  were  dead — are  not  allowed  to 
reach  the  readers  of  newspapers  any  more 
than  «the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Potter »  is 
permitted  to  appear  in  print. 

Among  the  remarkable  recent  changes 
in  newspaper  style  that  cannot  but  be  com- 
mended is  the  supplanting  of  the  awkward 
little  Latin  prefix  <<ex*>  by  the  wholly 
proper  English  word  *  former.*^  We  used 
to  read  of  ex-prize-fighters  and  ex-con- 
victs as  though  they  were  public  servants 
who  had  resigned  from  office.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  excuse  for  the  expression 
in  the  case  of  the  convict,  but  hardly  in 


that  of  the  pugilist.  But  nowadays,  in 
Eastern  journals  at  least,  the  misfit  Latin 
preposition  has  given  way  to  an  adjective 
of  unquestioned  pedigree  and  the  natural 
part  of  speech  to  qualify  the  noun.  Even 
the  ex-president,  who  of  all  his  race  seems 
likely  to  survive  the  longest,  is  less  in 
evidence  than  he  once  was.  Perhaps  the 
*  co-worker  ^^  will  soon  be  more  correctly 
called  a  ^^  fellow-worker,  >^  for  a  good  many 
papers  avoid  the  former  expression  as 
an  unfortunate  attempt  to  hitch  a  Latin 
head  to  an  English  body.  The  absolutely 
idiotic  word  ^*  co-mate  ^^  is  becoming  an 
outcast  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
is  redundant. 

A  fantastic  expression  that  doubtless 
has  made  many  readers  smile  is  of  this 
kind:  ** Provision  Dealer  Johnson  of 
Faneuil  Hall  Market  >>  or  ^  Car-Conductor 
Meyer  of  the  Elevated  Road.»  This  odd 
betitling  of  dubious  dignitaries  seems  to  be 
growing  more  rare  in  the  daily  prints. 
No  one  would  dispute  the  correctness  of 
saying  *  President  McKinley  »  or  *  Senator 
Hoar,»  but  a  phrase  like  <^  Gubernatorial 
Candidate  Nash  of  Ohio^^  is  an  un- 
savory mouthful  that  is  hard  for  an 
educated  person  to  swallow,  *  Collector 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bidwell*  has 
little  to  commend  it  and  the  tendency  in 
the  dailies  is  to  balance  such  a  phrase  and 
make  it  read  « Collector  Bidwell  of  the 
Internal  Revenue.**  People  using  such 
clumsy  expressions  in  everyday  speech 
would  be  looked  upon  as  unrefined,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  newspapers 
should  inffict  them  upon  the  long-suffering 
reader. 

One  of  the  strange  perversities  of  news- 
paper style,  which,  like  other  offences 
against  good  taste,  is  not  so  marked  as 
formerly,  is  the  discarding  of  the  tried 
and  trusted  prepositions  for  unwieldy 
phrases  not  half  so  expressive.  The  line 
in  the  old  Civil  War  song,  *Just  before 
the  battle.  Mother**  sounds  wretchedly 
commonplace  as  ^Just  previous  to  the 
battle.  Mother.**  Yet  the  latter  expres- 
sion seems  more  popular  with  half- 
educated  writers  than  the  word  *  before,** 
which  probably  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  times  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Where 
Irving  or  Hawthorne  would  say  *  besides,** 
the  newspaper  writer  is  apt  to  use  a 
stilted  phrase  like  ^*  in  addition  to  * ;  and 
^  behind,**  which,  goodness  knows,  is 
expressive  enough  for  Tennyson  or  Long- 
fellow, must  retire  in  favor  of  <^in  the 
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rear  of.^  What  a  useless  waste  of  ink  in 
accomplishing  a  blunder !  The  infinitive 
mood  of  a  verb,  used  to  express  intention, 
is  the  natural  idiom  of  the  language ;  yet 
a  newspaper  will  often  make  a  man  say, 

*  I  came  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  sights,**  when  the  visitor's  own 
words  are,  *  I  came  to  Boston  to  see  the 
sights.**  Luckily  Johnsonese  English  is 
not  so  highly  prized  as  it  once  was,  and 
the  *  strange  inkhom  terms*  that  have 
worried  newspaper  readers  are  going  out 
of  fashion. 

Two  interesting  little  reforms  seem  to 
be  making  progress.  One  is  the  banish- 
ment of  French  words  and  phrases  that 
have  counterparts  in  English,  and  the 
other  is  the  restriction  of  certain  stiff  and 
uncomfortable  verbs  like  <* state**  and 
<*  claim,**  once  much  in  vogue,  to  their  law- 
ful meanings. 

English  newspaper  men  apparently  de- 
rive great  pleasure  from  writing  such 
words  as  *  communique,**  *  entente  cor- 
diale,**  ^  rapprochement,**  and  ^  inconnue.* 
American  journalists  very  sensibly  prefer 
to  say  *note.**  *  friendship,*  *^  better  un- 
derstanding **  and  ^  unknown.  *  If,  as  we  are 
everlastingly  told  in  squibs  in  the  news- 
papers, English  is  supplanting  French  as 
the  polite  tongue  of  the  world,  why  should 
we  insult  our  own  language  by  the  pres- 
ence of  such  expressions  as  ^en  route,  *^ 
«  en  masse  **  or  «  fin-de-si^cle  **  on  an  Eng- 
lish page  ?  These  phrases  seem  to  have 
a  strong  hold  on  the  dailies,  especially  in 
press  dispatches,  and  yet  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  say  in  the  case  of  the  first  two 
expressions,  ^  on  the  way  **and  **  in  a  body,  ** 
while  for  an  articulated  adjective  ^*  end-of- 
the-century  **  is  certainly  preferable  to  the 
third.  Plenty  of  French  words  that  once 
were  popular  are  vanishing  from  the  pub- 
lic press.  ^*  Ennui  **  is  usually  called  weari- 
ness nowadays,  *  malaise**  is  discomfort, 

*  sobriquet**  is  nickname,  ** hauteur**  is 
pride,  <^  canaille**  is  rabble,  <* distingu6 ** 
is  distinguished,  «  bete*  noir  **  is  bugbear, 
and  ^persiflage**  and  *  badinage**  are 
simply  chaffing,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
And  *^  verve  **  may  yet  be  driven  out  by 
the  vivid  football  term  <*snap,**  *d6bris*^ 
by  <<  wreckage,**  while  *  souvenir**  may 
become  only  an  unusual  synonym  for  the 
good  word  << reminder.** 

A  reporter  for  a  first-class  daily,  nowa- 
days, when  he  is  quoting  a  man  whom  he 
has  interviewed,  is  less  apt  than  formerly 
to  repeat  in  tiresome  monotony  that  the 


worthy  « stated*  this  and  « stated*  that 
and  ^stated*  something  else.  He  makes 
the  man  say  something,  tell  something, 
touch  on  something,  and  maybe  declare 
or  assert  something,  if  the  gentleman  has 
talked  quite  positively.  Instead  of  having 
him  ^ claim*  a  dozen  things,  as  though 
they  were  articles  of  jewellery  that  had 
been  stolen  from  him,  the  interviewer  lets 
him  hold  or  believe  a  half  score  of  opin- 
ions. ^.State  *  being  a  word  for  state  oc- 
casions, the  reporter  waits  till  they  are  at 
hand  before  using  it,  and  he  handles  the 
well-worn  *  claim  *  in  the  same  judicious 
way.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
these  two  verbs  have  had  such  a  vogue  in 
the  press  that  we  often  hear  poorly  edu- 
cated persons  use  them  freely  in  everyday 
talk  with  an  assurance  that  is  amusing. 

As  every  wheatfield  has  its  tares,  now 
and  then  a  weed,  by  some  strange  ill  luck, 
is  carefully  fostered  for  a  long  while  be- 
fore its  true  nature  becomes  known.  One 
of  these  outlandish  growths  in  newspaper 
English  that  happily  does  not  seem  to  be 
thriving  is  *  preparedness.*  The  name  of 
the  genius  who  fathered  this  phrase  is 
unfortunately  not  known  to  fame ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  one  can  mouth 
it  or  pencil  it  when  he  has  always  heard 
« readiness*  used  by  educated  persons 
and  when  he  knows  that  the  latter  has 
the  sanction  of  generations  of  authors. 
Another  latter-day  product  is  **  forceful.* 
One  can  write  this  word  and  look  at  it  in 
an  unsatisfied  way,  but  there  are  few  who 
can  bring  themselves  to  the  point  of  speak- 
ing it.  Why  it  should  be  thought  better 
than  «  forcible  *  is  a  riddle,  for  to  be  logi- 
cal we  naust  at  least  replace  ^  sensible  *  by 
^  senseful,*  if  we  are  to  discard  *  forcible.* 

Withal,  the  outlook  for  newspaper  Eng- 
lish is  a  most  cheerful  one.  The  healthy 
signs  are  so  many  that  there  is  little  need 
for  a  newspaper  man  to  worry  over  what 
the  croaking  grammarian  may  say.  For 
instance,  the  papers  threw  off  lightly  the 
outlandish  Spanish  that  made  their  ap- 
pearance after  the  Spanish  War  and  •  re- 
concentrado  *  and  •  incommunicado  *  will 
probably  be  forgotten  in  a  few  years, 
though  <*  Filipino  *  may  remain  as  a  desig- 
nation of  a  dissatisfied  party  politician. 

In  the  greater  papers  a  clean-cut.  flexi- 
ble and  buoyant  style  is  beginning  to 
appear,  and  the  better-handled  dailies  are 
becoming  more  and  more  free  from  the 
accusation  of  stupidity  so  often  brought 
against  a  journal  because  it  tells  not  only 
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weighty  news,  but  trivialities  in  a  heavy, 
depressing  style.  Football  games,  hap- 
penings abont  the  city,  and  interviews  are 
being  written  in  a  racy  vein  that  affords 
delight  to  the  reader  without  being  flip- 
pant. 

As  long  as  news  must  be  gathered  and 
written  in  a  hurry  the  newspapers  can 


never  be  faultless.  But  they  can  develop 
a  good  style  that  is  breezy  and  entertain- 
ing and  that  may  serve  as  a  model  in  lin- 
guistic and  literary  matters  to  busy  people 
who  have  other  aims  in  life  than  the  pur- 
suit of  letters. 

Frederick  Kleinschmidt. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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IT  IS  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  Amer- 
ica has  in  large  measure  passed  judg- 
ment on  the  Transvaal  question  on  a 
somewhat  superficial  examination  of  the 
evidence.  Public  opinion  has  assumed 
that  the  Boers  are  a  simple  pastoral 
people  living  under  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  that  the  lust  and  greed 
of  a  great  monarchy  has  been  for  years 
endeavoring  to  undermine  their  independ- 
ence. To  the  average  American  mind 
there  is  something  talismanic  in  the 
terms  republic  and  monarchy.  It  asso- 
ciates with  the  one  everything  free  and 
just,  and  with  the  other  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. Yet  a  cursory  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  two  peoples  will  show  which 
one  has  habitually  respected  the  rights  of 
others  and  which  has  played  the  autocrat 
and  the  oligarch.  I  hold  that  no  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  respected 
the  rights  of  weaker  people  so  much  as 
has  Great  Britain.  Wherever  the  flag  has 
gone  it  has  carried  good  government,  jus- 
tice, and  freedom ;  and  there  is  no  quarter 
of  the  globe  where  that  flag  waves  to-day 
that  would  not  be  irremediably  harmed 
by  its  withdrawal. 

The  progress  of  the  war  tends  to 
strengthen  conviction  in  the  existence  of 
an  aggressive  Afrikander  Bund  formed 
with  the  secret  purpose  of  driving  Great 
Britain  out  of  South  Africa.  Instead  of 
this  simple  liberty-loving  farmer,  about 
whom  the  Boer  sympathizer  delights  to 
rhapsodize,  we  find  a  government  alert  and 
eager  for  the  fray,  fully  equipped  with  all 
the  modem  theories  and  instruments  of 
war,  acting  on  a  subtle  plan  of  campaign 
mapped  out  many  years  in  advance.  We 
find  armies  able  to  hold  at  bay  for  several 
months  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world;  and  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  forced  is  that  though  war 
might  conceivably  have  been  postponed 
for  a  time,  in  the  end  it  was  inevitable. 


The  differences  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  British  of  South  Africa  were  too  deep- 
seated  to  admit  of  any  permanent  com- 
promise. Beneath  all  minor  grounds  of 
complaint  this  question  was  demanding  a 
settlement :  Shall  the  British  or  the  Dutch 
dominate  in  South  Africa?  To  speak  of 
the  war  as  a  struggle  of  two  little  repub- 
lics for  existence  is  to  gravely  misappre- 
hend the  question  at  issue.  In  the  first 
place  the  Transvaal  is  not  a  republic  save 
in  name ;  in  the  second  place  the  liberties 
of  the  burghers  were  not  at  stake.  The 
matters  involved  strike  deeper  than  appear 
on  the  surface. 

We  are  eager  to  think  well  of  the  Boers. 
There  is  much  about  them  that  appeals 
to  our  imagination.  But  we  have  no  right 
to  think  well  of  them  at  the  expense  of 
fair  play.  For  every  principle  against 
which  we  fought  in  1776  the  Boers  in  some 
measure  stand.  The  liberty  which  the 
Boer  loves  is  the  right  to  oppress  others ; 
and  he  has  insisted  on  this  right  from  the 
first.  Straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  and  no  better  illustration  of  the 
different  conceptions  which  the  Britons 
and  Boers  have  of  liberty  can  be  found 
than  their  respective  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives. The  native  tribes  all  over  the 
country  are  ready  at  a  word  to  rise  in 
favor  of  the  British.  They  are  not  only 
ready;  they  are  anxious  to  be  permitted 
to  do  so.  The  British  have  treated  them 
justly  and  fairly;  the  Boers  have  used 
them  as  slaves  and  cattle,  have  counted 
them  as  things  without  souls,  and  have 
beaten  —  yes,  and  murdered  —  them  al- 
most at  will. 

The  fight  is  now  on, — and  it  is  to  be  a 
fight  to  the  bitter  end, —  which  is  to  de- 
cide whether  the  civilization  of  South  Af- 
rica shall  be  a  seventeenth-century  travesty 
of  liberty  or  a  twentieth-century  Anglo- 
Saxon  rule  of  enlightened  freedom.  There 
can  be  no  middle  ground  now,  and  when 
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Great  Britain- wins  the  Boers  themselves 
will  be  the  first  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  beneficent  progress  which  will  result 
therefrom. 

But  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  consider  the  war  in  South  Africa 
except  incidentally  and  as  a  part  of  an 
impending  problem  of  much  greater  sig- 
nificance; that  is.  whether  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  the  Slav  is  to  be  the  dominating 
power  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  the 
most  important  problem  that  has  con- 
fronted civilization  for  many  years;  and 
the  answer  to  it  lies  with  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  with  Russia,  but  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  United  States.  The  field 
of  battle  will  be  Asia,  and  the  issue  to  be 
fought  involves  no  less  than  the  future  of 
thfit  continent  and  the  ultimate  prosperity 
of  ours. 

From  her  seven  hills  Rome  ruled  her 
conquered  provinces  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
They  were  in  no  sense  an  integral  part  of 
the  empire,  save  for  purposes  of  plun- 
der. The  law  was  to  the  strong  alone, 
and  a  beaten  foe  was  unworthy  of  free- 
dom. Federal  representation  was  un- 
known to  the  Greek  republics.  The  name 
of  Spain  as  a  colonizing  power  has  been 
synonymous  with  oppression  and  misrule. 
Every  Spanish  colony  has  been  a  hell  of 
political  disability  and  religious  intoler- 
ance. Spain  has  treated  the  native  races 
as  slave  nations  to  be  farmed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  conquerors  alone,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  track  of  their  path  has  been 
marked  by  bloodshed  and  the  methods  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  volatile  French  have 
lacked  stability  and  steadiness  of  purpose. 
The  German  has  made  a  good  settler,  but 
a  poor  pioneer.  There  remain  but  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Slav ;  and  these  two 
represent  fundamentally  dififerent  ideas  of 
government.  Both  are  pushing,  self-as- 
sertive, persistent ;  but  here  likeness  ends, 
and  we  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

The  civilization  of  Russia  is  most  abhor- 
rent to  all  that  we  cherish  most  highly  in 
this  republic  of  ours.  In  all  Russian 
provinces  the  prevailing  principle  is  that 
of  a  centralized  military  autocracy,  the 
worst  form  of  government  which  obtains 
to-day.  It  is  the  dream  of  Russian  states- 
men to  build  up  a  Slavic  world-empire  on 
the  principle  of  Rome.  And  they  will  do 
it  unless  they  are  checked,  for  the  Slav 
has  an  alarming  capacity  for  the  absorb- 
ing of  alien  populations.  To  the  west 
there  is  no  outlet  for  the  energy  of  this 


remarkable  people,  but  to  the  south  and 
east  the  Bear,  ponderous  but  alert,  is 
marching  with  mighty  strides.  The 
Siberian  railroad  is  nearing  completion, 
and  the  question  of  the  mobility  of  troops 
is  no  longer  a  bugbear  to  Russia.  The 
borders  of  the  Russian  empire  have 
become  a  very  elastic  line.  Manchuria 
and  Peking  are  no  longer  Chinese  but 
Russian,  and  with  these  provinces  the 
Slav  gains  the  richest  deposits  of  coal  and 
iron  ore  in  the  world.  The  fertile  valley 
of  the  Yang-tse  is  gradually  coming  under 
Russian  domination.  Some  few  years 
ago  England  and  English  influence  stood 
supreme  in  China ;  to-day  Russia  is  almost 
in  a  position  to  defy  Great  Britain.  The 
past  few  months  have  made  the  situation 
perceptibly  worse;  for  England's  ex- 
tremity is  Russia's  opportunity.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  war  in  South  Africa 
has  become  a  menace  to  the  world  at 
large.  We  read  of  the  mobilization  of 
Russian  troops  about  Afghanistan.  We 
read  of  Russian  papers  urging  the  govern- 
ment to  strike  while  England  is  busy. 
We  read  of  a  new  port  gained  here  or  a 
railroad  franchise  there.  That  Russia 
means  at  the  fitting  time  to  strike  for 
India,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
If  success  should  wait  on  this  design, 
the  blow  to  the  world  and  civilization 
would  be  inestimable. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  cavil  or  challenge 
that  the  sons  of  Britain  have  carried  with 
them  wherever  they  have  gone  freedom, 
civilization  of  the  highest  type,  just  laws, 
and  an  equitable  government.  They  alone 
of  all  the  great  colonizers  have  labored 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  native 
races.  In  their  wanderings  they  have 
taken  with  them,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
those  principles  of  liberty  for  which  they 
have  fought  since  long  before  the  days  of 
Magna  Charta.  This  is  so  well  established 
a  fact  that  to  presume  a  denial  were 
superfluous.  Despite  her  failures  and 
mistakes  Grreat  Britain  has  stood  with 
unswerving  purpose  for  the  good  of  the 
native  peoples  with  whom  she  has  come 
in  contact.  She  has  endeavored  continu- 
ally to  raise  the  standard  of  living  among 
the  subject  races,  without  infringing  more 
than  was  necessary  on  the  local  and  indi- 
vidual freedom.  As  far  as  might  be  she 
has  incorporated  native  law  and  custom 
into  the  new  law  of  the  land.  It  is  out  of 
this  idea  of  federal  representation,  out  of 
her  steadfast  desire  to  treat  subject  races 
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with  fairness  and  moderation,  so  as  in 
time  to  weld  them  into  a  willing  and  loyal 
part  of  the  empire,  that  the  glory  and 
success  of  Great  Britain  as  a  colonizer  has 
come. 

One  cannot  read  the  story  of  the  British 
in  India  without  feeling  this.  They  found 
India  drenched  in  blood  from  many  petty 
wars,  the  victim  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  was  unbearable.  A  thousand 
petty  princes,  with  unlimited  -jurisdiction 
of  life  and  death,  farmed  their  peoples 
mercilessly  to  keep  themselves  in  luxu- 
ries. The  country  was  caste-ridden  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  most  perni- 
cious customs  and  laws  obtained.  To- 
day India  is  governed  wisely  and  well. 
Quietly  and  without  display  thousands  of 
Englishmen  have  given  their  best  work 
to  bring  this  about.     It  is 

«  No  iron  rule  of  kings, 
But  toil  of  serf  and  sweeper — 
The  tale  of  common  things.* 

The  Story  is  one  to  make  a  man's  heart 
beat  faster,  to  give  him  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  his  kind.  I  pass  by  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  for  that  is  a  story  not  to  be  spoken 
of.  It  is  so  full  of  heroism  and  self-sacri- 
fice among  the  plain  and  homely  rank  and 
file  that  a  man  can  but  thank  God  for  it 
as  an  evidence  of  how  high  and  low  alike 
of  both  sexes  can  rise  grandly  above  the 
fear  of  death  and  maintain  that  serene 
level  through  months  of  weary  waiting. 
Whenever  famine  or  cholera  has  devas- 
tated the  land  the  men  of  the  ruling  race 
have  stuck  grimly  to  their  posts  and  fought 
until  they  conquered.  Even  now  Great 
Britain  has  established  famine  stations 
to  feed  over  3,500,000  famine-stricken  na- 
tives. Millions  of  pounds  are  being  spent 
for  this  purpose.  In  return  Great  Britain 
draws  not  one  cent  of  taxes  from  India ! 

Britain  makes  no  gain  from  her  colonies 
except  that  which  comes  from  open  trade 
in  fair  competition  with  the  world.  She 
pays  the  price  in  men  and  money  and 
shares  with  all  the  proceeds.  And  this 
marks  the  difference  between  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Wherever  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain  floats,  the  open  door  may  be  found 
—  an  invitation  to  all  comers  to  share  in 
the  commerce  of  that  colony.  Wherever 
Russian  domination  obtains,  the  policy  of 
exclusion  goes  along  with  it.  No  other 
nation  is  allowed  to  share  in  the  trade  of 
the  colony. 


Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  sentiment  alone 
that  the  United  States  is  called  on  to 
stand  by  Great  Britain  in  her  fight  against 
Russia  in  the  Orient.  The  markets  of 
Asia  are  beginning  to  play  an  important 
part  in  our  commercial  life.  The  excess 
of  our  exports  over  our  imports  is  every 
year  growing  greater.  In  1898  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor  was  about  $600,000,- 
000.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  present 
standard  of  living  we  have  got  to  find  and 
keep  a  market  for  this  surplus  of  goods 
which  cannot  be  used  at  home.  Compe- 
tition has  grown  so  close  and  keen  that 
even  with  *  the  open  door  ^  we  must  stretch 
every  nerve*  to  out-sell  other  nations. 
France  has  already  been  outdistanced; 
Great  Britain  is  finding  more  than  a  match 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  With 
a  policy  of  exclusion  operating  against  us 
in  a  large  part  of  the  markets  of  the  world, 
we  would  find  the  surplus  of  our  products 
thrown  back  upon  our  hands.  The  market 
would  be  glutted ;  prices  would  fall ;  and 
the  nation  would  have  to  adjust  itself  to 
closer  and  more  frugal  living. 

At  present  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  world  still  open  to  colonization  save 
China.  We  find  here  a  population  of  over 
400,000,000  people  still  asleep.  The  next 
ten  years  are  going  to  find  this  great  mass 
of  people  awakened  to  a  new  life.  Their 
wants  are  going  to  be  increased  a  hundred- 
fold, and  their  needs  are  of  the  peculiar 
kind  which  America  can  best  supply.  But 
unless  the  government  bestirs  itself  to 
stand  by  England  against  Russia,  this 
great  market  will  become  closed  to  us. 
In  a  few  more  years  the  Slavs  will  have 
become  firmly  fixed  there  and  our  protests 
will  be  of  no  avail.  Now  is  the  appointed 
time.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon  stands  as  a 
unit  for  the  open-door  policy,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  he  will  prevail;  but  Great 
Britain  alone,  hampered  by  distance  and 
many  conflicting  interests,  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  make  headway  against 
Russia  and  the  secret  backing  of  other 
continental  nations,  which  are  as  putty  in 
the  hands  of  the  Slav,  in  order  to  retain 
her  as  an  ally. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  our  natural  ally 
is  Great  Britain,  both  by  reason  of  com- 
mon interests  and  common  aims.  That 
an  open  door  for  commerce  should  be 
maintained  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
success  of  both  nations ;  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  influence  should  be  paramount  in 
China  is  imperative  if  any  true  civilization 
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is  to  come  to  that  country.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Great  Britain  that  she  has  recog- 
nized this  before  the  United  States.  We 
are  too  much  swayed  by  politics,  and  that 
means  the  catering  to  the  votes  of  Anglo- 
phobes. 

Let  us  have  done  with  this  treasuring 
of  an  ancient  wrong.  Let  us  admit  the 
greatness  and  the  rightmindedness  of 
our  kinsmen  across  the  water  from  whose 
loins  we  are  sprung.  All  our  treasured 
principles  of  liberty  we  owe  to  that 
country.  The  freedom  of  the  American 
people  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  freedom,  bom 
in  the  forests  of  Central  Europe  among  a 
people  barbaric,  of  course,  but  with  the 
inextinguishable  love  of  freedom  deep  in 
their  rude  souls.  It  was  carried  across  to 
England  by  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons. 
It  was  trampled  under  foot  by  the  iron 
hoof  of  feudalism  riding  rough-shod  over 
rights  and  liberties.  Bit  by  bit  it  has  been 
wrested  back  through  a  thousand  years  of 
struggle  against  prerogative,  and  the  steps 
are  marked  by  the  Magna  Charta  in  12 15, 
by  the  Petition  of  Rights  of  1628,  by  many 
a  rising  of  the  Commons,  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1688,  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  1776,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  1787,  by  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832. 

Our  history  was  making  a  thousand 
years  ago  in  the  Teutonic  forests.  It  was 
being  wrought  out  piecemeal  by  Alfred 
the  Grreat,  by  Edward  I  and  Wallace,  by 
Cromwell  and  Charles  I.  We  have  as 
much  right  to  glory  in  the  Magna  Charta, 
wrested  from  a  Norman  tyrant  by  our 
forefathers,  as  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence against  a  headstrong  German 
and  his  foolish  ministry.  The  last  of  these 
would  never  have  been  written  but  for 
the  first.  In  both  cases  the  fight  was  made 
by  Englishmen  against  prerogative.  Burke 
and  Pitt  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  real 
England  when  they  cried  out  against  the 
taxation  of  the  colonies. 

Had  the  Colonists  not  learnt  to  maintain 
their  rights  by  hundreds  of  years  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Crown,  the  Revolution  would 
never  have  occurred.  It  was  because  they 
were  stubborn  Englishmen  that  they  ob- 
jected to  having  their  rights  abridged  by 
one  jot  or  tittle,  George  Washington  was 
an  Englishman  from  the  head  to  the  foot 
of  him,  and  an  aristocrat  at  that.  The 
colonists  who  rallied  to  his  aid  were  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  freedom  from  long 
generations  of  resistance  to  oppression. 


In  that  from  her  came  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations dearer  than  life  to  the  colonists, 
it  was  the  Mother  Country  that  freed  us 
from  the  exactions  of  a  besotted  govern- 
ment. 

James  Russell  Lowell  once  said :  ^  I  re- 
member a  good  many  years  ago  M.  Gruizot 
asked  me  how  long  I  thought  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  was  going  to  last.  Said  I, 
*  M.  Guizot,  it  will  last  just  as  long  as  the 
traditions  of  the  men  of  English  descent 
who  founded  it  are  dominant  there.*  And 
he  assented.     And  that  is  my  firm  faith.* 

Those  traditions  are  firmly  imbedded  in 
our  laws.  They  find  expression  in  our 
form  of  government  and  our  court  methods 
of  procedure.  They  are  ours  by  every 
right  of  inheritance.  It  is  a  short-sighted 
view  which  assumes  that  the  real  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  made  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  evolved,  so 
to  say,  out  of  the  inner  consciousness 
of  Madison,  Lee,  Randolph,  and  others. 
The  document  was  founded  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  ages,  and  of  that  experi- 
ence the  convention  was  but  an  expression. 
And,  after  all,  the  real  Constitution  of  this 
country  is  contained  in  no  document,  but 
in  the  traditions  of  our  race  which  have 
become  a  second  nature  to  us. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  school  his- 
tories do  not  recognize  this  fact  of  our 
essential  kinship  to  Great  Britain,  while 
they  emphasize  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  between  the  countries.  In  any 
case,  I  believe  our  histories  should  begin 
at  exactly  the  same  point  as  the  English 
histories.  When  we  separated  ourselves 
from  Great  Britain,  it  was  from  her  future 
not  from  her  past  that  we  cut  ourselves 
loose.  Cromwell  is  ours  as  much  as  is 
Washington,  and  it  is  a  loss  to  our  national 
life  that  Young  America  is  not  taught  this. 
Our  written  histories,  beginning  with  the 
discovery  of  America  and  the  colonial 
days,  are  of  a  fragmentary  nature  and  in 
consequence  the  true  continuity  of  our  life 
as  a  people  has  been  lost  to  us. 

In  history,  kinship,  principles,  interests, 
and  aims,  the  different  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  are  at  one,  whether  they 
dwell  in  America,  Great  Britain,  or  Aus- 
tralasia. Let  us  not  from  short-sighted- 
ness, sloth,  or  selfishness  allow  our  heritage 
to  be  snatched  from  us  by  another — and 
that  other  the  foe  to  all  that  we  hold  most 
dear. 

William  McLeod  Rains. 

Denver,  Colo. 


THE  UNREALISM  OF  FICTION  — I 


THE  term  Realism  as  popularly  applied 
to  prose  fiction  has  little  reference 
to  its  old  metaphysical  or  critical 
definition.  Broadly  and  briefly  there  is 
a  vague  belief  that  the  story  is  entering 
upon  the  very  ambitious  task  of  repre- 
senting all  of  life  as  it  is. 

It  does  seem  for  the  nonce  to  be  the 
real  thing.  Story-writing>  like  a  river 
torrent  of  ink,  has  grown  to  be  a  deluge. 
It  is  practically  the  only  reading  that  goes. 
It  has  left  its  original  bed  of  manners  and 
inundated  the  plain  of  thoughts  and  ideas. 
Sometimes  it  backs  up  the  channel  in  the 
form  of  historical  romances.  It  has  swal- 
lowed up  the  other  forms  of  literature  and 
the  people  in  turn  are  swallowing  it.  Some 
critics,  perhaps  making  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, herald  it  as  a  kind  of  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Two  arguments  are  urged  in  its 
favor.  (I)  It  is  the  most  direct,  vivid,  ob- 
jective literary  grasp  upon  life,  and  (2)  It 
lends  itself  as  a  vehicle  of  discussion  to 
doctrines. 

Plainly  these  recommendations  cancel 
each  other.  A  tendcnz-roman  is  extremely 
subjective.  It  deals  altogether  with  the 
writer's  own  world.  The  bit  of  plausible 
actuality  is  a  piece  of  wax  that  he  moulds 
into  the  model  of  his  doctrine.  Doctrinal 
and  i>olemical  novels  therefore  are  short- 
lived. They  are  the  testimony  of  a  prej- 
udiced witness.  They  violate  reality. 
Some  recent  religious  novels  have  had  a 
wide  popularity.  « Robert  Elsmere,* 
•Theron  Ware,»  «In  His  Steps,»  «The 
Christian.  ^^  may  be  read  for  the  time  more 
widely  than,  say,  Prof.  Drummond's  books, 
but  after  a  year  Drummond  will  be  on  top 
for  good.  *  Looking  Backward  ^  and  *  The 
Traveller  from  Altruria  *^  may  overshadow 
*  Progress  and  Poverty*  for  awhile,  but 
people  will  come  back  to  Henry  Greorge 
for  the  best  statement  of  the  socialistic 
programme. 

These  novels  disprove  the  realistic  claim 
as  well  as  the  evolution  of  the  novel  as 
the  heir  of  the  other  literary  forms.  These 
forms  are  not  temporary  but  essential 
modes  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
best  adapted*  to  their  respective  tasks. 
Nothing  can  take  their  place  without 
overturning  the  things  they  set  forth. 
The  best  form  for  a  religious  message  is 
a  sermon,  for  poetry  the  poem,  for  lit- 


erary criticism  the  essay.  Systems  of 
philosophy  cannot  properly  be  expounded 
in  novels.  They  both  impair  and  are  im- 
paired by  a  story.  The  proportion  and 
relation  which  religious  faith,  poetical 
emotion,  political  opinion,  and  philosophi- 
cal thought  hold  to  the  conduct  of  life 
cannot  be  determined.  To  select  one  of 
them  as  the  mastering  view-point  unduly 
affects  the  picture  and  produces  unreal 
characters  and  conduct. 

But  admitting  that  the  tendenz-rotnan  is 
an  interloper  or  atn  excrescence,  is  not  the 
genuine  novel,  especially  in  its  latest  de- 
velopment of  the  short  story,  realistic? 
It  seems  so.  It  reproduces  people  as  they 
look,  talk,  and  act,  but  alas,  and  alack! 
what  a  vast  and  mysterious  thing  is  Life, 
and  what  are  its  best  observers  but  little 
Peeping  Toms  spying  at  it  from  their 
knot-holes ! 

«The  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal 
(/.  e,  phenomenal,  incidental),  the  things 
that  are  unseen  are  eternal  (/.  e, ,  substan- 
tial and  vital).  The  true  life  of  man  and  of 
society  is  on  the  whole  that  vis  natures  that 
bears  fruit.  The  unseen  spiritual  move- 
ment is  the  unknown  quantity.  Hence 
men  incline  to  the  varied  external  configu- 
ration of  actions  and  incidents  which  they 
call  real  and  with  which  the  novel  en- 
gages itself.  By  realism  in  fiction  is  meant 
a  copy  of  this  social  superficies,  a  series 
of  photographs,  a  kinetoscope,  living  pic- 
tures without  modifying  factors. 

Now  literature  has  never  attempted 
this.  It  is  impossible.  It  would  serve  no 
purpose.  It  would  require  absolute  ob- 
jectivity such  as  the  Psalmist  predicates 
of  One :  <*  The  Lord  looketh  from  Heaven 
and  beholdeth  all  the  sons  of  men.  From 
the  place  of  His  habitation  He  looketh 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.*  It 
involves  absolute  subjectivity :  ^  He  fash- 
ioneth  their  hearts  alike  * ;  from  the  union 
of  such  objectivity  and  subjectivity  pro- 
ceeds catholicity:  *He  considereth  all 
their  works.*  Grenius  is  next  to  God.  As 
it  approaches  His  vision  and  creation  it 
comprehends  Life.  Literature  has  always 
been  subjective,  romantic,  idealistic.  A 
Shakespeare,  the  myriad-minded,  Goethe, 
the  world-poet,  Balzac  with  his  «  Com6di6 
Humaine,*  what  have  they  done  in  the 
end  but  written  themselves  down  ? 
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The  definition  of  literature  that  it  is  a 
representation  of  external  life  is  altogether 
wrong.  The  activity  that  approaches  this 
task  in  our  day  is  Journalism.  Literature 
is  rather  the  message  of  inspiration  and 
culture  about  life.  Writers  are  men  of 
like  passions  as  we.  At  best  they  are 
creators.  What  they  create  is  neither 
that  life  that  is  nor  that  life  that  ought  to 
be,  but  a  tertium  quid,  which  is  the  expo- 
nent of  their  own  spiritual  attainments  and 
in  turn  becomes  spiritual  food  to  the 
world.  They  use  life  as  a  subject  mat- 
ter, not  object  matter,  as  a  mould  into 
which  they  pour  the  molten  ore  of  their 
ideals.  There  is  but  one  object  of  the  in- 
tellect, truth.  Literature  differs  from 
Science,  Religion,  Philosophy,  in  that  it 
seeks  truth  through  the  direct  medium  of 
life.  Life  is  not  like  Nature  perfected, 
sufficient  and  per  se  the  object  of  repre- 
sentation. Hence,  literature  is  not  exactly 
like  Art.  It  has  to  do  with  truth  first  and 
with  Art  only  next.  Truth  is  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  Life  is  the  exodus.  The  pur- 
pose of  literature  thus  is  to  hold  up  the 
mirror  of  the  ideal  to  life.  The  demand 
we  may  make  upon  it  is  that  it  should  re- 
flect the  general  spiritual  striving  of  ap 
age.  This  is  the  larger  reality.  The 
realism  it  must  manifest  is  fidelity  to  the 
temporal  best  in  us.  But  this  best  and 
whole  is  not  a  compact  deposit.  It  floats 
in  the  air  above  us  as  a  reflection  in 
shadowy  outlines,  as  an  Aurora  Borealis. 
It  is  the  duty  of  literature  to  see  to  it 
that  it  prove  not  a  mirage  or  an  ignis  fatuus, 
but  a  Pillar  of  Cloud  and  a  Pillar  of  Fire. 
Literature  is  always  a  teaching,  at  once 
the  fruit  and  the  seed  of  a  time,  always 
therefore  something  above  and  beyond 
the  actual  life  of  men.  As  the  novel  ex- 
cludes the  spiritual,  i.  e. ,  character  analy- 
sis, the  ethical  environment,  the  hidden 
main  springs  of  action,  it  will  become  more 
journalistic  and  sketchy  and  less  literary 
and  realistic  in  the  true  sense. 

Life  is  dramatic  only  when  recognized 
as  a  drama,  an  action,  a  movement 
toward  a  spiritual  goal.  This  is  its  ele- 
ment of  greatness  and  its  literary  moment. 
A  portrayer  disregarding  it  will  have  to 
invent  false  dramatic  moments.  To  repre- 
sent the  ocean  is  easy  when  the  surface  is 
regarded,  the  crests  of  the  waves,  the 
tide,  the  changing  hues  on  the  water,  the 
kelp  and  moss  floating  there.  But  the  real 
ocean,  the  thing  that  inspires  awe  and 
dread,  is  the   limitless  expanse  and  the 


unfathomable  depth.  It  is  this  mysterious 
infinitude  looming  up  in  life,  in  society, 
in  history,  that  forms  the  material  of  lit- 
erature. A  great  novel  like  ^  Les  Miser- 
ables  **  or  <*  Anna  Karenina**  or  ^  Romola  ® 
will  combine  this  as  a  stage  setting  with 
the  action  of  recognizable  dramatis  per- 
soncB.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  story 
now  sets  itself  the  humbler  task  of  pho- 
tographing life.  Photography  is  not  art. 
A  story-writer  is  an  artist,  a  creator.  He 
creates  a  bit  of  new  world.  The  question 
is.  Is  it  true  to  reality  ?  Eventually  this 
depends  upon  what  the  writer  is,  his  char- 
acter, culture,  maturity,  faith,  the  amount 
of  God's  world  he  embodies.  We  may  be 
misled  by  the  mere  competitive  smartness 
of  fine  writing.  In  the  matter  of  a  tell- 
ing plot  and  of  crisp  dialogue  there  has 
been  wonderful  progress.  Largely  this 
passes  for  realism  when  it  is  only  inter- 
esting. Figments  may  do  that.  Another 
misleading  factor  is  the  craft  of  technical 
study  and  of  local  coloring.  We  may  de- 
scribe a  man's  surroundings  and  acces- 
sories accurately,  and  yet  the  portrait  of 
the  man  may  be  altogether  false. 

The  world  to  each  one  of  us  is  simply 
our  view  of  the  world,  our  Weltanschau- 
ung. The  picture  of  life  passes  through 
the  goggles  of  our  life  philosophy.  What 
a  wide  variety  we  have  of  heart  and 
mind  in  our  well-known  novelists !  There 
are  humorists,  cjmics,  hypochondriacs, 
scholars,  poets,  sentimentalists,  sports- 
men, worldlings,  doctrinaires,  reformers, 
saints,  and  sinners.  Naturally  each  will 
dye  his  characters  and  plot  in  his  own  in- 
dividuality. The  fun-maker  will  sacrifice 
everything  for  a  joke,  until  the  world  has 
the  semblance  of  a  broad  grin.  The  doc- 
trinaire will  paint  his  bite  noir  very  black. 
The  lady  novelist  of  Sarah  Grand's  school 
will  add  some  stripes  of  scarlet  to  her 
men  folks,  while  wicked  Ouida  pats  them 
on  the  back  and  passes  them  the  brandy 
and  soda.  The  worldling  will  eschew  all 
seriousness  as  cant,  and  the  saint,  like 
George  Macdonald,  will  cant  or  preach  in 
all  seriousness, —  and  so  on  through  the 
list.  True,  there  are  artists  without  the 
bias  of  a  hac  fabula  docet,  but  the  aesthetic 
preoccupation  is  the  most  violent  master 
of  all. 

Why  do  these  persons  write  anyhow? 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  notion  that  the 
true  author's  soul  travails  with  a  vision, 
an  inspiration,  a  prophet's  call,  a  bursting 
compassion  for    men  needing  the  truth 
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until  it  gives  birth  to  a  creation.  In  this 
way  a  certain  short  story  originated, 
known  as  ®the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,*  not  usually  viewed  literarily.  We 
have  changed  all  that.  Novels  are  writ- 
ten because  they  sell.  This  unscrupu- 
lousness  alone  must  make  us  suspicious  as 
to  their  professed  fidelity  to  truth.  The 
profession  hardly  prevails  any  longer. 
The  desideratum  is:  A  readable  book. 
There  is  a  small  critical  coterie  interested 
in  the  artistic  workmanship,  but  they  are 
no  longer  in  control.  The  great  horde  of 
readers  whose  only  qualification  is  the 
ability  to  read  are  directly  catered  to  by 
writers  and  publishers.  It  has  all  grown 
to  be  a  business.  To  achieve  *  the  novel 
of  the  month*  may  mean  a  fortune. 
After  that  welcome  oblivion !  Our  literary 
experiences  are  a  succession  of  sensations, 
like  those  of  the  stock-exchange. 

To  say  that  the  novel  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  literature  involves  that  it  should 
be  the  consummation  of  culture.  The  old 
Puritanical  objection  to  novel  reading 
that  it  dissipates  and  weakens  the  mind 
in  its  grasp  upon  the  actual  world  was  not 
altogether  bigotry.  To  say  that  the  novel 
is  popular  because  it  is  realistic  and  thus 
makes  us  better  acquainted  with  our  be- 
ing, implies  that  external  life  to-day  is 
more  interesting  than  formerly.  Nothing 
is  wider  of  the  mark.  This  side  of  life 
has  never  been  less  interesting,  never 
more  devoid  of  dramatic  moments,  of 
romance,  heroism,  adventure,  novelty, 
and  wonder.  Conventional  uniformity  in 
dress,  manners,  speech,  opinion,  conduct, 
and  experience  has  never  before  been 
such  a  dead  level.  If  the  novel  were  a 
faithful  copy  of  this,  it  would  not  be 
read*  Our  inner,  ideal  world  is  wonder- 
ful, but  this  fiction  disdains.  People  read 
novels  because  they  conjure  up  a  fictitious 
world  different  from  their  own.  Tired  of 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  they  seek 
to  forget  this  for  an  hour  by  bathing  in 
imaginary  experiences.  And  the  farther 
from  their  work-day  routine  the  better. 
Servant  girls  love  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  duchesses,  tailors'  apprentices  to  ride 
after  the  heroes  of  battle  fields. 

We  all  read  stories  for  recreation,  not 
for  study.  Every  other  kind  of  literature 
requires  a  degree  of  culture  and  of  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The 
novel  makes  the  least  such  demand.  The 
reader  is  hypnotized,  carried  to  the  skies 
on  downy  beds  of  ease,  till  at  the  close  he 


is  rudely  awakened  and  tumbled  back  into 
reality.  Far  from  education  it  is  really 
conducive  to  ignorance  and  inertia.  We 
lay  the  book  aside  with  a  sigh  and  an 
apologetical  smile  to  the  genius  of  Duty. 

The  story  is  not  the  latest  but  the  earli- 
est literary  form.  The  ^  Odyssey  *  is  the 
oldest  novel.  The  Oriental  story-teller  in 
the  bazaar  reciting  grotesque  fairy  tales  is 
the  successor  of  that  Ionian  <^  novel  of  the 
month*  as  well  as  a  fair  exponent  of  mil- 
lennial eastern  stagnation.  It  is  the  lazi- 
est, most  primitive,  gossipy  mental  grasp' 
upon  life.  The  Jews  and  the  Saxons  have 
the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Edda  for  their  na- 
tional literary  monuments  and  fountain 
heads,  both  of  them  dramas.  They  have 
also  been  moving  and  doing.  The  drama 
is  more  realistic  than  the  novel.  The 
former  reproduces  life  at  first  hand,  the 
latter  at  second  only. 

An  entertaining  book  for  a  leisure  hour 
is  the  demand.  A  production  so  light, 
evanescent,  and  to  be  skimmed  over  will 
very  likely  take  life  skimmingly.  Yet  life 
and  character,  real  men  and  women,  are 
so  complicated.  We  make  but  a  small 
beginning  in  knowing  ourselves.  We 
must  consider  so  much,  our  heredity  and 
environment,  our  moral  foundations,  so- 
cial ideals,  national  composition,  our  spir- 
itual clarification.  The  formula  of  a  novel 
is  supposed  to  be  something  like  this:  A 
human  plot  with  dramatic  (Unauemcnt  to 
produce  the  illusion  of  probability.  But 
the  recipe  changes.  If  the  excitement  is 
strong  enough  the  probability  may  be 
stretched  to  a  possibility  or  even  beyond, 
as  in  the  case  of  Rider  Haggard's  lucubra- 
tions. Even  the  human  characters  may 
be  dispensed  with.  Ghosts,  inhabitants 
of  Mars,  Hindoo  Yogis  will  do. 

Time  was  when  the  seer  staid  at  home 
and  beheld  the  world  by  looking  within. 
Our  modem  seer  impatient  to  have  the 
world  come  to  him  in  the  form  of  royalties 
sets  out  to  trot  over  the  globe,  like  the 
old  German  Wanderburschen,  in  quest  of 
*  material*  and  to  make  « studies.*  He 
follows  in  the  wake  of  the  conqueror,  the 
explorer,  the  reporter.  He  writes  in  hotels 
in  the  intervals  between  interviews.  He  is 
largely  a  reporter,  who  having  acquired  the 
trick  of  <* crisp*  graphic  description  and 
after  sending  off  his  telegrams  to  his  Daily 
and  using  up  more  solid  data  in  a  Magazine 
article  still  finds  some  odds  and  ends  in 
his  portfolio  which  he  incontinently  works 
up  in  a  story.     Behold  now  the  dashing 
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chevalier  de  plume  in  sack  coat  and  knick- 
erbockers blossomed  out  into  a  literary 
man  in  evening  dress  with  two  or  three 
novels  to  the  good,  the  latest  lion !  This 
roaring  lion  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour.  Presently  we  find  him  giv- 
ing out  oracular  deliverances  on  his  art. 
The  trumpet  giveth  forth  no  uncertain 
sound.  George  Eliot  is  fass/e,  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  are  ^Mmpossible.*^  All  the 
old  fellows  are  too  slow.  We  do  the  thing 
currente  calamo,  i.e.,  with  the  fountain  pen, 
or  the  type-writing  machine  held  on  our 
knees  by  the  window  of  a  Pullman. 

It  is  these  snap  shots  that  pass  with  the 
multitude  for  realism,  the  ultra  modern 
copying  fresh  from  life.  They  are  in  fact 
but  quackery,  a  shrewd  pandering  to  the 
hurry,  the  vanity,  the  superficiality  and 
the  boredom  of  the  people  and  hold  about 
the  same  relation  to  life  as  the  paste- 
board stage  scenery  does  to  the  psychical 
theme  of  a  play.  Moreover,  the  scenery 
is  ill-fitting  and  an  anachronism.  There  is 
a  new  theme  and  a  new  character,  but  lit- 
erature has  not  yet  the  courage  of  its 
convictions  or  the  insight  to  adopt  this 
twentieth-century  genus  homo.  He  is  not 
a  frank  pagan,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
nor  a  martyr  as  of  the  early  Christian  time, 
neither  a  fighting  Siegfried,  nor  a  mystic 
knight  errant  Parcival  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  has  little  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
early  modem  time,  the  doubt  and  revolt 
and  introspection  of  Hamlet,  Faust,  and 
Byron's  characters.  Both  religious  and 
political  revolution  are  over.  He  is  a 
democrat.  The  momentum  of  his  life  is 
Public  Spirit  rather  than  either  internal  or 
external  adventure.  The  cardinal  points 
of  his  horizon  are  Science.  Religion,  the 
State,  and  Materialism.  The  first  incul- 
cates thoughtfulness.  the  second  furnishes 
precepts,  the  third  is  the  field  for  their 
application  and  the  last  is  his  temptation. 
The  greatest  fact  of  our  American  life  is 
the  I^epublic,  res  publica^  the  common 
affair,  the  common  weal.  This  is  our 
stage.  Now  the  novel  for  the  most  part 
is  away  from  it  chronologically  and  geo- 
graphically. It  portrays  the  childhood 
rather  than  the  manhood  of  society.  Its 
plot  is  the  antiquated  one  of  adventure, 
love,  jealousy,  conspiracy,  fighting,  for- 
tune-seeking, danger,  escape,  physical 
prowess.    Its  end  is  selfish  individual  suc- 


cess. This  is  untrue  to  the  facts.  We 
don't  live  such  lives  and  such  success 
when  it  comes  is  felt  by  the  recipients 
themselves  to  be  a  failure.  It  seeks  to 
rehabilitate  a  decayed  social  programme. 

Are  the  characters  in  novels  like  those 
we  meet  in  life  ?  There  is  some  verisim- 
ilitude, and  thereby  hangs  the  tale.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  writer  has  an  axe  to 
grind,  that  he  must  produce  interesting, 
/.  e.,  unusual  characters.  This  in  itself  is 
a  betrayal  of  the  trick.  The  people  we 
meet  in  business,  in  society,  on  the  street 
cars  are  not  especially  interesting.  The 
modem  type  of  man  is  what  the  Germans 
call  a  Dutzendmenscht  he  looks  like  a  dozen 
others.  Society  once  was  variegated  when 
comedy  claimed  it  for  its  own.  The  pri- 
mary fiction  of  Fiction  is  that  it  is  still  so. 
A  century  of  democracy  has  rubbed  out 
the  piquant  hues  in  the  coat  of  many 
colors  and  reduced  it  all  to  a  dull  drab. 
A  Carlyle  may  rave  at  this  tailor-made 
creature  and  preach  his  philosophy  of 
clothes,  but  there  he  is. 

Do  the  novelists  honestly  try  to  under- 
stand character,  that  coefficient  of  our 
complicated  civilization?  Science  may 
some  day  attempt  it.  For  light  literature 
it  does  not  pay.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
says,  in  his  epilogue  to  «  Francois. »  that  if 
character  were  what  the  writers  of  fiction 
often  make  it,  the  world  would  be  a  very 
queer  place.  The  versatile  doctor  is  a 
masterly  weaver  of  romance  himself,  but 
he  is  also  a  specialist  in  nervous  diseases. 
Why  does  he  not  describe  some  of  his 
patients,  actual  humans?  They  are  not 
available  fiction  material.  His  Frangois, 
he  explains  apologetically,  to  be  a  youth 
with  a  great  heart  but  without  a  con- 
science, a  heroic  thief  in  fact.  He  is  de- 
licious but  then  he  is  —  a  figment.  Yet 
nine  out  of  ten  readers  will  lay  the  book 
aside  without  reflecting  on  that.  They 
have  been  greatly  entertained  and  that  is 
all  they  paid  for. 

Whether  the  motif  be  amusement,  po- 
lemics, passion,  instruction,  or  ideal  beauty 
the  personages  if  they  have  living  models 
must  prove  exaggerations.  Those  held 
up  for  reprobation  will  be  caricatures, 
those  to  be  admired  improbable  heroes 
and  heroines. 

Herman  I.  Stern. 

CORYDON.  IKD. 
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The  Golden  Gate 


NEARLY  everything  in  the  United 
States  is  on  a  large  scale.  Their 
area  gives  the  country  rank  among 
the  largest  territories  of  the  globe,  Russia 
and  China  alone  exceeding  it  in  square 
miles  of  surface,  and  the  nation  is  still 
growing  extra-territorially,  to  the  glory 
of  expansionists  and  the  embarrassment 
of  the  opposite  party.  Its  industrial  com- 
binations, commonly  anathematized  as 
^  trusts,"  are  capitalized  at  such  enormous 
figures  that  the  average  mind  can  hardly 
comprehend  the  sums  or  even  imagine 
that  there  is  so  much  money  in  the  world. 
(The  enemies  of  the  ^*  octopus,*^  indeed, 
claim  that  these  vast  capitalizations  exist 
only  on  paper  and  consist  principally  of 
•water.*)  The  national  game  of  poker 
is  a  constant  endeavor  to  secure  the  larg- 
est and  strongest  combinations  of  cards, 
or  at  least  —  what  practically  amounts  to 
the  same  thing — to  make  others  think 
that  the  player  holds  such  an  advantage. 
Its  railway  system  is  so  enormous  that  it 
aggregates  58,000  miles  more  than  the 
combined  systems  of  Great  Britain, France, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  India,  and  one  may 
travel  for  a  week  or  more  from  east  to 
west  and  not  get  off  United  States  ter- 
ritory, or  for  a  very  much  longer  time  if 
outlying  Alaska  is  reckoned  in.  In  a 
5 


country  such  ** magnificent  distances*^ 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  even 
language  tends  toward  expansion  or  exag- 
geration, so  that  when  one  of  its  free  and 
independent  citizens  draws  a  pistol  from 
his  hip-pocket  in  defence  of  some  one  of 
his  many  rights,  or  for  the  destruction  of 
those  of  another  citizen,  he  speaks  of  the 
act  as  *^  pulling  a  <  gun. '  >>  Young  America, 
playing  <*  War  with  Spain  "  or  ^^  Boers  and 
British "  in  the  streets,  does  not  throw 
stones ;  he  ^^  heaves  rocks. *^  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  when  Uncle  Sam  —  the  figure- 
head and  personification  of  these  vast 
aggregations  of  square  and  linear  miles, 
of  railroad  tracks,  of  money,  and  of  every- 
thing else  that  can  be  combined  and  ex- 
panded—  desired  ti>  lay 
out  a  park  in  whteh  his  §t 
nephews  and  nieces  ,' 
might  play,  he 
calmly  set  aside 
a  tract  of  wild 
land  measuring 
3,575  square 
miles,  or,  rough- 
ly speaking,  a 
nearly  rec- 
tangular res- 
e  r  V  a  t  i  o  n 
measuring 
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about     65    by     55 
miles. 

Prior  to  1 870 
this  rugged 
tract  of  Rocky 
Mountain  coun- 
try was  little 
known,  —  in 
fact  none  but 
Indians,  trap- 
pers, and  pro- 
spectors had 
ever  penetrat- 
ed its  fastness- 
es. Perhaps  the 
first  white  man 
who  set  foot  with- 
in this  now  well- 
known  land  of  won- 
ders was  John  Colter, 
a  member  of  the  famous  Lewis  &  Clarke 
expedition.  This  was  somewhere  between 
the  years  1806  and  1810,  when,  after  his  ser- 
vice with  that  company  of  explorers,  he, 
with  two  other  adventurous  spirits,  made  a 
hunting  and  exploring  trip  toward  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River.  Among  his 
discoveries  were  Jackson  Lake,  south  of 
the  Park,  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  River, 
and  Yellowstone  Lake.  He  furnished 
material  for  the  Clarke  map  which  was 
published  in  18 14.  James  Bridger,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  one 
of  those  restless  spirits  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Western  frontier  who  apparently 
were  never  happy  unless  they  were  many 
hundreds  of  miles  from  civilization,  was 
another  explorer  who  reported  the  wonders 
of  the  Yellowstone  region.  But  true  as 
his  reports  were,  they  received 
the  usual  lack  of  credence, 
till,  exasperated  by  his  hearers' 
want  of  faith,  he  deliberately 
**spun  yarns  *^  that  should  at 
least  bear  out  his  unjustly 
earned  reputation  as  a  cham- 
pion fabricator.  Time,  how* 
ever,  fully  endorsed  his  earlier 
veracious  statements,  and  for- 
tunately before 
the  old  adventur-  _ 
er  passed  away.      "^ 

So  dangerous  to 
reputations  did 

any  attempt  to  describe  the  Yellowstone  re- 
gions become,  that  later  explorers  hardly 
dared  to  reveal  what  they  saw.  But  about 
1869  a  little  company  of  three  men  spent 


Scouts  in  Winter, 


over  a  month  amidst  its  rocky  fastnesses, 
and  their  reports  so  fired  the  enthusiasm 
of  some  Montana  men  that  they  organized 
an  expedition,  led  by  the  Surveyor-General 
of  that  State,  General  H.  D.  Washburn, 
which  thoroughly  explored  the  repon  and 
fully  reestablished  the  credibility -of  both 
Colter  and  Bridger.  ; 

The  published  report  of  this  expedition 
aroused  interest  at  Washington,  and  in 
1 87 1  and  1872  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal and  Geographical  Survey  made  a  sys- 
tematic examination  of  the  country.  Its 
report,  with  the  wonders  which  the  camera 
revealed,  led  to  the  passage  by  Congress, 
in  the  latter  year,  of  a  law  setting  aside  as 
national  territory,  and  reserving  from  set- 
tlement, the  section  of  country  now  known 
as  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  act 
declaring  the  Reservation  to  be  **dedicated 
and  set  apart  as  a  public  park,  or  pleasure 
ground,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people.** 

By  this  act  the  control  of  the  Park  was 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
but  later  the  custody  of  the  region  was 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, with  authority  to  call  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  such  detail  of  troops  as 
might  be  necessary  **to  prevent  tres- 
passers or  intruders  from  entering  the 
Park  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
game  or  objects  of  curiosity  therein,  .  .  . 
and  to  remove  such  persons  from  the  Park 
if  found  therein.**  The  act  just  quoted 
further  provided :  ^^  Hunting,  capturing, 
injuring,  or  killing  any  bird  or  animal 
within  the  Park  is  prohibited.  The  outfit 
of  persons  found  hunting  or  in  posses- 
sion of  game  killed  in  the  Park  will  be 
subject  to  seizure.** 

In    accordance    with     these 
provisions    two  companies   of 
United  States  cavalry  are  sta- 
tioned   at    Fort    Yellowstone, 
situated    near   the    Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  and  detachments 
of  these  troops  are  distributed 
over  the  Reserva- 
tion, doing  active 
patrol  duty,  fight- 
^^y  i^g   forest    fires. 

—  and    generally 

Travelling  on  Skis  guarding    the 

unique  property, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  is  entrusted 
to  their  care.  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  post  is  acting  superintendent  of 
the  Reservation,  being  responsible  to  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  the 
latter  promulgates  for  its  government. 

In  consequence  of  this  stringent  protec- 
tion the  game  and  wild  animals  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  have  flocked  into  the  Park 
for  shelter  from  th  e  con  stant  crusade  against 
their  lives  and  liberties  which  is  generally 
waged  outside  such  a  favored  spot.  The 
almost  extinct  buffalo  lingers  on  in  small 
bands,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  being 
known  to  exist.  Wolves  and  black  and 
cinnamon  bears  abound, — in  fact  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  take  measures 


breed  in  security  and  hence  in  abundance. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  region  are 
well  stocked  with  fish.  Native  trout  were 
found  in  many  of  them,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  other  varieties  were  intro- 
duced from  the  East  and  from  California 
by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
Of  the  varieties  now  found  in  various  sec- 
tions may  be  mentioned,  besides  the 
native  trout,  the  rainbow  trout,  gp*ayling, 
whitefish,  and  landlocked  salmon.  The 
rainbow  trout  has  attained  weights  of 
seven  or  eight  pounds  in  the  -  Madison 
River,  while  Shoshone  Lake  has.  produced 


Biscuit  Basin,  Sapphire  Pool 


to  check  the  multiplication  of  the  larger 
and  fiercer  carnivora.  In  1898  seventy- 
five  out  of  a  herd  of  five  hundred  ante- 
lopes were  killed  near  Fort  Yellowstone 
by  coyotes.  The  shy  moose  haunts  the 
deeper  recesses  of  the  forests;  the  tamer 
deer,  elk,  and  antelope,  which  have  multi- 
plied extensively,  manifest  their  presence 
with  greater  freedom:  while  mountain 
sheep  roam  over  the  craggy  fastnesses  in 
which  these  agile  animals  find  at  once 
their  pasturage  and  their  secure  retreat. 

Nor  is  the  conservation  of  animal  life 
confined  to  mammals  alone.  The  fact 
that  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  Park  is 
prohibited,  as  well  as  that  of  traps  and 
springes,  secures  immunity  to  the  feath- 
ered   game,    which    is    thus    enabled   to 


landlocked  salmon  reaching  nearly  a  yard 
in  length.  Fishing  in  the  Park  is  made 
the  subject  of  some  regulations,  but  they 
are  directed  more  against  fishing  for  profit 
than  against  the  gentle  art  as  a  sport  or 
for  the  supply  of  the  camp  table. 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  the  Coniferce  being  the  most 
largely  represented  order.  The  common- 
est trees  are  the  black  and  yellow  pine, 
Douglass  spruce,  and  red  fir.  Aspens  and 
balsams  are  also  found,  and  the  under- 
growth includes  quantities  of  blueberry 
bushes. 

Geographically  the  Park  is  situated  prin- 
cipally in  Wyoming,  but  two  small  corners 
lie  within  the  boundaries  of  Montana  and 
Idaho.    .Unfortunately  for  Easterners  and 
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Southerners  who  may 
wish  to  visit  it,  it  is  by 
no  means  centrally 
located,  being  situated 
about  2,500  miles  west 
of  New  York,  1,500  from 
Chicago,  1,000  from  St. 
Paul,  and  somewhat 
more  than  1,000  miles 
east  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, while  New  Orleans 
is  at  least  1,500  miles 
distant  ^^as  the  crow 
flies.  >^  Railways,  how- 
ever, almost  annihilate 
distance  nowadays,  and 
two  lines  run  near  the 
Reservation,  but  do  not 
enter  it. 

Geologically  the  Park 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
the  internal  commo- 
tions of  the  earth  which 
in  former  years  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the 
construction  of  those 
marvellous  formations 
which  make  the  region 
of  such  stupendous 
beauty,  grandeur,  and 
wonder,  are  still  active, 
though  to  a  limited  de- 
gree. The  central  por- 
tion of  the  Park  lies 
somewhat  like  the  bot- 
tom of  a  bowl,  though 
its  mean  level  is  about 
8.000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  rim  of  the 
bowl  —  the  obstacle 
which  for  so  long  re- 
pelled explorers  —  is 
formed  of  mountain 
ranges  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Park  plateau,  as  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl  is  tern^ed,  some  of  the  peaks  at- 
taining an  elevation  of  14,000  feet  above 
tide-water.  The  Absaroka  Range,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  from  10,000  to  11,000 
feet,  guards  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Park,  while  the  Gallatin  Range,  with  the 
lofty  height  of  Electric  Peak,  shuts  in 
the  tract  on  the  north  and  northwest. 
On  the  north  and  northeast  the  Snowy 
Range  joins  with  the  Absarokas,  and 
forms  a  rugged  wall  of  enclosure  on 
those  sides.  To  the  south  the  Tetons, 
and    to    the    southeast   the   Wind   River 


Grand  Canyon  from  Grand  View 

Range,  oppose  their  barriers  to  any  easy 
access  to  the  plateau. 

But  in  using  this  simile  of  a  bowl,  any 
idea  of  smooth  surface  to  its  bottom  or 
sides  must  be  eliminated.  The  face  of 
the  sides  and  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  are 
seamed  with  deep  canyons  and  valleys, 
and  are  rugged  with  huge  masses  of  rock 
tossed  up  in  every  conceivable  and  in- 
conceivable form  by  those  mighty  con- 
vulsions which  juggled  mountains  like 
tennis-balls  and  threw  from  the  bowels  of 
the  tortured  earth  the  extraordinary  min- 
eral formations  which  to-day  form  such  an 
attraction  to  tourists. 
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The  rocks  of  this  wonderful  region  con- 
sist largely  of  lava  thrown  up  from  Elec- 
tric Peak,  the  11,000-foot  titan  that  guards 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Park,  and 
from  Mount  Washburne  and  Mount  Sheri- 
dan, two  giants  of  10,000  feet  altitude, 
—  the  former  situated  near  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  latter 
south  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  These  moun- 
tains long  ago  went  out  of  business  as 
active  volcanoes,  but  they  now  look  down 
on  many  square  miles  of  their  once  fiery 
product.  Other  formations,  however, 
manifest  themselves  in  various  places, 
and  other  influences  as  powerful  as  fire 
have  had  their  share  in  moulding  these 
magnificent  sections  of  the  earth's  back- 
bone.    As  a  writer  has  said : 

<<The  oldest  rocks  of  the  geological  series, 
the  granites,  gneisses,  etc.,  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,  are  found  here.  The  great  seas  that 
once  overflowed  the  region  left  sedimentary 
rocks  thousands  of  feet  thick.  Then  the  region 
became  one  of  profound  dynamic  action  and 
a  centre  of  mountain-building  on  a  grand  scale. 
Great  orographic  movements  took  place,  and 
the  large  rock  beds  were  tossed  up  and  down, 
wrinkled,  contorted,  and  folded  and  faulted. 
Then  came  the  period  of  fire,  when  Vulcan 
reigned,  and  the  region  was  overflowed  by  the 
volcanic  materials  that  poured  forth.  And 
then  came  the  ice  age,  when  glaciers  hundreds 
of  feet  thick  and  scores  of  miles  long  ploughed 
along  over  hills  and  through  valleys,  scattering 
their  dibris  here,  there,  and  everywhere ;  and 
since  the  glacial  epoch  the  hydrothermal  agen- 
cies have  been  actively  at  work.» 

But  if  the  once-active  volcanoes  are  now 
quiescent,  the  remains  of  their  internal 
fires  serve  to  furnish  other  instances  of 
nature's  curiosities  in  the  hot  springs  and 
geysers  which  make  the  Park  famous  to- 
day. Of  the  former  it  is  said  that  some 
three  thousand  have  been  enumerated, 
while  over  seventy  of  the  latter  now  are  or 
until  recently  have  been  in  active  opera- 
tion. The  temperature  of  the  hot  springs 
varies  from  160°  to  200°  F.  The  generally 
received  theory  of  the  action  of  geysers  is 
that  of  the  noted  scientist  Bunsen,  which 
is  briefly  epitomized  thus  in  the  ^*  Century 
Dictionary:*^ 

«  The  ejection  of  the  water  is  caused  by  ex- 
plosive action,  due  to  the  heating  of  the  water, 
under  pressure,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  geyser- 
tube,  to  considerably  above  the  boiling-point 
The  heated  water  acquires,  after  a  time,  elastic 
force  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  water ;  and  the  relief  from  com- 
pression during  the  ascent  is  so  great   that 


steam  is  generated  rapidly,  and  to  such  an 
amount  as  to  eject  violently  from  the  tube  a 
great  quantity  of  the  water. » 

The  tube  of  a  geyser  is  frequently  built 
up  by  the  mineral  deposits  of  a  hot  spring, 
so  that  that  gentle  form  of  ejection  of 
earth's  thermal  waters  may  in  the  course 
of  time  develop  into  a  fury  such  as  the 
Excelsior  Geyser  has  at  times  shown  itself 
to  be.  But  —  to  quote  from  the  *  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,^^  — 

— «  every  geyser  continuing  to  deposit  silioious 
material  is  preparing  its  own  destruction ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  tube  becomes  deep  enough  to 
contain  a  column  of  water  sufficiently  heavy  to 
prevent  the  lower  strata  attaining  their  boiling- 
points,  the  whole  mechanism  is  deranged.  In 
geyser  districts  it  is  easy  to  find  thermal  springs 
busy  with  the  construction  of  the  tube ;  warm 
pools  ...  on  the  top  of  silicious  mounds,  with 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft  still  open  in  the  middle, 
and  dry  basins  from  which  the  water  has  re- 
ceded, with  their  shafts  now  choked  with  rub- 
bish.» 

The  geysers  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
spot  in  the  Park,  but  there  are  well-defined 
groups  on  the  main- travelled  roads, — 
notably  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin.  To  list 
and  describe  all  the  ^* gushers*  of  this 
wonderful  land  would  be  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  these  papers,  but  some  idea  may 
be  given  of  the  frequency  of  operation  of 
some  of  them,  the  heights  to  which  they 
hurl  their  heated  waters,  and  the  marvel- 
lous mineral  deposits  with  which  some  of 
them  adorn  their  sites. 

The  most  vigorous  of  all  the  geysers 
used  to  be  the  famous  Excelsior,  but  com- 
paratively little  is  known  of  its  eruptive 
power,  as  it  has  only  been  observed  in 
operation  two  or  three  times  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Park.  In  1882  it  gashed 
for  a  month,  its  torrent  rising  to  a  height 
of  over  200  feet,  and  heaving  up  huge 
boulders  in  the  majesty  of  its  strength. 
In  1888  it  again  made  a  tremendous  dis- 
play, but  since  then  its  glory  has  de- 
parted. In  fact  it  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
its  own  violence,  in  the  manner  described 
above.  During  its  last  eruption  it  burst 
through  the  wall  which  separated  it  from 
the  Firehole  River,  and  let  the  water  in 
the  pool  escape,  thereby  lowering  its  level 
several  feet  and  so  reducing  the  pressure 
as  to  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  spouting. 
Its  flow  of  water,  however,  has  in  no  way 
diminished.  A  reproduction  of  a  photo- 
graph of  Excelsior  in  eruption  will  be 
shown  in  the  next  paper. 
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This  failure  of  Excelsior  to  spout  of 
late  years,  with  other  observations  made 
by  visitors,  has  led  to  a  belief  that  the 
thermal  activities  of  the  region  are  wan- 
ing,—  a  theory  which  Captain  Chittenden 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  now  in  charge  of  govern- 
ment works  at  the  Reservation,  strenu- 
ously combats.  A  French  scientific  paper, 
<*Ciel  et  Terre,**  recently  published  an 
article  on  this  subject  which  obtained 
wide  currency  throughout  the  United 
States.  Captain  Chittenden's  observations 
do  not  endorse  the  French  writer's  views, 
and  he  has  recently  published  his  reasons 
for  denying  the  statements  which  he  con- 
siders so  derogatory  to  the  region.  We 
shall  borrow  some  of  his  statements  in 
the  course  of  these  papers. 

The  geysers  vary  very  much  in  their 
external  appearances.  Some  of  them  are 
mere  holes  in  the  ground;  others,  again, 
have  built  up  from  their  own  mineral 
matter  held  in  solution  cones  or  platform- 
like  elevations  around  their  orifices,  while 
still  others  rise  from  crater-like  holes. 
'  Some  of  the  domes  or  cones  have  in  course 
of  time  broken  down,  and  show  ragged 
fractures  where  the  side  walls  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  violence  of  some  erup- 
tion or  by  the  weakness  of  their  structure. 
Of  this  class  the  cone  of  the  Giant  Geyser 
is  a  good  example. 

The  Park  **  season  ^^  extends  approxi- 
mately from  the  ist  or  15th  of  June  to  the 
15th  of  September  or  the  ist  of  October. 
During  that  period  the  hotels  are  open  to 
guests  and  the  stages  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Transportation  Company  make  their 
accustomed  trips.  The  snows  of  winter 
hold  a  pretty  tight  grasp  on  the  Reser- 
vation during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

As  has  been  said,  two  railroads  run  near 
the  Park.  The  Northern  Pacific  Road  ap- 
proaches it  on  the  north,  at  Livingston 
Station,  whence  there  is  a  spur  track  of 
fifty-one  miles  to  Cinnabar,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Reservation,  while  ,y  , 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  deposits 
tourists  at  Monida  Station  on 
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the  west  side   about 
an  equal  distance 
from   the  Park 
line.   By  which- 
ever road  visi- 
tors    elect     to 
make  their  en- 
try,   they    may 
—  unless     pro- 
vided with  spe- 
cial   means    of 
transportation 
of  their  own  — 
make  use  of  the 
stages  which 
are    authorized 
by  the   United    ^ 
States    govern- 
ment   to    convey 
tourists  around  thf 
Reservation;  or,  if 
possessed  of  health, 
strength,  and  spare 
time,  they  may  go 
on     foot     where 
neither  bicycle  n(>r 
automobile   can 
penetrate. 

The  stages  gen- 
erally make  regular 
trips   on    the    main 

roads,  but  other  routes,  may  be  planned 
and  contracted  for  with  the  transporta- 
tion company  which  has  the  privilege 
of  the  Park,  or  guides  may  be  secured 
to  lead  travellers  to  sections  less  known 
and  to  curiosities  lying  at  a  distance 
from  the  highways.  No  guides  are,  how- 
ever, necessary  for  many  of  these  out- 
lying spots,  as  the  roads  are  regularly 
marked  with  signposts  calling  attention 
to  hidden  wonders,  in  addition  to  being 
fully  equipped  with  milestones. 

As  many  visitors  will  be  content  to 
follow  the  stage  routes,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  trace  their  lines  and  to  describe  the 
sights  encountered  on  the  way. 

The  tourist  who  enters  the  Park  from 

the    north    by    way    of    Cinnabar    soon 

reaches   its    mineral    beauties,    as    it 

is  but  a  short   ride   of  seven  miles 

to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.    On 

the  right  hand  Electric  Peak  soars 

1 1,000  feet  into  the  air.     Following 

the   gorge  of  the  Gardiner  River, 

the  pinnacles  of  rock  that  stand  out 

from  the  walls  of  the  ravine  form  a 

striking  feature  of  the  scenery.    One 

of  these  pinnacles,  known  as  Eagle's 


Baglr's  Nest  Crag 
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Nest  Crag,  is  crowned  by  the  rude  nest  of 
a  pair  of  eagles. —  the  rough  collection  of 
sticks  which  seems  to  serve  these  bird 
monarchs  of  inaccessible  heights  (like  all 
birds  of  prey)  better  than  the  down-lined 
cups  that  hold  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
tamer  and  better-known  song-birds.  It  is 
in  such  places  as  this  that  the  majesty  of 
the  eagle's  flight  can  be  best  appreciated, 
—  the  grace  of  his  spiral  ascents,  the  ease 
with  which  he  floats  motionless  in  mid- 
air, and  the  sudden  fierce  plunge  with 
which  he  dives  to  secure  his  prey. 

Shortly  before  reaching  the  Mammoth 


springs  extend  from  the  river  to  a  height 
of  about  1,000  feet  above  its  brink.  The 
basins  of  the  springs  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  some 
attain  a  depth  of  three  feet.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  the  largest  spring  of  all,  be- 
ing about  twenty  by  forty-five  feet  in  sur- 
face, and  having  water  of  such  exquisite 
clearness  as  to  enhance  the  magnificence 
of  the  coloring  of  its  sides  and  bottom. 
Other  scenes  of  interest  are  the  Liberty 
Cap  and  Giant's  Thumb,  Cleopatra,  Ju- 
piter, Narrow  Gauge.  Pulpit,  and  An- 
gel   Terraces,  Cupid's    Cave,  the  Devil's 


Minerva  Terrace,   Mammoth  Hot  Springs 


Hot  Springs  the  military  post  of  the  re- 
gion—  Fort  Yellowstone  —  is  passed,  and 
soon  after  the  Springs  Hotel  receives  the 
visitors.  Close  to  the  hotel  rises  Terrace 
Mountain,  some  two  hundred  feet  high, 
composed  of  the  calcareous  deposit  of  the 
hot  springs,  and  forming  a  series  of  step>- 
like  terraces.  The  beautiful  forms  in 
which  the  minerals  formerly  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  hot  waters  have  been  deposited 
may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  view  of 
Minerva  Terrace.  The  coloring,  also,  of 
the  deposits  is  as  marvellous  as  the  form- 
ation.—  scarlets,  greens,  and  yellows  be- 
ing represented  in  every  shade  and  in 
the  most  delicate  tints.  These  calcareous 
beds  have  been  estimated  to  cover  an 
area  of    two   square   miles.     The   active 


Kitchen.  Orange  Geyser,  and  the  Ele- 
phant's Back, — this  latter,  however,  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  range  of  hills 
to  the  northwestward  of  Yellowstone 
Lake,  of  the  same  name.  Vistors  usually 
stop  over  night  at  the  Mammoth  Springs, 
and  here  we  will  also  pause  awhile  prior 
to  making  the  tour  through  the  geyser 
basins  and  to  the  magnificent  Cascades 
of  the  Firehole  River,  the  view  of 
which,  on  page  347,  shows  what  beauty  a 
stream  of  water  can  attain  when  broken 
into  innumerable  threads  and  miniature 
falls  by  partly  hidden,  partly  revealed 
rocks,  with  the  glories  of  a  bright  sun- 
light playing  upon  its  surface  arid  turning- 
its  translucent  rills  into  molten  silver. 

Nfw  York.  ElFORD   E.  TrEFFRY. 


{To  he  continucd\ 


COMING  AMERICAN  EXPOSITIONS 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  need 
not  begrudge  to  France  the  atten- 
tion which  the  Exposition  now  in 
progress  is  attracting  to  her,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  for  several  years  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  century  the  eyes  of  the 
world  will  be  kept  upon  America  by,  not 
one,  but  by  a  series  of  expositions,  each 
remarkable  in  its  way.  In  190 1  the  unique 
and  highly  interesting  Pan-American 
Exposition  will  be  held  at  BuflEalo,  N.  Y. 
The  year  following  there  may  be  held  at 
Toledo,  O.,  some  sort  of  an  exposition  in 
commemoration  of  the  centennial  of  the 
old  Northwest  Territory.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Ohio  legislature  at  its  1900 
session  to  make  the  expected  appropria- 
tions for  this  display,  the  exhibition  may 
not  be  as  elaborate  as  originally  planned, 
but  that  something  worthy  of  note  will 
be  done  in  this  line  is  almost  certain. 
Finally  it  is  proposed  to  hold  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1903  a  World's  Fair  to  commemo- 
rate the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  is  the 
intention  to  make  this  the  most  colossal 
exposition  ever  held  anywhere,  and  Con- 
gress has  been  asked  for  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000,000  to  aid  in  its  inception. 

Inasmuch  as  the  date  set  for  it  is  the 
nearest,  probably  the  greatest  interest 
manifest  at  present  is  in  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Buffalo.  The 
whole  idea  of  this  project  is  a  novel  one, 
and  it  could  not  be  better  typified  than  by 
the  official  emblem  which  shows  North 
and  South  America  represented  as  two 
women  joining  hands.  The  exhibition 
has  the  heartiest  sanction  of  the  United 
States  government  and  of  commercial  and 
mercantile  bodies  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  By  its  nature  it  demonstrates 
the  good  feeling  existent  between  the 
gnreat  republic  and  her  smaller  sisters, 
and  it  is  expected  to  prove  of  almost  in- 
calculable benefit  by  broadening  and  ex- 
tending our  trade  relations. 

It  became  apparent  as  soon  as  the 
American  government  extended  to  the 
republics  of  South  and  Central  America 
an  invitation  to  exhibit  that  there  was  to 
be  the  most  hearty  cooperation  from  all 
sources.  The  citizens  of  Buffalo  raised 
several  million  dollars  by  popular  sub- 
scription; the  United  States  government 
appropriated $500,000  for  an  exhibit;  New 
York  State  set  aside  $300,000  for  a  similar 
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purpose,  and  following  the  lead  of  Brazil, 
which  voted  $600,000  for  her  exhibit, 
almost  all  the  Pan-American  countries 
made  handsome  promises.  One  feature 
which  will  distinguish  the  great  show  at 
Buffalo  is  its  possession  of  exceptional 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  For  instance 
the  officials  of  the  United  States  exhibit 
say  that  it  will  far  surpass  in  interest 
that  at  the  California  Midwinter  Fair,  at 
Atlanta,  Omaha,  or  even  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago.  Many  exhibits 
will  be  brought  direct  from  Paris  to  Buf- 
falo, and  extensive  additions  will  be  made 
on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  expo- 
sition. 

Manifestly  the  city  of  Buffalo,  situated 
on  the  Niagara  frontier  and  at  the  gate- 
way to  the  wonderful  lake  region  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  the  develop- 
ment of  which  has  only  just  commenced, 
is  an  ideal  site  for  such  a  display;  but 
there  is  even  a  better  reason  for  the 
selection  of  the  metropolis  of  Western 
New  York.  The  harnessed  Niagara  tor- 
rent affords  the  motive  force  for  the  most 
wonderful  water-power  plant  in  the  world, 
and  by  the  time  the  exhibition  opens  it  will 
be  furnishing  electrical  energy  amounting 
to  over  one  hundred  thousand  horse-power 
for  the  operation  of  every  imaginable 
industry.  Buffalo  has  thus  come  to  be 
known  in  late  years  as  the  Electric  City, 
and  she  intends  to  demonstrate  at  the 
Pan-American  show  her  right  to  the  title. 
The  magic*  current  will  not  only  be  util- 
ized to  drive  every  conceivable  form  of 
mechanism  on  the  exposition  grounds, 
but  it  will  make  possible  some  marvellous 
lighting  effects  which  will  prove  a  reve- 
lation. 

Even  the  famous  Midway  of  the  Chicago 
Pair  will  be  surpassed,  for  each  of  the 
Pan-American  nations  will  bring  to  the 
display  a  village  of  aborigines  from  its 
own  territory,  and  in  their  life  on  the 
grounds  they  will  illustrate  not  only  their 
habits,  customs,  occupations,  and  ipdus- 
tries,  but  even  their  religious  rites,  sports, 
amusements,  and  methods  of  warfare. 
The  exposition  is,  of  course,  to  be  located 
in  close  proximity  to  Lake  Erie,  and  this 
great  body  of  fresh  water  will  also  prove 
useful  as  a  theatre  of  action  for  many 
astonishing  features.  Craft  of  every  im- 
aginable description  are  intended  to  ply 
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its  waters,  and  there  are  innumerable 
fairy  like  projects,  one  of  which  contem- 
plates the  construction  of  a  theatre  under 
the  water  in  accordance  with  an  even 
more  novel  idea  than  that  of  the  Parisians. 

The  exposition  will  occupy  probably 
350  acres  and  the  landscape  gardeners 
have  already  accomplished  much  in  the 
direction  of  ornamentation  —  a  work  in 
which  they  have  been  assisted  by  many 
natural  advantages,  including  an  excep- 
tional variety  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 
The  main  buildings  will  be  grouped  about 
a  main  court,  somewhat  after  the  arrange- 
ment followed  at  Chicago,  and  winding  in 
and  out  among  the  structures  will  be  a 
canal  which  will  bear  on  its  surface  a  fleet 
of  picturesque  electric  launches  and  Vene- 
tian gondolas,  and  will  be  spanned  by 
numerous  bridges,  some  of  them  of  quaint 
design. 

The  throne  of  Queen  Electra  will  be  in 
the  Court  of  Fountains,  the  magnificent 
centrepiece  of  the  entire  exposition.  At 
night  the  court  will  be  ablaze  with  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  electric  lights 
and  these  will  be  utilized  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner.  A  huge  steel  tower, 
over  300  feet  in  height,  will  be  utilized  to 
aid  in  the  production  of  fantastic  effects. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
electrical  display  will  be  the  waterfall, 
which  will  be  over  seventy  feet  in  height 
and  fully  thirty  feet  wide.  All  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  will  tinge  the  water  in 
rapid  succession,  and  it  may  readily  be 
imagined  that  the  effect  will  be  most 
striking.  There  is  to  be  a  stadium,  some- 
what resembling  in  design  the  structure 
erected  at  Athens  a  few  years  since. 
When  completed  it  will  seat  25,000  per- 
sons, and  the  athletic  carnivals  will  be 
made  prominent  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  the  exposition. 


It  is  almost  too  early  to  tell  much  about 
the  projected  affair  at  St.  Louis  in  1903, 
but  the  people  of  the  thriving  city  on  the 
Mississippi  have  said  all  along  that  they 
wanted  it  to  be  the  greatest  event  in  his- 
tory, and  if  they  cannot  secure  appropria- 
tions sufficient  to  justify  an  effort  to  make 
it  so  they  say  frankly  that  they  would 
rather  not  have  an  exposition  at  all.  As 
has  been  explained,  the  government  has 
been  asked  to  help,  to  the  extent  of 
appropriating  $5,000,000.  but  this  is  not 
to  be  appropriated  until  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  shall  have  raised  the  sum  of  Sio.- 
ooo.ooo,  and  even  when  the  government 
appropriation  is  made,  the  money  is  not 
to  become  available  until  the  $10,000,000 
furnished  by  St.  Louis  has  been  expended 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  States  which  may  p^pperly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
which  will  of  course  use  special  endeavors 
to  make  the  exposition  a  success,  include 
Texas,  Arkansas.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado,  Wyom- 
ing, Idaho,  and  the  Territory  of  Okla- 
homa. They  have  been  termed,  collect- 
ively, ^^  The  great  food-supply  centre  of 
the  world,  *^  and  this  is  likely  to  be  true 
to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past.  •  These  States  furnish  fully 
one-half  the  wheat  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  them  are  making 
wonderful  strides  in  manufacturing  lines. 
Altogether  it  will  be  seen  that  this  vast 
belt  of  territory, —  probably  undergoing 
more  rapid  development  than  any  other 
in  the  United  States, — is  in  a  position  to 
provide  a  display  which  will  constitute  a 
most  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
wonderful  resources  of  our  great  West. 

Washington,  D.C.  WaLDON  FaWCETT. 
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EVERY  woman  feels  a  desire  to  see 
something  of  Europe,  but  generally 
ends  her  meditations  on  the  subject 
with  a  sigh  and  concludes  that  the  pleas- 
ures of  travel  are  not  for  her.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend 
as  much  money  for  a  year  in  Europe  as 
most  persons  think.  If  two  go  abroad 
together  they  may  live  in  comfort  for  less 
than  a  dollar  a  day  apiece.     Two  can 


live  proportionately  cheaper  than  one,  for 
rent,  fire,  lights,  and,  in  some  places,  car- 
riage hire,  are  no  more  for  two  than  for 
one.  Service,  while  a  little  more  for  two 
who  are  together,  is  not  twice  as  much. 
All  these  items  of  expense  must  be  reck- 
oned on  in  all  parts  of  Europe  as  much  as 
railway  fees. 

The  suggestions  in  this  article  are  from 
the  experience  of  a  woman  who  went 
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alone,  and  who  had  no  other  guide  than 
her  common  sense,  and  such  knowledge 
as  she  got  from  talking  with  others  in  the 
year  between  the  time  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  and  the  date  of  leaving.  It 
cost  her  (400.00  for  ten  months,  every- 
thing included,  and  she  never  travelled 
second-class  except  once  in  each  country 
to  see  what  the  cars  were  like.  If  one 
does  not  object  to  third-class  travelling, 
getting  about  is  of  course  much  cheaper. 
There  is,  however,  a  distinct  diflFerence  in 
the  comfort  of  the  two  classes  of  travel. 

When  one  thinks  of  going  abroad,  the 
question  of  money  and  how  much  in  for- 
eign currency  is  represented  by  a  given 
sum  in  United  States  currency,  and  how 
to  change  the  latter  into  the  former,  is  at 
first  puzzling;  but  finding  the  answer  to 
these  queries  teaches  one  a  practical  arith- 
metic of  which  on^  may  have  known 
nothing  before.  My  experience  was  with 
the  American  Express  check  books,  which 
I  like  better  than  letters  of  credit,  as  I 
always  knew  just  how  much  to  expect, 
and  many  hotels  accepted  them  as  money, 
which  is  a  convenience  when  one  gets  to 
a  place  at  times  when  one  cannot  present 
letters  of  credit  or  drafts  because  the 
banks  are  closed.  I  never  had  the  least 
trouble  with  the  travellers'  checks  and 
should  use  them  if  I  were  to  go  again. 

I  went  abroad  with  no  particular  plan 
to  follow,  or  object  to  study,  save  to  know 
the  people.  Before  I  went  every  one  who 
had  been  there  before  me  and  had  taught 
me  from  their  mistakes  adjured  me  to 
keep  with  the  natives,  and  to  shun  the 
American  quarters  because  prices  were 
always  higher  and  the  service  poorer. 
This  I  found  to  be  strictly  true,  and  I 
learned  another  thing  —  not  to  stay  at 
hotels  any  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Life  at  hotels  and  travelling 
about  eats  up  one's  money  very  quickly. 
When  I  reached  Antwerp  I  went  to  a 
hotel  for  two  nights  with  the  passengers 
who  had  been  my  fellow-voyagers.  Then 
I  went  to  the  consul  for  information.  He 
helped  me  to  find  a  room  which  he  did 
from  kindness,  not  merely  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  I  had  two  rooms  with  breakfast, 
service,  and  lights,  for  the  equivalent  of 
ten  dollars  a  month.  My  landlady  talked 
French  and  was  most  anxious  to  learn 
English,  so  we  exchanged  conversations. 
They  were  often' very  amusing.  Antwerp 
is  a  quaint  city  and  about  as  g^eat  a  con- 
trast to  our  American  ways  as  one  can 


find  abroad.  I  made  it  headquarters  for 
four  months,  going  from  there  to  other 
towns  and  cities.  Belgium  is  only  two- 
thirds  as  large  as  the  State  of  Maine,  so 
it  is  not  difficult  to  follow  such  a  plan. 

From  Belgium  I  went  to  France  by 
water,  landing  at  Havre.  I  made  Havre 
my  headquarters  for  ten  weeks,  living 
with  a  French  woman  who  spoke  such 
beautiful  French  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  her  talk,  and  it  was  one  of  which  she 
was  lavish.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
all  your  ideas  of  the  French  will  be  wrong. 
They  are  not  what  we  have  come  to  think 
them,  yet  I  ought  to  say  it  is  the  hardest 
country  for  a  woman  to  live  in  when 
alone.  Unless  she  has  a  maid  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  get  a  boarding-place 
in  a  good  family.  Living  in  Paris  is  very 
dear,  but  living  in  French  country  towns 
is  cheap,  very  cheap  where  Americans 
have  not  spoiled  the  people  by  paying 
twice  what  things  are  worth.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  tell  of 
the  living  there,  so  I  omit  all  details  which 
do  not  apply  to  the  subject  on  which  I  am 
writing. 

From  Havre  I  proceeded  to  London, 
and  I  was  in  London  four  months.  I  was 
not  there  half  long  enough  to  see  what  I 
wanted  to  see.  Living  in  London  may  be 
as  dear  as  one  wishes,  but  it  need  not  be 
as  dear  as  living  in  Boston.  The  best 
part  of  the  city,  from  the  social  point  of 
view,  is  the  West  End.  It  is  the  Court 
end  of  the  town.  I  had  a  room  with  much 
nicer  people  than  usually  let  rooms  in 
London,  and  had  the  best  of  service  from 
white-capped  maids ;  my  dinner  was  served 
me  in  my  room  by  a  man  servant,  and 
afternoon  tea  was  always  brought  at  four 
or  five  o'clock.  For  these  comforts  the 
charge  was  rarely  more  than  six  dollars  a 
week,  and  often  not  as  much  as  that. 
My  London  experience  was  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  my  travels.  The  English 
know  how  to  make  life  comfortable,  save 
that  their  rooms  are  never  warm.  I  ac- 
tually suffered  from  cold  while  I  was 
there.  Nearly  all  rooms  are  heated  by 
small  fire-places  and  soft  coal  is  the  fuel ; 
and  it  is  consequently  not  possible  to  be 
what  we  consider  comfortable. 

If  one  is  going  to  Europe  economically 
one  wants  to  begin  at  the  start.  Take  as" 
little  baggage  as  possible,  and  travel  by 
the  freight  steamers.  These  are  large, 
have  little  motion,  carry,  only  one  class  of 
passengers,  have  larger  cabins  than  the 
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regular  steamers  for  passengers,  set  a 
good  table,  and  have  ample  service. 
They  are  much  slower ;  but  you  probably 
wont  mind  that.  The  going  and  coming 
are  the  best  parts  of  the  tour,  and  on  fast 
lines  you  lose  all  this.  The  fare,  more- 
over, is  much  less.  My  ticket  home  was 
but  $42. 50.  I  had  a  cabin  to  myself,  and 
was  quite  as  well  satisfied  as  when  I  went 
the  other  way  on  a  ticket  which  cost  me 
$75.00,  and  had  the  difference  for  other 
things.  There  is  usually  a  nice  class  of 
passengers  who  choose  these  freight 
steamers.  Parvenues  never  do,  but  au- 
thors, artists,  and  other  men  and  women 
who  have  more  culture  than  dollars  are 
always  to  be  found  among  the  passengers. 
During  the  season  the  rates  are  higher 
than  a  little  earlier  or  later,  and  comfort 
is  less  the  rule.  There  are  no  more  ser- 
vants at  the  one  time  than  at  the'  other, 
and  service  must  be  harder  to  get.     Ser- 


vice is  a  very  necessary  thing  on  board 
ship,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  had  the  loss  is 
yours,  and  it  is  one  that  you  are  sure  to 
feel.  The  matter  of  baggage  is  impor- 
tant, because  it  is  a  constant  expense. 
The  ideal  way  to  go  abroad  would  be  to 
take  only  what  may  be  carried  in  the 
hand.  You  never  have  checks  for  trunks 
after  you  go  aboard  the  steamer.  You 
have  to  watch  your  baggage  every  where 
you  go,  and  this  is  a  strain  and  a  nuisance. 
You  pay  extra  for  it  many  times  when 
you  would  not  on  this  side,  and  that  makes 
a  further  expense.  It  is  possible  to  go  to 
Europe  very  cheaply,  though  that  involves 
some  discomfort;  but  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  spend  large  sums  to  go  and 
to  have  every  thing  that  we  have  come 
to  consider  necessary.  What  one  gains  is 
worth  some  sacrifice. 

Dora  M.  Morrell. 
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IT  HAS  frequently  been  remarked  that 
the  crowded  events  of  the  last  two 
years,  so  bewildering  to  the  national 
consciousness,  have  shaken  popular  faith 
in  many  a  policy  and  doctrine  that  was 
formerly  held  sacred.  This  has  been 
observed  with  joy  by  those  to  whom  any 
change  seems  progress,  and  with  painful 
foreboding  by  men  whose  pride  in  our 
past  history  is  less  than  their  confidence 
in  our  future.  There  is  room  for  both 
satisfaction  and  regret.  It  is  always  well 
for  truth  to  be  questioned — only  thus  can 
it  retain  its  vitality  —  and  whatever  truth 
there  is  in  the  old  doctrines  will  profit 
vastly  by  a  little  scepticism.  But  when 
that  scepticism  is  prompted  by  a  mere 
desire  for  change,  the  situation  is  not 
quite  so  encouraging. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  long  been  a 
phrase  to  conjure  with;  and  to  the 
majority  of  good  Americans  it  has  meant 
about  as  much  as  any  other  magic 
formula.  It  has  become  a  mere  supersti- 
tion, a  vagary  of  fanaticism.  And  now 
within  a  few  months  a  change  has  come ; 
the  doubt  that  is  bred  of  ignorance  has 
seized  upon  men's  minds,  and  we  hear  it 
said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  with  the 
swaddling-clothes  of  the  republic,  has 
been  put  away  forever.     It  may  then  be 


not  amiss  to  consider  with  due  calmness 
what  this  Doctrine  has  really  meant  to  us 
and  to  the  world,  and  how,  if  at  all,  it  has 
been  modified  by  recent  history. 

The  Doctrine  is  contained  in  two  pas- 
sages of  President  Monroe's  message  to 
Congress,  of  the  year  1823.  These  are 
allied  in  spirit,  but  widely  different  in  im- 
mediate purpose  and  application.  The 
first  was  directed  against  England  and 
Russia;  the  second,  in  strong  sympathy 
with  England,  against  the  continental  al- 
liance.    The  first  passage  is  as  follows  : 

« In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has 
given  rise,>> — the  respective  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  on  the  one  part  and 
the  governments  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  other,  upon  the  northwest  coast  of  the 
American  Continent, —  «and  in  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occa- 
sion has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a 
principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  main- 
tain, are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  colonization  by  any  European  powers.* 

This  portion  of  the  Doctrine  has  had  a 
curious  history.  In  Europe  it  was  greeted 
with  a  sneer,  as  an  exaiAple  of  American 
effrontery  and  presumption;  and  it  re- 
ceived no  respectful  consideration.      In 
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this  country  it  was  warmly  approved,  and 
has  since  been  earnestly  supported.  Its 
most  important  application  was  in  1845, 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  English 
colonization  in  California.  By  the  advice 
of  Secretary  Buchanan,  President  Polk 
then  declared  that  no  future  European 
colony  should,  with  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  be  established  on  any  part 
of  the  North  American  continent.  This 
limitation  to  North  America  was  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  California. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
that  it  is  not  a  principle  of  international 
law,  but  a  mere  policy  of  this  nation,  with- 
out other  justification  than  the  strength 
our  arms  can  g^ve  it.  And  this  seems 
true;  unless  we  include  under  the  term 
«law*^  the  primal  law  of  self-preservation. 
For  Monroe  in  1823  to  assert  that  these 
continents  were  no  longer  open  to  Euro- 
pean colonization  might  well  be  regarded 
by  foreign  critics  as  a  piece  of  pure  ef- 
frontery ;  for  there  was  yet  a  considerable 
territory  to  which  no  distinct  title  had 
ever  been  recognized.  The  truth  is  that 
American  self-interest  dictated  the  asser- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  young  republic 
had  not  yet  outgrown  its  fears  of  European 
tyranny;  and  truly  the  conduct  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  in  the  reaction  against  the 
revolutions  of  1821  was  sufficient  to  justify 
some  apprehension.  For  all  the  great 
powers  of  continental  Europe  were  banded 
together  for  the  suppression  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  Under  such  circumstances, 
Americans  might  well  feel  that  their  best 
interests  would  be  endangered  by  the  fur- 
ther presence  of  European  subjects  in  the 
New  World. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  a  firm  article 
in  the  political  creed  of  the  then  dominant 
political  party,  that  it  was  the  ^  manifest 
destiny*  of  this  country  to  expand  its 
boundaries  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  North  American  continent;  and  like 
their  successors  in  our  own  day,  these 
theorists  were  not  averse  to  lending  des- 
tiny a  helping  hand.  It  was  obvious  that 
every  new  European  encroachment  meant 
a  serious  hindrance  to  American  expan- 
sion and  was  thus  hostile  to  our  future 
welfare.  In  later  times  the  pro- slavery 
party  was  especially  desirous  of  south- 
ward expansion,  that  new  slave  States 
might  increase  the  party's  representation 
in  the  national  Senate.  The  climax  of 
this  way  of  thinking  was  reached  in  the 


notorious  Ostend  Manifesto,  in  which 
three  prominent  Democratic  politicians 
maintained  that  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation  from  serious  danger  would 
justify  the  United  States  in  the  forcible 
seizure  of  Cuba  from  the  Spaniards. 

We  observe  that  this  first  portion  of  the 
Doctrine  was  not  a  declaration  by  a  con- 
sciously strong  power,  but  an  evidence  of 
conscious  weakness.  The  early  statesmen 
of  this  country  were  firm  because  they 
knew  their  weakness, — because  they 
knew  that  to  waver  in  their  position  was 
to  be  swept  away  by  overmastering  forces. 
They  would  offer  resistance  at  the  first 
ditch,  that  they  might  not  be  driven  to 
the  last.  Not  that  they  meant  to  fight 
needlessly,  or  thought  to  fling  down  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance  to  all  Europe;  but 
they  were  prudently  determined  to  resist 
any  dangerous  aggression. 

In  the  third  place,  Monroe  and  his 
advisers  were  opposed  to  the  further 
extension  of  monarchical  government  in 
the  New  World,  because  they  believed  in 
democracy, — believed  themselves  to  be 
the  apostles  of  freedom, —  believed  that 
this  hemisphere  was  destined  to  be  the 
theatre  of  the  triumphant  realization  of 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  self- 
government  ;  and  so  they  were  unwilling 
that  the  domain  of  tyranny  should  be 
further  extended  within  these  divinely 
appointed  limits.  They  were  confident 
of  the  permanent  worth  of  our  republi- 
can institutions,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  era  when  their  beneficent  influence 
should  be  spread  abroad,  first  over  all 
America,  and  then  over  all  the  world, —  a 
sublime  faith,  with  which  the  political 
rou6s  of  the  present  age  can  have  little 
in  sympathy.  An  English  writer  is  cer- 
tainly wrong  in  saying :  ^  It  has  not  been 
the  least  of  the  errors  surrounding  the 
original  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  term  it  an 
anathema  against  kingship  in  America.* 
It  was  exactly  this,  though  it  was  much 
more. 

It  has  been  carelessly  assumed  by  some 
writers,  that  this  first  portion  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine, — the  forbiddance  of  Euro- 
pean colonization  in  America, — has  no 
present  application ;  since  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  New  World  is  subject  to  sov- 
ereign powers.  The  application  of  the 
principle  has  but  slightly  changed.  We 
cannot  suffer  any  European  nation  to  exact 
a  territorial  indemnity  from  any  Ameri- 
can state  on  any  ground  whatsoever;  and 
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we  are  further  prepared  to  contest  any 
unjust  claim  on  the  part  of  a  European 
government  to  any  American  territory. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  as  follows : 

<*  We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  those  powers  [of  the  Holy  Alliance] 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies 
or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we 
have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere. 
But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and 
whose  independence  we  have  on  great  consid- 
eration and  on  just  principles  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  controlling  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  Euro- 
pean power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mani- 
festation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward 
the  United  States. » 

This  passage  contains  two  declarations ; 
first,  that  the  United  States  will  not  inter- 
fere with  any  existing  dependency  of  a 
European  power;  second,  that  we  shall 
not  willingly  tolerate  the  oppression  or 
control  of  any  free  American  government 
by  a  European  power.  With  these  it  has 
been  customary  to  associate  a  much  older 
principle  of  our  national  policy. — non- 
intervention in  European  politics ;  a  prin- 
ciple which  therefore  demands  some 
attention  from  us  in  this  place. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  in 
this  policy  of  neutrality  there  was  no 
pious  self-denial, — as  if  in  the  goodness  of 
our  hearts  we  were  to  restrain  ourselves 
from  gain  that  might  otherwise  be  ours. 
It  was  a  dictate  of  •  mere  prudence,  to 
avoid  a  course  of  conduct,  in  which  there 
was  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose.  For  Europe  was  our  market,  and 
armed  alliance  with  one  great  power 
might  mean  a  cessation  of  commerce 
with  another;  while  in  the  event  of  un- 
successful war  the  consequences  to  the 
young  republic  might  be  serious  indeed. 
All  this  was  recognized  from  very  early 
times.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  led  to  the  severance  of  the  colonies 
from  Great  Britain,  that  in  their  state  of 
dependence  on  that  country  they  were 
continually  involved  in  European  wars, 
and  forced  into  conflict  with  nations 
against  which  they  had  no  gfround  for 
complaint  whatsoever.  If  this  was  keenly 
felt  by  men  who  still  recognized  ties  of 


allegiance  to  the  mother  country,  how 
much  more  forcibly  must  it  have  appealed 
to  citizens  of  free  America,  who  asked 
but  time  and  room  to  grow  in  un- 
trammelled strength. 

To  Washington,  however,  the  principle 
of  neutrality  owed  a  deeper  significance, 
—  that  freedom  from  political  connection 
with  any  European  power  was  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  our  national  inno- 
cence. With  due  pride  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  we  were  as  a  nation  better 
than  other  nations.  Our  whole  political 
character  was  stainlessly  white  beside  the 
foulness  of  governments,  which  could  be 
fitly  represented  by  such  men  as  Castle- 
reagh,  Talleyrand,  and  Metternich.  To 
enter  into  political  combination  with  these 
governments  was  to  besmirch  ourselves 
with  their  evil  influences,  to  the  ruin  of 
all  that  was  distinctively  worthy  in  our 
national  life. 

Let  us  repeat  that  the  American  policy 
of  non-intervention  in  European  politics 
is  one  of  national  prudence  rather  than  of 
self-sacrifice.  This  simple  truth  has  been 
all  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  Ameri- 
can scholars ;  and  they  have  argued  as  if 
our  conduct  in  this  regard  entitled  us  to 
grave  compensation,  namely,  to  the  non- 
interference of  European  powers  in  Ameri- 
can affairs.  This  position,  however,  is 
logically  absurd ;  it  is  absolutely  untena- 
ble ;  and  its  popular  acceptation  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted.  The  true  relation  be- 
tween these  two  great  principles  we  shall 
hereafter  examine.  At  present  it  may  be 
well  for  us  to  trace  very  briefly  the  im- 
portant events  which  led  up  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  latter  part  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The  history  of  continental  Europe  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  after  the 
final  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  is  marked  by 
a  series  of  democratic  uprisals,  followed 
by  oppressive  tyrannical  reactions.  The 
first  of  these  revolutions  broke  out  in 
Spain,  in  the  year  1820.  For  six  years 
the  misrule  of  Ferdinand  VII  had 
amounted  to  a  royalist  reign  of  terror. 
He  had  abolished  the  liberal  constitution 
of  1 812,  taking  the  government  from  the 
hands  of  a  Cortes,  and  restoring  all  the 
ancient  abuses  of  absolute  rule.  The 
American  colonies  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  Napoleonic  conquest  of  Spain  to 
assert  their  independence;  and  the  na- 
tional revenues  were  now  wasted  in  vain 
attempts  at  their  recovery.     At  last  came 
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a  popular  uprising,  which  succeeded  in 
reestablishing  constitutional  government. 
The  Cortes  was  restored  to  power,  and 
Ferdinand  was  held  practically  a  prisoner 
in  Madrid. 

This  successful  insurrection  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  movements  in  Portugal, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  the  monarchical 
governments  of  Europe  began  to  take  seri- 
ous alarm.  A  European  Congress  was 
convoked  by  Austria,  at  Troppau,  to  discuss 
the  situation.  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia 
(forming  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance),  with 
France  and  England,  were  represented. 
The  three  allied  powers,  against  the  pro- 
test of  England  but  with  the  consent  of 
France,  determined  to  intervene  in  Italy ; 
and  early  in  1821  an  Austrian  army  sup- 
pressed the  several  revolts  which  had 
occurred  there. 

In  October,  1822,  a  second  congress, 
meeting  at  Verona,  determined  —  once 
more  against  England's  protest  —  upon 
similar  intervention  in  Spain;  and  this 
mission  was  entrusted  to  France.  In  April, 
1823,  a  French  army  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  meeting  with  no  effectual  resist- 
ance entered  Madrid,  Seville,  and  Cadiz 
(whither  the  Cortes  had  carried  their  king), 
in  quick  succession;  and  on  the  first  of 
October  Ferdinand  was  released  and  re- 
stored to  his  former  absolutism. 

England's  formal  opposition  to  the  Holy 
Alliance  at  this  crisis  has  been  ascribed  to 
two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings  had  long 
since  been  repudiated  by  that  country; 
and  the  British  government  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  reactionary  designs  of 
continental  tyrants.  And  in  the  second 
place,  England  feared  that  her  commer- 
cial interests  might  be  seriously  endan- 
gered by  the  formidable  combination  of 
great  powers.  When,  finally,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona,  the  project  was  discussed, 
of  restoring  Spanish  rule  in  the  revolted 
colonies,  the  British  government  took  seri- 
ous alarm  and  cast  about  for  means  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  this  scheme. 
England  had  little  enough  sympathy  for 
the  Spanish- Americans, — indeed,  she  had 
not  yet  recognized  their  independence; 
but  their  commerce  in  a  state  of  freedom 
bade  fair  to  be  considerable,  and  seemed 
worth  at  least  a  diplomatic  struggle. 

In  the  United  States  apprehension  of 
the  possible  results  of  interference  in 
America  by  the  Holy  Alliance  became 
most  serious.     True,  Spain  as  a  neighbor 


could  never  be  formidable ;  but  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  the  powers  of  the 
Alliance  would  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  incurred  expense  by  seizing  upon  a 
great  portion  of  the  formerly  Spanish 
territory  for  themselves.  Furthermore, 
the  sympathy  of  this  country  with  the 
newly  liberated  peoples  was  profound 
and  powerful.  Their  independence  had 
been  formally  acknowledged,  and  the 
best  hopes  were  entertained  for  their 
future  prosperity. 

It  was  natural  that  at  this  juncture  the 
two  Anglo-Saxon  neutrals  should  look  to 
each  other  for  support.  Early  in  1823, 
Canning,  who  then  presided  at  the  Eng- 
lish foreign  office,  made  repeated  over- 
tures to  the  United  States  minister  Rush. 
Not  that  England  was  ready  to  undertake 
a  great  war,  even  with  American  aid, — 
for  the  bold  islanders  were  heartily  tired 
of  ^^  crusading  ^*  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Canning  even  declared  that  he 
would  take  no  forcible  step  to  prevent 
Spanish  reoccupation  in  America.  But, 
as  the  summer  advanced,  the  rapid  success 
of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  filled 
English  statesmen  with  dismay.  The 
conquest  of  Spanish  America,  and  its  par- 
tition among  the  allied  powers,  was  the 
next  item  in  the  programme  of  tyranny. 
Finally,  on  September  18,  Canning  pro- 
posed to  Rush  a  joint  convention  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  declaring 
openly  the  understanding  of  the  two 
countries  in  regard  to  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can question,  and  firmly  opposing  the 
continental  alliance.  To  this  proposal 
Rush  rightly  demurred,  as  American 
policy  forbade  such  an  *^  entangling 
alliance.*^  He  suggested  that  all  ends 
would  be  served  by  immediate  recogni- 
tion, by  England,  of  the  Spanish- American 
republics.  Then  the  two  countries  would 
stand  upon  common  ground,  and  thus 
have  a  true  basis  for  concerted  action. 
But  for  this  step  Canning  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared. 

Where  policy  forbade  joint  action,  our 
fathers  were  bold  enough  to  act  alone. 
With  the  advice  and  encouragement  not 
only  of  his  cabinet,  but  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  James  Madison,  President  Monroe 
included  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress the  passage  which  has  been  quoted. 
The  effect  was  immediate  and  far-reach- 
ing. European  statesmen  sneered,  but 
nevertheless  complied.  Against  the  op- 
position of  both  England  and  the  United 
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States,  the  scheme  of  South  American  re- 
conquest  became  impracticable.  Canning, 
for  his  part,  went  so  far  as  to  announce 
that  in  the  event  of  such  an  attempt  by 
the  continental  powers  he  would  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  South  American 
republics.  In  the  next  few  years  he  did 
recognize  them  all, — by  making  advan- 
tageous commercial  treaties  with  them. 

Of  the  two  statements  contained  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  first  is,  that  the  United  States  will 
not  interfere  with  the  existing  American 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
power.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  an  as- 
surance to  European  governments  that 
neither  our  republican  zeal  nor  our  ambi- 
tion for  enlarged  territories  shall  be  satis- 
fied at  their  expense.  It  is  a  limitation 
upon  the  American  <*  sphere  of  influence,* 
which  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
second  statement,  yet  to  be  considered. 

Now  at  first  glance  it  appears  that  this 
first  statement  has  been  absolutely  repu- 
diated. For,  at  the  outbreak  of  our  war 
with  Spain,  we  distinctly  announced  that 
misrule  in  Cuba  had  become  intolerable 
to  us,  and  we  actually  interfered  in  order 
to  liberate  a  Spanish  colony.  It  is  true, 
that  in  a  sense  the  letter  of  the  Doctrine 
was  respected.  For  the  decisive  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  declared  that  Cuba  ^<is 
and  ought  to  be  *^  free ;  so  that  it  was  not 
a  Spanish  colony,  but  a  free  state,  in 
whose  behalf  we  were  about  to  intervene. 
But  this  was  mere  political  display,  a 
piece  of  sheer  folly  which  has  never 
commanded  the  least  respect  from  think-  i 
ing  men.  Cuba  was  not  free,  and  is  not 
free. — and  will  not  be  free,  until  the 
Cubans  have  an  independent  government 
of  their  own.  Thus,  beyond  a  doubt,  our 
declaration  of  war  with  Spain  was  a  dis- 
tinct violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  far  the 
prestige  of  the  Doctrine  has  been  affected 
thereby. 

We  observe,  then,  that  our  interven- 
tion had  been  long  withheld,  and,  when 
finally  resolved  upon,  was  avowedly  the 
result  of  extreme  provocation;  so  that, 
though  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  departed 
from,  the  occasion  for  so  doing  was  held 
to  be  altogether  extraordinary.  It  thus 
appears  that  under  all  probable  contin- 
gencies the  validity  of  the  Doctrine 
remains  unimpaired.  Furthermore,  it 
was  protested  by  our  government,  that 
not  only  could  we  not  abide  the  con- 


tinuance of  misrule  in  Cuba,  so  near  oar 
borders,  but  our  own  selfish  interests 
were  constantly  being  assailed;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  <*  Maine  *  was  instanced 
as  a  culminating  example  of  American 
loss  through  the  insecurity  of  Cuban 
affairs.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  our 
interference  in  Cuba  was  not  a  trespass 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  immediate 
concerns. 

Still,  in  all  candor  we  must  admit  that 
neither  our  own  material  interests  nor 
even  the  spirit  of  wrathful  vengeance 
brought  this  country  into  war  with  Spain. 
The  former,  in  comparison  with  other  in- 
fluences, were  a  mere  pretext;  the  latter 
simply  precipitated  the  otherwise  inev- 
itable. Let  us  not  so  cheapen  our  past  as 
to  deny  that  our  interference  in  Cuba  was 
for  Cuba's  sake.  To  repeat :  Our  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Spain  was  a  distinct  vio- 
lation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  tmder 
provocation  so  extraordinary  that  the 
prestige  of  the  Doctrine  has  not  been  sen- 
sibly impaired. 

The  concluding  statement  of  the  Doc- 
trine is  that  the  United  States  will  not 
suffer  the  oppression  or  control  of  any 
American  state  by  a  European  power. 
We  have  already  shown  that  this  is  not  a 
logical  corollary  of  our  policy  of  non- 
interference in  European  affairs.  The 
question  thus  arises  as  to  its  true  justifica- 
tion, if  such  there  be.  This  question  we 
proceed  to  answer. 

There  is  a  certain  measure  of  justifi- 
cation in  that  right  of  self-preservation, 
which  has  already  been  urged  in  defence 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  Doctrine.  It 
was  evident  that  the  continued  success  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  in  its  policy  of  tyranni- 
cal interference  might  eventually  become 
dangerous  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
here  that  the  world-wide  epidemic  of 
revolutionary  democracy  had  broken  out, 
spreading  next  to  France  and  Poland, 
later  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece,  and  al- 
ready threatening  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  Prussia  and  Austria.  It  was  in 
great  measure  the  inspiration  of  our  deeds, 
that  had  roused  the  hopes  of  liberty-loving 
men  of  every  European  tongue ;  and  upon 
us  the  resentment  of  the  enemies  of  liberty 
must,  unless  soon  checked,  eventually 
fall.  Not  that  our  independence  or  our 
republican  institutions  could  ever  be  in 
danger ;  but  every  occasion  and  every  pre- 
text might  be  taken  for  our  humiliation. 
The  cause  of  the  Spanish-American  re- 
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publics  was  our  own.  They  had  followed 
in  onr  steps ;  and  disaster  to  them  meant 
eventual  shame  to  us. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the 
Doctrine  the  above  was  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient justification.  But  since  that  time 
the  power  of  the  United  States  has  so 
increased  that  our  safety  and  dignity  can 
no  longer  be  said  to  depend  on  the  main- 
tenance of  Spanish-American  freedom. 
Thus  the  office  of  protector,  assumed  for 
our  interests,  has  become  a  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility, dating  from  past  conditions, 
and  confirmed  only  by  an  unbroken  tradi- 
tion. The  responsibility  is  none  the 
lighter  on  that  account.  For  the  nation, 
like  the  individual,  has  its  honor  to  main- 
tain and  obligations  which  must  be  re- 
spected; it  cannot  act  on  principles  of 
mere  selfishness.  But  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  such  an 
obligation  depends  clearly  on  whether 
the  Doctrine  is  right. 

That  the  Spanish-American  republics, 
having  fairly  won  their  independence, 
ought  to  be  secure  in  its  possession,  few 
will  care  to  deny.  But  the  question  has 
repeatedly  been  raised ;  What  right  has 
this  country  to  pose  as  their  champion 
against  all  European  powers  ?  For  since 
steam  and  electricity  have  spanned  the 
Atlantic,  we  are  hardly  .closer  neighbors 
of  these  republics  than  are  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  ocean,  it  is  said,  is  a  mere 
geographical  boundary.  The  political  sys- 
tems of  the  earth  are  a  unity,  and  cannot 
be  parted  in  two  by  the  will  of  any  one 
power. 

We  answer  that  our  critics  have  over- 
stated their  case.  The  ocean  is  more 
than  a  boundary  line.  The  Spanish- 
American  republics,  like  ourselves,  have 
no  interest  in  the  rivalries  and  embroil- 
ments of  Europe.  They  do  form  a 
political     system    apart     from    that    of 


Europe.  Not  that  intimate  ties  be- 
tween the  two  are  lacking ;  but  they  are 
bonds  of  peace, — the  ties  of  social  and 
commercial  intercourse.  But  the  South 
American  republics  are  not  a  factor  in 
European  politics,  and  it  is  not  right  that 
they  should  become  such.  That  the 
United  States  in  particular  should  stand 
between  them  and  European  aggression 
is  not  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  authority, 
but  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  our  past 
history ;  and  we  can  forfeit  this  protector- 
ate only  by  abusing  it,  1.  e,,  by  attempting 
to  transform  it  into  an  imperial  suzerainty. 

Such  being  the  true  justification  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  it  is  easy  to  see  how  far 
it  may  be  affected  by  American  expansion 
or  by  a  policy  of  interference  in  Old  World 
politics.  Theoretically,  the  Doctrine 
would  not  be  affected  in  the  least;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  has  no  logical  depend- 
ence on  our  traditional  neutrality.  But 
practically  this  might  happen, — that  be- 
coming entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  world- 
wide political  system,  we  might  not  have 
our  hands  free  to  protect  South  American 
interests.  Our  entrance  upon  the  field  of 
European  diplomacy — say,  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance — would  only  temporarily 
disturb  the  balance  of  power ;  for  national 
power,  like  any  other  force,  tends  to 
seek  a  stable  equilibrium.  In  the  shifting 
change  to  new  international  relations,  war 
might  or  might  not  ensue ;  but  in  the  end 
a  new  equilibrium  would  be  reached,  in 
which  we  should  be  a  factor,  and  our  whole 
military  strength  would  be  exhausted  in 
the  mere  maintenance  of  our  position. 

In  a  word,  while  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  not  a  logical  corollary  of  our  neutral 
policy  in  European  affairs,  it  is  only  the 
latter  that  can  make  the  former  practi- 
cally effective. 

Theodore  de  Laguna. 

Oakland,  Cal. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


IN  COMING  to  a  knowledge  of  self,  man 
rises  above  the  lower  orders  of  crea- 
tion, and  occupies  the  unique  position 
which  this  peculiar  endowment  secures. 
Self-knowledge  is  something  more  than  a 
consciousness  of  the  passing  feeling  of  the 
moment,  or  the  desire  which  seeks  satis- 
faction, or  the  fancy  which  pictures  some 
alluring  object  of  pursuit,  or  the  will  which 


strives  after  self-assertion,  —  all  this  the 
animal  experiences  in  common  with  man. 
But,  to  know  the  inner  self  as  man  knows, 
signifies  a  critical  judgment  which  self  as 
the  knower  passes  upon  self  as  the  known. 
When  we  say  that  we  judge  ourselves,  or, 
putting  the  phrase  in  the  first  person,  I 
judge  myself,  we  find  in  this  simple  sen- 
tence the  philosophy  of  personality.    For, 
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the  subject  self  which  we  may  designate 
as  the  /  of  personality,  passes  in  review 
the  wishes,  desires,  the  motives  and  deeds 
of  the  object-self,  the  Me.  The  /possesses 
the  power  of  projecting  itself  without, 
where  from  the  standpoint  of  a  disinter- 
ested spectator,  it  regards  the  Me  with 
approval,  or  with  disapproval.  This  dual 
function  of  personality  is  vividly  illus- 
trated in  King  Richard's  soliloquy  upon 
Bosworth  field: 

■  O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afBict  me ! 
The  lights  burn  blue.    It  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
•     What  I  do  I  fear  myself?  there's  none  else  by: 
Richard  loves  Richard ;   that  is,  I  am  I. 
Is  there  a  murderer  here?    No;— Yes;   I  am: 
Then  fly,— What,  from  myself?  Great  reason :  Why? 
I^st  I  revenge.    What?    Myself  upon  myself? 
Alack!  I  love  m3r8elf.    Wherefore?  for  any  good 
That  I  myself  have  done  unto  pyself  ? 

0  I  no :    alas  I  I  rather  hate  myself, 
For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 

1  am  a  villain.    Yet  I  lie,  I  am  not. 

Pool,  of  thyself  i^peak  well:  —  Pool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  talc, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
.    .    .    There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And,  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me :  — 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself.* 

Here  Richard  is  envisaged  by  himself  in 
a  relation  which  renders  him  both  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused,  the  condemner  and 
the  condemned.  Such  an  understanding 
of  self,  stripped  of  all  illusions,  coming 
unfortunately  at  the  end  and  not  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  Richard  reaches 
all  too  late.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  import  that  one  should  early 
learn  the  lesson  of  self-knowledge.  It  is 
a  lesson  which  we  are  able  to  master  not 
so  much  through  mental  effort,  as  through 
the  earnest  disposition  to  deal  truly  with 
ourselves,  and  so  to  reach  a  just  estimate 
of  what  we  in  reality  are,  and  not  what 
we  fain  would  fancy  ourselves  to  be.  And 
this  end  we  are  able  to  attain,  when  the  I 
of  personality  is  willing  to  look  the  Me 
honestly  and  squarely  in  the  face,  and 
then  to  judge  righteous  judgment.  A 
false  estimate  of  self  is  not,  however,  so 
much  an  error  of  judgment  as  a  weakness 
of  character.  For,  it  is  manifestly  a  ten- 
dency of  human  nature  to  excuse  rather 
than  accuse  the  inner  self.  It  is  more 
convenient  to  condone  a  fault,  or  to  pal- 
liate an  indiscretion,  than  to  confess  that 
we  have  been  weak  or  in  the  wrong.  We 
shrink  from  recognizing  things  as  they 
are,  and  therefore  we  become  disloyal  to 
ourselves.  As  Socrates  has  aptly  put  it : — 
*  There  is  nothing  worse  than  self-decep- 


tion, when  the  deceiver  is  always  at  home 
and  always  with  you.*  This  disloyalty  to 
self  Plato  has  styled  the  ^  lie  in  the  soul.  * 
Such  a  lie  may  occur  in  reference  to  some 
particular  situation  with  which  we  are 
confronted,  or  it  may  become  a  confirmed 
habit  of  self-deception. 

As  to  a  particular  instance  in  which  we 
allow  a  lie  to  find  place  in  the  soul,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  have  done  something 
which  evidently  falls  below  the  standard 
of  manly  conduct.  We  do  not  dare  to 
face  our  own  disapprobation.  We  shrink 
from  seeing  ourselves  humiliated  in  our 
own  eyes.  The  feelings  of  the  self  as  cul- 
prit overmaster  the  judicial  sense  of  the 
self  as  judge,  and  we  seek  therefore  to 
excuse  the  wrong  whatever  it  may  have 
been ;  to  muster  an  array  of  argument  to 
the  support  of  our  action,  and  thus  we  be- 
come sophistical  with  ourselves.  Such  a 
course  not  only  indicates  a  weakness  of 
the  passing  moment ;  it  leaves  us  in  a  po- 
sition of  danger  as  regards  the  future,  for 
we  will  the  more  readily  drift  into  a  simi- 
lar error  from  the  very  fact  that  we  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  its  grave  nature.  If 
in  the  estimate  of  self,  we  are  casuistical, 
and  insist  that  we  are  strong  when  we  are 
weak,  that  we  have  acted  nobly  when  we 
have  acted  ignobly,  that  our  task  is  com- 
pleted when  we  have  left  it  half- 
completed,  then  we  are  leaving  a  weak 
spot  in  our  armor  which  some  future  crisis 
will  reveal.  A  knowledge  of  one's  limi- 
tations however  is  the  best  preparation 
for  overcoming  them.  If  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves,  and  unreservedly  allow 
that  at  the  testing  time  we  have  proved 
wanting,  and  have  failed  to  play  the  man. 
that  very  confession  will  in  itself  stir  us 
to  a  stouter  resistance  and  a  more  effectual 
effort.  Consciousness  of  failure  leaves 
our  spirits  in  a  state  of  unrest  until  the 
opportunity  arises  in  which  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  retrieve  the  past.  It  is  said  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  that  upon  one  occa- 
sion after  an  overwhelming  defeat,  he  re- 
marked :  ^*  We  have  been  beaten ;  but  we 
will  do  better  next  time.**  So,  in  reference 
to  the  various  defeats  which  come  to  us  in 
the  experience  of  life,  it  is  sheer  folly  to 
shut  our  eyes,  and  attempt  to  ignore  them, 
or  try  to  explain  the  disasters  so  as  to 
save  our  pride.  The  only  manly  course  is 
at  the  same  time  the  course  of  wisdom,  to 
discover  the  root  of  the  evil,  acknowledge 
it  to  ourselves,  and  proceed  uncompromis- 
ingly to  eradicate  it     Although  the  pon- 
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fession  of  the  real  cause  may  be  humiliate 
ing,  and  it  may  entail  untold  sacrifice  and 
effort  to  overcome  it,  nevertheless  it  is 
only  such  a  spirit  which  enables  one  in 
the  hour  of  defeat  to  plan  hopefully  for  a 
future  victory. 

It  is,  however,  not  merely  the  error 
which  may  occur  in  judging  certain  par- 
ticular acts  of  the  self  which  is  most  sub- 
versive of  character.  Rather  is  it  the 
habit  of  overestimating  self  all  along  the 
line.  There  is  danger  of  lapsing  into  a 
permanent  mood  of  self-complacency,  in 
which  state  of  mind  we  lose  all  idea  of 
perspective  and  due  proportion,  because 
we  see  ourselves  in  a  false  light.  The  I 
beholds  the  Me  of  magnified  dimensions 
which  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being 
in  an  unreal  atmosphere  which  distorts 
the  normal  vision.  There  is  no  longer 
openness  of  mind,  a  critical  discernment 
in  dealing  with  self.  There  are  resulting 
consequences  also  of  a  serious  nature. 
For  the  habit  of  entertaining  an  undue 
self-esteem  leads  to  a  lowering  of  one's 
moral  ideal.  It  is  the  consciousness  of 
distance  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal 
which  brings  self-condemnation.  It  is  the 
peculiar  function  of  the  I  of  personality  to 
hold  high  before  the  Me  the  standard  of 
right  conduct.  But,  when  a  complacent 
self-esteem  is  maintained  in  the  face  of 
unworthy  conduct,  there  follows  inevit- 
ably a  moral  gravitation,  inasmuch  as  the 
high  standard  is  lowered,  by  insensible 
degrees  it  may  be,  in  order  to  adapt  it 
more  conveniently  to  one's  habits  of  life. 
The  distance  therefore  between  the  self 
as  it  is.  and  the  self  as  it  ought  to  be,  is 
so  diminished  that  it  no  longer  causes  the 
deep  searchings  of  heart,  or  arouses  the 
indignation  of  an  accusing  conscience. 
We  save  our  self-respect,  but  at  a  tre- 
mendous sacrifice,  the  loss  of  our  ideal. 
Its  commands,  it  is  urged,  are  not  after 
all  so  imperative  as  to  outweigh  all  other 
considerations.  My  duties  must  not  be 
taken  too  seriously ;  this  sense  of  responsi- 
bility must  not  be  allowed  to  cast  a  shadow 
forever  athwart  the  bright  prospects  of 
life.  Thus  we  seek  to  stifle  any  feeling  of 
disapprobation  which  may  arise  in  our 
thoughts  concerning  the  inner  self,  but  we 
can  accomplish  this  only  when  the  subject- 
self,  the  rightful  revealer,  and  champion 
of  the  ideal,  becomes  indifferent  to  its 
high  vocation.  And  when  that  ideal  is 
once  given  a  secondary  place  in  our  esti- 
mation, it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 


restore  its  wonted  authority  and  sover- 
eign sway. 

There  is  moreover  a  tendency  in  human 
nature  to  grow  insensible  to  all  senti- 
ments which  in  one's  experience  have 
suffered  a  gradual  decline.  A  lower  stand- 
ard of  conduct  means,  therefore,  decreas- 
ing reverence,  and  decreasing  reverence 
means  increasing  indifference.  In  an  in- 
different state  of  mind  there  is  always 
found  a  recklessness  of  spirit;  one  acts 
upon  the  passing  impulse,  and  there  are 
no  restraining  considerations  to  give  him 
pause  either  before  the  act  or  after  it. 
As  he  does  not  forecast  the  possible  con- 
sequences, so  afterwards  the  consequences 
themselves  do  not  sufficiently  engage  his 
attention  as  to  disturb  his  equanimity  or 
to  suggest  a  passing  feeling  of  regret.  It 
is  well  to  emphasize  the  natural  evolution 
of  this  attitude  of  indifference  to  the  im- 
perative demands  of  the  high  principles 
of  morality,  and  mark  with  special  stress 
thp  fact  that  such  indifference  may  be 
traced  invariably  to  its  source,  an  undue 
self-esteem,  inasmuch  as  by  being  untrue 
to  ourselves,  we  become  less  sensitive  to 
the  imperious  claims  of  duty  and  less  ap- 
preciative of  the  worth  of  noble  manhood. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  we 
can  perhaps  better  understand  the  import 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  statement  that  ^*  the 
great  force  of  Puritanism  is  the  idea  of 
dealing  sincerely  with  one's  self,>^  and  he 
adds,  ^*  this  is  an  idea  which  is  rich  in 
the  latent  seeds  of  intellectual  promise.'^ 
There  is  in  this  regard  a  moral  health  ful- 
ness which  is  essential  to  true  intellectual 
progress.  Our  work  suffers  as  well  as  our 
character  when  we  are  not  brave  enough 
to  deal  sincerely  with  ourselves.  There 
must  be  clearness  of  vision  when  w^  look 
within.  Loyalty  to  self  is  the  foundation 
of  all  achievement.  It  makes  a  more 
thorough  scholar,  a  more  skilful  artisan, 
a  more  competent  lawyer,  a  more  capable 
physician,  but  above  all  a  truer  man. 

In  that  beautiful  old  story  of  Jason,  the 
deterioratioti  of  character,  and  the  disas- 
ters which  at  the  end  of  life  came  upon 
him  like  the  beating  of  angry  waves,  may 
all  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
remained  true  to  himself  and  the  high 
purpose  of  his  earlier  years.  Having  lost 
his  kingdom,  his  wife  and  his  children 
through  the  perfidy  of  Medea,  we  find 
him  broken-hearted  and  alone,  wandering 
aimlessly  about  the  world,  until  one  day 
as  he  came  to  the  sea  his  eyes  fell  upon 
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the  good  ship  Argo  stranded  upon  the 
shore.  In  the  contrast  between  the  deso- 
late wreck  before  him  and  the  memory  of 
its  former  glory,  he  no  donbt  recalled  the 
self  which  he  once  had  been,  and  the 
bright  promise  which  he  had  failed  to 
realize.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  myth  and 
fable  that  such  contrasts  confront  us ;  the 
sovereignity  of  the  true  self  must  in  every 
life  be  won  and  maintained  in  the  face  of 
all  self-delusion,  and  sophistry,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  seductive  glamor  and» 
glory  which  the  realization  of  a  false 
self  seems  for  the  time  being  to  assure. 
The  essential  feature  therefore  of  self- 
knowledge  is  that  disposition  which  con- 
sistently refuses  to  compromise  the  true 
self,  or  to  disregard  its  urgent  claims.  It 
will  not  do,  however,  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  failure  to  reach  a  true  valuation 
of  self  is  not  due  always  to  an  over- 
estimation.  In  some  natures  the  I  in- 
stinctively distrusts  the  Me,  becoming 
captious  in  its  criticism,  and  unjust  in  its 
condemnation.  The  Self,  as  Judge,  thus 
becomes  mercilessly  severe.  The  scales 
of  justice  may  be  weighted  on  the  one 
side  as  well  as  the  other,  and  in  either 


case  justice  itself  miscarries.  When  the 
self  is  habitually  underestimated,  there  is 
naturally  a  resulting  lack  of  confidence 
and  a  loss  of  self-poise.  The  ideal  seems 
unrealizable,  inasmuch  as  the  possibilities 
of  the  self  seem  so  insignificant ;  and  this 
ideal  moreover  is  often  interpreted  in  so 
quixotic  and  strained  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der the  goadings  of  an  over-wrought  con- 
science irritating  and  depressing.  While 
an  overestimate  of  self,  we  have  found, 
tends  to  lower  the  ideal,  on  the  other 
hand  an  underestimate  of  self  tends  to 
distort  the  ideal.  In  either  case  a  com- 
plete self  realization  is  frustrated. 

Introspection  which  has  become  morbid 
may  be  corrected,  however,  by  objectify- 
ing the  inner  self  through  outer  deeds,  for 
it  is  after  all  by  self-activity  that  we  reach 
a  true  self-knowledge.  There  is  an  old 
Italian  proverb  which  well  expresses  the 
normal  relation  between  self-knowledge 
and  effort.  <^  See  well  to  your  girths  and 
then  ride  on  boldly.*  Of  what  avail  the 
tightened  girth,  if  we  have  no  spur  for  the 
steed,  and  no  spirit  of  brave  endeavor? 

John  Grier  Htbben. 

Princbtoit,  N.  J. 
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IF  ONE  were  to  undertake  to  remove 
obstacles  from  the  way  of  just  appre- 
ciation of  a  notable  poem,  book,  or 
painting,  he  would  be  considered  to  do  a 
good  work,  and  help  the  cause  of  progress. 
Have  we  not  heard  in  late  years  the 
praises  of  Herrick,  of  Lovelace,  of  Omar 
Khayyam?  And  are  we  not  now  being 
told  that  Byron  should  be  read  over  again, 
with  new  sympathy  ?  To  do  battle  with 
prejudice,  to  advance  right  ideas,  and  to 
open  men's  eyes  to  truth,  are  surely  means 
of  furthering  mankind;  so  to  persuade 
any  to  look  with  clear  eyes  at  the  greatest 
of  books,  the  noblest  classic  of  humanity, 
would  be  worth  while.  To  do  this  tho- 
roughly and  effectively,  on  a  large  scale, 
is  a  huge  labor;  and  he  is  a  rash  person 
who  imagines  himself  equal  to  such  a 
task.  Yet  we  have  ventured  to  note  here 
a  few  points  that  may  prove  helpful  in 
this  direction. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  are  sold  than 
of  any  other  book,  and    that    they  are 


found  in  nearly  all  homes,  as  well  as  in 
the  churches  and  Sunday-schools,  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  any  thorough  and 
appreciative  way  is  generally  neglected. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Book  is,  to  speak 
plainly,  absolutely  appalling  in  its  extent. 
Biblical  misquotations  and  blunders  of 
statement  and  reference  are  widespread 
among  writers,  newspapers,  public  speak- 
ers, and  conversers.  It  constantly  ap- 
pears that  large  numbers  of  otherwise 
intelligent  people,  when  they  refer  to  the 
Bible,  are  drawing  upon  early  impressions, 
upon  Sunday-school  training,  and  upon 
very  vague  information.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  our  great  men,  such  as 
Charles  Dana,  Webster,  and  Rufus  Choate, 
have  acknowledged  that  they  owed  much 
to  study  of  the  Bible,  apart  from  the  re- 
ligious element  in  it;  and  even  Walt 
Whitman  and  Swinburne  have  been  much 
indebted  to  this  powerful  book.  It  seems 
strange  therefore  that  this  great  educator, 
this  mass  of  literary  beauty  and  strength, 
should  be  overlooked  by  those  who  wish 
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to  shine  in  letters,  in  public  life,  or  in  so- 
ciety. 

All  who  reflect  on  the  subject  can  testify 
that  we  meet  with  various  reasons  for  not 
reading  the  Scriptures.  A  very  common 
one  is,  that  they  deal  with  ancient  times, 
and  not  with  modem  life.  But  if  we  look 
into  this  objection,  with  even  a  little  care, 
we  see  that  it  loses  force,  on  account  of 
the  attitude  of  the  same  classes  to  by-gone 
days  in  regard  to  other  reading  and  enter- 
tainment. These  critics  revel  in  Scott, 
Dumas,  and  Hugo,  many  of  whose  works 
deal  with  times  long  past.  The  material 
of  Dickens's  greatest  story,  *  The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities, » is  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  while  Charles  Reade's  <*The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth  *  is  set  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  Stevenson's  *  Black  Arrow* 
carries  us  back  several  hundred  years. 
*Quo  Vadis*  and  ^Ben  Hur*  are  stories 
of  the  first  century ;  while  George  Ebers's 
very  celebrated  and  widely-read  books 
have  to  do  with  the  Egypt  of  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  multitude  of  popular  books  that  have 
their  scenes  in  the  past,  either  near  or 
very  remote.  Yet  few  readers  complain 
of  this  fact ;  they  simply  allow  the  writer 
to  transfer  them  in  imagination  to  any 
age  or  clime,  and  follow  his  story  with  in- 
terest. 

When  we  consider  this  subject  in  con- 
nection with  dramatic  literature  we  recall 
that  Shakespeare  takes  his  readers  to 
Troy,  to  ancient  Britain,  to  old  Rome, 
without  demur  on  their  part.  Hugo's 
dramas  deal  with  the  Middle  Ages;  while 
the  past  provided  material  for  Comeille, 
Racine,  Ben  Jonson,  Webster,  Marlowe, 
and  the  majority  of  the  greater  dramatists 
of  England,  Prance,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
Yet  those  who  are  interested  in  reading 
or  seeing  the  drama  never  complain  of 
the  difficulty  of  appreciating  these,  be- 
cause they  deal  with  days  gone  by. 
Further,  there  are  few  operas  of  the 
higher  class  that  have  themes  chosen 
from  modem  times;  those  of  Wagner 
usually  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  while 
•Faust*  belongs  to  the  same  period. 
Vidal,  who  is  one  of  the  two  greatest 
French  composers,  has  the  scenes  of  his 
latest  opera  in  the  days  of  Attila.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  poetry ;  Tenny- 
son's •  Idylls  of  the  King  *  take  us  back 
to  the  court  of  King  Arthur ;  while  Swin- 
burne's «Atalanta  in  Calydon**  belongs 
both  in  substance  and  form  to  Greece. 


Many  of  Matthew  Amold*s  poems  and 
Andrew  Lang's  sonnets  are  upon  ancient 
subjects,  while  Browning  sets  his  poems 
largely  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  in  antiquity. 

Intelligent  people  not  only  yield  them- 
selves to  the  spell  of  these  geniuses, 
but  they  make  the  exertion  to  read 
<* Lohengrin*  or  ^Quo  Vadis,*  or  what- 
ever story  or  opera  or  poem  interests 
them,  and  to  get  an  idea  of  the  geography 
of  the  country,  the  customs  of  the  people, 
the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  the  scenes 
are  placed,  so  that  they  may  understand- 
ingly  read  or  listen.  Thousands  of  people 
took  the  trouble,  after  Hall  Caine  became 
famous,  to  search  for  information  about 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  to  find  out  what  a 
Manxman  is,  who  previously  had  very 
shadowy  ideas,  if  any  at  all,  upon  these 
subjects ;  but  they  would  think  it  a  burden 
to  be  asked  to  look  into  a  treatise  on  the 
Hittite  Empire,  because  that  is  referred 
to  in  the  Bible.  Yet  the  Hittites  have 
performed  a  much  more  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world  than  have  Manx- 
men. These  statements  indicate  clearly 
that  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  failure 
to  study  the  Scriptures,  simply  because 
they  deal  with  past  times.  To  be  consist- 
ent, these  objectors  should  refuse  to 
read  or  listen  to  any  book,  novel,  drama, 
opera,  or  poem  that  does  not  deal  with 
the  present;  and  to  be  very  consistent 
they  should  not  read  anything,  even  a 
newspaper,  because  to-day's  paper  tells 
of  what  happened  yesterday. 

A  further  objection,  in  some  minds,  is 
that  our  English  Bible,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  161 1,  is  written  in  the  style  of  a 
former  age;  but  the  same  hindrance  is 
found  in  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  who 
died  in  161 6.  When  the  Bible  uses  the 
word  *^  prevent,**  not  in  our  modern  sense 
of  *^to  hinder,*  but  in  the  old  meaning  of 
«to  go  before,*  or  the  word  <*let*  with 
the  significance  of  ^  hinder,*  and  not  *  per- 
mit,* it  is  well  to  learn  that  much  old  Eng- 
lish, and  get  a  lesson  in  the  changes  in  a 
great  living  language.  There  are  few 
such  obsolete  words  in  King  James's  Ver- 
sion, and  many  of  these  have  been  mod- 
ernized in  the  Revised  Version.  The  old 
forms  of  speech  interfere  but  little  with 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures;  most 
of  the  language  is  perfectly  simple  and 
clear,  and  our  version  is,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  finest  literary  product  of  the  English 
tongue.  Swinburne,  who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  stylists,  speaks  with 
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unbounded  admiration  of  <*the  divine 
English  of  the  New  Testament.  *>  When 
one  is  reading  the  English  Bible,  his  mind 
is  receiving  the  finest  and  strongest  ex- 
pressions into  which  our  noble  language 
has  ever  been  wrought.  From  the  merely 
literary  point  of  view,  as  a  matter  of  style, 
the  Bible  comes  first,  with  Milton  second, 
Shakespeare  third,  and  all  the  rest  a  long 
way  after.  In  regard  to  the  objection  to 
terms  in  the  Scriptures  that  are  strange  to 
us  in  these  times,  it  may  be  replied  that 
everybody  reads  Kipling,  and  no  one  com-^ 
plains  that  he  constantly  introduces  Hin- 
du words,  which  only  a  few  returned 
missionaries  in  America  can  understand. 
There  are  few  noted  writers  in  our  day 
who  do  not  use  words  or  allusions  that 
compel  readers  to  turn  to  dictionary  and 
encyclopaedia.  Therefore  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  logical  to  lay  aside  the  Scriptures  on 
this  account,  and  yet  praise  other  volumes 
equally  difficult. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Scriptures 
are  not  interesting,  because  the  phrases 
are  hackneyed,  and  the  material  is  famil- 
iar to  most  of  us  from  childhood.  But 
indeed  it  may  be  true  that  good  strong 
sentences  that  are  well  known  lose  power 
only  through  want  of  attention  and  feeling 
on  the  reader's  part.  Any  great  poem 
may  become  so  familiar  that  if  glanced  at 
carelessly  one  may  miss  its  charm;  but 
that  is  the  reader's  fault.  It  has  been 
said,  that  if  one  cannot  read  over  again 
Shelley's  « Skylark*  and  Keats's  « Ode  to 
a  Nightingale,*  with  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation, he  had  better  pray  for  a  cleaner 
spirit.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  when 
one  cannot  constantly  find  new  beauties 
in  Shakespeare,  he  may  suspect  that  his 
mind  is  failing  him.  Surely  the  sweet  old 
songs  and  national  airs  never  grow  trite 
to  those  who  have  hearts.  Though  the 
familiar  expressions  of  the  Bible  may  have 
the  sound  and  look  of  being  commonplace, 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  them  need  never 
lose  freshness.  This  difficulty  is  to  be 
overcome  by  earnest  attention  to  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  the  volume.  One 
ought  never  to  tire  of  the  scent  of  roses, 
and  so,  of  truth,  nobly  expressed,  there 
need  be  no  weariness. 

That  the  matter  of  the  Bible  has  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  very  familiar,  is  true. 
The  general  drift  of  the  history  we  all 
recognize ;  but  one  does  not  know  Shake- 
speare who  is  acquainted  only  with  the 
outline  of  the  stories  he   tells.      In  that 


case,  the  prose  version  of  these,  by  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb,  would  be  all  there  is  to 
the  matchless  dramatist;  while  we  agfree 
that  these  tales  are  but  a  very  small 
part  of  his  vast  work.  So  the  knowledge 
of  the  bare  historical  outline  of  the  Script- 
ures is  a  meagre  fragment  of  the  Book. 
There  are  a  thousand  other  elements,  and 
he  would  be  a  rash  person  who  would 
suppose,  or  claim,  that  he  had  exhausted 
the  power  and  beauty  of  all  these. 

The  Scriptures  are  often  neglected  be- 
cause in  them  are  miraculous  elements, 
which  seem  remote  from  ordinary  experi- 
ence ;  but  this  difficulty  may  be  lightened 
a  little  by  considering  that  most  of  the 
great  things  of  life  are  foreign  to  our  rou- 
tine, and  that  startling  events  are  only 
sporadic  and  occasional  in  any  neighbor- 
hood. Furthermore,  we  read  of  the  mar- 
vels of  science,  of  the  development  of  the 
world,  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  of 
geological  ages,  of  the  formation  of  coal, 
of  the  wonders  of  electricity,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  matters  outside  the  usual.  And 
many  read,  without  offence,  novels  that 
contain  incidents  that  never  happened, 
and  never  could  have  happened. 

It  is  objected  again,  that  the  Bible  is 
difficult  reading;  and  in  a  degree  this  is 
true.  It  is  not  so  merely  to  get  the  drift, 
but,  to  master  it,  that  it  is  difficult.  How- 
ever, the  same  condition  holds  in  regard 
to  everything  else  in  the  world  that  is 
worth  doing ;  as  it  is  not  easy  to  do  right, 
to  earn  a  living,  to  love  mankind  in  spite  of 
sins  and  crimes,  to  be  socially  refined,  to 
attain  knowledge,  to  achieve  the  mastery 
of  any  business,  art,  or  profession ;  and  so, 
to  admit  that  to  get  a  good  vital  knowledge 
and  grasp  of  the  Bible  is  difficult  is  sim- 
ply to  affirm  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  hard 
attainments  of  life. 

There  are  a  few,  at  least,  who  neglect 
the  Bible  because  it  is  a  serious  book. 
But  they  read  history,  which  is  serious, 
read  many  extremely  tragic  novels,  much 
pathetic  poetry,  and  listen  to  tearful 
dramas.  Since  life  is  not  all  fun,  we 
must  deem  it  weakness  to  shrink  from  the 
consideration  of  the  important  questions 
of  life.  Most  of  the  material  in  news- 
papers is  grave  enough,  yet  this  is  read ; 
and  men  discuss  questions  of  politics, 
statecraft,  ethics,  and  public  interests  gen- 
erally, no  matter  how  solemn  in  them- 
selves or  in  their  issues.  And  few  would 
care  to  enter  a  protest  against  any  other 
book,  or  affair  of  life,  that  it  was  serious 
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lest  their  friends  might  esteem  them  of 
frivolous  mind. 

We  must  believe  that  the  Bible  is  ne- 
glected by  certain  classes  simply  because 
they  do  not  realize  what  it  is.  They  have 
an  impression  that  it  is  a  fetish,  a  super- 
stition, an  outworn  and  foreign  writing, 
suited  to  the  ancients,  to  Asiatics,  to 
monks,  to  sick  people,  perhaps  only  to 
controversial  persons.  While  it  is  indeed 
the  most  living  of  all  books,  charged  with 
more  power — more  dramatic,  more  poetic, 
more  graphic — than  all  others,  it  is  the 
most  applicable  of  all  volumes  to  life,  to 
the  heart,  and  to  the  conscience.  If  mod- 
ern civilization  were  unacquainted  with  it, 
and  it  were  just  now  discovered,  scattered 
abroad,  advertised  and  commented  upon, 
it  would  make  the  most  tremendous  lit- 
erary sensation  that  has  startled  and  en- 
thralled the  world. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  hindrance  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  Scriptures  to  read 
them  as  a  mere  dull  task.  The  manner 
of  some  is  to  hurry  over  a  certain  number 
of  verses,  to  get  done  with  them ;  and  this 
is  about  as  profitable  as  to  turn  a  Buddhist 
prayer- wheel  with  a  crank.  We  can  for- 
give children  for  anxiously  aiming  to  get 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  lesson;  but  older 
people  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
read  for  profit,  to  get  the  spirit  and  essence 
of  a  book. 

It  may  be  thought  to  be  an  obstacle 
that  many  of  us  have  in  childhood  been 
forced  to  learn  something  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  they  are  therefore  associated 
with  dull  drill,  when  we  wished  to  play. 
Bjrron  asserted  that  Horace  had  been 
ruined  for  him  by  having  used  his  lyrics 
as  a  text-book ;  but  this  always  seemed  to 
us  an  indication  of  a  rather  petulant  frame 
of  mind.  We  recall  that  Ruskin  was  com- 
pelled in  childhood  to  learn  long  passages 
of  the  Bible,  and  he  attributes  many  be- 
neficent results,  mental  as  well  as  moral, 
to  that  discipline. 

The  mere  material  make-up  of  the  usual 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  real  impedi- 


ment in  the  way  of  their  appreciation. 
Spurgeon  said  that  he  always  had  a 
grudge  against  the  men  who  chopped  the 
Bible  into  verses.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
cause  for  grudge;  we  believe  that  the 
Scriptures  ought  to  be  bound  in  the  same 
fashion,  and  printed  on  the  same  kind  of 
paper,  as  any  other  book.  There  ought 
to  be  a  good  solid  page,  instead  of  the 
double  columns,  and  the  books,  or  at  least 
sets  of  books,  should  be  printed  in  sepa- 
rate volumes,  so  that,  to  the  eye,  the 
Bible  would  seem  like  other  writings. 

There  should  be  a  popular  understand- 
ing in  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
is  a  collection  of  books,  that  there  are 
histories,  ethics,  prophesy,  poetry,  biog- 
raphy, all  together.  The  knowledge 
should  get  abroad  that,  entirely  apart 
from  any  theories  about  the  Bible  or  its 
religious  teaching,  judged  as  other  books 
are  judged,  it  has  all  the  elements  of 
greatness.  People  should  be  persuaded 
to  come  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  epic  of  Job  is  a 
poem  as  lofty  as  the  Iliad ;  that  the  Psalms 
are  the  sweetest  and  most  universally 
popular  songs  ever  written ;  that  the  Pro- 
verbs are  the  most  compact  body  of  prac- 
tical counsel  ever  put  together ;  that  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are  amaz- 
ingly brilliant  and  condensed  annals  of 
nations,  with  the  story  of  the  beginning 
of  the  world  and  the  early  progress  of 
mankind ;  that  the  prophets  most  power- 
fully apply  noble  ideals  and  great  moral 
principles,  with  statesman-like  breadth 
and  insight,  to  the  government  and  guid- 
ance of  nations,  and  to  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals ;  that  the  four  biographers  of  Jesus 
give  a  divinely  perfect  picture  of  an  in- 
comparable life ;  that  the  Epistles  expound 
and  apply  with  unrivalled  force  and  clear- 
ness g^eat  spiritual  ideas;  and  that  the 
closing  Book  of  Revelation  surpasses,  in 
sombre  power  and  grandeur,  even  the 
great  work  of  Dante. 

Calvin  Dill  Wilson. 

Franklin,  Ohio. 
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Our  Change         With    OUT    next    issue   we 
of  TUie  propose  to  change  the  title 

of  the  Self  Culture  Magazine  to  the 
Modern  Culture  Magazine.  We  do  so 
with  some  reluctance,  since  in  making  the 
alteration  we  part  with  an  old. and  now 
familiar  designation,  under  which  for  five 
years  we  have  not  only  prospered  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  but  have  had  the 
most  agreeable  relations  with  our  myriad 
friendly,  courteous,  and  most  appreciative 
readers.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
we  make  the  change  ?  Partly  from  a  mis- 
conception, in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  we  are  making  new  friends, 
of  the  aim  and  character  of  the  Magazine, 
—  some  mistaking  the  periodical  for  one 
devoted  to  physical  culture;  and  partly 
from  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the 
publication,  which  in  its  inception  was  de- 
signed to  address  those  chiefly  who  sought 
to  educate  themselves  by  self-effort,  and 
with  whose  laudable  design  we  were  and 
continue  to  be  in  hearty  sympathy.  Hav- 
ing, with  the  passing  successful  years, 
developed  and  expanded  from  this  early 
and  tentative  stage  in  our  career,  the  mo- 
ment has  now  been  thought  propitious 
for  making  the  change  in  our  title  which 
we  here  announce. 

The  substitution  of  the  new  name  for  the 
old  will,  without  parting  entirely  from 
our  former  desigpiate  title,  mark  the  ad- 
vance to  an  era  distinctively  characterized 
as  one  enriched  by  *  modern  culture  ^>  in 
every  department  of  human  enterprise 
and  thought, — an  era  in  which  we  pro- 
pose that  the  Magazine  shall  greatly  ex- 
tend the  service  it  has  hitherto  tendered 
to  its  readers,  and  thus  hope  to  earn,  in  a 
larger  degree  than  ever,  the  hearty  en- 
couragement and  substantial  support  of 
numberless  appreciative  and  interested 
friends.  The  change  of  title,  it  is  hoped, 
will  commend  itself  to  all,  and  none  the 
less,  it  is  believed,  to  those  who  have 
been  our  patrons  in  the  past,  and  whose 
suffrages  we  continue  to  bespeak ;  while  it 
will  enable  its  owners  more  effectively  to 
assert  for  the  Monthly  that  place  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  great  Magazines  and  Reviews 
of  the  day  which  its  aims  and  achieve- 
ments have  admittedly  won  for  it. 

It  is  thought  proper  to  add  that  the 
change  of  title  denotes  no  change  in  the 
character  or  policy  of  the  Magazine,  which 
will  continue  to  be  conducted  on  former 
lines.  As  heretofore,  it  will  be  the  organ 
of  no  party  or  creed ;  the  paramount  aim 
of  its  owners  and  conductors  being  to 
make  the  publication  a  Magazine  for 
every  thoughtful  and  well-ordered  home, 
while  seeking  to  promote  independence 
in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  interest 
in  literary  questions,  and  an  intelligent 
concern  for  all  that  makes  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  people  and  the  material  and 
social  advancement  of  the  Nation. 


The  KaUer  and  The   Emperor   William   of 
the  Croum        Germany    has    celebrated 

Prince  of  >.-i_  •  i?  /•    ^, 

Germany  ^^^    COmmg  of  age    of    the 

Crown  Prince  with  royal 
festivities  in  Berlin,  in  which  the  youth's 
godfather,  the  aged  Emperor,  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary,  took  an  inter- 
ested part.  The  occasion  was  marked  by 
an  outburst  of  loyal  congratulation  on  the 
part  of  the  German  people,  who  manifest 
great  interest  in  the  young  heir-apparent 
and  like  his  manly,  military  bearing  as 
well  as  his  thoughtful,  studious  habits. 
They  naturally  also  feel  grateful  for  what 
the  Kaiser  has  done  in  raising  the  nation 
to  great  industrial  and  commercial  heights 
and  to  a  remarkable  status  as  a  Continental 
world-power.  The  gains  of  the  German 
Empire  in  the  past  thirty  years  have  been 
phenomenal.  Within  this  period  her 
material  prosperity  has  risen  with  leaps 
and  bounds,  while  she  has  added  fully  fif- 
teen millions  to  her  population  since  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  and  seen  an  era  of 
splendid  economic  expansion.  The  vol- 
ume of  her  foreign  commerce  has  gone  on 
increasing  in  the  same  gratifying  ratio, 
while  she  has  set  herself  the  ambition  to 
become  a  great  maritime  and  colonial 
power.     In  1871,  as  it  has  been  said.  Im- 
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perial    Unity   was    the   cry;    to-day   the 
watchword  is  Imperial  Expansion. 


The  Demand  on  The  Turk,  though  he  has- 
Turkey  ^ens  to  the  grave  of  Islam- 

ism,  in  the  meanwhile  fails  to  respect 
the  comity  of  nations.  Having  by  his 
tyranny  during  the  Armenian  massacres 
of  1895  destroyed  the  property  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries  at  Marash  and  at  the 
Euphrates  College  at  Harpoot,  his  Gov- 
ernment dallies  in  the  matter  of  making 
restitution,  though  the  claim  is  admitted 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  as  just.  Prom- 
ises of  payment  have  even  been  made 
by  the  Sultan,  as  well  as  by  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  yet  the  money 
has  not  been  paid  over  nor  has  restitution 
in  any  form  been  made.  The  difficulty 
appears  to  be,  not  so  much  a  question  of 
raising  the  money — for  the  claim  is  only 
$100,000 — as  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  recognize  the  just- 
ness of  the  claims  of  other  nations,  the 
property  of  whose  missionaries  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  same  time  as  that  of  ours. 
Hence  the  Turk's  unwillingness  to  meet 
the  United  States  claims,  for  to  meet  our 
bill  would  mean  the  meeting  of  all  —  a 
matter  the  Sultan  shrinks  from  doing, 
both  from  Oriental  shiftlessness  and  from 
an  impoverished  treasury.  The  case  can 
be  met.  it  is  supposed,  only  by  coercion, 
and  coercion  practically  means  the  seizing 
of  a  custom-house  at  some  port  in  Turkey, 
or  the  presence  in  the  Dardanelles  of  a  few 
United  States  cruisers  with  the  threat  of 
bombardment.  Neither  resort  is  pleasant 
for  our  diplomats  to  contemplate,  but  the 
latter,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  levity, 
would  be  fun  for  our  sailors. 


€)pen4ng  of  the     To  those    going    Europe- 
rari4t  Expo-      wards  for  the  present  sum- 
*^  mer  the  drawing  card  will 

undoubtedly  be  the  Paris  Exposition. 
For  an  international  show  of  this  sort,  on 
a  colossal  and  grandly  artistic  scale,  the 
beautiful  French  capital  can  always  be 
trusted  to  excel  any  other  city ;  while  no 
people  understand  better  than  the  French 
how  to  give  eclat  to  such  affairs  by  the 
organizing  of  f^tes,  carnivals,  and  revels. 
In  her  arrangements  for  the  exhibits,  to 
represent  the  art,  science,  agriculture,  in- 
vention, and  manufacture  of  the  chief 
world  Powers,  the  French  Commissioners 
have  spent  money  lavishly  as  well  as  ex- 
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pended  enormously  of  energy  and  labor. 
The  area  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Exposition  far  exceeds  that  of  the  year 
1889,  while  portions  of  the  park  of  Vin- 
cennes,  lying  outside  the  city,  have  been 
utilized  as  annexes  for  the  display  of  the 
more  cumbrous  exhibits.  Abundant  are 
the  fiacilities  for  transportation  about  the 
grounds,  and  in  some  cases  ingenious 
are  the  devices  for  saving  the  visitor 
from  undue  weariness.  But  it  is  in  the 
exhibits  themselves,  which  represent  the 
industry,  the  invention,  or  the  art  taste 
of  the  world  of  to-day,  that  Paris  has  most 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  great  show, 
whatever  illusion  her  rulers  may  be  under 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  Exposition  in  pro- 
moting peace  and  good  will  among  the 
nations.  The  United  States  have  to  a 
marvellous  extent  contributed  to  the  dis- 
play and  made  a  most  impressive  and 
unique  exhibit.  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Austria,  as  well  as  England 
and  her  colonies,  are  also  attractively  rep- 
resented, as  are  China  and  Japan,  and 
some  of  the  more  interesting  of  Oriental 
nations.  In  its  educational  aspects,  and 
as  a  means  of  keenly  whetting  the  intelli- 
gent interest  and  curiosity  of  visitors  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  activities  of  the 
age,  the  Exposition  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
immense  advantage,  apart  from  what  is 
claimed  for  it  in  abolishing  discord  among 
the  nations  and  heralding  an  era  of  peace. 


The  Indian 
Watnine 


Most  calamitous  is  the  re- 
currence of  famine  in  In- 
dia, the  extent  and  severity  of  which  is 
this  season  appalling.  Of  the  965,000 
square  miles  of  British  possessions  in  In- 
dia it  is  computed  that  nearly  half  of 
this  vast  area  is  affected  by  the  drought 
which  has  occasioned  the  famine,  and  that 
a  population  of  close  upon  60,000,000  is 
affected  by  this  grievous  human  and 
economic  scourge.  The  cause  of  these 
disastrous  periodic  famines,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  is  the  failure  of  the  mon- 
soons to  bring  rain  at  the  season  when  it 
is  sorely  needed  by  the  ryot  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  a  failure  which,  in  spite  of  the 
herculean  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  artificial  irrigation  and  promote 
other  measures  of  relief,  desolates  whole 
regions  and  reduces  the  stricken  myriads 
of  people,  who  for  the  most  part  are  ever 
in  the  clutches  of  unscrupulous  native 
money-lenders,  to  the  point  of  starvation. 
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With  the  problem  of  averting  these  oft- 
recurring  periods  of  drought  the  Anglo- 
Indian  administration  has  long  and  ear- 
nestly struggled,  though,  unhappily,  in 
large  measure  in  vain.  It  has  spent 
money  like  water,  not  only  in  devising 
measures  of  relief  when  calamity  has  be- 
fallen the  country,  but  in  providing  prac- 
tical remedies  for  the  affected  districts, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  cope  with 
the  grave  difficulty  and  improve  the  im- 
paired power  of  the  cultivator.  Over- 
population—  itself  an  evidence  of  the 
beneficence  of  the  pacific  rule  which  Brit- 
ain has  brought  to  India  since  the  conquest 
—  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  conditions 
with  which  the  Government  has  had  to 
contend  in  relieving  the  pressure  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence,  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  to  the  minimum  the 
burden  of  local  taxation.  The  present 
scourge  may  well  therefore  appeal,  out- 
side the  sphere  of  Government,  to  both 
public  and  private  charity  for  its  allevia- 
tion, and  happily  this  appeal  is  being 
responded  to  in  noble  measure  by  num- 
berless benefactors  of  almost  every  race 
and  nation.  As  we  write,  the  need  is  still 
great,  since  relief  has,  so  far,  only  reached 
about  a  tenth  part  of  those  in  dire  distress 
and  want. 

if 

The  Ecumeniisai  A  highly  interesting  and 
Conference  impressive  Conference  was 
that  held  in  New  York  at  the  close  of 
April  on  Foreign  Missions,  at  which  over 
2,000  delegates  were  present  representing 
almost  all  Protestant  denominations  and, 
as  the  name  (Ecumenical)  of  the  gather- 
ing denotes,  from  every  portion  of  the 
globe.  General  Benjamin  Harrison,  hon- 
orary president  of  the  Conference,  opened 
the  proceedings  with  an  address,  while 
President  McKinley  and  Governor  Roose- 
velt welcomed  the  delegates  in  the  name  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  State.  The  pro- 
gramme presented  a  wide  variety  of 
topics  concerning  missions,  including 
their  relation  to  social  progress,  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  to  prohibition  and 
the  liquor  traflici  to  medical  work,  to  the 
famine  in  India,  to  education,  to  creeds 
and  the  higher  criticism,  and  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  various  fields  that  invite  and 
have  profited  by  missionary  labor.  One  of 
the  interesting  and  helpful  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Conference  was  the  prepa- 
ration, manifestly  the  work  of  great  and 
intelligent   labor,  and  its   submission  to 


the  body,  of  a  collection  of  ^  Cen tetania! 
Statistics,  >^  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
S.  Dennis  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics.^  This  most  use- 
ful work  gives  a  statistical  survey  of  for- 
eign missions  throughout  the  world,  in  a 
series  of  classified  tables,  and  is  a  most 
comprehensive  as  well  as  instructive  and 
gratifying  compilation.  The  spirit  that 
prevailed  at  the  Conference  was  most 
enthusiastic  and  cannot  but  be  helpful  to 
the  great  cause  of  missions  and  encourag- 
ing to  the  noble  army  of  zealous  workers 
who  have  throughout  the  dark  places  of 
the  world  made  missionary  propagation  a 
life  work. 

strikes,  and  the  Once  more  is  industrialism. 
Attitude  of  iiere  and  there  over  the 
"^^'***^''  country,  showing  the  sinis- 

ter side  of  its  face  to  the  community  and 
raising  anti-social  issues  between  itself  and 
the  employers  of  labor.  With  every  dis- 
position to  be  fair  as  well  as  conciliatory 
in  discussing  the  attitude  of  dissatisfied 
labor  when  its  reasonable  demands  are  re- 
fused by  capital,  we  cannot  however  look 
leniently  upon  resorts  to  strikes  when 
incited,  not  by  reason,  but  by  the  reckless 
spirit  of  revolt,  accompanied  by  the  menace 
of  riotous  proceedings  and  by  acts  of  in- 
dustrial tyranny  and  social  incendiarism. 
This,  in  the  main,  has  for  some  weeks 
back  been  the  attitude  of  labor  in  many 
cities  of  the  country  where  difficulties 
between  employer  and  employed  have 
been  submitted,  not  to  the  arbitrament  of 
reason,  but  to  the  spirit  of  lawlessness, 
which  breeds  disaffection  toward  even 
honest  industry  and  engenders  class- 
hostility.  This  attitude  is  one  that  all 
must  deplore,  since  it  is  fatal  to  social 
well-being  and  tends  to  widen  the  breach 
and  cause  increasing  distrust  between 
employer  and  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  capital  has  its  duties 
and  obligations,  and  where  there  is  disre- 
gard of  fair  dealing  and  a  disposition  to 
take  undue  advantage  of  the  employed 
and  to  put  labor  back  into  the  practical 
serfage  from  which  it  has  been  emanci- 
pated, then  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble  and 
a  period,  more  or  less  acute,  of  in- 
dustrial disturbance.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  real  employer  is 
the  community  at  large,  and  not  merely 
the  master  or  the  capitalist.  The  service 
rendered  by  labor  is,  therefore,  to  the 
community,    and    it   is    the    community 
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whose  interests  are  imperilled  and  whose 
well-being  is  affected  by  strikes  and  by 
the  class  embitterment  and  confusion  that 
come  of  industrial  and  social  disturbance. 
One  thing  that  is  cleariy  within  the 
right  of  labor,  organized  or  unorganized, 
to  demand  is  the  price  it  shall  be  paid  for 
its  work,  and,  what  is  practically  part  of 
the  same  demand,  the  right  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  day's  service.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  demands  almost  in- 
variably and  vexatiously  arise  when  times 
are  good  and  when  plenty  of  work  is  to 
be  had.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
tactics  in  labor  organizations  with  which 
capital  may  not  reasonably  interfere. 
Where  right  and  justice  ajB&rm  that  cap- 
ital may  interfere,  is  in  the  exercise  of  its 
undoubted  right  to  make  its  own  bargains 
with  workmen,  unmolested  by  the  Unions, 
and  to  protect  such  assenting  labor  by  its 
own  servants,  or,  if  need  be,  by  the  arm 
of  lawful  authority.  This,  unhappily,  is 
a  right  which  the  organizations  of  labor, 
ever  loyal  to  themselves,  are  slow  to  ad- 
mit; and  here  they  are  in  the  wrong. 
The  boycott,  whether  exercised  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  is  a  craven  resort,  and 
intimidation,  justly,  is  illegal. 


(Htaufa  Fire 


Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  with 
its  river  suburb  of  Hull,  met  with  a  griev- 
ous loss  by  fire  on  April  26-27  last.  Over 
15,000  persons,  chiefly  French-Canadian 
lumbermen  and  their  families,  have  lost 
their  homes,  and  about  half  of  this  num- 
ber have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Eight  fatalities  are  known  to  have  oc- 
curred, while  the  number  of  houses  and 
stores  destroyed,  lumber  yards,  mills,  fac- 
tories, machine  shops  and  other  industrial 
works  given  to  the  flames  is  appalling. 
The  estimated  loss  by  the  conflagration  is 
close  upon  twenty  million  dollars,  only 
about  a  third  of  which  is  covered  by  in- 
surance. The  ravage  done  by  the  fire  is 
such  as  the  region  is  no  stranger  to.  since 
the  present  is  the  third  visitation  of  the 
kind  which  Hull  has  suffered  from  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  town,  it  is  well 
known,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  conflagra- 
tions, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  great  lumber  industries  on  the 
Ottawa,  Rideau,  and  Gatineau  rivers, 
which  here  mingle  their  waters  and  sup- 
ply the  motive-power  to  the  district  mainly 
by  the  Chaudiere  Falls.     Here  enormous 


piles  of  sawn  lumber,  generally  in  a  dry 
and  inflammable  condition,  await  exporta- 
tion, and  these  have  now  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  flames,  under  the  incitement  of  a  high 
wind,  together  with  the  mills  themselves 
and  a  vast  number  of  other  industrial  estab- 
lishments. The  destruction,  happily,  fell 
comparatively  lightly  on  the  capital  city, 
though  its  losses  are  large  and  the  drain 
on  its  charities  is  gteat,  to  enable  it  to 
minister  to  its  homeless  and  hungry. 
The  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  city 
speaks  loudly  to  the  humane  and  benevo- 
lent everywhere. 

Lord  Roberts' a    The  English  forccs  in  the 
Advanee  Orange  Free  State,  having 

recovered  their  mobility,  have  made  an- 
other dash  as  far  as  Kroonstad,  the  Boers 
withdrawing  northward  without  fighting, 
and  suffering  Lord  Roberts  to  occupy  the 
town.  The  failure  to  defend  the  tem- 
porary capital,  which  was  believed  to  be 
well-nigh  impregnable,  shows  a  manifest 
weakening  in  the  cause  for  which  the 
bui^gher  allies  are  fighting,  and  gives  sup- 
port to  the  belief  that  there  is  dissension 
in  the  ranks  and  unwillingness,  at  least 
among  the  Free  Staters,  to  continue  the 
war.  To  be  driven  to  guerilla  warfare,  to 
hang  on  the  flanks  of  the  invading  column 
from  merely  harassing  motives,  or  to 
fall  upon  the  line  of  communications  in 
Lord  Roberts's  rear,  are  hopeless  exploits 
and  ineffective  resorts  in  Boer  tactics. 
Nor  is  there  greater  scope  for  Boer  ac- 
tivities in  Natal,  where  General  BuUer 
has  again  begun  to  move  and  has  already 
won  a  victory,  or  hope  of  accomplishing 
much  in  delaying  the  advance  of  the 
British  column  for  the  relief  of  Mafeking. 
If  the  allies  still  hold  together  and  their 
hearts  stay  their  courage  and  nerve  them 
to  renewed  activity,  occasion  will  no 
doubt  soon  arise  for  effective  fighting 
when  the  English  reach  the  Vaal  and  pre- 
pare to  invade  President  Kruger's  domin- 
ions. Here,  we  believe,  is  their  natural 
line  of  defence,  and  one  that  must  make 
heavy  drafts  on  Lord  Roberts's  general- 
ship and  put  heavily  and  anew  to  the 
test  British  pluck  and  endurance.  The 
happenings  of  the  next  few  weeks  must, 
from  all  appearances,  tell  decisively  on 
the  war  and  bring  its  issues  to  a  crucial 
stage  for  the  Boers.  For  this  crisis  the 
burghers  must  now.  in  great  measure,  be 
prepared,  and  of  what  the  portents  of 
the  issue  are  they  can  hardly  be  in  doubt. 
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THE  time  is  at  hand  for  the  schools  to  close. 
This  does  not  matter  very  much  to  those 
who  have  finished  with  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  a  student's  life,  and  too 
often  a  mother  forgets  what  extraordinary  effort 
honorable  graduation  may  stand  for,  or  what 
bitter  chagrin  may  accompany  failure.  School 
life  is  absorbing  while  it  lasts,  and  the  boy  or 
girl  who  returns  home  after  a  year  of  stress 
marvels  at  the  indifference  of  those  at  home  to 
what  has  been  a  time  of  tremendous  importance, 
looked  at  from  the  view  point  of  the  boy  or  girl. 
The  conscientious  and  sympathetic  mother 
will  make  an  effort  to  enter  into  these  feelings. 
She  will  applaud  and  sustain  the  courage  which 
supports  defeat  with  dignity ;  and  she  will  cele- 
brate a  victory  with  enthusiasm.  As  a  general 
principle,  no  opportimity  ought  to  be  lost  for 
making  a  festival  in  the  home  life.  If  there  is 
ever  a  time  to  hang  out  the  flag,  it  is  when  the 
son  of  the  house  comes  home  victorious  from 
college.  If  there  is  ever  a  time  to  bring  out 
the  best  china  and  to  weair  the  best  clothes,  it  is 
when  the  daughter  is  privileged  to  show  her 
pretty  diploma.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  graduation  to  hold  festival.  The  child  who 
has  attained  to  a  higher  grade  in  the  public 
school  likes  to  have  his  achievement  signalized. 
It  binds  him  closer  to  home  if  his  life  is  felt  to 
be  of  importance  and  his  daj^  of  victoiy  are 
celebrated.  The  most  reckless  and  selfish  child 
is  touched  by  the  gift  which  indicates  sympathy 
with  a  day  important  in  his  history,  and  in  dis- 
tant years  will  remember  with  tenderness  the 
simple  and  sincere  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
those  who  loved  him. 

However,  placing  the  child  quite  without  the 
questions,  these  home-celebrations  may  be  ad- 
vised for  the  sake  of  the  mother  who  makes 
them.  Sentiment  and  romance  ought  to  obtain 
in  the  love  a  woman  bears  her  children  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  love  she  bears  her  husband.  If 
she  keep  her  wedding  anniversary,  so  ought 
she  to  keep  the  anniversaries  sacred  to  the  chil- 
dren. In  very  busy  households  too  often  the 
mother  falls  into  the  way  of  doing  what  she 
must  rather  than  what  she  may.  She  neglects 
the  privileges  of  life  in  attending  to  the  neces- 
sities. While  such  a  course  may  commend 
itself  to  her  judgment,  it  is  possible  that  she 
carries  her  common  sense  too  far,  and  that,  as 
in  love,  it  would  be  better  if  she  showed  less 
judgment  and  more  romance  and  sentiment 

One  makes  an  argument  in  the  interests  of 
pure  joy   and  urges  that  too  often  the   more 
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delicate  forms  of  happiness  are  lost  from  a 
household  as  the  result  of  mere  shiftlessness  of 
spirit  Life  slouches  down  into  permanent  d/s- 
kabille.  The  sympathies  become  narrow,  the 
interests  few,  and  all  the  sweet  ritual  of  love's 
ceremonies  is  neglected. 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  arising  from  an  ob- 
servance of  the  important  occasions  in  a  child's 
life  is  that  the  child  gains  in  self-esteem, 
appreciates  the  fact  that  he  is  an  individual, 
and  so  comes  to  bear  himself  with  increasing 
dignity  of  character.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
countless  lives  have  been  handicapped  by  timid- 
ity. Some  of  those  with  the  sweetest  natures 
have  the  most  diffidence.  They  lack  personal 
expression,  and  those  in  the  home  take  them  at 
their  own  under-estimate,  and  set  them  aside 
with  unintentional  yet  unmistakable  disrespect 

Mothers  may  well  have  a  keen  eye  for  all 
these  sensitive  qualities  of  the  soul,  for  danger 
lies  in  them  as  great  as  that  which  lurks  in  a 
too  ardent  and  demonstrative  character.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  protect  such  a  sensitive  plant  in 
the  household.  Indeed,  the  most  difficult  task 
a  home-mother  has  to  perform  is  to  protect  the 
liberty  of  all  under  her  roof.  To  see  that  the 
old  do  not  irritate  the  young,  that  the 
young  are  not  arrogant  toward  the  old;  that 
the  servants  are  not  imposed  upon  or  do  not 
commit  impositions:  that  the  restless  and  the 
contented,  the  eager  and  generous  natures,  and 
the  cautious  and  cool  ones  understand  and  ap- 
preciate each  other,  is  a  tremendous  task.  The 
tastes  of  each  must  be  respectfully  regarded  by 
all  the  rest ;  eccentricities  and  peculiarities 
must  be  borne  with. 

It  is  the  trifles  that  make  up  life  and  the 
almost  less  than  trifles  that  constitute  home 
life,  yet  in  proportion  as  a  woman  devotes  her- 
self intelligently  and  happily  to  this  minutia,  is 
the  success  of  her  home  insured.  A  woman 
who  has  within  her  the  love  of  home  which 
makes  such  labors  possible,  will  not  weary. 
She  will  be  continually  aware  of  her  own  good 
fortune  in  having  those  who  need  her  close 
about  her,  and  she  will  dread  nothing  so  much 
as  the  thought  that  some  of  those  now  so 
dependent  on  her  may  be  taken  away,  or  may 
cease  to  need  her  loving  service.  The  hour 
that  concludes  a  woman's  service  to  her  family, 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  melancholy  that 
can  strike  for  her.  The  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter will  turn  to  books,  or  to  charity  outside 
of  home,  which  she  possibly  has  never  before 
had  the  privilege  of  exercising,  or  she  will  take 
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np  church  or  club  work.  The  woman  of  more 
dependent  disposition  is  often  submerged  in 
memories,  and  her  life  becomes  but  a  gray 
shadow. 

The  clubs  have  done  their  best  work  in  offer- 
ing occupation  of  an  intellectual  and  philan- 
thropic sort  to  women  whose  chief  occupations 
are  gona  There,  in  good  fellowship  such  as 
they  never  enjoyed  before,  in  mild  sociability, 
and  under  good  organization,  they  study  and 
work  along  benevolent  lines,  and  are  often  sur- 
prised to  find  how  receptive  their  minds  be- 
come, and  how  wide  is  their  opportunity  for 
usefulness. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  clubs  take  them- 
selves too  seriously,  and  it  is  amusing  to  note 
how  persistently  they  tend  toward  philanthropic 
work.  There  is  one  old  and  exclusive  club  in 
Chicago  which  has  stood  from  the  day  of  its 
beginning  for  the  study  of  literature  and  for 
nothing  else.  Its  motives  are  frankly  selfish. 
But  what  a  struggle  has  it  had  to  preserve  that 
point  of  view  with  comfort  and  complacency  1 
It  fights  year  by  year  the  encroachments  of 
benevolent  impulses.  At  almost  every  board 
meeting  some  educational  or  philanthropic 
question  lifts  its  impertinent  head  and  wishes 
to  be  considered.  But  the  women,  who,  almost 
without  exception,  are  active  in  benevolent 
work  elsewhere,  many  of  the  most  successful 
institutions  and  movements  of  a  charitable 
nature  having  been  started  by  them,  recollect 
themselves  in  time  and  say:  <'No,  we  will  not 
yield.  This  is  our  grassy  field ;  this  is  our  rose 
garden.  We  are  going  to  play  here.  We  insist 
on  keeping  one  place  for  ourselves  where  we 
do  not  have  to  be  disinterested  and  btu*dened 
with  the  cares  of  others.  We  will  work  and 
fret  and  fume  and  sacrifice  as  much  as  you 
please  thirteen  days  out  of  fourteen,  but  once 
in  a  fortnight  we  will  come  here  to  think  about 
the  best  literature  and  pictures  and  music,  and 
to  meet  an  the  plain  of  fine  sociability.^  It  is, 
in  brief,  their  protest  against  their  inherent 
passion  for  immolation. 

Not  to  speak  of  immolation,  but  of  usefulness, 
the  Art  and  Literature  Department  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Chicago,  decided  some  time 
since  to  undertake  as  its  permanent  work  a 
beautification,  however  slight,  of  Chicago — 
which  can  stand  a  deal  of  beautifying  and 
never  know  it  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction 
it  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  Architectural  Club  in  a  recent  competition. 
In  this  competition  a  prize  was  offered  for  the 
most  acceptable  design  for  the  embellishment 
of  a  small  triangular  park  on  the  North  side  of 
the  city.  A  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Birch 
Burdette  Long  was  accepted  because  of  its 
originality  and  quaintness,  and  the  city  park 
commissioners  consented  to  keep  trees  and 
shrubs  growing  around  this  shelter.  The  circu- 
lar setting  forth  this  matter  says: 

■  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  Woman *s  Chib  that  the  success 
of  this  initial  effort  toward  the  establishment  and  main- 


tenance of  beautiful  small  parks  will  be  but  the  first 
step  toward  similar  work  in  more  densely  populated 
districts,  and  that  it  will  furnish  an  inspiring  object 
lesson  and  a  precedent  for  further  accomplishment 
along  such  lines.  To  make  a  charming  garden  spot 
surrounding  the  well-designed  shelter,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  end  for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  will  be 
evidence  to  every  passer-by  of  the  feasibility  and  great 
desirability  of  more  such  oases  in  the  civic  desert.  It  is 
this  greater  object  that  the  Woman's  ^Club  hopes  to 
reach  by  means  of  this  first  experiment, 'and  the  gener- 
ous response  of  the  Architectural  Club  in  placing  the 
results  of  the  competition  at  its  disposal  is  heartily 
appreciated.  It  is  hoped,  in  addition  to  the  inspiration 
toward  further  effort  of  this  kind  which  this  venture 
will  afford,  that  it  may  also  establish  a  precedent  for 
cooperation  between  different  societies  which  shall  re- 
sult in  further  benefit  to  the  public.  The  study  of  con- 
crete dvic  problems  and  the  effort  toward  their  solution 
by  such  societies  as  the  Architectural  Club  gives  much 
hope  and  promise  for  better  things  in  the  future  history 
of  Chicaga> 

The  response  to  such  appeals  is  apt  to  be 
warm  and  generous  in  Chicago,  which  is  eager 
to  redeem  itself  from  the  accusation  of  ugli- 
ness. The  West  is,  indeed,  sensitive  about  its 
commercialism,  and  apologizes  for  its  success 
by  giving  with  unheard-of  liberality  to  its  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  its  art  galleries,  and  other 
similar  concerns.  Chicago  arrogantly  main- 
tains her  devotion  to  the  beautiful,  in  spite  of 
all  arguments  to  the  contrary,  and  refuses  to 
see  in  the  failure  of  the  opera  season  here  dur- 
ing the  winter  any  evidence  against  her  artistic 
sense. 

The  fact  that  the  New  York  season  of  Grand 
opera,  as  well  as  that  of  Chicago  earlier  in  the 
season,  was  a  failure,  prompts  those  of  a  phil- 
osophic and  whimsical  turn  of  mind  to  inquire : 
<^  Is  not  the  music-drama  an  artificial  thing  of 
transient  favor?  Does  it  hold  within  it  the 
principles  of  eternal  art  as  do  the  drama  or 
music  ?^  It  must  be  confessed  that  no  person 
with  a  sense  of  humor  is  ever  able  to  enjoy 
opera  thoroughly.  No  matter  how  intimate  an 
understanding  he  may  have  of  a  score  truly 
great,  or  how  brilliant  and  inspired  may  be  the 
work  of  the  artists,  still  he  must  revolt  against 
the  incongruities  which  attend  an  operatic  per- 
formance. He  must  chuckle  at  that  cumbrous 
machine,  the  chorus;  he  must  be  mirthful  over 
the  inappropriateness  of  the  music  to  the  words 
and  of  the  unnatural  picturesqueness  of  every 
operatic  story.  True,  rf  the  opera  be  «  Carmen,  *> 
formed  as  it  is  by  a  realist,  or  if  it  be  one  of 
those  exquisitely  musical  affairs  which  the 
young  composers,  following  after  Wagner,  have 
written,  he  may  have  an  evening  of  toleration. 
He  may  consent  to  be  patient  with  the  work  of 
Leoncavallo  or  Mascagni;  for  they,  frankly 
conscious  of  the  offence  against  the  dramatic 
unities  which  every  opera  commits,  have  en- 
deavored to  depict  emotions  rather  than  acts  by 
their  music  and  so.have  escaped  some  absurdity. 

Let  us  confess  that  opera  has  been  a  fashion. 
It  has  furnished  the  best  excuse  for  the  wearing 
of  jewels  and  fine  apparel  of  any  public  function. 
We  women  have  enjoyed  it  for  many  reasons 
in  which  music  often  played  but  a  modest  part 
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To  feel  the  intoxication  of  a  pleasuring  crowd, 
to  don  trinkets  and  carry  flowers,  to  be  called 
upon  by  friends  between  the  acts,  and  to  be 
regaled  with  the  best  work  of  a  musical  celeb- 
rity has  been  a  charming  and  reiined  diversion. 
None  of  us,  however,  has  been  so  foolish  as  to 
suspect  that  all  the  occupants  of  the  boxes  were 
music  lover^  We  have  been  quite  aware  that 
in  many  cases  those  who  loved  music  best  were 
liable  to  be  tucked  away  in  some  obscure  comer 
of  the  place,  where  they  were  wondering,  very 
likely,  in  the  midst  of  their  joy  at  the  trium- 
phant harmonies,  whether  some  more  consistent 
and  appropriate  method  of  conveying  musical 
ideas  could  not  be  devised.  They,  very  likely, 
were  longing  for  the  master  who  would  lead 
them  out  of  a  forest  of  absurdities  into  the  field 
of  true  beauty ;  where  the  sorrows  and  joys  of 
the  soul  should  find  musical  expression  without 
offence  to  the  dramatic  sense.  Neither  realism 
nor  idealism  are  satisfied  with  gfrand  opera  as 
it  is  produced  in  this  age.  The  future  may 
bring  it  to  the  world  in  a  sublimated  form. 
Meantime,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  philo- 
sophic portion  of  Chicago,  particularly  among 


the  women,  justifies  itself  to  itself  for  its  failure 
to  support  grand  opera  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
impressario  who  took  it  to  that  city. 

The  typical  American  man  is  not  annoyed 
when  he  is  accused  of  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  arts,  but  the  typical  American  woman  is 
different  She  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  she  is  cultivated,  but  she  has  an  immeas- 
urable respect  for  those  who  are,  and  she  feels 
that  she  is  just  on  the  point  of  becoming  so  her- 
self. That  rude  peasant  pride  in  honest  igno- 
rance, which  is  met  with  among  certain  very 
worthy  classes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  has 
little  or  no  existence  in  this  country.  A  desire 
for  appreciation  of  the  finest  things  is  almost 
universal.  The  musical  and  literary  societies  are 
to  be  found  in  the  most  remote  and  unexpected 
places;  and  women  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  higher  education  more  and  more  each  year. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  question,  whether,  considering 
the  leisure  they  have  for  reading  and  study, 
they  are  not  in  danger  of  making  themselves  a 
class  apart — a  class  in  which  the  ordinary  man 
feels  not  at  home. 

EuA  W.  Peattik. 


MARY  JOHNSTON,  THE   NOVELIST 


MISS  Mary  Johnston,  the  author  of  «To 
Have  and  To  Hold  »  and  «  Prisoners  of 
Hope»  (reviewed  in  another  page  of 
this  issue  of  Self  Cul- 
ture),   w;as    bom     in    Bu- 
chanan, Virginia,  a  little 
town    on     the    James 
River  where  it  brt^^il^s 
through    the    B\\mi 
Ridge,    in    the 
midst  of  a  region 
of   great    nat- 
ural beauty. 
In  this  town 
her   child- 
hood    and 
early  youth 
were  chiefly 
spent,  though 
she  was   fa- 
miliar  with 
other  sections 
of  her  native 
State,  and  with 
that   portion  of 
West   Virginia 
which  had  been  lier 
mother's  home.     Sh 
was  a  quiet  child.  Hking^ 
to  be  out  of  doon>,  but  car* 
ing   little  for  games  or  play, 
and    when    indoors    alwiiys   want- 
ing   a    book.       Up    to    her    nine- 
teenth   year    Miss    Johnston's    life 
was    passed    chiefly    in    the    mountains. 
In  1893  the  Johnstons  removed  to  New  York 
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city,  and  lived  there  for  four  years,  going  to 
Virginia  every  summer.  Miss  Johnston's  health 
had  always  been  delicate,  and  in  the  second 
year  of  her  stay  in  New  York 
slxe  became  for  a  time  prac- 
tically an  invalid.  Forced 
to  lie  still,  she  could 
yet  read  and  study, 
and  as  it  was  easier 
to  hold  a  pencil 
than  a  book,  she 
began  to  write 
for  her  own 
amusement 
In  the  winter 
of  1896  she 
commenced 
«  Prisoners  of 
Hope.» 

Previous  to 
the   comple- 
tion of  it.  Miss 
Johnston    had 
with  her  family 
returned  to  Bir- 
mingham,   where 
her  home  now  is. 
«To    Have    and  To 
old  ^  was  written  with 
many  interruptions   from 
illness  and  frail  health. 
>r  the   portrait   of  the  authoress 
(the  best  likeness  of  her  that  has 
appeared),  we  owe  our  thanks  to 
her  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
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Receni  Shake-  When  the  world  tires  of  the 
apeurian  Lit-  literary  trivialities  of  the  pres- 
eratwre*  ent  day,  it  may  well  revert  to 

Shakespeare,  «the  myriad-minded, »  who,  in 
rare  Ben  Jonson's  oft-quoted  phrase,  «was  not 
of  an  age,  but  for  all  time.»  The  list  happily 
grows  not  only  of  attractive  and  helpful  edi- 
tions of  the  gfreat  dramatist's  works,  but  of  biog- 
raphers and  commentators  who  have  helped 
us  in  our  comprehension  of  Shakespeare  and 
with  critical  insight  interpret  to  us  the  poet, 
his  mind  and  art.  Vast  as  is  already  the  bib- 
liog^phy  connected  with  him  who  is  indisput- 
ably the  first  of  the  world's  dramatists  and 
poets,  there  is  still  room  to  increase  our  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  genius  of 
which  the  world  can  boast,  both  in  what  we 
know  of  the  poet's  life,  little  at  best  as  it  is, 
and  of  the  fruitage  of  his  great  intellect,  the 
mighty  volume  of  his  works.  We  have  cer- 
tainly gone  far  in  the  way  of  interpretation 
since  the  days  of  Rowe,  Pope,  and  Dryden; 
yet  with  all  that  both  German  and  English 
scholarship  has  done,  with  the  aid  afforded  by 
American  literary  criticism,  we  seem  still  to  be 
playing  about  the  shore  of  the  oceanic  mind  of 
the  gp-eat  master  and  await  greater  intellectual 
capacities  and  insight  adequately  to  compre- 
hend the  poet's  greatness.  Even  from  the  era 
of  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt  and  of  Tieck  and 
Schlegel  we  have  gone  far  in  the  way  of  inter- 
pretive and  illuminative  criticism;  while  of 
editions  of  the  dramatic  works  we  have  long 
surpassed  those  of  Alex.  Dyce,  Payne  Collier, 
and  Charles  Knight,  if  not  also  of  our  own 
Hudson,  Furness,  and  Rolfe. 

Much,  however,  is  due  these  early  editors 
and  commentators  for  their  biographical  sift- 
ings  and  portrayals  of  Shakespearian  character, 
as  well  as  for  what  they  were  able  to  give  us  in 
the  way  of  textual  criticism.  The  ground  cov- 
ered by  such  critics  as  Gervinns,  Ulrici,  and 
Karl  Elze  has  made  the  path  plainer  for  the 
more  recent  of  modern  interpreters,  such  as 
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George  Brandes,  the  Danish  scholar,  whose 
critical  study  of  Shakespeare  is  perhaps  the  best 
we  to-day  possess.  So  far  as  the  biography  of 
Shakespeare  is  concerned,  the  admirable  work 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  which  we  have  bracketed 
with  Brandes,  is  richer  and  more  suggestive; 
while  coming  from  an  English  source,  from 
one  who  has  had  a  life-training  in  the  writing 
of  Elizabethan  biography,  it  has  the  fulness 
as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  a  skilled  workman, 
together  with  the  invaluable  gifts  of  an  emi- 
nently sane  historical  critic  and  annalist  Not- 
withstanding the  splendid  work  we  have  in 
these  two  competent  writers,  the  one  in  biog- 
raphy and  the  other  in  criticism,  it  may  be 
hazarded  that  we  have  by  no  means  the  last 
word  said  on  the  vexed  subject  of  Shakespearian 
interpretation,  or  on  the  many  questions,  still 
shrouded  in  darkness,  that  connect  themselves 
with  the  dramatist's  personal  life.  Until  pos- 
sibly the  end  of  time,  critics  will  doubtless  still 
disagree  over  many  points  of  interpretation  that 
are  perversely  obscure,  and  debate  the  insistent 
question  of  the  identity  of  the  «Mr.  W.  H.,»  to 
whom  the  dramatist  addresses  the  bulk  of  his 
impassioned  Sonnets.  Though  Mr.  Brandes 
enters  the  lists  with  his  own  theories  on  many 
controverted  points  of  interpretation,  he  does 
so  with  rare  intelligence,  and  with  commend- 
able appreciation  of  the  pitfalls  which  lie  in  the 
critic's  path.  The  «  W.  H.»  of  the  Sonnets  he 
believes,  with  the  mass  of  commentators,  to  have 
been  Wm.  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  rather 
than  that  other  young  gallant  of  the  era,  Henry 
Wriothesley,  third  Earl  of  Southampton,  who, 
by  inverting  the  order  of  the  initials,  is  advanced 
as  the  distinguished  patron  whom  Shakespeare 
is  supposed  to  address.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  however,  is  to  be  heard,  for  he 
accepts  neither  of  these  theories,  but  puts  for- 
ward the  unromantic  suggestion  that  the  person 
Shakespeare  addressed  was  a  certain  printer, 
or  his  auxiliary  in  the  publishing  field — a  man 
named  William  Hall,  to  whom  other  histori- 
cal references  are  to  be  found  in  Elizabethan 
records,  and  who  is  known  to  have  obtained  a 
license  from  the  Stationers'  Company  to  set  up 
in  the  metropolis  a  press  in  his  own  name. 
This  commonplace  suggestion  reduces  the  con- 
troversy which  has  long  raged  over  this  matter 
to  very  unheroic  proportions.  Incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  it  has  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  much  else  that  Mr.  Lee  has  to  tell 
us  in  regard  to  the  custom  prevalent  among 
writers  of  the  time,  when  every  sonneteer  ad- 
dressed his  patron,  not  only  in  the  language 
of  fulsome  compliment,  but  as  though  he  were 
actually  in  love  with  him ;  and  that  « the  con- 
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ceits,  verbal  quips,  the  personal  touches,  the 
rhetorical  illustrations  were  purely  conven- 
tional, and  formed  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  contemporary  rhymester. » 

There  are,  of  course,  other  things  to  be  ex- 
plained besides  the  identity  of  the  patron  whom 
Shakespeare  so  effusively  addresses  in  the  Son- 
nets, if  Mr.  Lee's  theory  is  to  be  entertained. 
But  this  is  too  long  a  story  to  be  gone  into  here, 
and  we  can  only  refer  those  curious  in  the  mat- 
ter to  Mr.  Lee*s  <<Life»for  information  upon  this 
as  well  as  upon  other  controverted  points  in 
the  great  dramatist's  work  and  career.  For 
ourselves  we  may  say  that  while  Mr.  Lee's  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  personality  of  «W.  H.»  strains 
credulity  and  seems  to  mock  at  romance,  he 
has  presented  a  common-sense  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, supported  by  many  circumstances  which, 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  era,  give  it 
probability.  He  will  undoubtedly  find  many 
to  controvert  him  when  he  asks  us  to  believe, 
not  only  that  the  Sonnets  are  «  merely  magnifi- 
cent examples  of  a  language  of  compliment 
current  among  the  sonneteers  of  the  time.^^^  but 
that  neither  Pembroke  nor  Southampton  was 
the  patron  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Nor 
will  the  reader  take  kindly  to  the  dissipating 
of  the  traditional  belief  that  there  is  a  large 
core  of  biographical  incident  suggested  in  the 
story  of  the  youth,  the  poet,  and  the  dark  lady. 
Despite  this  new  hypothesis,  which  would 
eliminate  the  personal  element  in  Shakespeare's 
inditing  of  the  Sonnets,  and  which  will  no  doubt 
find  many  objectors,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  given 
us  a  biography  of  the  dramatist  of  the  highest 
value  and  interest,  and  one  most  creditable  to 
English  scholarship. 

The  Danish  study  of  the  poet  by  Mr.  Brandes, 
though  it  adds  little  to  the  store  of  fact  con- 
cerning Shakespeare,  is  valuable  as  a  presen- 
tation of  the  great  dramatist's  work  with  the 
reflections  of  a  highly  cultivated  literary  mind 
in  a  man  who,  despite  his  Jewish  predilec- 
tions, is  Dane  enough  to  feel  a  racial  kinship 
with  England  and  great  literary  interest  in  her 
national  poet  Of  course  he  shows  us  occa- 
sional defects  in  Shakespeare's  scholarship,  and 
at  times  unrealities  in  the  historical  plays, 
especially  in  the  Roman  tragedies ;  but  he  is  not 
silent  as  to  the  commanding  genius  of  the  poet 
or  oblivious  to  the  divination  which  serves  him 
in  such  good  stead  where  his  learning  is  defec- 
tive ;  still  less  is  he  indifferent  to  the  dramatist's 
extraordinarily  acquisitive  and  receptive  mind. 
He  is  most  suggestive  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
plays  as  well  as  the  poems,  and  he  descants 
with  enthusiasm  upon  Shakespeare's  profound 
knowledge,  his  many-sided  humanity,  the  soar- 
ing flights  of  his  imagination,  and  his  mar- 
vellous insight  into  the  domain  of  nature.  Of 
the  England  of  Elizabeth's  day  and  the  na- 
tional history  of  the  era,  Mr.  Brandes  writes 
with  the  ripe  knowledge  and  equipment  of  a 
scholar.  This  enables  him  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  attitude  of  the  nation  towards  its 


chief  characters,  with  many  of  whom  Shake- 
speare must  have  come  into  close  relations 
both  as  an  author  and  a  player.  Of  Shake- 
speare's mental  moods,  in  turning  out  the  im- 
mense and  varied  volume  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Brandes  writes  with  much  illuminative  power 
and  psychological  acuteness.  This  is  shown 
especially  in  the  chapters  which  treat  of  the 
poet  at  different  stages  of  his  career,  and  as 
fortune  favored  him,  when  his  mood  is  at  one 
time  sportive  and  mirthful,  at  another  grave 
and  dignified,  and  at  still  another  pessimistic 
and  melancholy. 

In  << Shakespeare:  The  Man,)»  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  as  he  modestly  puts  it,  <^  attempts  to 
trace  the  personal  character  of  Shakespeare 
under  the  dramatist. »  This  he  does  most  in- 
terestingly, and  within  the  compass  of  a  little 
volume  that  may  be  read  at  an  hour's  sitting. 
The  result  is  an  apt,  just,  and  most  instructive 
characterization,  in  which,  among  other  per- 
sonal excellences,  the  dramatist's  essential 
soundness  in  morality  is  attested,  despite  the 
occasional  grossness  to  be  met  with  in  the 
comedies — a  concession  to  the  tastes  of  Eliza- 
bethan playgoers.  Among  other  traits  illus- 
trated are  the  poet's  high  estimate  of  woman, 
as  shown  in  his  gallery  of  female  characters, 
and  his  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie;  his  sympathy  with  suffering  in  man  and 
beast ;  his  sensitiveness  to  injustice  and  recog- 
nition of  the  inequalities  of  society;  his  con- 
servatism, patriotism,  and  strong  national  feel- 
ing; the  soundness  of  his  moral  philosophy, 
toleration  in  matters  of  belief,  and  the  spirit 
of  religion  manifest  in  much  that  he  wrote, 
and  that  general  attitude  of  a  good  man  which 
sees  <<a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.^^  The 
essayist's  estimate  of  the  poet  is  a  lofty  one, 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  universality  of  Shake- 
speare's range  and  power.  ^^^Hls  genius,*^  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  affirms,  <<  is  so  great  that  it  has 
raised  the  whole  Elizabethan  drama  to  a  height 
of  reputation  which  probably  none  of  its  other 
writers,  with. the  possible  exception  of  Mar- 
lowe, could  of  themselves  have  attained.^ 

We  now  come,  and  in  conclusion,  to  refer 
briefly  to  an  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
the  dramatist  which  has  recently  appeared 
from  a  scholarly  English  source,  and  which  we 
venture  to  think  one  of  the  handiest  and  most 
attractive  of  any  now  in  the  market  The 
issue,  which  is  comprised  in  forty  thin  crown 
8vo  volumes,  printed  on  laid  paper  from  a  large 
and  readable  type,  is  known  as  the  «  Eversley 
Shakespeare*  (London  and  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.).  Besides  the  advantages  in 
form  of  the  series,  either  for  library  reference 
or  for  pocket  use,  and  its  mechanical  merits  as 
a  fine  bit  of  bookmaking,  the  edition  has  other 
and  higher  qualities  to  recommend  it  in  the 
excellent  introductions  to  each  play  and  in  the 
helpful  explanatory  notes  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  of  the  text.     In  these  respects  the  Evers- 
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ley  edition  has  high  claims  to  public  favor, 
while  being  at  the  same  time  valuable  to  the 
scholar  and  to  textual  critics  of  the  dramatist's 
writings.  The  edition,  both  as  to  form  and 
type,  is,  in  our  view,  ideally  perfect,  while  the 
editor's  work  in  the  introductions  and  anno- 
tations is  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  the 
*  Eversley  ^  a  classic  among  the  countless  issues 
of  the  writings  of  that  great  figure  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama  who  ^  in  knowledge  of 
human  character,  in  wealth  of  humor,  in  depth 
of  passion,  in  fertility  of  fancy,  in  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  in  mastery  of  language,^  has  no 
rivaL  G.  M.  A. 

MmryJoh^  For     four     hundred     years 

tttm^a  ^  TrU^m-  English-speaking  America  has 
m  ofMopB  »  *  been  busy  making  history  on 
this  continent :  with  high  cosmopolitan  aims 
and  a  rare  literary  equipment  she  is  now  essay- 
ing to  make  an  abiding  literature.  The  success 
of  American  achievement  in  the  field  of  historic 
fiction  is  of  late  remarkable.  While  it  puts  to 
blush  not  only  early  American  effort  but  all 
preceding  native  triumph  in  this  branch  of  lit- 
erary work,  it  makes  substantial  approach  to 
rivalling,  if  it  does  not  eclipse,  a  good  deal  of 
even  the  best  work  that  has  of  recent  years 
come  from  Old  World  sources,  including  the 
output  of  such  bright  English  romancers  as 
Anthony  Hope,  Stanley  Weyman,  Conan  Doyle, 
and  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Nor  is  it  the  least  grati- 
fying circumstance  that  the  crown  and  glory  of 
this  class  of  American  fiction  is,  so  far,  the 
work  of  a  woman,  as  is  attested  by  the  two 
romances  dealing  with  the  incident-crowded 
life  of  colonial  Virginia — <*  Prisoners  of  Hope* 
and  «  To  Have  and  To  Hold,» — from  the  clever 
pen  of  Miss  Mary  Johnston.  The  latest  of  these 
novels — <*  To  Have  and  To  Hold  » — has  already 
been  noticed  in  these  pages.  The  earlier  of  the 
two, —  <<  Prisoners  of  Hope,* — which  treats  also 
of  life  in  colonial  Virginia,  we  have  now  to 
deal  with.  The  story  has  many  of  the  qualities 
that  have  given  fame  to  the  author's  work  and 
won  for  her  two  romances  interested  readers  in 
both  hemispheres,  as  well  as  a  combined  sale, 
in  this  country  alone,  of  close  upon  300,000 
copies  of  her  books. 

The  period  of  Old  Dominion  history  illus- 
trated in  « Prisoners  of  Hope*  is  that  of  Vir- 
ginia after  the  English  Restoration,  when  it 
was  under  the  later  rule  of  the  restored  governor. 
Sir  William  Berkeley.  The  picture  of  the  tur- 
bulent era  is  admirably  realized  and  the  story 
is  stirringly  related  in  vigorous  English.  The 
characters  are  also  well  limned  and  act  their 
parts  with  no  lack  of  reality.  As  in  Miss  John- 
ston's later  story,  there  is  plenty  of  adventure 
and  many  vivid  and  thrilling  scenes  on  both 
land  and  water.  The  plot,  though  slight,  is 
strong  and  well  conceived,  and  the  descriptive 
parts,  especially  the  forest  scenes,  have  all  the 
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charm  that  the  author  knows  how  to  impart  to 
her  work.  Strangely  enough,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  author  is  a  delicate  invalid  wo- 
man, the  fighting  episodes  in  the  story  are 
among  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  most  realis- 
tic of  her  achievements.  In  many  of  these 
passages,  amidst  the  clatter  of  swords  and  the 
shedding  of  blood,  the  novelist  is  often  at  her 
best ;  while  in  the  rugged  woodland  scenes, 
with  their  menacing  terror  of  negro-slave  up- 
risings or  of  Indian  marauding,  we  have  de- 
scriptions that  quicken  the  pulse  and  make  the 
reader  hold  his  breath  with  excited  apprehen- 
sion. 

The  story  derives  its  interest,  in  large  mea^ 
sure,  from  the  recital  of  historical  happenings 
in  the  colony.  The  era,  as  we  have  said,  is  the 
later  r^me  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  when,  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Protectorate  in  England,  the 
loyal  colony  elected  its  own  governor,  harried 
the  Puritans,  oppressed  the  colonists,  kept  slave 
help  in  dire  subjection,  and  at  intervals  waged 
relentless  war  against  the  red  men  of  the  forest 
What  little  plot  there  is  in  the  story  centres 
about  the  family  of  a  cavalier  planter.  Colonel 
Vemey,  to  whose  home  had  come  from  the 
royalist  court  in  England  a  kinsman  and  guest, 
Sb  Charles  Carew,  the  lover  of  Colonel  Ver- 
ne/s  queenly  daughter,  Patricia.  In  the  same 
ship  had  come  with  Sir  Charles  many  Crom- 
weUian  soldiers  seeking  asylum  in  the  New 
World  and  whose  lot  was  to  be  a  hard  one,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  convict  laborers,  knaves,  thieves, 
and  other  emptyings  of  English  prisons. 
Among  the  convict  laborers  on  the  Vemey 
estate  was  a  stalwart  English  lad,  of  manly, 
independent  character,  who  had  fought  under 
Cromwell  at  Worcester,  and  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  father  on  the  battlefield,  had  fallen 
into  a  grievous  snare  and  been  foully  accused 
of  a  crime  he  had  never  committed.  This  lad, 
Godfrey  Landless  by  name,  after  being  sen- 
tenced to  the  hulks,  was  subsequently  shipped 
as  a  convict  laborer  to  the  overseer  of  Colonel 
Vemey's  possessions  in  Virginia.  Here  he  is 
contumeliously  treated,  not  only  as  a  mere 
laborer  on  the  estate  of  an  English  royalist,  but 
as  a  released  convict  and  a  suspected  Puritan. 
His  intelligence  and  address  mark  him  out, 
however,  as  a  person  superior  to  his  surround- 
ings, though  this  invites  only  the  jibes  of  Sir 
Charles  Carew,  the  lover  of  the  pretty  daughter 
of  the  house,  who  herself  barely  conceals  at  first 
her  inherited  aversion  to  a  Roundhead  and  her 
natural  distrust  of  a  one-time  convict 

While  Landless,  despite  his  compromising 
record,  succeeds  in  bringing  himself  into  notice 
in  the  household,  the  iron  of  his  humiliating 
condition  enters  his  soul  and  he  naturally  joins 
a  band  of  conspirators  on  the  Vemey  estates 
who  are  about  to  rise  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
servitude.  The  machinations  of  the  conspira- 
tors at  length  ripen,  when  Landless  learns  that 
the  family  mansion  is  to  be  assaulted  and  its 
inmates  murdered.    Though  himself  a  member 
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of  the  conspiracy,  his  humanity  rebels  at  the 
attack  on  the  Verney  home,  and  when  the 
assault  on  it  is  made  he  is  found  defending 
the  place  and  the  attractive  daughter  of  the 
house  rather  than  taking  part  in  the  assault 
The  doughty  Commonwealth  soldier,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prejudice  against  him  and  the 
irony  of  circumstances,  gains  little,  however, 
by  his  gallant  loyalty,  save  to  earn  the  name  of 
traitor  from  his  late  comrades,  while  he  ex- 
poses himself  to  grave  peril,  which  is  height- 
ened by  a  descent  of  Indians  who  join  the 
conspiring  negro  laborers  of  the  estate  in  the 
assault  on  the  place.  After  a  prolonged  and 
bloody  defence,  the  night  attack  on  the  Verney 
home,  in  which  Landless  and  Carew  especially 
distinguish  themselves,  is  finally  beaten  off,  and 
morning  dawnsr  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  In- 
dians, who  manage  at  the  same  time  to  capture 
and  carry  off  Patricia,  Colonel  Verney's  daughter. 
The  remainder  of  the  story  is  taken  up  with 
incidents  connected  with  the  party  organized 
to  search  for  Patricia,  or  rather  with  the  suc- 
cessful effort  of  young  Landless  to  come  up 
with  and  effect  the  rescue  of  the  young  lady, 
and  to  guide  the  long  way  back  to  Virginia 
through  numberless  perils  in  the  pathless 
woods.  On  this  lengthened  journey,  under- 
taken with  no  aid  or  comfort  from  friend  or  foe, 
the  « Prisoner  of  Hope»  has  his  first  blissful 
taste  of  the  romance  he  has  long  cherished  in 
his  heart  Patricia,  on  her  part,  is  so  touched 
by  the  valor,  the  chivalry,  and  the  well-tried 
loyalty  of  her  rescuer  and  protector,  that,  after 
extracting  from  him  the  true  story  of  his  life, 
she  not  only  trustingly  resigns  herself  to  his 
watchful,  lover-like  care,  but  feels  at  leng^  an 
obvious  affection  for  the  man  who  has  been  so 
deeply  wronged  and  yet  has  borne  himself  ten- 
derly and  nobly  as  well  as  heroically  toward  her 
and  toward  all  she  holds  dear.  The  author's 
treatment  of  the  incidents  in  the  forest  journey 
and  the  crisis  to  which  it  leads  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Patricia  and  Landless  manifests 
rare  delicacy  and  restraint  Here,  in  the  clos- 
ing chapters  of  the  novel,  we  most  feel  the 
power  Miss  Johnston  possesses  of  exciting  to  a 
high  pitch  the  reader's  interest  and  S3rmpathies. 
Here  we  also  come  under  the  thrall  of  her  cap- 
tivating literary  style  and  feel  the  witchery  of 
her  art  as  a  romancer.  The  ending  of  the  story, 
which  we  cannot  here,  of  course,  disclose,  is 
very  tender  and  pathetic,  particularly  in  the 
accepted  fate  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  of 
the  chief  characters  in  the  book.  The  ^  Prison- 
ers of  Hope,®  we  need  hardly  add,  amply  de- 
serves the  success  it  has  met  with,  and  is,  with 
the  author's  latest  story,  «To  Have  and  To 
Hold,>>  a  book  that  is  predestined  to  live. 

6.  M.  A. 

8ianl^  J.  Wey-  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late 
man's  New  years  to  make  the  hero  of  an 
story  historical  romance  a  middle- 

aged  man.     Doubtless  the  fashion  started  from 


a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  your  dashing 
young  blade  of  twenty-five,  who  comes  and 
sees  and  conquers  ;  so  we  have  been  treated  to 
the  sight  of  love  gp"owing  out  of  respect  for 
honor  and  courage,  and  have  learnt  how  high- 
spirited  girls  can  come  to  love  men  whom  at 
first  they  looked  on  as  <*  old  enough  to  be  their 
fathers. »  Sir  Hervey  Coke  is  perhaps  another 
instance  of  the  middle-aged  lover,  though  he  is 
but  thirty-four  in  the  year  1742,  at  which  the 
story  opens.  He  has  a  capital  foil  in  the  boy- 
ish brother  of  the  heroine,  just  as  she  finds  her 
foil  in  the  madcap  Lady  Betty.  One  test  of  a 
good  story  is  the  pace  at  which  it  can  be  read, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman's  « Sophia  » (Lon- 
don and  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.), 
answers  to  this  test  The  interest  never  flags, 
and  every  character  falls  naturally  into  his  or 
her  place.  The  conversations  are  easy  and 
natural ;  we  are  not  bored  with  a  superfluity  of 
local  color  or  historical  allusions  ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  book  is  as  good  as  one  of  its  class  can  be. 
What  can  be  more  exciting  than  the  night 
spent  by  the  lonely  ford  near  Lewes,  with  the 
escape  of  the  girls,  and  their  pursuit  by  the 
villain  and  his  myrmidons  ?  and  what  can  be 
more  ghastly  than  the  scene  in  the  cottage, 
where  the  heroine  confronts  the  villain  in  an 
atmosphere  ^  laden  with  death.®  But  we  could 
go  on  asking  these  questions  forever.  It  is 
enough  to  say  once  and  for  all  that  ^  Sophia  ®  is 
the  best  story  which  Mr.  Weyman  has  given  us. 
— London  «  Public  Opinion.® 
it 
Civil  Service  Admission  into  the  bulk  of  the 
Eaoamination  civil  positions  under  the  United 
Man^uU  States  Government,  the  num- 

ber of  which,  we  believe,  exceeds  80,000,  de- 
pends upon  success  in  passing  one  or  more 
competitive  examinations,  which  are  practically 
open  to  all.  The  examinations  are  held  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  examiners  sent  out  from  Washington, 
or  of  special  local  boards.  The  scope  and  char- 
acter of  the  examinations  vary  according  to  the 
posts  aspired  to  by  the  applicant,  whether  the 
post  be  in  the  Custom-House,  the  Post-Office, 
the  Internal  Revenue,  the  Government  Print- 
ing Service,  or  in  any  one  of  the  various  ser- 
vices grouped  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Departmental  Branch.  To  enable  one  to  qualify 
for  any  of  these  appointments  in  the  national 
service,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp  has  compiled  a 
most  useful  manual,  entitled  «  How  to  Prepare 
for  a  Civil  Service  Examination  »  ( Hinds  and 
Noble,  Publishers,  New  York).  The  volume 
gives  examples  of  recent  questions,  with  their 
answers,  asked  by  the  examiners,  and  these  are 
grouped  under  the  various  divisions  of  the  ser- 
vice, entry  into  which  is  open  by  the  competi- 
tive ordeal.  The  value  of  the  work  is  therefore 
obvious,  while  it  is  methodical  in  its  arrange- 
ment and  designed  for  real  and  practical  use, 

G.  M.  A. 
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SOME   CUSTOMS   AND  WORDS 


THE  everyday  habits  and  customs  of  a  peo- 
ple are  among  the  most  immutable  things 
of  earth,  and,  to  one  who  studies  them, 
they  afford  an  insight  into  beliefs  and 
conditions  that  have  long  passed  away.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  humanity  to  retain  the  form 
after  the  sutK(tance  has  been  lost,  and  because 
of  this,  old  religions,  old  superstitions,  and  old 
social  systems  that  are  almost  forgotten,  may 
still  be  found  in  the  speech  and  customs  of  a 
race. 

Some  of  the  habits  of  to-day  are  of  great  an- 
tiquity, reaching  back  to  the  time  of  savagery. 
Among  barbarous  tribes,  cannibalism  is  not 
uncommon,  and  is  practiced  not  merely  for 
food,  but  in  the  performance  of  some  martial 
or  religious  rite.  Our  race  has  long  aban- 
doned it,  but  the  cult  is  retained  in  the  kiss  as 
a  greeting  and  mark  of  affection,  as  it  implies 
that  the  one  on  whom  it  is  bestowed  is  « sweet 
enough  to  eat»  Some  other  races  rub  noses 
as  a  greeting,  and  imply  the  same  thing,  as  this 
salutation  refers  to  the  odor  of  a  savory  dish. 

Shaking  hands  is  a  reflection  on  the  honesty 
and  good  faith  of  our  ancestors.  The  right 
hand  wielded  the  dagger,  and  when  each  per- 
son held  this  dangerous  member  of  the  other  in 
his  grasp  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a  treach- 
erous blow  was  diminished.  For  a  similar 
reason  the  hand  had  to  be  bare,  lest  some 
weapon  be  concealed  in  its  covering,  and  so  it 
is  necessary  to-day  to  apologize  for  presenting 
the  left  hand  or  for  wearing  a  glove.  The 
usages  of  the  mail-clad  knights  are  responsible 
for  several  other  formalities  demanded  by  po- 
lite society,  and  of  these  one  of  the  commonest 
is  the  removal  of  the  hat.  The  head  is  a  pecu- 
liarly vital  and  vulnerable  part,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  the  strong  and  heavy  helmet.  When 
this  was  taken  off,  it  implied  either  a  perfect 
confidence  in  the  company  or  a  willingness  to 
die,  so  that  in  the  house  of  a  friend  the  knight 
proved  his  trust  in  his  comrade,  or,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  feudal  lord,  showed  his  loyalty  by 
putting  his  life  at  his  lord's  command  by  this 
partial  disarmament.  For  this  reason  the  hat 
is  doffed  as  a  mark  of  respect  by  men,  but  as 
women  did  not  wear  armor,  the  rule  does  not 
apply  to  them. 

The  Norman  Conquest  of  England  has  left 
many  traces  on  our  language  and  on  our  mode 
of  life.  The  Norm  an- French  became  for  a 
time  the  tongue  of  court  and  castle,  while  the 
Saxon  was  retained  for  town,  farm,  and  field. 
The  terms  of  chivalry,  of  government,  and  of 


sport  were  French,  but  the  common  things 
of  everyday  life  were  known  by  the  simpler 
names,  and  oft  times  the  same  thing  bore  differ- 
ent names  under  different  circumstances.  So 
long  as  an  animal  was  alive  and  under  the  care 
of  herdsmen  or  keepers,  it  was  called  by  its 
Saxon  name,  but  when  prepared  for  the  table, 
the  Norman  word  prevailed.  Pig  became 
pork,  from  the  Isitinporcus/  ox  became  boef  or 
beef;  sheep  became  mutton,  and  deer  was 
called  venison,  from  the  Latin  venirey  to  hunt. 
The  new  speech  was  used  by  nobles  and  priests, 
and  as  these  possessed  such  ci^lture  and  refine- 
ment as  the  times  afforded  their  language  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  more  elegant  than  that  of 
the  despised  Saxons.  Gradually  the  plain 
English  words  acquired  significations  they  did 
not  originally  possess,  and  became  terms  of 
reproach.  When  persons  lived  near  together, 
they  were  nigh  bors,  but  the  word  bor  lost  its 
meaning  of  dweller,  and  now  survives  as  boor, 
an  awkward  lout  In  like  manner  the  word 
churl  originally  meant  man,  but,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  now  used,  it  reflects  the  demeanor 
of  the  early  Englishman  when  contrasted  with 
the  more  polished  Norman.  To  call  a  Norman 
youth  by  the  .Saxon  word  for  boy  was  con- 
sidered an  affront,  and  knave  has  acquired 
a  meaning  in  English  that  is  not  borne  by  its 
German  analogue  knabe. 

Among  the  merchants  and  tradesmen,  the 
crafts  and  guilds,  the  homely  tongue  remained, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  well-nigh  uni- 
versal illiteracy  of  the  masses,  by  a  system  of 
signs  and  symbols  by  which  dealers  in  goods  of 
all  kinds  and  those  who  followed  a  «mysterie» 
let  possible  customers  know  their  calling.  Such 
is  the  conservatism  of  trade  that  several  of 
these  signs  have  persisted  and  are  in  use  at  the 
present  time,  although  both  the  need  and  the  ori- 
gin of  them  have  passed  away.  The  mediaeval 
barbers  combined  surgery  with  hair-dressing, 
and  before  their  shops  stood  a  staff  supporting 
.  a  head  or  poll  to  indicate  the  cosmetic  branch 
of  their  work,  while  about  the  staff  were  strips 
of  red  and  white  cloth  as  symbols  of  bleeding 
and  bandaging.  These  red  and  white  stripes 
about  a  pole  are  now  the  universal  sign  of  the 
barber,  though  in  America  a  blue  stripe  is 
sometimes  added,  presumably  as  a  mark  of 
patriotism. 

Another  common  sign  takes  us  back  to  me- 
diaeval Florence,  and  the  mighty  family  of  the 
Medici.  As  indicated  by  the  name,  the  Medici 
were    originally  physicians,  and  when    they 
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were  ennobled  a  coat-of-anns  was  given  them 
bearing  six  red  balls  or  pills  on  a  field  of  gold, 
a  reference  to  their  profession.  The  Medici 
became  bankers  and  established  branches  all 
over  Europe,  but  over  the  door  of  each  estab- 
lishment hung  this  haughty  blazon.  As  time 
passed  and  the  Medici  fell  from  power,  three  of 
the  balls  were  dropped,  and  in  the  three  balls 
of  the  pawnbroker  lingers  a  relic  of  the  proud 
and  princely  house  that  once  ruled  the  destinies 
of  nations. 

From  a  similar  source  have  come  the  odd 
names  of  many  English  taverns.  Even  now 
an  inn  situated  on  or  near  the  estate  of  some 
great  family  is  prone  to  use  the  arms  as  a  sign, 
and  in  former  days  it  was  almost  tmiversaL  It 
is  probable  that  the  coat-of-arms  afforded  some 
protection,  as  violence  offered  to  a  house  bear- 
ing his  cognizance  was  equivalent  to  an  attack 
on  the  lord  himself;  but  the  skill  of  the  rural 
artist  was  probably  not  of  a  high  order  nor  was 
the  rustic  knowledge  of  heraldry  profound ;  so 
gradually  the  sign^cance  of  the  signboard  was 
lost  The  imagination  of  some  obscure  ob- 
server might  then  suggest  an  acceptable  ex- 
planation, and  the  inn  thereafter  would  be 
known  as  the  <*  Magpie  and  Stump, » the  <^Pig 
and  Whistle,)^  or  some  equally  incongruous 
combination. 

In  1476  an  English  merchant  named  Caxton 
imported  a  printing  press  and  type,  with  which 
he  opened  the  first  printing  office  in  England. 
A  chapel  adjoining  Westminster  Abbey  was 
assigned  him  for  this  purpose,  and  this  fact  is 
preserved  by  calling  the  force  employed  in  an 
office  a  *  chapel  of  printers. »  These  early  fol- 
lowers of  the  «  art  preservative  »  were  a  learned 
set  of  men,  and  most  of  the  books  of  that  period 
were  in  Latin,  so  it  is  not  remarkable  that  in 
the  technical  terms  of  the  trade  there  are  many 
classical  words.  The  wedge-shaped  pieces  of 
wood  used  to  tighten  the  types  in  the  forms  are 
called  ^ quoins,^  from  the  old  French  coin^ 
which  in  turn  is  a  corruption  of  cuneus,  wedge. 
The  blank  pieces  that  make  spaces  between 
words  are  called  ^  quads,  ^  from  their  shape, 
and  the  terms  employed  in  correcting  proof  aro 
also  of  Latin  origin.  When  a  letter  or  word  is 
to  be  stricken  out  it  is  marked  «D»or  «del,» 
abbreviations  for  delere,  destroy,  and  if  marked 
out  by  mistake,  the  word  « stet » is  put  in  the 
margin,  a  corruption  from  stare,  to  stand ;  and 
similarly  with  others. 

Medicine  and  chemistry,  including  the  sister 
science  of  pharmacy,  retain  symbols  and  signs 
that  are  of  great  antiquity.  The  earliest 
physicians  were  also  priests,  and  invocations, 
prayers,  and  exorcisms  entered  largely  into 
their  practice.  When  a  prescription  was  writ- 
ten it  was  headed  by  a  prayer  to  Jupiter  to 
bless  the  action  of  the  drugs.  The  swan  was 
the  symbol  of  Jupiter,  and  the  figure  of  the 
bird  became  conventionalized  into  a  mark  like 
this'!',  then  into  X,  and  now  survives  as  R,  the 
letter  standing  for  the  Latin  recipe^  take.    The 


words  alkali,  alcohol,  alembic,  alchemy  (from 
which  chemistry  is  derived),  and  several  others 
are  Arabic  in  derivation. 

The  study  of  chemistry  was  looked  on  with 
grave  suspicion  by  the  non-scientific  public, 
and  even  many  <^  its  followers  felt  that  its 
morality  was  questionable.  When  using  heat 
to  produce  the  transformations  that  seemed  to 
them  so  wonderful,  the  aid  of  supernatural 
powers  was  invoked  by  placing  the  substance 
into  a  day  vessel  on  which  the  sign  of  the 
cross  had  been  marked.  From  this  cross  the 
vessels  were  called  crucibles,  a  name  they  still 
retain. 

The  feudal  system  of  government  never 
reached  the  pitch  of  absolutism  in  England 
that  it  attained  on  the  continent,  and  the  Saxon 
principle  of  home  rule  has  alwa3rs  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  system  by  which  English- 
speaking  people  have  been  governed.  England 
was  divided  into  « shares  »  or  «  shires  »  ruled 
over  by  a  feudal  lord  who  claimed  a  peerage 
with  the  king.  As  a  companion  of  the  sov- 
ereign, he  was  sometimes  styled  « Count, »  a 
corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  comes,  and  his  shire 
was  known  as  a  county,  but  in  the  shires  were 
two  officials.  One  of  these  represented  the 
lord  of  the  shire,  and  was  called  the  ^  shire-reef  ^ 
or  sheriff,  while  the  other  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  king  and  was  called  the  <<crowner  * 
or  coroner.  The  one  took  cognizance  of  local 
difficulties,  of  wrongs  between  man  and  man, 
but  the  other  looked  into  breaches  of  the  king*s 
peace,  investigated  murders,  claimed  treasure 
trove  for  his  sovereign,  and  saw  to  those  mat- 
ters that  affected  the  realm.,  The  difference 
was  roughly  that  now  existing  between  our 
State  and  Federal  officers. 

Our  whole  system  of  legal  procedure  is  filled 
with  similar  relics  of  an  older  civilization,  and 
space  forbids  the  mention  of  others.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  old  forms  should  have  lingered 
in  the  courts,  for  the  maxim  that  the  old  ways 
are  safe  ways  has  many  adherents  in  the  law, 
but  that  the  masses  of  the  people  should  have 
retained  so  many  customs  that  are  now  mean- 
ingless is  striking. 

When  walking  on  the  street  with  ladies,  it  is 
customary  for  men  to  take  the  side  next  the 
curb.  This  dates  from  the  days  when  street 
paving  was  little  used  and  the  roadways  were 
mudholes.  The  owners  or  users  of  vehicles 
had  small  consideration  for  pedestrians,  and 
these  latter  were  apt  to  be  well  bespattered 
when  my  lord  passed  in  his  coach.  Of  course 
those  furthest  from  the  road  suffered  least,  and 
the  gay  sparks  of  Queen  Anne's  time  had  fre- 
quent fights  over  giving  and  taking  « the  wall* 
It  was  a  mark  of  high  courtesy  to  yield  the 
inner  side,  and,  although  the  necessity  for  such 
action  has  passed  away,  ^  the  wall  ^  is  given  to 
women  as  a  sign  of  deference.  When  escortiDg 
a  lady,  she  takes  the  man's  left  arm  that  the 
right  may  be  free  to  draw  a  sword  in  her 
defence. 
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In  America  it  is  usual  for  men  to  sit  next  the 
aisle  in  churches,  in  theatres,  and  at  similar 
gatherings.  A  relic  of  our  colonial  history  is 
preserved  in  this,  as  in  earlier  days  such  gath- 
erings were  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  attacks 
from  Indians,  and  the  men  sat  next  the  aisles 
and  near  the  doors  so  as  to  get  out  more  quickly 
to  repel  the  enemy. 

In  several  of  our  cities  there  exists  the  cus- 
tom of  building  bonfires  in  the  streets  on  the 
night  of  the  November  elections.  As  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November  is  approximately  the 
fifth,  these  fires  are  really  in  commemoration 
of  Guy  Fawkes'  day  and  *^the  gunpowder 
treason  and  plot.**  though  probably  few  who 
take  part  in  them  think  of  them  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Men's  dress  retains  many  traces  of  former 
days.  The  closely-trimmed  hair  dates  from 
the  time  of  Cromwell  and  the  Roundheads. 
The  buttons  on  the  sleeve  were  intended  to 
hold  the  gauntlet,  and  those  sewed  on  the  back 
of  the  coat  just  below  the  waist  line  were  first 
placed  there  to  support  the  sword  belt    The 


coat  itself  was  of  the  shape  retained  by  the 
frock  coat  at  present,  but  the  skirts  interfered 
with  the  free  action  of  the  limbs  and  were 
turned  back.  In  time  these  flaps  were  cut  off, 
and  the  ceremonial  garment  assumed  the 
familiar  <<  swallow-tail  >>  shape. 

Worship  of  the  sun  was  almost  universal  in 
the  early  history  of  man,  and  traces  of  it  are 
quite  common  even  now.  The  g^^n  fired  at 
military  posts  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  the 
<<  British  drumb^t»  that  encircles  the  globe, 
and  the  angelus  that  rings  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  the  meridian,  and  at  six  in  the  evening, 
are  all  remains  of  the  salutes  g^ven  the  sun  at 
its  rising,  at  its  highest  point,  and  at  its  setting. 
The  Teutonic  tribes  of  northern  Europe 
worshipped  the  sun-god  Baldur,  and  held  a 
high  festival  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice 
to  welcome  his  return  from  the  south.  This 
custom  was  so  firmly  rooted  that  the  Church 
was  unable  to  dislodge  it,  and  the  feast  of 
Baldur  was  adopted  by  Christianity  and  became 
the  feast  of  Christmas. 

Charles  Minor  Blackford,  Jr. 

Washixoton,  d.  c. 
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THE  UNDYING  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SEA* 


SOME  of  the  greatest  among  men  have 
spoken  and  written  regarding  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  mankind  as  if  every 
new  invention  for  shortening  distance, 
for  economizing  time  or  labor,  and  increasing 
production  were  but  another  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  eliminating  romance  from  the  weary 
world.  Especially  has  this  been  said  of  sea  traffic. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  in  the  tiny  vessels 
of  Magalhsens,  the  pestilential  hulls  of  Anson's 
squadron,  or  the  cumbrous  wooden  walls  of 
Trafalgar  there  dwelt  a  romance  which  is  now 
nonexistent  at  sea, — that  the  introduction  of 
the  steam-driven  ship  has  been  fatal  to  a  quality 
which  in  truth  belongs  not  at  all  to  materiid 
things,  but  holds  its  splendid  court  in  the  minds 
of  men.  Do  they,  these  mourners  over  departed 
romance,  hold,  then,  that  misery  is  essential  to 
romance  ?  Is  it  essential  to  romantic  interest 
at  sea  that  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  ships, 
their  lack  of  healthful  food,  their  clumsiness  of 
build  and  snail-like  progress,  men  should  suffer 
horribly  and  die  miserably?  Truly,  if  these 
things  are  necessary  in  order  that  romance  shall 
flourish,  we  may  find  them  still  amongst  us 
both  at  sea  and  on  land,  though  happily  in  ever- 
lessening  proportion  to  an  improved  order  of 
things. 


But  sober  consideration  will  surely  convince 
us  that  as  far  as  true  romance  is  concerned  the 
modem  ironclad  warship,  for  instance,  need 
abate  no  jot  of  her  claim  to  the  three-decker  of 
last  century  or  the  «  Great  Harry  »  of  England's 
infant  Navy.  The  sight  of  a  15,000-ton  battle- 
ship cleared  for  action  and  silently  dividing  the 
ancient  sea  in  her  swift  rush  to  meet  the  foe, 
not  a  man  visible  anywhere  about  her,  but  all 
grim,  adamantine,  and  awe-inspiring, — in  what 
is  she  less  romantic  than  the  <<  Victory »  under 
all  canvas  breaking  the  line  at  Trafalgar  ?  As 
an  incentive  to  the  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
the  ironclad  certainly  claims  first  place.  Like 
some  fire-breathing  dragon  of  ancient  fable  she 
comes,  apparently  by  her  own  volition,  armed 
with  powers  of  destruction  overtopping  all  the 
efforts  of  ancient  story-tellers.  Yet  to  the  initi- 
ated she  is  more  wonderful,  more  terror-strik- 
ing, than  to  the  unknowing  observer.  For  the 
former  pierce  with  the  eye  of  knowledge  her 
black  walls  of  steel,  and  see  within  them 
hundreds  of  quiet,  self-possessed  men  standing 
calmly  by  gun-breech,  ammunition-hoist,  fire- 
hose, and  hospital.  Deep  under  the  water-line 
are  scores  of  fiercely-toiling  slaves  to  the  gigantic 
force  that  actuates  the  whole  mass.  Hardly 
recognizable  as  human,  sealed  up  in  stokeholes 


♦  From  the  London  «  Spectator." 
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under  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres,  the 
clang  of  their  weapons  never  ceases  as  they 
feed  the  long  row  of  caverns  glowing  white  with 
fervent  heat  All  around  them-  and  beneath 
them  and  above,  clearly  to  be  discerned  through 
all  the  diabolical  clamor  of  engines  and  roaring 
of  furnaces,  is  that  sense  of  invisible  forces 
subdued  by  the  hand  of  man,  yet  ferociously 
striving  against  restraint,  a  .sense  that  makes 
the  head  of  the  newcomer  throb  and  beat  in 
sympathy  until  it  seems  as  if  the  brain  must 
burst  its  containing  bone. 

Just  abaft  these  chambers  of  accumulating 
energy  are  the  giants  being  fed  thereby.  Un- 
happy the  man  who  can  see  no  romance  in  the 
engine-room!  Nothing  exalting,  soul-stirring, 
in  the  rhythmical  race  of  weariless  pistons,  no 
storm-song  in  their  magnificent  voices  as  tiiey 
dash  round  the  shaft  at  ninety  revolutions  per 
minute.  Standing  amid  these  modem  genii, 
to  which  those  of  <<The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights »  are  but  puny  weaklings,  the  sight, 
the  senses  are  held  captive,  fascinated  by  so 
splendid  a  manifestation  of  the  combination  of 
skill  and  strength.  And  when  unwillingly  the 
gazer  turns  away,  there  are  the  men;  the  grimy, 
greasy,  sweat-stained  mea  Watchful,  patient, 
catlike.  Ready  at  the  first  hint  either  from  the 
racing  Titans  themselves  or  from  the  soaring 
bridge  away  up  yonder  in  the  night,  to  manipu- 
late lever,  throttle-valve,  and  auxiliaries  as 
swiftly,  deftly,  and  certainly  as  the  great  sur- 
geon handles  his  tools  in  contact  with  the 
silent,  living  form  under  his  hands. 

What  a  lesson  on  faith  is  here.  Faith  in  the 
workmanship  of  the  complicated  monsters  they 
control,  faith  in  one  another  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  moment  when  a  mistake 
would  mean  annihilation,  faith  in  the  watcher 
above  who  is  guiding  the  whole  enormous  mass 
amidst  dangers  seen  and  unseen.  This,  too,  is 
no  blind  faith,  no  mere  credulity.  It  is  bom  of 
knowledge,  and  the  consequences  of  its  being 
misplaced  must  be  constantly  in  mind  in  order 
to  insure  effective  service  in  time  of  disaster. 
It  would  surely  be  a  good  thing  if  more  poetry 
were  written  on  the  lines  of  «McAndrew's 
Hymn,»  always  supposing  the  poets  could  be 
found ;  greater  efforts  made  to  acquaint  us  who 
lead  comfortable  lives  ashore  with  the  everyday 
heroism  of,  the  continual  burnt-offering  ren- 
dered by,  the  engineer,  fireman,  and  trimmer. 
Perhaps  we  might  then  begin  to  discern  dimly 
and  faintly  that  so  far  from  the  romance  of  the 
sea  being  destroyed  by  the  marine  engine,  it 
has  been  strengthened  and  added  to  until  it  is 
deeper  and  truer  than  ever. 

And  as  with  the  men  in  the  bowels  of  the 
ship  so  with  those  above.  Commanding  such 
a  weapon  of  war  as  hinted  at  in  the  preceding 
lines,  see  the  central  figure  in  his  tower  of  steel, 
surrounded  by  telephones,  electric  bells,  and 
voice  tubes.  Every  portion  of  the  ship,  with 
its  groups  of  faithful,  waiting  men,  is  within 
reach  of  his  whisper.    Behind  him  stands  a  man 


like  a  statue  but  for  the  brown  hands  grasping 
the  spokes  of  the  tiny  wheel  which  operates  the 
150  horse-power  engines  far  away  in  the  run, 
which  in  their  turn  heave  the  mighty  steel 
rudder  this  way  or  that,  and  so  guide  the 
whole  fabric.  This  man  in  command  wields  a 
power  that  makes  the  mind  reel  to  consider. 
A  scarcely  perceptible  touch  upon  a  button  at 
his  side,  and  away  speeds  a  torpedo;  another 
touch,  and  two  g^uns  hurl  850  pounds  of  steel  shell 
filled  with  high  explosive  to  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  if  necessary.  Obedience  instant,  perfect, 
yet  intelligent  is  yielded  to  his  lightest  touch, 
his  faintest  whisper.  So  too  his  subordinates, 
each  in  their  turn  commanding  as  well  as  being 
commanded,  and  each  saturated  with  the  idea 
that  not  merely  obedience,  but  obedience  so 
s\nft  as  to  be  almost  coincident  with  the  order, 
is  essential.  Yet  above  and  beyond  all  this 
harmony  of  discipline  is  the  man  who  controls 
in  the  same  perfect  way  the  working,  not  only 
of  one  ship,  but  of  a  whole  fieet  He  speaks, 
and  immediately  flags  fiutter  if  by  day,  or  elec- 
tric lights  scintillate  if  by  night  Bach  obe- 
dient monster  replies  by  fulfilling  his  will,  and 
the  sea  foams  as  they  swoop  round  each  other 
in  complicated  evolutions,  or  scatter  beyond  the 
horizon's  rim  to  seek  the  common  enemy.  It 
is  the  triumph  of  discipline,  organization,  and 
power  under  command. 

As  it  is  in  the  Navy  so  it  is  in  the  mercantile 
marine.  Here  is  a  vessel  of  a  capacity  greater 
than  that  costly  experiment  bom  out  of  due 
time,  the  « Great  Eastern. »  Her  lines  are  al- 
together lovely,  curves  of  beauty  unexcelled  by 
any  yacht  afloat  With  such  perfect  grace  does 
she  sit  upon  the  sea  that  the  mere  mention 
of  her  size  conveys  of  it  no  conviction.  Her 
decks  are  crowded  with  landward  folk,  for 
whose  benefit  naval  architects  and  engineers 
have  been  busy  devising  ways  and  means  of 
bridging  the  Atlantic.  Every  comfort  and  con- 
venience for  the  poor,  every  luxury  for  the 
rich,  is  there.  Majestically,  at  the  stroke  of 
the  hour,  she  moves,  commences  her  journey. 
Amid  all  the  hubbub  of  parting  friends,  the 
agony  of  breaking  up  home  bonds,  the  placid 
conductors  of  this  floating  city  attend  to  their 
work.  Theirs  it  is  to  convey  on  scheduled  time 
from  port  to  port  across  the  trackless,  unheed- 
ing ocean  all  this  multitude  of  units,  each  a 
volume  of  history  in  himself  or  herself  of  most 
poignant  interest  could  it  be  unfolded.  And 
oh,  the  sinuous  grace,  the  persistent  speed,  the 
co-partnership  of  affinity  held  between  man's 
newest  and  God's  oldest  work !  Its  romance  is 
beyond  all  power  of  speech  to  describe.  Silent 
speechless  marvel  only  can  be  tendered  unto  it 
The  very  regularity  and  order  which  prevails, 
the  way  in  which  arrivals  may  be  counted  on, 
these  are  offences  in  the  eyes  of  some  would-be 
defenders  of  romance.  They  are  not  appar- 
ently offended  at  the  unerring  regularity  of 
natural  phenomena.  How  is  it  that  the  same 
quality   manifested    by   man's   handiwork  in 
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relation  to  the  mutable  sea  gives  occasion  of 
stumbling?  A  hard  question.  Not  that  the 
mere  regularity  alone  is  worthy  of  admiration, 
but  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  mani- 
fested as  much  in  the  grimiest  little  tug  crouch- 
ing behind  a  storm-beaten  headland  watching, 
spider-like,  for  a  homeward-bound  sailing-ship, 


or  in  the  under-engined,  swag-bellied  tramp 
creeping  stolidly  homeward,  bearing  her  quota 
of  provision  for  a  heedless  people  who  would, 
starve  without  her,  is  everywhere  to  be  held  in 
admiration  as  fragrant  with  true  romance,  the 
undying  romance  of  the  sea. 

F.  T.  BULLEN. 
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THE   TWELFTH   UNITED  STATES   CENSUS 


THE  g^eat  task  of  counting  and  question- 
ing the  country's  population,  which  is 
approximately  75,000,000.  has  been  as- 
signed to  William  R.  Merriam,  formerly 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  who  will  be  assisted  by 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  people,  who  will 
be  busily  engaged  during  the  first  two  weeks  in 
June.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  Assistant  Director, 
will  have  charge  of  the  technical  details  of  the 
work.  To  gain  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking,  it  is  but  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
present  decennial  enumeration  is  as  great  as 
the  entire  force  of  the  standing  army  of  the 
United  States,  who  will  receive  in  salaries  not 
less  than  $7,000,000.  What  the  entire  expense 
will  be  is  hard  to  telb  at  the  present  time.  Di- 
rector Merriam,  on  being  questioned  on  this 
point,  replied: 

«As  the  large  cities  will  be  given  more 
thorough  attention  than  ever  before,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  cost  of  the  work  will 
amount  to  ten  millions,  or  more.» 

One  of  the  drawbacks  in  taking  the  last 
Census  was  the  lack  of  office  space — the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  occupying  a  number  of  different 
buildings,  none  of  which  was  suited  to  its  use. 
The  building  which  has  been  put  up  for  the  pres- 
ent Census,  though  erected  by  private  capital, 
was  designed  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Census  authorities.  Not  only  will  there 
be  a  great  gain  in  this  respect,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  population,  the  task  of 
putting  the  information  into  permanent  form 
will  be  more  easily  accomplished  than  in  the 
past,  for  the  reason  that  automatic  machinery 
will  replace  ordinary  mental  and  manual  labor. 
These  machines  were  invented  by  a  former 
employee  of  the  Census  Bureau,  and  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  not  only  save  considerable 
time,  but  make  it  impossible  for  errors  to  occur. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  labor- 
saving  devices  is  the  Punching  Machine,  which 
resembles  an  ordinary  typewriter  save  that  it 


punches  holes  instead  of  writing  letters.  The 
keyboard  contains  some  eighty  odd  characters, 
and  each  character  indicates  some  fact  which 
was  formerly  recorded'  by  hand.  These  char- 
acters are  punched  in  small  cards  (one  hundred 
million  of  which  have  been  printed  for  the  pur- 
pose) and,  when  ready  for  filing  away,  each  card 
tells  in  symbolical  language  the  history  of  some 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  The  thousand 
odd  clerks  who  will  operate  these  machines 
have  been  practicing  for  upwards  of  a  year  on 
fictitious  persons,  and  each  operator  is  now 
capable  of  turning  out  several  hundred  cards  a 
day. 

When  this  is  done  but  a  small  part  of  the 
work  has  been  accomplished.  The  facts  therein 
contained  must  be  boiled  down,  so  to  speak, 
in  order  to  form  the  four  principal  reports: 
namely,  those  on  population,  mortality,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture.  In  an  act  passed  by 
Congress  it  was  stipulated  that  these  four  re- 
ports should  be  ready  for  distribution  within 
two  years  of  the  taking  of  the  Census,  or  not 
later  than  July  i,  1902.  This  is  just  one-fourth 
the  length  of  time  which  was  allowed  at  the 
last  Census,  but,  owing  to  the  use  of  automatic 
machinery.  Director  Merriam  expects  to  have 
the  reports  complete  in  the  time  allowed  by  the 
mandatory  act  The  <<  boiling  process  »  will  be 
accomplished  this  year  by  the  use  of  electric 
tabulating  machines,  through  which  the  cards 
are  passed  after  being  punched.  To  the  casual 
observer  a  tabulating  record  is  a  conglomeration 
.of  electrical  indicators,  needles,  spiral  springs, 
and  dials.  Yet  as  each  card  runs  through  the 
record  an  electric  needle  passes  through  the 
holes  left  by  the  punching  machine,  into  a  cup 
of  mercury  beneath,  which,  in  turn,  completes 
an  electric  circuit ;  the  cold  facts  of  some  per- 
son's life  are  thus  indicated  upon  a  dial,  from 
which  the  necessary  information  is  taken  by 
clerks.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  device  is 
that  unless  all  the  facts  have  been  recorded  on 
the  card  it  will  not  pass  through  the  record,  so 
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that  errors  are  instantly  detected  and  rectified. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  all  the  advantages 
of  the  wonderful  machines. 

It  does  not  take  much  to  set  the  most  incuri- 
ous minds  speculating  upon  the  future  of  the 
world  and  the  varying  destinies  of  nations.  An 
important  treaty,  or  the  conclusion  of  a  great 
war,  never  fails  to  suggest  inquiry  as  to  how 
the  new  order  of  things  will  operate  on  the 
comparative  progp*ess  of  States.  A  census  is  not 
an  event  of  this  striking  and  potential  char- 
acter; indeed,  it  is  hardly  an  event  at  all,  for  it 
is  only  the  periodical  notation  of  a  continual 
development.  But,  inasmuch  as  population  is 
the  chief  element  of  national  power,  it  furnishes 
certain  grounds  for  political  prophecy.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  approximately  25,000,000,  of  which  over 
three  millions  were  slaves.  An  « impending 
evil »  was  then  pointed  out  in  the  growing  dis- 
proportion of  the  sexes.  While  the  present 
Census  will  show  a  gain  of  upwards  of  fifty 
millions,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  evil  referred  to 
coming  to  a  climax.    How  uncertain  is  Destiny  1 

The  general  character  of  the  present  Census 
will  form  no  basis  for  any  specific  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  distinctive  phenomena  of 
our  present  social  state.  It  will  be  two  or  three 
years  before  the  special  reports  on  such  subjects 


as  commerce,  education,  and  the  various  indus- 
tries will  appear ;  and  not  until  then  shall  we 
learn  of  the  local  sources  of  our  national  vitality, 
or  the  industrial  occupations  by  which  this  con- 
stant accession  to  our  population  is  employed 
and  fedi  As  the  decennial  period  during  which 
the  augmentation  has  taken  place  has  included 
wide  diversities  in  the  national  fortunes — em- 
bracing, in  fact,  an  epoch  of  financial  embar- 
rassment and  one  of  unquestioned  prosperity 
—  we  await  the  coming  reports  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  Perhaps  our  country  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  present  great 
desideratum  in  American  statesmanship  is  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  of  colonial  govern- 
ment as  shall  effectually  throw  open  our  trans- 
marine possessions  to  the  unemployed  classes 
of  the  community. 

As  a  corollary  it  may  be  stated  that  each  re- 
port as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Director 
of  the  Twelfth  Census  will  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  life  of  the  nation,  and  will  impress  the  en- 
lightened practical  statesman  with  a  new  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  of  government  In  fact. 
when  Mr.  Merriam  has  laid  before  us  the  result 
of  his  labors  it  will  furnish  interesting  data  for 
all  students  of  social  economics. 


Ingram  A.  Pyle. 


Detroit. 


THE   BOER   DELEGATION  — NO   INTERVENTION 


SENATOR  Teller,  whose  opinions  and  utter- 
ances are  worthy  of  respectful  considera- 
tion, has  been  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  partly  sympathizing  with  the 
Boers  and  partly  proposing  the  mediation  of 
the  United  States  for  the  settlement  of  the 
South  African  war.  He  thinks  his  resolution 
should  be  deemed  unobjectionable,  because  it 
is  similar  to  a  pro-Cuban  plank  in  a  Republican 
platform  of  years  ago  and  to  a  resolution  offered 
by  Henry  Clay  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
much  longer  ago  in  behalf  of  the  South  American 
republics,  and  that  mediation  on  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  him  should  not  be  regarded  by  Great 
Britain  as  hostile  or  unfriendly. 

It  should  certainly  not  escape  Mr.  Teller's 
consideration  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  a  part  of  the  treaty  making 
and  diplomacy  conducting  division  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  a  very  different  body  from  a  party 
convention,  and  even  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  latter  is  charged  with  no 
responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Nation.  Resolutions  which  would 
be  harmless  in  the  latter  might  be  disastrous 
in  the  former.  The  precedents  cited  by  him  in 
approval  of  his  resolution  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  inconclusive  and  unconvincing.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  con- 
vention,  and   its    resolutions    on    matters    of 


gravest  international  moment  are  not  to  be 
governed  by  the  rules  that  obtain  in  the  fram- 
ing of  Jjarty  platforms. 

Nor  can  his  contention  that  such  an  offer  of 
mediation  would  not  be  offensive  be  regarded 
with  more  favor.  .  .  .  Surely  it  should  be 
evident  that  if  this  Government  should  declare 
itself  convinced  that  the  Boers  were  in  the 
right  and  the  British  in  the  wrong  it  would  by 
that  very  act  disqualify  itself  for  any  impartial 
intervention,  and  would  make  any  offer  of  such 
intervention  dangerously  like  an  unfriendly 
act. 

Beyond  that  there  is  a  view  of  the  case  which 
should  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten.  That 
is  that  the  United  States  has  already  gone 
much  further  than  any  other  country  or  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  to  restore  peace  in  South 
Africa.  It  has  actually  laid  before  the  British 
Government  the  Boer  request  for  its  mediation 
and  has  signified  to  the  British  Government  its 
willingness  to  exercise  its  good  offices  in  behalf 
of  peace;  and  the  British  Government,  with 
equal  courtesy  and  with  equal  explicitness,  has 
declined  the  offer.  After  that,  what  more,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  and  common  cour- 
tesy, is  to  be  done  ?  If  a  renewal  of  an  offer 
once  positively  declined  were  not  deemed  offen- 
sive, that  would  be  because  it  was  deemed 
merely  impertinent.        — N.  Y.  «  Tribune.* 
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Hammerfest.  Norway 


*  Olaf  the  King,  one  summer  mom, 
Blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle-horn, 
Sending  his  signal  through  the  land  of  Drontheim.* 

THE  wonderful  stories  told  by  Du 
Chaillu  and  other  writers  of  the 
gp-andeur  and  beauty  to  be  found  in 
a  journey  to  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
have  been  treasured  up  by  many  who  in 
imagination  have  pictured  to  themselves 
the  rock-bound  coast,  with  its  towering 
snow-capped  mountains,  glaciers,  and 
fjords,  the  home  of  the  sea-fowl,  until 
they  have  become  so  real,  that  when  one's 
ardent  desire,  of  many  years,  it  may  be, 
to  take  that  trip  is  realized,  there  is  no 
disappointment,  the  tales  have  not  been 
overdrawn,  nor  does  the  imagination  sur- 
pass the  reality.  It  is  a  panorama  eight 
hundred  miles  long,  scarcely  any  part  of 
which  is  not  beautiful.  The  route  lies, 
for  the  most  part,  within  sight  of  land, 
sometimes  through  an  endless  succession 
of  straits  and  fjords,  dotted  with  innumer- 
able  islands,   with  frequent  glimpses  of 


great  beauty.  High  mountains  covered 
with  verdure  often  seem  to  prevent  fur- 
ther progress,  but,  twisting  and  turning, 
a  way  is  opened  as  if  by  magic,  and  there 
are  glimpses  of  tiny  hamlets  with  their 
picturesque  red-roofed  houses  in  a  setting 
of  vivid  green,  dominated  by  an  odd-look- 
ing white  church  with  a  black  steeple,  and 
always  a  flag-staff  floating  the  national 
colors.  All  is  so  solitary  and  grandly 
solemn  that  one  wonders  how  a  people  can 
live  so  isolated  from  the  outer  world, 
their  only  communication  being  by  water 
during  a  part  of  the  year;  but  they  are 
very  contented  and  have  an  intense  love 
of  country.  All  these  scenes,  together 
with  the  meeting  with  those  quaint-look- 
ing fishing  vessels,  or  jagts,  of  the  old 
Viking  build,  afford  variety  enough  to  oc- 
cupy one's  interest  from  first  to  last  dur- 
ing this  most  interesting  voyage. 

One  is  apt  to  think  of  the  North  Cape  as 
a  part  of  the  Arctic  regions,  bleak  and  des- 
olate, and  so  it  ought  to  be,  judging  by  the 
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latitude,  for  it  is  considerably  north  of  the 
region  where  Sir  John  Franklin  perished. 
On  the  eastern  coast,  in  this  latitude, 
human  life  could  hardly  exist,  but  this 
shore,  being  tempered  by  the  Gulf  Stream, 
is  not  so  much  colder  than  our  own  cli- 
mate as  one  would  naturally  suppose.  On 
the  northeastern  coast  of  Norway,  and  in 
the  mountains  of  the  central  part,  the 
weather  is  very  severe,  and  in  Siberia  in 
the  same  latitude  it  is  almost  uninhabit- 
able, while  here  the  fjords  do  not  freeze 
over  save  in  the  extreme  northern  part. 
The  mean  temperature  at  the  Cape  the 
year  round  is  32°  F.  and  from  January, 
about  20°  F.,  which  although  cold,  is  not 
unendurable.  The  season  for  visiting  this 
fascinating  Nordland  is  only  from  June 
2oth  to  July  2oth,  as  after  the  latter  date 
the  Midnight  Sun  is  not  visible,  the  tourist 
steamers  then  turning  their  attention  to  the 
carrying  of  fishermen  and  their  supplies. 


After  a  careful  cleaning  they  are  either 
dried  on  wooden  frames  on  the  islands, 
or,  slightly  salted,  are  carried  to  drier 
regions  on  the  mainland  and  spread  out 
on  the  rocks :  those  that  are  simply  dried 
are  sent  to  Italy,  the  others  to  Spain: 
while  the  heads  are  dried  by  fire,  pulver- 
ized, and  sold  for  manure.  Boats  to  the 
number  of  5,000  or  6,000  are  used,  and 
sometimes  the  captains  find  g^eat  difficulty 
in  getting  their  steamers  through  this 
numerous  fleet.  After  the  season  is  over 
here,  the  fishermen  go  to  Finnmarken  for 
the  summer  catch.  The  hardships  of  a 
fisherman's  life  are  very  great,  and  the 
English  society  for  the  *  Benefit  of  the 
Deep  Sea  Fishermen  ®  is  engaged  in  the 
most  charitable  work  of  sending  out  what 
are  called  **  Gospel  Ships,  ^  furnished  with 
many  useful  articles,  which  they  either 
sell  or  give  to  the  men,  thus  preventing 
their  being  obliged  to  obtain   their  sup- 


Dryino  Cod  at  Tromso 


The  principal  fisheries  are  at  the  Lof- 
oden  Islands,  and  on  these  during  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March 
from  20,000  to  25,000  fishermen  are  busily 
engaged  in  catching  and  curing  cod.  These 
fish  come  here  by  the  million  to  spawn 
and  are  caught  with  nets  and  by  long  lines 
to  which  are  attached  a  large  number  of 
hooks,  not  baited,  but  having  a  piece  of 
bright  metal  soldered  to  the  shanks,  and 
as  the  line  is  kept  in  motion  the  cod  are 
attracted  and  caught  in  great  quantities. 


plies   from  the  Dutch  ships  which  carry 
spirits  and  tobacco. 

Trondhjem.  the  ancient  home  of  the 
Trones,  whence  a  start  is  made  for  the 
North  Cape,  is  a  city  of  about  2, 500  people, 
very  picturesquely  situated,  with  a  fine 
harbor;  it  has  always  been  the  historic 
centre  of  Norway  and  the  sovereigns  are 
still  crowned  there.  King  Oscar  being  the 
last,  in  1872.  The  houses  of  two  stories 
are  generally  of  wood  of  a  yellowish  gray 
color  —  the   streets  are    regular   and  are 
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made  very  broad  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quency of  fires.  Pots  of  bright  flowers  in 
almost  every  window,  with  spotless  white 
muslin  curtains,  make  an  attractive  pic- 
ture :  everything  is  very  clean,  quiet,  and 
orderly.  The  shops,  which  are  always 
tiny,  contain  beautiful  Arctic  furs,  mod- 
ern filigree  silver  work, 
which  is  quite  artistic, 
the  art  having  been 
learned  from  two  Gen- 
oese who  strayed  hither 
about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  besides  various 
other  articles  peculiar 
to  the  country.  This  is 
also  the  home  of  those 
always-to-be-desired 
eider-down  <^  comforts.  ** 
which  every  house-wife 
longs  to  possess.  There 
are  ship-building  yards, 
paper  mills,  and  other 
factories,  besides  ex- 
ports of  timber,  copper, 
paving  stones,  and  other 
products  of  the  country. 

The  Cathedral  is  justly 
the  pride  of  Norway.  It 
is  built  of  a  bluish  gray  stone,  Norman 
and  Early  English  in  style,  and  is  the 
shrine  of  St.  Olaf,  the  patron  saint  of 
Trondhjem.  Many  vicissitudes  have  oc- 
curred to  this  fine  Cathedral,  which  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century ;  and  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  a  building  so  rich  in  archi- 
tectural detail  and  so  abundant  in  historical 
associations  so  near  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Within  the  past  ten  years,  however,  the 
sacred  edifice  has  been  beautifully  re- 
stored, partly  through  private  subscrip- 
tions, and  partly  by  Government  appro- 
priations. 

The  steamer  leaves  Trondhjem  for  the 
North  Cape  *  in  the  pink  and  purple  hour 
between  two  days.®  It  usually  sets  out 
with  a  passenger  list,  which  includes  at 
least  a  dozen  different  nationalities,  but 
who  however  mix  well  and  sail  happily 
under  one  flag  —  that  floated  by  the 
*  Nordenfjeldske  Dampskibs-Selskab  Com- 
pany.® 

The  Midnight  Sun  is  not  actually  shin- 
ing, as  we  leave,  yet  it  is  almost  as  light 
as  day, 

■  As  our  ship  goes  sailing,  sailing 
Northward  in  the  summer  night,* 

and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  is 
really  one's  bedtime.     This  becomes  more 


difficult  to  realize  as  the  voyage  proceeds, 
for  there  is  really  no  night  at  all ;  indeed, 
one  can  sit  on  the  deck  all  night  through 
and  read  without  the  least  trouble.  Can- 
dles are  an  unnecessary  luxury,  and  hotel- 
keepers  cannot  include  <*  bougies  ®  in  their 
bills,  for  which  let  us  give  thanks.     By 


General  View  of  TROMSd 

darkening  the  port-holes,  one  manages  to 
obtain  a  little  sleep,  but  ten  days  of  this 
sort  of  dissipation  leaves  the  traveller 
somewhat  of  a  physical  wreck. 

During  the  first  day  of  the  voyage  a 
great  many  of  those  peculiar  ships  that 
sail  between  the  Lofoden  Islands  and  Ber- 
gen are  met.  They  are  short  dumpy 
craft,  with  high  prow  and  stem,  propelled 
by  an  immense  square  sail  set  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  ship  and  kept  there,  sailing 
dead  with  the  wind.  They  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  old  Viking  ships  that 
formerly  sailed  these  waters.  Their  cargo 
down  consists  of  dried  fish,  piled  up  like 
cord-wood,  and  much  more  odorous  if  the 
wind  happen  to  be  in  the  right  direction. 
A  part  of  the  return  cargo  often  consists 
of  coffins,  filled  with  a  kind  of  dried  rusk 
much  esteemed  by  the  fishermen.  All 
along  the  main  coast  one  notices  rocks 
painted  white,  and  planks  are  often  seen 
in  the  water  to  attract  the  salmon. — the 
fish  mistaking  them  for  their  favorite 
waterfalls.  In  one  place  an  actual  repre- 
sentation of  a  wateriFall  is  painted  on  the 
rocks,  to  which  the  salmon  are  attracted 
in  great  numbers  —  a  doubtful  compli- 
ment to  their  discernment  of  the  real  and 
the  imitation.     On  one  of  the  mornings 
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Group  of  I^apps 


the  Captain  ran  his  steamer  into  one  of  the 
fjords,  for  an  excursion  to  the  svartisen 
or  glacier;  —  from  the  deck  the  glacier 
seemed  but  a  stone's  throw  off,  but  it  was 
a  long  and  wearisome  climb.  The  svarti- 
sen is  an  immense  mass  of  ice,  forty  miles 
long  and  twenty  miles  wide,  and  would 
be  worth  a  fortune  to  an  ice  company 
could  it  be  transported  to  some  crowded 
city.  The  surface  is  broken  into  ridges, 
looking  like  the  suddenly  congealed  waves 
of  the  ocean,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
traverse ;  while  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
a  large  stream  formed  by  the  melting  ice 
flows  swiftly  by.  As  the  mass  is  con- 
stantly crowding  down,  the  bottom  breaks 
off  in  great  cakes  with  a  report  like  that 
of  a  cannon,  leaving  in  some  places  preci- 
pices, fifty  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  beauti- 
ful blue,  clear  ice.  In  other  cases,  caverns 
are  formed  with  arches  as  perfect  as 
though  made  by  hand,  and  where  all  the 
prismatic  colors  are  seen  in  perfection. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  exceptional 
interest  on  this  northern  journey  is  Torg- 
hatten.  or  <^  the  mountain  with  a  hole  in 
\\.y*  It  resembles  a  Norwegian  hat  with 
a  peak  and  brim  floating  on  the  water; 
through  the  peak,  about  half  way  up,  the 
aperture  pierced  by  the  arrow  of  the 
amorous  Hestmand,  as  seen  from  the  ship 
appears  to  be  about  three  feet  square,  but 
in  reality  it  is  62  feet  at  the  entrance, 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnel  it  is  200 
feet  high  and  400  feet  long.      Looking 


through  this  immense  telescope  towards 
the  ocean,  dotted  with  numerous  islands, 
the  effect  is  very  beautiful.  This  island 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  on  the  coast 
and  has  its  legend,  as  have  nearly  all  of 
them,  the  story  of  this  one  being  similar 
to  that  of  Apollo  and  Daphne.  Now  that 
the  Arctic  Circle  is  crossed,  and  though 
not  as  cold  by  some  degrees  as  the  other 
coast,  overcoats  and  wraps  prove  never- 
theless very  comfortable.  After  passing 
Bodo  the  scenery  on  the  mainland  is  al- 
most savage  in  its  grandeur,  and  now.  for 
the  first  time,  the  steamer  sails  out  into 
the  open  towards  the  Lofoden  Islands. 

At  Tromso,  passengers  land  to  make 
an  excursion  to  the  Lapp  encampment, 
which  is  about  three  miles  up  the  Trom- 
sal  valley,  the  ladies  making  the  journey 
on  the  wiry  little  ponies  ready  there  for 
hire,  and  the  men  usually  on  foot.  The 
encampment  consists  of  a  few  huts,  made 
from  sod  without  windows,  and  having  a 
round  hole  in  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke,  whence  also  comes  the  only  light, 
and  a  door  so  low  that  one  must  be  very 
humble  ere  he  can  enter  it.  The  interior 
is  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  one 
wish  to  tarry  any  length  of  time.  Three 
or  four  women  are  usually  found  seated 
round  a  fire  on  the  earth  floor,  making 
articles  from  reindeer  skin  for  sale  to  tour- 
ists ;  at  other  times  they  are  preparing  food 
or  tending  the  baby.  The  baby,  with  eyes 
like  shoe-buttons,  at  once   claims  one's 
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sympathy  as  it  is  tightly  bandaged,  tied 
into  a  wooden  trough  and  tumbled  about 
or  stood  on  end  either  one  up,  and  can  do 
nothing  but  cry.  which  it  does  in  strong 
Lapp  dialect.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  gather  at  the  approach  of  a 
party  from  the  steamer  to  sell  their  trin- 
kets, such  as  fur  boots  made  from  the 
skins;  knives,  spoons,  and  pipes  are  also 
offered  made  from  reindeer  horn  and 
scratched  with  rude  pictures ;  the  variety 
of  articles  and  vendors  is  often  surprising. 
The  Lapps  are  sharp  at  a  bargain  and 
know  the  value  of  a  *^  krone  **  as  well  as 
anyone.  They  are  however  a  <*  dirty  lot,*^ 
as  they  are  dressed  in  skins;  they  are 
small  in  stature,  being  not  over  four  or 
five  feet  in  height  they  look  like  dried-up 
dwarfs,  and  one  would  think  them  not 
especially  desirable  as  neighbors,  although  . 
they  are  said  to  be  very  peaceable  and  in- 
offensive. The  colony  owns  about  4.500 
reindeer,  but  only  about  200  of  them  are 
in  the  encampment.  These  are  driven 
into  the  enclosures  and  dexterously  caught 
with  a  lasso  thrown  by  one  of  the  Lapps, 
and  as  they  run  their  knees  make  a  pecul- 
iar crackling  sound,  like  the  snapping  of 
a  whip.  They  are  picturesque-looking 
animals,  pale  gray  in  color,  with  great 
branching  antlers.  ®n  which  the  fur 
grows  to  the  very  tips ;  their  only  food  is 
the  mountain  moss.  The  reindeer  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  Lapps,  in  that 
they  are  not  only  beasts  of  burden,  es- 


pecially useful  in  the  winter  drawing 
their  owners  over  the  snow  in  those  cu- 
rious wooden  sledges  which  the  Lapps 
build,  but  in  that  their  chief  supply  of 
food  is  their  milk,  which  is  drunk  diluted 
with  water,  and  from  which  also  large 
quantities  of  cheese  are  made  and  general- 
ly reserved  for  use  in  winter.  Before  the 
party  leaves,  Lapps,  reindeer,  and  travel- 
lers are  photographed  in  a  g^oup  afford- 
ing a  unique  souvenir  of  the  excursion. 

After  leaving  Tromso  the  steamer  sails 
on,  hour  after  hour,  through  narrow 
sounds,  across  wide  fjords,  and  past  an 
ever-varying  succession  of  islands,  moun- 
tains, and  hamlets,  in  the  **  clear  light  of 
the  unending  Arctic  circle  day.**  At 
length  Hammerfest  is  reached,  around 
which  hangs  an  air  of  romance,  not  for 
its  bleak  surroundings  merely,  but  for  the 
unique  distinction  it  possesses  of  being 
the  most  northern  town  in  Europe.  It  is 
a  small  village,  of  between  2.000  and  3,000 
inhabitants,  and  noted  for  nothing  es- 
pecially, save  for  the  manufacture  of 
cod  liver  oil  and  its  attendant  odors,  and 
as  a  depot  for  fitting  out  Arctic  expedi- 
tions. 

At  Hammerfest,  many  years  ago,  an 
English  savant  conducted  some  of  his 
experiments  on  the  pendulum,  and  there 
now  stands,  on  a  conspicuous  knoll  near 
the  harbor,  the  Meridianstotte,  a  pillar  of 
stone,  which  was  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  measurement  of  the  degrees  of 
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latitude  between  Ismail,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  and  Hammerfest. 

The  country  has  its  attractions  in  the 
winter  season  also,  the  cold  and  darkness 
intensifying  the  beauty  of  the  aurora- 
borealis.  People  spending  the  winter 
here  speak  of  its  almost  startling  bril- 
liancy, the  rays  of  light  apparently  touch- 
ing the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  producing 


The  Midnight  Sun 

a  crackling  sound  like  the  rustling  of 
a  newspaper.  The  days  are  very  short; 
in  fact,  for  a  good  portion  of  the  sea- 
son there  is  no  day,  and  from  Tromso 
north  it  is  impossible  to  read  in  the  day- 
time without  artificial  light.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  great  length  of  the  days  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  heat.  Vegetation 
is  very  rapid,  and  grass  is  cut  at  Ham- 
merfest one  month  after  the  snow  melts. 
Wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats  are  the 
cereals,  while  the  flora  is  unusually  rich. 
Many  thousand  miles  are  covered  with 
forests,  chiefly  of  valuable  pine,  there  are 
also  oak,  beech,  birch,  apple,  plum,  and 
cherry  trees.  In  the  north  a  kind  of  sor- 
rel is  grown  as  a  substitute  for  corn,  which 
is  kept  in  a  frozen  state  for  fodder  in  win- 
ter. The  national  bread  is  called  «flat- 
brod,*^  and  is  made  from  the  unfermented 
dough  of  barley  and  oatmeal,  with  some- 
times potatoes  as  another  ingredient ;  this 
dough  is  rolled  into  large  circular  loaves, 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  as  thick  as 
pasteboard,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle.  It 
is  baked  over  a  slow  fire  on  iron  plates 
and  will  keep  a  year  or  more,  so  that  the 
«  weekly  baking  »  as  well  as  the  ^  weekly 


washing  *^  is  unknown  in  these  parts.  At 
the  landings,  boys  with  these  great  cakes 
strung  on  their  arms  solicit  the  patronage 
of  tourists  in  most  unintelligible  Norwe- 
gian dialect.  This  bread,  while  not  invit- 
ing in  appearance,  is  not  unpalatable,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  ^<good 
for  man  or  beast  ^> ;  indeed,  it  is  not  an  un- 
common sight  to  see  the  driver  of  the  car- 
riole sharing  his  noon- 
day meal  with  his  sturdy 
little  pony. 

Svaerholtklubben,  or 
<*  Bird  Island.  >>  is  a  pecul- 
iar perpendicular  rocky 
cliff,  rising  i.ooo  feet  out 
of  the  sea,  the  face  of 
which  is  the  home  of 
sea-fowl,  the  ledges  be- 
ing alive  with  them.  The 
ship  runs  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  cliff, 
when  a  gun  is  fired, 
which  not  only  fright- 
ens the  passengers,  but 
greatly  startles  the  birds, 
for  with  a  loud  scream 
they  fly  up  almost  by  the 
million  so  that  the  air 
seems  filled  with  im- 
mense snow-flakes.  This 
is  repeated  several  times,  the  birds  settling 
down  upon  the  ledges  again  after  each 
discharge.  A  large  revenue  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  eggs  of  these  birds 
by  the  owners  of  the  cliff.  Steaming  on 
again,  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing the  Cape,  the  objective  point  of  the 
voyage  and  the  northernmost  point  of 
land  in  Europe,  appears  in  sight.  About 
a  mile  from  the  shore  anchor  is  cast  and 
most  of  the  passengers  indulge  in  the 
sport  of  deep-sea  fishing;  the  cod  soon 
come  tumbling  in  weighing  anywhere 
from  five  to  twenty-five  pounds  each.  No 
skill  is  required  in  the  sport  as  the  fish 
bite  at  a  bare  hook,  and  success  usually 
depends  more  on  strength  than  on  science. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  anchor  is  raised  and 
the  ship  runs  nearer  the  shore  when  those 
who  wish  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Cape 
are  landed  in  small  boats  and  the  climb 
begins.  This  takes  about  an  hour  of  hard 
work,  up  a  steep  zigzag;  path  requiring 
about  all  the  grit  one  possesses  to  accom- 
plish the  feat. 

The  top  of  the  Cape  is  a  plateau,  about 
half-a-mile  wide  by  about  three  quart- 
ers of  a  mile  in  length.     It  is  a   bleak 
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rock,  as  cold  and  dreary  as  one  can  well 
imagine ;  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  cliff 
is  a  column  erected  to  commemorate  the 
visit  of  King  Oscar  in  1873.  The  Mid- 
night Sun  sinks  to  within  about  fifteen 
degrees  above  the  horizon  and  then  begins 
slowly  to  rise  again ;  as  a  Norwegian  poet 
tersely  describes  it,  ^*  The  Midnight  Sun 
sat  on  the  mountain,  blood-red  to  behold ; 
'twas  neither  day  nor  night,  but  a  balance 
between  them.*^ — it  is  not  brilliant  but 
sheds  a  **  soft  mysterious  glow  as  if  shin- 
ing through  a  net  of  golden  gauze.  The 
usual  demonstrations,  such  as  waving 
one's  national  colors,  singing  with  joined 
hands  one's  national  hymn,  and  drinking 
champagne  is  the  order  of  the  ceremonies 
on  the  summit ;  but  no  one  who  has  not 
been  there  can  have  the  least  conception 
of  the  utter  solitude  and  dreariness  of  the 
situation.  One  feels  cut  loose  entirely 
from  the  world,  utterly  adrift  upon  that 
limitless  sea  stretching  out  before  one; 
nevertheless  the  entire  voyage  is  most 
enjoyable,  with  its  varied  experiences,  of 


quaint  sights,  splendid  views,  delicious 
and  health-giving  air,  together  with  a 
never-ceasing  interest  in  the  people  and 
the  country.  The  trip  is  crowned  by  the 
unique  experience  of  standing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  North  Cape,  an  incident  of  the 
voyage  that  can  never  fade  from  one's 
memory.  No  words  more  fitting  than 
those  of  Carlyle  can  adequately  describe 
the  scene  at  the  Cape,  when  that  pictur- 
esque writer  exclaims :  *  Silence  as  of  death 
—  for  midnight  even  in  the  Arctic  latitude 
has  its  character ;  nothing  but  the  granite 
cliffs  ruddy-tinged,  the  peaceful  gurgle  of 
that  slow  heaving  polar  ocean  over  which 
and  the  uttermost  North  the  great  sun 
hangs  low  and  lazy,  as  if  he  too  were 
slumbering.  In  such  moments  solitude  is 
invaluable;  for  who  would  speak  or  be 
looked  upon  when  behind  him  lies  all 
Europe  and  Africa  fast  asleep,  except  the 
watchman,  and  before  him  the  silent 
Immensity  —  the  palace  of  the  Eternal, 
whereof  our  sun  is  but  the  porch  lamp !  ^ 

DuBUQUB,  Iowa.  M.  L*.  rlARGER. 
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IT  IS  a  delightful  drive  of  seven  miles 
from  Edinburgh  to  the  lovely  and  ro- 
mantic valley  of  the  Esk,  near  which 
stands  Roslin  Chapel,  the  most  remarka- 
ble bit  of  ecclesiastic  architecture  in  Scot- 


land, if  not  in  Europe.  Leaving  stately 
Edinburgh,  we  have  in  sight  for  several 
miles  Calton  Hill  and  Arthur's  Seat,  and 
when  they  are  lost  to  view,  in  the  distance 
are  the  outlines  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  as 
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we  move  onward  through  varied  scenery 
until  we  reach  Hawthomden,  the  secluded 
retreat  of  the  poet  Drummond.  The  ivy- 
covered  mansion  is  perched  upon  a  preci- 
pice one  hundred  feet  above  the  Esk, 
which,  though  insignificant  in  size,  has 
cut  for  itself  an  irregular  channel  through 
the  towering  rocks.  The  portion  of  the 
house  yet  standing  was  built  by  the  poet, 
who  showed  unusual  veneration  for  his 
ancestral  home,  in  attaching  k  picturesque 
addition  to  the  ruined  dwelling  of  the 
Lairds  of  Hawthornden.     Near  the  house 


through  a  stone  gateway,  which  has  on 
the  slab  above  our  heads  a  carved  helmet 
and  coronet,  and  upon  the  interior  a  cross 
and  sword,  with  the  name— *  William  de 
Sincler,*-7-who  was  founder  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  St.  Matthew.  Sir  Wil- 
liam  succeeded  to  the  paternal  estates  in 
141 7,  built  a  portion  of  the  Castle,  and 
some  years  later,  in  the  quaint  language 
of  an  old  chronicler.  Father  Hay,  •felt 
his  age  creeping  upon  him,  and  not  alto- 
gether unmindful  to  God  for  benefits  re- 
ceived from  him,  it  came  into  his  mind  to 
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is  the  gfrand  old  sycamore,  under  which 
Ben  Jonson  and  Drummond  met  on  the 
occasion  of  that  memorable  visit,  when 
they  exchanged  their  rhythmical  saluta- 
tions :  —  <<  Welcome,  welcome,  royal  Ben  ^ ; 
*  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Hawthomden.  *> 

The  surrounding  grounds  are  delight- 
fully rural,  through  which  a  woodland 
pathway  leads  to  the  Esk,  and  along  its 
banks  to  the  ruined  Roslin  Castle;  the 
portion  still  standing  that  looks  like  a  fac- 
tory is  wholly  uninteresting,  and  of  the 
ancient,  fortified  castle  only  three  vaults 
and  masses  of  broken  masonry  remain, 
clinging  to  the  projecting  rock  that  over- 
hangs the  glen.  Here,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  first  of  the  noble  family  of 
Rosslyn  <<  lived  in  a  state  of  great  magnif- 
icence and  almost  regal  splendor.  ^ 

Roslin  Chapel  is  upon  a  slight  elevation 
at  the  right,  and  we  enter  its  grounds 


build  a  house  for  God's  service,  of  most 
curious  work,  etc.*>  The  date  of  the  build- 
ing was  long  a  disputed  point,  but  the  dis- 
covery on  the  outside  corbels  of  the  initial 
letters,  — «  W.  L.  S.  F.  Y.  Z.  O.  G.  M.  Ill  J.  L. .  »— 
settles  the  question,  as  they  have  been 
translated  thus:  ^Wilzame,  Lord  Sin- 
clair Fundit  [  Yis  College]  Ye  Zeir  Of  God 
MCCCCL.» 

Besides  its  historical  celebrity  and  the 
romance  with  which  Scott  invested  it,  the 
building  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity;  its  records  show  that 
James  II,  in  1440,  conferred  the  office  of 
*<  Grand  Master  of  the  Free  Masons  •  upon 
William  St.  Clair,  and  that  the  office  re- 
mained hereditary  in  the  family  until 
1736,  when  it  was  resigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scottish  Lodges. 

Although  masonic  history  does  not  en- 
tirely confirm  this  record,  the  Chapel  cer- 
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tainly  rose  at  a  time  when  the  Free  Masons 
builded  temples  to  the  Great  Architect  of 
the  Universe  with  religfious  zeal,  as  well 
as  with  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful ; 
their  fervor  was  expressed  in  works  that 
endured,  while  they  used  all  arts  to  con- 
tribute to  the  greatest  art 
of  the  period,  architecture. 

The  Chapel  rose  slowly, 
as  it  was  unfinished  on  the 
death  of  the  founder  in  1484. 
His  son  and  successor  to  the 
Barony  of  Rosslyn  built  up 
solidly  the  portions  of  nave 
and  transepts  commenced, 
finished  the  part  now  stand- 
ing, which,  in  the  original 
design,  was  the  choir  for 
the  projected  Collegiate 
Church.  Strong  buttresses 
strengthen  the  walls  of  each 
of  the  five  bays,  and  also 
sustain  the  flying  buttresses 
that  support  the  roof.  The 
broken  stone  about  the  <* Bell- 
cot  **  at  the  west  end  sug- 
gests that  the  bells  had  been 
forcibly  removed,  which  may 
have  been  done  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  *  when, 
as  by  force  of  arms  and 
violence,  provost  and  preb- 
endaries relinquished  all 
their  endowments.* 

There  is  great  diversity 
of  opinion  about  the  archi- 
tecture, which  is  of  an  un- 
usual type.  One  authority 
says :  *  It  draws  on  the  riches 
of  almost  every  phase  of 
Grothic  architecture,  except 
that  which  was  present  con- 
temporaneously in  England.*  The  gen- 
eral decision  is  that  the  edifice  was  in- 
tended to  be  absolutely  unique,  and,  as 
such,  cannot  be  classed  with  any  particular 
style  and  period.  This  opinion  receives 
confirmation  in  the  words  of  Father  Hay : 
«Erle  William  built  the  Chapell,  with 
pillars,  which  contents  the  eye  by  divers 
aspects  and  have  had  their  mention  from 
good  perspective.  Toscane,  Gothick.  Do- 
rick,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  the  Composed ; 
the  founder  caused  artificers  to  be  brought 
from  other  regions  and  forraigne  king- 
doms, and  for  thirty-five  years  he  never 
wanted  great  numbers  of  workmen.*  As 
eich  workman  was  provided  with  a  house 
and  generously  paid  for  his  services,  nat- 


urally laborers  from  distant  parts  were 
attracted  there. 

As  Sir  William  was  in  a  general  way  his 
own  designer,  reserving  the  right  of  su- 
pervision, while  leaving  details  to  the 
master  mason,  therefore  experts  are  in- 
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clined  to  regard  the  Chapel  as  Scottish  in 
character  and  workmanship,  **  with  a  rich- 
ness of  detail  and  exuberance  of  carving 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.* 

A  traveller  long  ago  said:  ^^Roslin 
Chapel  is  an  unfinished  thought  in  stone ; 
one  of  those  architectural  wonders,  whose 
intricate  beauties  and  peculiarities  extort 
our  admiration.*  This  is  a  true  descrip- 
tion, as  there  is  a  bewildering  variety  in 
the  ornamentation  of  pillars,  buttresses, 
capitals,  architraves,  and  vaulted  roof.  It 
certainly  has,  like  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
^*  a  fame  and  glory  throughout  all  nations.* 
As  our  guide  modestly  said:  ^ There  are 
few  English-speaking  people  of  civilized 
nations  who   have   not,   at  least,    heard 
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of    Rossi vn   Chapel    and   desired   to  see 
it.» 

Among  the  exterior  statues,  some  are 
beautiful,  others  grotesque  or  amusing, 
while  many  are  puzzling  to  the  antiquar- 
ian. Of  the  first,  is  St.  Christopher  with 
the  Holy  Child  and  St.  Sebastian  pierced 
with  the  usual  number  of  arrows,  but  still 
retaining  his  calm,  peaceful  expression. 
In  contrast,  are  the  figures  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  north  porch ;  one  is  a  man 
with  pointed  ears,  with  an  agonized  ex- 
pression, who  is  bound  to  a  pillar  by  a 
rope ;  the  other  is  a  fox  with  a  goose  in 


The  'Prentice  Pillaji,  Roslin  Chapel 

his  mouth  and  a  farmer's  wife  in  hot  pur- 
suit. 

We  enter  at  this  portal,  which  is  called 
the  Bachelor's  door,  it  being  a  custom  of 
the  olden  time  to  have  two  doors  of  en- 
trance in  order  to  separate  the  men  and 
women.  We  note,  first,  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  wood  work,  and  that  the  softened 
light  from  the  stained-glass  windows  which 


falls  upon  the  fretted  marble  gives  to  it 
a  richness  of  color,  a  mellowness  of  tint, 
that  only  age  imparts. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Chapel  are  but 
seventy  by  thirty-five  feet,  and  the  thir- 
teen beautiful  pillars  with  capitals  deco- 
rated with  chiselled  foliage  are  only  eight 
feet  high.  At  the  east  end  is  the  Lady 
Chapel,  with  a  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and 
a  ceiling  simply  groined,  but  rich  with  a 
profusion  of  ornamentation ;  in  the  centre 
the  ribs  meet  in  a  keystone  that  forms  a 
pendant  two  feet  long.  The  ribs  and 
compartments  here,  as  in  the  twelve 
Gothic  arches  at  the  sides, 
are  a  mass  of  carving  in 
arabesque  patterns,  with 
foliage  and  flowers  and  a 
variety  of  figures;  men, 
women,  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
also  stars  and  other  em- 
blems. Heads  peep  out  from 
the  leaves  of  trefoil,  cactus, 
palm,  oak,  and  fern,  and 
hands  grasp  flowers,  the 
only  ones  repeated  being 
the  rose  and  the  sunflower. 
Twenty-two  mason  ^  marks  * 
are  to  be  seen,  and  upon 
the  friezes  are  portrayed 
masonic  brethren  obeying 
the  Scriptural  command, 
*Feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  naked,  visit  the  sick. etc.* 
Our  g^ide  was  an  intel- 
ligent man  to  whom  the 
carven  story  was  as  plain  as 
the  printed  page,  and  from 
the  hundreds  of  groups  of 
figures  he  pointed  out  those 
of  superior  workmanship  or 
especial  interest  in  their 
symbolism.  The  power  and 
dominion  of  sin  was  repre- 
sented by  a  huge  beast, 
victory  over  the  same  be- 
ing seen  through  leaves  of 
palm.  Doves  bearing  olive 
branches  surround  the  cen- 
tral pendant  of  the  roof, 
which  has  eight  points,  and  is  called  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem ;  upon  these  points  are 
groups  portraying  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Christ  of  Galilee. 

Three  beautiful  pillars  are  in  front  of 
the  Lady  Chapel ;  the  first  has  perpendic- 
ular lines  of  carving,  so  deeply  <*  under- 
cut ^^  that  the  hand  can  be  placed  beneath ; 
the  second  is  plainly  fluted,  and  both  have 
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irery  elegant  capitals.  These  are,  how- 
■ever.  quite  eclipsed  by  the  Apprentice 
Pillar,  where  lines  of  foliage  in  the  boldest 
relief  are  twined  spirally  around  the  fluted 
column..  At  the  base  are  dragons  and 
from  their  mouths  issue  the  stems  of  the 
four  double  spirals.  As  neither  fruit  nor 
flower  appears,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  evil,  the  dragons  having  exhausted  all 
fruitfulness  from  the  stems.  On  the  cap- 
ital the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  is 
^ven  in  several  groups,  and  very  near  is 
a  man  playing  the  bagpipe,  thus  oddly 
mingling  the  history  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
with  that  of  Scotland. 

The  legend  of  the  marvellous  pillar  is, 
that  the  master  mason  received  from  the 
founder  the  model  of  a  pillar,  which  he 
felt  unable  to  execute  until  he  had  visited 
Rome  for  instructions.  During  his  ab- 
sence, an  *  entered  apprentice  ^^  fired  with 
ambition  carved  the  pillar  after  designs 
of  his  own,  which  on  the  master's  return 
so  enraged  him,  that  he  killed  him  with  a 
blow  from  his  mallet.  His  life  paid  the 
penalty  for  the  rash  and  cruel  act,  while 
the  story  was  perpetuated  by  other  work- 
men, who  in  two  places  have  sculptured 
the  head  of  the  apprentice  with  the  wound 
on  his  temple.  The  head  of  the  murderer 
is  also  carved,  while  still  another  repre- 


sents the  sorrowing,  'widowed  mother. 
On  the  architrave  that  connects  the  fa- 
mous pillar  with  the  south  wall  is  an  in- 
scription in  Latin,  with  Lombardic  letters, 
translated  as  follows:  ^<Wine  is  strong; 
the  king  is  stronger;  women  are  strong- 
est ;  but,  above  all.  Truth  conquers.  ® 

The  numerous  brackets  and  niches  were 
once  filled  with  statues  of  Madonnas,  apos- 
tles, and  saints,  all  of  which  were  removed 
or  destroyed  during  the  Reformation.  In 
the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith 
it  is  stated  that  William  Knox,  brother 
of  the  more  famous  preacher,  John  Knox, 
*<  was  severely  reprimanded  for  baptyzing 
the  Laird  of  Rosling's  baime  in  a  house 
and  monument  of  idolatrie.®  For  several 
years  the  Laird  refused  to  obey  the  oft- 
repeated  command  to  destroy  the  ^*  alteris 
and  monuments  of  idolatrie  *  and  remained 
faithful  to  the  creed  of  his  forefathers 
until  threatened  with  excommunication, 
when  he  reluctantly  yielded :  —  *by  which 
act  ye  Provinciall  and  Presbyteriall  As- 
semblies were  fully  satisfait,  for  the  ylk 
ye  brethren  praisit  God.^^ 

Under  such  circumstances,  services  in 
the  Chapel  were  naturally  discontinued, 
and  the  building  soon  showed  signs  of 
neglect.  In  1650  Cromwell's  troopers, 
under  General  Monk,  besieged  the  Castle 
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and  stabled  their  horses  in  the  sanctuary, 
which  thirty  years  later  suffered  further 
indignities  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  that  had 
pillaged  the  Castle. 

In  1756  the  estate  passed  to  General 
St.  Clair,  who  made  some  repairs  to  the 
Chapel,  after  which  it  fell  into  a  ruinous 
state,  and  it  was  not  until  i860  that  steps 
were  taken  for  its  restoration,  when  the 
late  Earl  of  Rosslyn  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  an  Edinburgh  architect,  who  expended 
three  thousand  pounds  in  the  renewal  of 
the  carvings  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  Others 
became  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
this  unique  bit  of  architecture,  and  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1862,  the  Chapel  was  re- 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  after  an 
interval  of  disuse,  lasting  nearly  three 
hundred  years. 

The  present  Earl.  Francis  Robert  St. 
Clair  Erskine,  has  carried  on  with  open 
hand  and  affectionate  remembrance  the 
work  his  father  began;  recently,  he  has 
built  upon  the  west  end  a  baptistery  with 
organ  chamber  above,  which  handsome 
modern  addition,  in  contrast  with  the  old 
Chapel,  is  rich  in  fine  oaken  traceries. 

The  carvings  seem  to  point  to  the  truth 
of  the  tradition  that  the  founder  intended 
to  make  his  grand  Collegiate  Church  a  Bible 
in  stone,  as  it  was  designed  before  the  in- 


vention of  printing,  with  the  purpose  of 
providing  instruction  through  the  eye. 
However  that  may  be,  the  mass  of  carv- 
ings, studied  in  detail,  would  be  found  to 
be  a  record  of  Scripture  history  and  a 
prophecy  for  the  future. 

There  are  many  traditions  about  this 
edifice,  of  which  only  one  can  be  men- 
tioned ;  when  the  death  of  any  member  of 
the  family  of  Rosslyn  is  imminent,  the 
Chapel  appears  as  if  on  fire,  a  legend 
which  Scott  immortalized  in  his  beautiful 
lines.  «  The  Dirge  of  Rosabelle.» 


"It  glared  on  Rosslyti's  castle  rock. 

It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen, 
'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavemed  Hawthomden. 

'Seemed  all  on  fire  that  Chapel  proud. 

Where  Rosslyn's  chiefs  uncoffined  lie; 
Bach  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

"Seemed  all  on  fire,  within,  around. 
Deep  sacristy  and  altars  pale; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound. 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

"  Blazed  battlement  and  pin  net  high. 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair, 
So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair.* 


B.  M.  BUCKHOUT. 


Saginaw,  Mich. 
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N  THE  Boston  suburb  of  Jamaica  Plain,  ® 
writes  Dr.  Wolfe  in  his  charming 
little  book.  ^  Literary  Shrines,**  *  was 
the  ideally  beautiful  home  of  the  historian, 
Francis  Parkman.  His  wide  and  tasteful 
dwelling  surmounted  an  elevation  over- 
looking a  pretty  lakelet,  and  was  en- 
vironed by  ample  grounds,  filled  with 
choicest  shrubbery  and  flowers,  where 
there  were  roods  of  the  roses  and  lilies  he 
loved  and  studied.** 

In  a  tribute  to  the  historian  published 
in  the  *^ Atlantic  Monthly**  in  1894,  Justin 
Winsor  tells  us  of  a  pilgrimage  to  this 
shrine.  ^*It  is  but  a  few  years  since  I 
went  with  a  party  of  students  from  Har- 
vard College,  across  the  neighboring 
country,  to  a  stately  home  graced  by  the 
venerable  presence  of  him  who  bears  one 
of  the  earliest  and  greatest  of  the  historic 
names  of  New  England.  .  .  .  Leaning 
upon  his  staff,  with  an  eye  of  kindly  in- 
terest, the   great  historian  received  his 


unknown  pupils.  I  recall  how  I  felt 
standing  beside  him ;  that  the  rolling  lawn 
with  its  exquisite  finish,  and  the  shade  of 
the  trees  grouped  in  conscious  gravity  as 
if  mindful  of  a  completed  nature,  were  in 
fit  unison  with  that  well-rounded  reputa- 
tion which  belonged  to  him  who  stood 
before  them.* 

Francis  Parkman  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Boston  family.  The  line  of 
clergymen  from  which  he  sprang  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  grandfather  who  engaged 
long  enough  in  the  West  India  trade  to 
make  the  family  fortune,  a  circumstance 
of  great  importance  to  the  career  of  the 
future  historian,  for  if  to  the  bodily  in- 
firmities, in  surmounting  which  the  his- 
torian showed  such  noble  fortitude,  had 
been  added  life's  other  heavy  handicap, 
poverty,  even  the  iron  resolution  of  Fran- 
cis Parkman  might  have  succumbed. 
Just  when  the  transition  from  Calvinism 
to    Unitarianism    occurred    we    are  not 
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informed;  but  at  any  rate  the  historian's 
father  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  noted 
for  his  charities  and  for  his  **  broadly 
tolerant  disposition.  *>  His  mother  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Reverend  John  Cotton, 
and  the  sterling  qualities  of  that  eminent 
Puritan  were  not  wanting  in  her  charac- 
ter. 

From  boyhood  Francis's  health  was  deli- 
cate, his  nervous  constitution  of  unusual 
excitability,  sensitive  and  high-strung. 
Much  of  his  childhood  was  spent  at  his 
grandfather  Hull's  house  in  Medford,  near 
the  Middlesex  Fells,  *  a  rough  and  rocky 
woodland,  four  thousand  acres  in  extent, 
as  wild  and  savage  in  many  places  as  any 
primeval  forest. »  This  woodland  was  for 
four  years  the  recreation  ground  of  the 
young  trapper  of  squirrels  and  wood- 
chucks,  the  diligent  collector  of  eggs,  in- 
sects, and  reptiles,  who  reminds  us  in  his 
boyhood  pursuits,  as  in  his  lifelong  strug- 
gle with  sickness,  and  in  his  final  achieve- 
ment of  a  literary  ambition  conceived  in 
youth,  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Continuing 
the  parallel  it  may  be  deserving  of  men- 
tion that  Edward  Eggleston  suggests  re- 
garding Parkman  what  many  other  writers 
have  affirmed  respecting  Spencer,  that  the 
successful  completion  of  his  life-work  may 
be  considered  by  the  future  historian  as 
the  most  noteworthy  achievement  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  1840  Parkman  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  before  the  end  of  his  sophomore 
year  had  conceived  the  plan  of  writing  the 
history  of  the  *  Old  French  War,**  a  theme 
which  gradually  widened  in  the  execution 
of  his  plan  until  it  included  <*  the  whole 
course  of  the  American  conflict  between 
France  and  England,  or.  in  other  words, 
the  history  of  the  American  forest.  *  Never 
did  lover  celebrate  the  virtues  of  his  mis- 
tress with  more  singleness  of  devotion 
than  Parkman  gave  to  the  delineation  of 
all  the  charms  of  woodland  life,  to  the 
mystery  and  enchantment  of  the  forest. 
His  college  vacations  were  usually  spent 
in  the  woods  of  Canada  or  New  England. 
A  classmate  tells  us  in  the  **  New  England 
Magazine'^  of  an  expedition  in  his  com- 
pany to  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, made  in  1841.  An  adventure  of 
this  journey,  when  Parkman  scaled  a 
seemingly  impassable  precipice  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  his  life,  was  made  use  of 
in  a  semi-historical  sketch.  *<  The  Scalp- 
Hunter.»  published  in  <*The  Knicker- 
bocker*  for   1845,    perhaps  the    earliest 


publication  from  his  pen  which  we  shall 
find.  In  his  junior  year  he  was  sent 
abroad  for  his  health.  At  Naples  and 
Rome  he  enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
Theodore  Parker,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
plan  of  gathering  materials  for  his  history, 
as  far  as  possible  through  personal  expe- 
riences instead  of  from  books,  he  spent 
some  weeks  in  a  Passionist  monastery 
studying  the  monks,  who  in  turn  labored 


Francis  Parkman 

hard  to  convert  him  from  the  *  frightful 
heresy  *  of  Socinianism.  He  was  graduated 
with  his  class  in  1844. 

Two  years  later  began  that  notable 
journey,  so  well  described  in  *  The  Oregon 
Trail.'*  The  intimate  knowledge  which 
he  gained  in  this  trip  of  the  life,  habits, 
and  character  of  primitive  red  men  is  the 
charm  as  well  as  the  most  distinctive 
excellence  of  his  work.  His  rough  expe- 
rience had,  however,  a  most  disastrous 
efiPect  upon  his  health,  and  he  writes  of 
himself  in  1848:  «  To  the  maladies  of  the 
prairie  succeeded  a  suite  of  exhausting 
disorders,  so  reducing  him  that  circulation 
of  the  extremities  ceased,  the  light  of  the 
sun  became  insupportable,  and  a  wild 
whirl  possessed  his  brain,  joined  to  a  uni- 
versal turmoil  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  put  his  philosophy  to  the  sharpest 
test  he  had  hitherto  known.  All  collapsed 
in  short,  but  the  tenacious  strength  of 
muscles  hardened  by  long  activity.  >^ 

It  was  in  this  state  of  physical  and  ner- 
vous depression  that  he  began  the  compo- 
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sition  of  the  <^  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,**  the 
earliest  published  although  the  last  in  the 
series  of  his  connected  volumes  of  history. 
He  was  residing  temporarily  on  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  when  by  the  aid  of  friends 
books  were  procured  and  read  to  him,  at 
half  hour  sittings.  By  means  of  a  mechan- 
ical device  he  learned  to  write  with  closed 
eyes,  and  so  his  notes  were  made.  These 
again  were  read  to  him  and  committed  to 
memory ;  and  thus  for  half  a  year  compo- 
sition proceeded  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
lines  per  day.  ^<  His  health  improved 
under  the  process,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  was  composed  in  Boston, 
while  pacing  in  the  twilight  of  a  large 
garret.  *>  The  history  was  completed  in 
about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  185 1. 

This  was  a  year  after  his  marriage  to 
Catherine  ^igelow,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Bigelow  of  Boston.  Parkman's  married 
life  was  short,  his  wife  dying  in  1858;  but 
he  was  left  the  richer  by  two  daughters, 
who  still  survive.  It  was  in  this  period 
that  he  wrote  the  novel,  **  Vassall  Morton,** 
a  book  so  little  known  that,  as  Parkman's 
fame  increases,  it  is  likely  to  be  much 
sought  after  by  collectors  of  rare  books. 
It  was  about  this  time  too  that  he  pur- 
chased his  estate  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Here 
he  spent  much  time  in  the  cultivation  of 
roses,  in  experiments  with  the  hybridiza- 
tion of  lilies,  and  in  kindred  occupations. 
His  ^*  Book  of  Roses  **  witnesses  to  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  he  performed  even 
the  lightest  of  his  tasks :  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  people  who  will  remember 
him  better  as  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  or  as  Professor 
of  Horticulture  at  Harvard,  than  as  the 
author  of  the  most  brilliant  series  of  his- 
tories yet  produced  in  America. 

Fourteen  years  elapsed  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  next  serious  work,  the  first 
of  the  historical  series,  and  they  were 
fourteen  years  of  strenuous  labor,  acute 
suffering,  and  wearying  disappointment. 
When  his  sight  had  improved  somewhat, 
he  wrote  with  satisfaction  of  the  fact  that, 
—  ^*  By  reading  for  one  minute,  and  then 
resting  for  an  equal  time,  this  alternative 
process  may  generally  be  continued  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Then  after  a  suffi- 
cient interval  it  may  be  repeated,  often 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  By  this  means  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  volume  now  offered  [^Pioneers  of 
France  in  the  New  World  *]  has  been  com- 


posed.* After  1865  work  proceeded  more 
regularly  and  rapidly  on  the  narrative  of 
<*  France  and  England  in  North  America,'^ 
until  its  completion  in  1893;  a'nd  his  hero- 
ism in  the  presence  of  difi&culties  brought 
him  at  last  the  crown  of  a  noble  ambition 
fulfilled  and  the  glory  of  recognized  merit. 
His  fame,  to  use  Justin  McCarthy's  phrase, 
has  not  been  one  of  the  ^  revolving  lights 
of  literature,  *  It  has  suffered  no  eclipse. 
We  must  not  fail  to  give  credit  to  John 
Fiske's  admirable  introduction  to  the 
Champlain  edition  of  Mr.  Parkman's  Works 
for  most  of  the  facts  of  his  life  here  nar- 
rated. Until  the  appearance  of  Farn- 
ham's  forthcoming  ^*  Life  of  Parkman,* 
Mr.  Fiske's  essay  will  remain  the  chief 
storehouse  of  facts  concerning  him. 

The  task  to  which  Parkman  gave  so 
many  years  of  passionate  energy  and  de- 
votion was  the  narration  in  a  series  of 
short  connected  histories  of  the  prolonged 
and  well-nigh  successful  efforts  of  Catholic 
and  monarchical  France  to  found  an  em- 
pire in  the  new  world,  *the  attempt  of 
Feudalism,  Monarchy,  and  Rome  to  mas- 
ter ^  the  American  continent. 

*  The  growth  of  New  England  was  a  re- 
sult of  the  aggregate  efforts  of  a  busy 
multitude,  each  in  his  narrow  circle  toiling 
for  himself  to  gather  competence  or 
wealth.  The  expansion  of  New  France 
was  the  achievement  of  a  gigantic  ambi- 
tion striving  to  grasp  a  continent.  It  was 
a  vain  attempt.  .  .  .  The  French  do- 
minion is  a  memory  of  the  past ;  and  when 
we  evoke  its  departed  shades,  they  rise 
upon  us  from  their  graves  in  strange  ro- 
mantic guise.  Again  their  ghostly  camp- 
fires  seem  to  burn,  and  the  fitful  light  is 
cast  around  on  lord  and  vassal  and  black- 
robed  priest,  mingled  with  wild  forms  of 
savage  warriors,  knit  in  close  fellowship 
on  the  same  stern  errand. »  The  picture 
so  vividly  presented  in  these  oft-quoted 
words  from  Parkman's  own  Introduction 
to  his  works,  grows  fuller  and  more  com- 
plete with  each  succeeding  volume;  but 
its  essential  outlines  remain  unchanged. 
It  is  history  in  the  garb  of  romance,  but 
none  the  less  sober,  faithful  history  which 
he  writes. 

He  introduces  us  in  his  first  volume  to 
one  of  those  minor  tragedies  of  the  six- 
teenth century  with  which  we  are  too 
familiar.  The  French  Huguenot  Ribaut 
and  the  Catholic  Spaniard  Menendez  are 
the  chief  actors  in  the  drama,  and  the 
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scene  is  laid  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  The 
action  is  full  of  thrilling  episodes,  sur- 
pr^e.  attack,  defeat,  parley,  surrender, 
treachery,  wholesale  massacre,  all  those 
gentle  arts  with  which  Catholic  and  Hu- 
guenot sought  to  win  the  applause  of  their 
Indian  spectators,  and  incidentally  to  con- 
vert them  to  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  The 
plot  was  ®  undeniably  rich  in  gloom.*  its 
chief  relieving  feature  being  the  roman- 
tic vengeance  taken  by  Dominique  de 
Gourgues,  a  private  gentleman  of  France, 
upon  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Fort  Caro- 
line. This  incident  completes  the  drama 
and  closes  the  chapter  of  Huguenot  ad- 
venture in  the  New  World. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  voyages  and  explorations  of  two 
good  Catholics  and  sturdy  seamen, 
Jacques  Cartier  and  Samuel  de  Champlain. 
^  Champlain  has  been  fitly  called  the  father 
of  New  France.  In  him  were  embodied 
her  religious  zeal  and  romantic  spirit  of 
adventure.  Before  the  close  of  his  career, 
purged  by  heresy,  she  assumed  the  atti- 
tude which  she  held  to  the  day  of  her 
death, — in  one  hand  the  crucifix,  in  the 
other  the  sword.  His  life,  full  of  signifi- 
cance, is  the  true  beginning  of  her  event-^ 
ful  history.*  Quebec  was  founded  in 
1608,  and  as  early  as  July  30,  1609, 
Champlain,  with  two  white  companions 
and  a  party  of  friendly  Indians  encoun- 
tered, at  Crown  Point,  a  war  party  of  Iro- 
quois, and  for  the  first  time  put  to  rout 
those  redoubtable  foes  of  New  France 
and  the  scourge  of  her  Indian  allies. 
**  Here  was  the  beginning,  in  some  meas- 
ure doubtless  the  cause,  of  a  long  series  of 
murderous  conflicts,  bearing  havoc  and 
flame  to  generations  yet  unborn.  Cham- 
plain had  invaded  the  tiger's  den,  and 
now,  in  smothered  fury,  the  patient  savage 
would  lie  biding  his  day  of  blood.*  Cham- 
plain's  explorations  extended  up  the  Ot- 
tawa and  through  the  country  of  the 
Nipissings  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  which  he 
first  saw  in  161 5. 

In  1629  Quebec  was  captured  by  the 
English,  while  Champlain  and  his  whole 
colony  were  carried  prisoners  of  war  to 
England.  Three  years  later  he  returned 
to  the  command  of  Quebec  and  died  at 
his  post  in  1635. 

In  his  preface  to  **  The  Jesuits  in  North 
America*  Parkmari  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  that  remarkable  series  of 
reports  known  as  the  *^  Jesuit  Relations.  * 
Of    the    original    reports   published    by 


Cramoisy  at  Paris  he  says  that  ^  no  com- 
plete collection  exists  in  America.  The 
entire  series  was,  however,  republished, 
in  1858,  in  French,  by  order  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  in  three  large  octavo 
volumes.*  We  may  add  to  his  statement 
the  fact  that  they  have  recently  been  re- 
published, in  English,  by  the  Burrows 
Brothers,  of  Cleveland,  O.  This  English 
version,  which  is  a  sumptuous  one,  com- 
prises thirty  odd  volumes. 

Parkman's  introductory  chapter  on 
*  The  Native  Tribes,*  in  connection  with 
his  similar  chapters  in  ^*The  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac*  has  superseded  almost  all 
earlier  authorities  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. The  key  which  he  gave  in  this  study 
of  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  lodges  has 
been  fitted  by  other  antiquarians  to  some 
of  the  rustiest  and  most  difiicult  problems 
of  American  anthropology.  The  com- 
munal life  there  described  has  been  found 
to  exist  in  most  of  the  higher  stages  of 
barbarism  reached  by  the  red  races  of  the 
continent,  and  by  this  knowledge  we  must 
correct  the  feudal  descriptions  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  in  southern  latitudes 
before  accepting  them. 

The  story  of  the  Jesuits  in  North  Amer- 
ica is  one  of  those  fascinating  romances 
of  the  Faith  which  seem  to  us  liberals  of 
the  modem  age  like  tales  of  chivalry 
or  the  half  credible  legends  of  a  remote 
past.  Yet  the  absolute  verity  of  the  story 
cannot  be  questioned.  When  men,  bred 
in  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  old 
world,  deliberately  exchange  its  lettered 
ease  for  the  perils  and  privations  of  the 
wilderness,  when  they  expose  themselves 
to  the  greatest  hardships,  court  danger  in 
a  thousand  forms,  and  finally  ofiper  up  their 
lives  in  willing  sacrifice  at  the  stake,  we 
know  that  they  are  terribly  in  earnest 
about  something.  When  we  learn  that 
the  object  of  all  this  expenditure  of  energy 
and  self-sacrifice  is  the  privilege  of  sprink- 
ling a  few  drops  of  water  upon  the  head 
of  a  dying  infant,  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  cost  and  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  good  accomplished  strikes  us  as  gro- 
tesque :  but  when  we  further  reflect  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  symbol  as  it  was  un- 
derstood by  these  heroic  missionaries,  the 
certain  rescue  of  an  immortal  soul  from 
an  eternity  in  the  flames  of  hell,  we  ap- 
preciate their  devoted  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  at  their  true  worth,  although  we 
cannot  say  that  we  comprehend.  It  is 
only  for  those  nurtured  in  the  same  faith. 
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whose  minds  have  been  carefully  moulded 
after  the  same  bigoted  pattern,  to  under- 
stand with  perfect  sympathy.  Parkman 
himself  almost  achieved  the  impossible  in 
this,  and  his  portraits  of  Jean  de  Brebeuf, 
Charles  Gamier.  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot, 
Noel  Chabanel.  Isaac  Jogues,  and  the  other 
Jesuits,  as  well  as  his  delightful  picture  of 
Marie  de  Tlncarnation.  glow  with  that 
rare  touch  of  the  historic  imagination 
which  is  akin  to  poetic  genius. 

New  France  was  prolific  in  great  men. 
Those  adventurous  spirits  which  stifled 
in  the  moral  miasma  of  the  French  court, 
or  sickened  under  the  terrible  injustice  of 
French  social  conditions,  long  found  vent 
for  their  outraged  feelings  and  free  play 
for  their  activities  in  the  forests  of  Canada. 
Among  the  men  of  ability,  courage,  and 
indomitable  will  who  chose  the  western 
wilds  for  the  theatre  of  their  operations. 


La  Salle  and  Frontenac  stand  preeminent. 
The  two  volumes  which  are  devoted  to 
the  careers  of  the  great  explorer  and  the 
great  administrator  are  rich  in  personal 
interest  and  in  historic  achievement.  The 
extension  of  French  dominion  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  over  the  vast  undefined 
tract  of  Louisiana,  was  due  to  the  one, 
and  the  final  curbing  of  the  power  of  the 
Iroquois  was  accomplished  by  the  other. 
Parkman  has  put  breath  into  the  char- 
acters of  his  heroes,  and  they  live  upon 
his  pages  with  an  enduring  reality  of  ex- 
istence denied  to  humbler  mortals.  His 
^  departed  shades  ^  as  they  gather  around 
*^  their  ghostly  camp-fires  *>  may  well  felici- 
tate one  another  upon  the  kindly  fate 
which  gave  to  their  deeds  so  rare  a 
chronicler.  W.  W.  Hudson. 


Clbvbland.  o. 


( To  be  concluded) 
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WHAT  becomes  of  the  historic  old 
ships,  the  wooden  navies  that 
were  the  pride  of  our  forefathers, 
the  stately  square-riggers  that  carried  the 
flag  around  the  world  in  the  days  of  Polk 
and  Madison  ?  I  have  found  it  interesting 
work  to  trace  them  all.  some  to  safe 
havens  in  busy  navy  yards,  some  to  quiet 
•offings  where  their  decaying  timbers  are 
painted  a  deeper  green  each  year  by  the 
receding  tides,  and  some  beyond  the  reach 
of  mortal  eye  on  ragged  coral  reefs  or 
oozy  ocean-floors  with  the  fish  for  crew 
and  captain,  and  shells  and  seaweed  for 
cargo.  Others  have  not  yet  outlived  their 
usefulness  but  have  been  turned  into  re- 
oeiving-ships.  those  huge  marine  tene- 
ments in  which  the  brand-new  Jack  Tar 
is  lodged  while  he  is  being  initiated  into 
the  service  of  his  country ;  and  a  few  are 
still  traversing  the  watery  highways  of 
the  world  with  every  plank  as  staunch  and 
sound  as  when  it  first  rang  to  the  ship- 
wright's hammer.  But  frigates,  corvettes. 
And  saucy  sloops-of-war  have  most  of  them 
fought  their  fight  with  the  winds  and  the 
waves  and  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and 
are  heard  of   no  more. 

The  principal  ships  of  the  wooden  fleets 
in  the  days  of  old  were  the  <*  Constitu- 
tion.»  «  Vermont, »  «  Essex, »  «  Franklin. » 
^  Richmond. »     «  Dale, »     «Constellation. » 


«New  Hampshire.*  «St.  Mary,»  «Minne. 
sota.>>  ^  Wabash.**^  Independence.*  *  Tren- 
ton,* *<  Kearsarge,*  «  Sacramento.*  *  Hart- 
ford,* «  Pensacola,*  «  Santee.*  «  Saratoga,* 
«  Ossippe.*  <*  Alliance.*  and  *  Lancaster.* 
Of  these  a  number  are  used  as  receiving- 
ships,  the  « Vermont  *  doing  duty  in  this 
capacity  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  the 
*^ Richmond*  at  League  Island.  Pa,,  •In- 
dependence* at  Mare  Island.  Gal., 
« Franklin*  at  Norfolk,  Va..  and  «Wa. 
bash*  at  Boston,  Mass.  The  *  Essex,* 
<< Alliance,*  and  ** Pensacola*  are  naval 
apprentice-ships,  the  last  named  being 
permanently  stationed  at  Mare  Island  for 
that  purpose,  while  the  old  •  Constella- 
tion *  is  used  as  an  apprentices*  receiving- 
ship  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  place  of  the 
**New  Hampshire*  recently  turned  over 
to  the  New  York  Naval  Reserves.  The 
*^Dale*  is  at  Baltimore  as  headquarters 
for  the  Maryland  Naval  Reserves,  and  the 
*  Minnesota  *  at  Boston  is  doing  the  same 
service  for  the  amateur  sailors  of  Massa* 
chusetts.  The  *  Ossippe  *  was  sold  to  be 
broken  up.  the  *<  Santee  *  is  guard  ship  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  the  ^  Saratoga  ■ 
is  used  as  a  public  marine  school  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  same  as  the  ^St.  Mary*  at 
New  York.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  ships  under  the  American  flag,  and 
during  the   twenty-four   years   she   has 
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served  as  a  nautical  school  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  town  and  village  in  the  United 
States  has  had  a  youthful  representative 
at  some  time  or  other  under  its  protection. 
Formerly  when  a  boy  was  considered  in- 
corrigible he  was  sent  to  the  school-ship, 
as  a  last  resort,  but  of  late  years  the  ma^ 
jority  of  its  young  sailors  join  through  a 
desire  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  thor- 
ough training  in  practical  seamanship 
which  it  affords.  Many  lads  are  also 
actuated  by  a  love  of  adventure,  and  a 
wish  to  see  the  world  on  the  long  voyages 
taken  by  the  ship. 

In  1855  the  «St.  Mary»  went  to  Callao 
to  release  the  master  and  crew  of  the 
bark  *  John  L.  Cummins  ^  who  were  im- 
prisoned by  the  authorities  there.  Notice 
was  sent  to  the  Callao  officials  that  the 
prisoners  must  be  released  in  eight  hours 
and  this  demand  was  complied  with.  She 
is  fifty-four  years  old,  has  rounded  Cape 
Horn  half  a  dozen  times,  took  part  in  the 
Mexican  War  under  Commodore  Stockton, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  was  stationed  in 
the  Pacific  to  protect  what  was  left  of  our 
commerce  there.  The  «  St.  Mary  » is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education,  and  her  present  superinten- 
dent is  Commander  W.  H.  Reeder,  U.  S.  N. 

The  oak  ribs  of  the  <<  Kearsarge. »  queen 
of  the  rebellion  navy,  were  broken  on 
Roncador  Reef  and  bleach  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea — a  more  fitting  end  for  such  a 
noble  vessel  than  to  rot  forgotten  in  a 
navy  yard  corner,  or  shorn  of  her  tapering 
masts  and  the  slender  spars  that  upheld 
her  gleaming  canvas  to  be  converted  into 
a  clumsy  receiving-ship  like  the  *^  Ver- 
mont •  arid  feel  no  more  the  joy  of  the 
foam  at  her  weatherbow  and  the  music  of 
the  wind  in  her  sails. 

Admiral  Parragut's  famous  old  flagship 
the  « Hartford. ''^  after  having  lain  for 
many  years  out  of  commission,  is  now  in 
the  dry  dock  at  Mare  Island  being  refitted 
for  active  service.  It  was  to  the  rigging 
of  this  historic  old  ship  that  the  admiral 
was  lashed  by  his  own  orders  during  the 
battle  of  Mobile,  August  5,  1864,  and, 
exposed  to  the  terrible  broadsides  of  the 
enemy,  remained  in  his  perilous  position 
all  that  sultry  morning,  calmly  directing 
the  movements  of  his  fieet.  John  Hazard 
Knowles,  the  sailor  who  bound  him  in 
place  under  that  withering  fire  of  shot 
and  shell,  and  who  was  chief  quarter- 
master of  the  « Hartford"*  at  the  time, 
died  at  Annapolis,  Md.,   April   9,  1895, 


after  serving  his  country  for  more  thati 
forty-one  years.  His  last  discharge— 
which  he  received  on  March  i7»  less 
than  a  month  before  his  death  —  records 
him  on  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion as  *^  recommended  for  reenlistment, 
his  services  being  desirable.  ^  His  widow, 
Annie  E.  Knowles,  is  living  in  Annapolis, 
and  he  is  buried  in  the  Naval  Cemetery 
there.  He  was  a  native  of  South  Kingston, 
R.  I.,  and  saw  his  first  sea-service  on  the 
*  Constellation  **  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

The  old  **  Lancaster  *  is  still  on  duty, 
and  at  present  writing  has  been  ordered 
to  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  where  she  will  serve 
as  a  gunnery  training-ship,  the  best 
shots  from  other  vessels  being  sent  to 
her  for  practice.  She  was  built  in  1844, 
but  has  been  rebuilt  several  times  since 
then,  and  is  the  best  specimen  afloat  io 
the  navy  of  a  full-rigged  ship  of  the  olden 
time. 

The  ^  Sacramento  *  was  lost  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  June  6,  1867.  and  the  *  Tren- 
ton** in  the  well-remembered  hurricane 
which  some  years  ago  passed  over  Apia 
Harbor,  Samoa. 

The  glorious  frigate  «  Constitution  *  dear 
to  every  American  heart  by  the  name  of 
*01d  Ironsides,**  celebrated  in  song  and 
story  and  immortal  in  history,  is  lying 
^  in  ordinary  **  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
which  means  that  she  is  now  a  pitiful  dis- 
mantled old  hulk  left  to  the  mercy  of 
wind  and  weather.  There  is  considerable 
talk  in  the  Navy  Department  of  rebuild- 
ing her  in  the  original  form  in  which  she 
appeared  on  that  sultry  morning  of  Au- 
gust 19,  18 1 2,  when  under  command  of 
Captain  Isaac  Hull  she  spread  the  snow 
of  her  towering  canvas  to  the  breeze  and 
swept  down  the  Massachusetts  coast  to 
victorious  battle  with  the  British  *  Guer- 
riere.  *  The  «  Constitution  **  was  built  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Boston  or  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard,  which  was  then  a  private 
ship-yard,  and  was  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Government.  Her  construc- 
tion was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1794,  and  she  was  completed  in  1797  under 
the  superintendence  of  Naval  Constructor 
Hart  from  the  designs  of  Joshua  Hum- 
phreys of  Philadelphia.  She  has  ever  since 
maintained  her  place  on  the  navy  list 
either  in  commission,  in  ordinary,  or  as  a 
receiving-ship.  As  a  feature  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Jubilee  in  1876  she  was  rebuilt  on 
her  original  lines,  and  by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence   under   the   superintendence    of 
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Naval  Constructor  Hart,  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  her  first  constructor.  She  was 
afterwards  placed  in  commission  as  a 
training-ship  for  naval  apprentices,  and 
during  a  voyage  to  Portsmouth,  England, 
ran  aground  off  the  British  coast  and  re- 
ceived considerable  damage,  which  was, 
however,  repaired  at  an  English  dock 
yard,  and  she  returned  home  to  be  sta- 
tioned as  a  receiving-ship  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  In  the  autumn  of  1897  the  cente- 
nary of  the  laying  of  her  keel  was  cele- 
brated in  Boston,  and  the  old  veteran  of 
the  seas  was  towed  from  Portsmouth  to 
Boston  for  the  occasion,  and  has  ever  since 
remained  at  anchor  in  the  navy  yard  there. 

The  project  of  rebuilding  her  is  not 
without  opposition,  as  a  large  appropria- 
tion would  have  to  be  made  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose,  and  many  declare  that  her 
history  is  in  her  name  and  not  the  particu- 
lar embodiment  of  that  name  in  wood  or 
any  other  material  of  which  she  is  con- 
structed, that  after  all  the  expense  she 
would  be  useless  except  as  a  curiosity,  and 
that  the  true  way  to  perpetuate  her  glory 
is  to  confer  the  illustrious  name  of  the 
*  Constitution  *  upon  a  modern  battleship. 
I  have  therefore  brought  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  those  naval  officers  whose 
opinions  carry  greatest  weight.  The  words 
of  Commodore  Philip  Hichborn,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair, 
will  find  an  echo  in  every  patriotic  heart. 
•*I  believe  strongly  in  the  advisability 
of  rebuilding  and  preserving  the  old  ship,*^ 
he  said,  «even  though  it  be  a  *mere  mat- 
ter of  sentiment.*  The  nation  never  ex- 
isted prosperously  which  could  afford  to 
neglect  matters  of  sentiment  connected 
with  its  national  history.  There  is  some 
danger  in  these  days  of  our  becoming  too 
practical,  and  the  people  who  would  pre- 
serve nothing  but  the  name  of  the  *  Con- 
stitution* are  among  those  who  would 
have  us  so.  We  can  find  plenty  of  suit- 
able names  for  our  new  ships,  so  let  us 
preserve  what  we  can  of  the  actual  ^  Old 
Ironsides  *  as  long  as  possible.  ** 

Admiral  Frederick  Rodgers,of  the  Board 
of  Inspection  and  Survey,  said:  <*I  am 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  well  afford  to  preserve  the 
frigate  *  Constitution  >  as  a  valuable  speci- 
men of  an  extinct  type  of  ships  and  one 
of  a  class  that  really  founded  our  naval 
history.  In  view  of  the  recent  great  in- 
crease of  public  interest  in  regard  to  the 
navy,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  restoration 


of  the  *  Constitution  *  would  meet  with 
popular  approval.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  sure  that  the  relegation  of  this  historic 
old  ship  to  the  scrap-heap,  or  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  name  from  the  Navy  List 
where  it  has  been  borne  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years  would  be  a  source  of  universal 
regret.  Assuming  that  her  name  should 
be  kept,  I  think  it  ought  to  represent  the 
old  ship  and  not  one  of  modern  type  with 
the  old  name.  The  *  Constitution  *  was 
moored  at  the  Naval  Academy  during  the 
Civil  War.  As  that  has  been  made  the 
depository  of  our  most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting naval  relics,  let  the  old  ship  be  re- 
stored to  a  fair  state  of  repair,  resparred 
on  the  old  plan  and  carefully  preserved  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  where  she  would  al- 
ways be  useful  as  a  station  ship.  Jhe 
^Constitution*  and  the  ^Constellation,* 
each  of  them  historic  ships,  should  be  pre- 
served. The  latter  is  believed  to  be  in 
much  better  condition  than  the  former 
and  is  a  very  useful  vessel,  being  the  sta- 
tion ship  at  the  training-station  at  New- 
port. The  <  Constitution*  is  a  mere  hulk, 
as  I  remember  it  at  Portsmouth.* 

The  matter  was  broached  to  Admiral 
Sampson  in  Havana  soon  after  peace  was 
declared,  when  he  said :  •  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  building  a  battleship  to  be 
called. the  *  Constitution.*  Of  course,  it 
will  require  more  money  than  would  be 
necessary  to  restore  the  old  ^Constitu- 
tion * ;  but  that  is  a  mere  detail.* 

Commander  Willard  Brownson  ex- 
pressed himself  also  in  favor  of  a  battle- 
ship. ^In  regard  to  rebuilding  the  old 
^Constitution,***  said  the  captain  of  the 
« Yankee,*  *  while  it  would  be  a  capital 
idea  in  many  ways  to  restore  her  to  the 
condition  in  which  she  captured  the 
^Guerridre,*  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  name  could  be  better  used  on  a 
battleship.  It  is  a  grand  name — in  itself 
—  for  a  ship,  but  when  there  is  added  to 
it  the  halo  which  is  inseparable  from  her 
history  nothing  could  excel  it,  and  no  offi- 
cer would  dare  to  lose  that  name  in  battle. 
Our  English  friends  still  have  a  *  Presi- 
dent *  tucked  away  along  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Thames,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  that  old  hulk  passes  away,  a  new 
<  President  *  will  spring  up,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  took  a  whole  squadron 
to  capture  her.  But  the  English  are  quite 
right,  the  name  belongs  to  them  as  the 
names  ^Guerridre,*  and  < Levant^  and 
so  forth  belong  to  us.    I  have  no  patience 
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with  the  policy  that  perpetuates  the  name 
of  the  ^Kearsarge* — a  ship  that  won 
laurels  in  a  family  quarrel  —  and  omits 
the  foreign  vessels  I  have  just  named.** 

« Why  not  do  both  ? »  said  Captain 
French  Chadwick  of  the  flagship  ^New 
York,»«builda  battleship  <  Constitution  > 
(or  Ironsides)  and  also  put  the  old  ship  in 
her  original  condition  ?  This  is  what  I 
should  favor.  In  any  case,  I  think  the 
old  ship  should  be  restored.  She  is  a 
famous  relic,  a  memento  and  a  proud  one 
of  our  earlier  triumphs,  and  deserves  res- 
toration quite  as  much  as  the  English 
^  Victory,*  on  which  the  British  Admiralty 
spent  a  large  sum  under  just  such  circum- 
stances, and  I  am  happy  in  feeling  that 
I  did  something  towards  this  as  I  was 
staying  with  the  first  Sea  Lord  in  the  coun- 
try when  the  subject  was  discussed.  I 
have  always  been  greatly  in  favor  of  doing 
the  same  with  our  own  ship.* 

Admiral  Schley,  having  just  returned 
from  his  second  trip  to  Porto  Rico,  stated 
that  he  thought  all  historic  ships  should 
be  kept  *in  good  order  as  object  lessons 
for  the  young,  and  for  coming  genera- 
tions. In  England  these  things  are  held 
to  be  sacred  duties  in  their  traditions,  and 
ought  to  be  with  this  nation.* 

Very  beautiful  as  well  as  entirely  prac- 
ticable are  the  ideas  of  Admiral  Matthews, 
who  observed :  ^  Ought  we  to  rebuild  the 
old  <  Constitution  *  and  refit  her  as  she 
was  when  she  fought  the  ^Guerridre,*  or 
should  we  not  rather  put  the  money  she 
would  cost  into  a  modem  battleship  to 
be  named  the  ^  Constitution  *  ?  As  you 
say,  it  would  be  <a  mere  matter  of  sen- 
timent,' and  very  truly  so,  but  is  not 
patriotism  a  sentiment?  I  think  it  is, 
and  about  the  noblest  sentiment  of 
all,  and  for  years  I  have  advocated  the 
idea  of  rebuilding  the  <  Constitution  *  ex- 
actly as  she  was  in  the  action  with  the 
<  Gruerrifire,'  refit  her  in  every  respect,  as 
she  was  then,  and  having  hunted  up  her 
complete  history  have  it  neatly  published, 
to  be  kept  aboard  her 'and  retailed  to  vis- 
itors by  old  retired  seamen.  She  should 
be  stationed  at  the  Naval  Academy,  which 
will  I  hope  by  that  time  be  pretty  well 
rebuilt.*  <<  Patriotism,*  continued  the 
handsome  old  admiral  as  he  kindled  to 
the  subject,  ^  is  fired  by  the  deeds  of  the 
past.  As  some  old  author  says  in  looking 
over  the  field  of  Marathon,  he  *  pities  the 
man  whose  patriotism  would  not  be 
Strengthened  by  the  sight'    And  do  you 


not  recollect  how  when  we  were  boys  our 
patriotism  was  stirred  by  reading  the  ac- 
counts of  actions  which  in  my  boyhood 
were  not  farther  off  than  those  of  the 
Civil  War  are  now,  and  also  by  reading 
our  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  What- 
ever tends  to  cultivate  this  feeling  should 
be  carefully  fostered  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. If  it  is  thought  best  to  build  a 
battleship,  why  do  so  by  all  means,  but 
such  an  one  as  could  be  built  for  five  times 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  old  ^  Constitu- 
tion *  would  only  be  a  very  poor  affair.  It 
is  very  essential  that  our  history  should 
be  kept  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  younger 
generation,  with  the  Hulls,  Bainbridges, 
Decaturs,  Stewarts,  Perrys,  Farraguts, 
Porters,  and  Deweys.  As  to  the  money, 
it  is  hardly  worth  considering — not  as 
much  as  is  frequently  spent  upon  a  post- 
oflfice  in  some  important  town.* 

Captain  Evans  spoke  like  the  true 
sailor  he  is  when  he  remarked  that,  ^  In 
my  opinion  the  dear  old  ^Constitution* 
should  be  preserved  just  as  she  was  when 
she  showed  her  teeth  to  the  British.  We 
want  some  little  sentiment  left  in  our  serv- 
ice, and  I  know  of  none  so  good  as  this.* 

The  remarks  of  Rear-Admiral  H.  L. 
Howison,  Commandant  of  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard,  were  very  clear  and  compre- 
hensive. *The  old  ^Constitution*  is 
moored  here,*  he  said,  •and  we  are  look- 
ing after  her  until  such  time  a3  Congress 
shall  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  her. 
She  is  a  great  attraction  to  visitors,  and  I 
receive  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  her. 
In  view  of  her  history,  and  the  large  place 
she  has  so  long  filled  both  in  the  navy 
and  in  popular  esteem,  it  seems  to  me 
that  she  ought  to  be  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  her 
original  condition.  There  could  be  no 
better  memorial  of  the  heroes  who  once 
led  her  to  victory,  and  no  better  specimen 
of  the  splendid  type  of  ship  the  United 
States  used  to  build  before  we  accom- 
plished such  good  results  with  steam  and 
steel.  Most  of  her  frames  are  still  in  good 
condition.  The  outer  planking  would 
have  to  be  entirely  renewed.  This  work, 
however,  is  comparatively  inexpensive, 
and  the  planking  once  off  it  would  be 
easy  to  get  at  such  of  the  frames  as  are 
rotten.  At  present  she  has  no  spars,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  difl&cult  matter  to  rig 
her  just  as  she  was  rigged  when  Hull 
commanded  her.  After  being  put  in 
thorough  repair  she  might  be  utilised  as 
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a  training-ship  for  apprentices,  and  every 
young  seaman  would  be  inspired  by  com- 
ing in  such  close  contact  with  the  ship 
that  must  always  remain  the  most  cele- 
brated of  her  day.  The  Daughters  of  the 
War  of  1812  have  contemplated  raising 
the  money  to  restore  the  ship  to  her  origi- 
nal condition,  and  I  understand  that  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  this  purpose,  and,**  concluded 
the  admiral  with  emphasis,  ^I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  in  which  that  amount 
of  money  could  be  spent  to  better  ad- 
vantage. * 

There  is  quite  a  serious  disagreement 
as  to  the  final  disposition  of  ^Old  Iron- 
sides.* Boston  claims  her,  while  the 
Government  authorities  have  planned  to 
take  her  to  Washington  and  fit  her  up  as 
a  National  Naval  Museum.  As  she  was 
built  at  Charlestown,  and  fought  her  famous 
battle  with  the  «  Guerri^re »  off  the  Mas- 
sachusetts coast,  Boston  certainly  has 
good  grounds  on  which  to  base  her  claim. 


I  was  told  by  an  of&cer  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  that  the  ®  Constitution**  was  expect- 
ed there  for  repairs  at  an  early  date. 

The  names  of  the  ®  Alliance*  and  •  Es- 
sex* have  been  borne  at  different  times 
by  different  ships.  The  original  *  Alli- 
ance* was  built  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  in 
1 778,  and  formed  part  of  Paul  Jones's  squad- 
ron in  the  memorable  cruise  off  the  coast 
of  England  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
name  is  now  perpetuated  in  the  wooden 
steam  corvette  built  in  1874-75  a^^d  now 
used  as  a  training-ship. 

The  first  <<  Essex  *  was  built  in  1798,  also 
at  Portsmouth,  and  was  captured  by  the 
British  ships  «  Phoebe  *  and  «  Cherub*  in 
Valparaiso  Bay  during  the  War  of  18 12, 
while  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
David  Porter. 

So  even  if  the  ^  Constitution  *  is  restored 
by  a  patriotic  Government,  it  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  navy  to 
let  one  of  the  splendid  new  battleships 
bear  her  name. 

TiuiRYTowN.  N.  Y.  Minna  Irving. 


A  VICTIM  OF  HEREDITY;  OR,  WHY  THE  DARKEY 
LOVES  CHICKEN 


I  WENT  to  North  Carolina  a  few  years 
after  the  war  with  some  hopeful  views 
in  regard  to  the  colored  people.  It 
was  my  idea  that  with  the  larger  oppor- 
tunities of  freedom  they  would  improve 
gradually  and  learn  in  due  time  to  appre- 
ciate the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
This  opinion,  based  on  simple  faith  in  hu- 
man nature,  which  is  much  the  same  the 
world  over,  I  never  saw  any  good  reason 
to  change. 

There  were  a  few  of  my  dusky  neigh- 
bors, however,  who  did  not  ,shake  off 
readily  the  habits  formed  under  the  old 
system,  and  I  suffered  more  or  less,  from 
time  to  time,  from  petty  thievery.  So 
[long  as  it  was  confined  to  grapes  on  the 
vine,  or roasting-ears,  or  hanging  fruit,  or  an 
occasional  watermelon.  I  did  not  complain  so 
much ;  but  one  summer,  after  several  raids 
upon  my  hen-house.  I  determined  to  pro- 
tect my  property.  I  therefore  kept  close 
watch  one  night,  and  caught  a  chicken- 
thief  in  the  very  act.  I  locked  him  up  in 
a  strongly-built  smokehouse,  where  I 
thought  he  would  be  safe  until  morning. 


I  made  up  my  mind,  before  I  went  to 
sleep,  that  an  example  must  be  made  of 
this  miscreant.  Knowing  that  the  law  in 
North  Carolina,  as  elsewhere,  was  some- 
what elastic,  and  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment for  crime  largely  dependent  upot. 
the  vigor  of  the  prosecution,  I  decided 
that  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  would 
be  about  right  for  this  midnight  marauder. 
It  would  give  him  time  to  break  off  the 
habit  of  stealing,  and  would  strike  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  other  evil-doers. 

In  the  morning  I  went  down  to  the 
smokehouse  to  inspect  my  captive.  He 
was  an  insignificant  looking  fellow,  and 
seemed  very  much  frightened.  I  sent 
him  down  something  to  eat.  and  told  him 
I  was  going  to  have  him  takep  to  jail. 

During  breakfast  I  turned  the  matter 
over  in  my  mind,  and  concluded  that  five 
years'  imprisonment  would  be  a  punish* 
ment  rather  disproportioned  to  the  offence, 
and  that  perhaps  two  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary would  be  an  equally  effective 
warning. 

One  of  my  servants  was  going  to  towQ 
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toward  noon,  with  a  load  of  grapes  for 
shipment  to  the  nearest  market,  and  I 
wrote  a  note  to  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Weems, 
requesting  him  to  send  a  constable  out  to 
take  charge  of  the  thief.  The  ink  was 
scarcely  dry  before  it  occurred  to  me  that 
over-severity  in  the  punishment  of  crime 
was  often  productive  of  harm,  and  had 
seldom  resulted  in  any  good,  and  that  in 
all  probability,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  a  year  in  jail  in  the  neigh- 
borhood would  be  ample  punishment,  and 
a  more  impressive  object-lesson  than  a 
longer  term  in  the  more  distant  peniten- 
tiary. 

During  the  afternoon  I  learned,  upon 
inquiry,  that  my  captive  had  a  large 
family  and  a  sick  wife ;  that  because  of  a 
trifling  disposition  he  was  without  steady 
employment,  and  therefore  dependent 
upon  odd  jobs  for  a  livelihood.  But  while 
these  personal  matters  might  be  proper 
subjects  of  consideration  for  the  humani- 
tarian, I  realized  that  any  false  sentiment 
on  my  part  would  be  dangerous  to  social 
order;  and  that  property  must  be  pro- 
tected, or  soon  there  would  be  no  incentive 
to  industry  and  thrift.  I  determined  that 
the  thief  should  have  at  least  six  months 
in  jail,  if  I  had  to  support  his  family  dur- 
ing his  incarceration. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  front  piazza,  indulg- 
ing in  a  quiet  smoke  during  the  hot  part 
of  the  afternoon,  just  after  having  arrived 
at  this  final  conclusion,  when  old  Julius 
came  around  the  house,  and,  touching  his 
hat,  asked  at  what  time  my  wife  wished 
the  rockaway  brought  round  for  our  after- 
noon drive. 

«I  hardly  think  we  shall  go  to-day, » 
I  replied,  ^  until  the  constable  has  come 
and  taken  that  thief  to  jail.  By  the  way, 
Julius,*  I  added  with  some  severity,  *^why 
is  it  that  your  people  can't  let  chickens 
alone  P'* 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  sadly. 

*It's  a  myst'ry,  suh,*  he  answered  with 
a  sigh,  *dat  ev'ybody  doan  tmderstan*. 
Ef  dey  did,  some  nn  'em  mought  make 
mo'  'lowance.* 

My  wife  came  out  of  the  house  and  took 
a  seat  in  an  armchair  near  me,  behind  the 
honeysuckle  vine. 

*  I  am  asking  Julius  to  explain,''  I  said, 
•  why  his  people  are  so  partial  to  chick- 
ens.* 

« I  think  it  unkind,  John,*  returned  my 
wife,  *to  charge  upon  a  whole  race  the 
sins  of  one  worthless  indiyidnal.    There 


are  thieves  wherever  there  is  portable 
property,  and  I  don't  imagine  colored  peo- 
ple like  chicken  better  than  other  people.* 

Old  Julius  shook  his  head  dissentingly. 
^I  is  bleedzd  ter  differ  fum  you  dere, 
ma'm,*  he  said,  with  as  much  positiveness 
as  he  was  capable  of  in  conversation  with 
white  people ;  ^  cullud  folks  is  mo'  fonder 
er  chick'n  'n  w'ite  folks.  Dey  can't  he'p 
but  be.* 

«Why  so?*  I  asked.  «Is  it  in  the 
blood?* 

«  You's  hit  it,  suh,  de  f us'  sta't-off.  Yas, 
suh,  dat  is  de  fac',  tooby  sho',  en  no  mis- 
take erbout  it.* 

«Why,  Uncle  Julius!*  exclaimed  my 
wife  with  some  show  of  indignation. 
«You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  slander 
your  race  in  that  way.* 

*  I  begs  yo'  pardon,  ma'm,  ef  it  hu'ts  yo* 
feelin's,  but  I  ain'  findin'  no  fault  wid  dent. 
Dey  ain'  'sponsible  fer  dey  tas'e  fer 
chick'n-meat.  A  w'ite  man's  ter  blame 
fer  dat.* 

«  Well,*  I  said,  « that  statement  is  inter- 
esting.     Sit  down  and  tell  us  all  about  it.* 

Julius  took  a  seat  on  the  top  step,  and 
laying  his  ragged  straw  hat  beside  him, 
began : 

^  Long  yeahs  befo'  de  wah  dey  wuz  a 
monst'us  rich  w'ite  gent'eman,  name' 
Mars  Donal'  McDonal',  w'at  useter  lib 
down  on  de  yuther  side  er  de  Wim'l'ton 
Road.  He  had  n'  alluz  be'n  rich,  fer  w'en 
he  fus'  come  ter  dis  county  he  wuz  po',  en 
he  wukked  fer  a  yeah  er  so  as  oberseah 
fer  anudder  w'ite  man,  'tel  he  had  save' 
money  'nuff  ter  buy  one  er  two  niggers, 
en  den  he  rented  a  place  on  sheers,  en 
bimeby  he  had  bought  a  plantation  en 
bought  some  mo'  niggers  en  raise'  some, 
'tel  he  'mence'  ter  be  so  well-off  dat  folks 
mos'  fergot  he  had  eber  be'n  a  nigger- 
driber.  He  kep*  on  gittin'  richer  en  richer, 
'tel  fin'Uy  he  wuz  one  er  de  riches'  men 
in  de  county. 

•But  he  wa'n't  sat'sfied.  He  had  a 
neffy,  name'  Tom,  en  Mars  Donal'  had 
be'n  lef '  gyardeen  fer.  dis  yer  neffy  er  his'n, 
en  he  had  manage'  so  dat  w'en  young 
Mars  Tom  growed  up  dey  wa'n't  nuffin  at 
all  lef  er  de  fine  proputty  w'at  young 
Mars  Tom's  daddy  had  own'  w'en  he  died. 

•  Folks  said  Mars  Donal'  had  rob'  his 
neffy,  but  dey  wa'n't  no  way  ter  prove  it. 
En  mo'd'n  dat,  Mars  Donal'  did  n'  'pear 
ter  lak  Mars  Tom  a-tall  atter  he  growed 
up,  en  turnt  'im  out  in  de  worl'  ter  shif* 
fer  biss^'f  widout  no  money  ner  ouffiu* 
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^  Mars  Tom  had  be'n  co'tin'  fer  lo !  dese 
many  yeahs  his  secon'  cousin,  young  Miss 
'Liza  M'Guire.  who  useter  lib  on  de  yuther 
side  er  de  ribber.  en  young  Mars  Tom 
wanter  ter  marry  Miss  'Liza  monst'us  bad. 
But  w'en  Mars  Tom  come  er  age,  en  Mars 
Donal'say  all  his  proputty  done  use'  up  on 
his  edication,  Miss  'Liza's  daddy  say  he 
would  n*  'low  her  ter  marry  Mars  Tom 
'tel  he  make  some  money,  er  show  her 
daddy  how  he  wuz  gwine  ter  suppo't  Miss 
'Liza  ef  he  married  her. 

*>De  young  folks  wa'n't 'lowed  ter  see 
one  emudder  ve'y  often,  but  Mars  Tom 
had  a  batteau  down  on  de  ribber  en  he 
useter  paddle  ober  sometimes  ter  meet 
Miss  'Liza  whuther  er  no. 

«  One  eb'nin'  Mars  Tom  went  down  ter 
de  ribber  en  ontied  his  batteau  en  wuz 
startin'  ter  cross  w'en  he  beared  somebody 
holler.  He  looked  roun'  en  he  see  hit  wuz 
a*  ole  nigger  'oman  had  fell  in  de  ribber. 
She  had  sunk  once,  en  wuz  gwine  down 
ag'in,  w'en  Mars  Tom  cotch  'er  en  pull't' 
er  out,  en  gin  er  a  drink  er  sump'n  he  had 
in  a  flas',  en  den  tied  his  boat  en  he'ped 
'er  up  de  bank  ter  de  top,  whar  she  could 
git  'long  by  herse'f. 

*Now,  dis  yer  'oman  w'at  Mars  Tom 
pull't  out'n  de  ribber  des  happen'  ter  be 
ole  Aun'  Peggy,  de  free-nigger  cunjuh 
'oman  w'at  libbed  down  by  de  Wim'l'ton 
Road.  She  had  be'n  diggin'  roots  fer  her 
cunj'in*,  en  had  got  too  close  ter  de  rib- 
ber, en  had  fell  in  whar  de  water  wuz 
deep  en  strong,  en  had  come  monst'us 
close  ter  bein'  drownded.  Aun'  Peggy 
knowed  all  'bout  Mars  Tom  en  his  uncle 
ole  Mars  Donal',  en  his  junesey  Miss  'Liza, 
en  she  made  up  her  min'  dat  she  wuz 
gwine  ter  do  sump'n  fer  young  Mars  Tom 
de  fus'  chanst  she  got.  She  wuz  wond'- 
rin'  wot  kinder  goopher  she  could  wuk  fer 
Mars  Tom,  w'en  who  should  come  ter  see 
her  one  day  but  ole  Mars  Donal'  hisse'f. 

^  Now,  w'y  Mars  Donal'  come  ter  go  ter 
see  ole  Aun'  Peggy  wuz  dis  erway.  Mars 
Donal'  had  be'n  gittin'  richer  en  richer,  en 
closeter  en  closeter,  *tel  he'd  got  so  he'd 
mos'  skin  a  flea  fer  his  hide  en  taller. 
But  he  wa'n't  sat'sfied,  en  he  kep'  on  pro- 
jickin'  wid  one  thing  en  fig'rin'  on  er- 
nudder,  fer  ter  see  how  he  could  git  mo* 
en  mo*.  He  wuz  a'ready  wukkin'  his 
niggers  ez  ha'd  ez  dey  could  stan',  but  he 
got  his  'count-book  out  one  day  en  'mence' 
ter  cackilate  w'at  it  cos*  'im  ter  feed  his 
niggers,  en  it  'peared  ter  be  a  monst'us 
sum.    En  he  'lowed  ter  hisse'f  dat  ef  he 


could  feed  his  niggers  fer  *bout  half  er 
w'at  it  had  be'n  costin'  *im,  he'd  save  a 
heap  er  money  ev'y  yeah. 

^^Co'se  ev'ybody  knowed,  en  Mars 
Donal'  knowed,  dat  a  fiel'-han'  had  ter 
hab  so  much  bacon  en  so  much  meal  and 
so  much  merlasses  a  week  ter  make  *im 
fittin'  ter  do  his  wuk.  But  Mars  Donal' 
'lowed  dey  mought  be  some  way  ter  fool 
de  niggers,  er  sump'n ;  so  he  tuk  a  silber 
dollar  en  went  down  ter  see  ole  Aun' 
Peggy. 

*<Aun*  Peggy  laid  de  silber  dollar  on  de 
mantelpiece  en  beared  w'at  he  had  to  say. 
en  den  she  'lowed  she'd  wuk  her  roots,  en 
he'd  hafter  come  back  nex*  day  en  fetch 
her  emudder  silber  dollar,  en  she'd  tell  'im 
w'at  he  sh'd  do. 

*Mars  Donal*  sta'ted  out,  en  bein'  ez 
Aun*  Peggy's  back  wuz  tu'nt,  he  'lowed 
.  he'd  take  dat  silber  dollar  'long  wid  'im, 
bein'  ez  she  had  n'  tole  'im  nufl&u,  en  he'd 
'  gin  it  ter  her  nex'  day.  But  w'en  he  pick* 
up  de  silber  dollar,  it  wuz  so  hot  it  bu'nt 
'is  han',  he  laid  it  down  rale  quick  en  went 
oflE  rubbin'  his  han'  en  cussin'  kinder  sof ' 
ter  hisse'f. 

*<De  nex'  day  he  went  back,  en  Aun' 
Peggy  gun  'im  a  goopher  mixtry  in  a 
bottle. 

*  *  You  take  dis  yer  mixtry,*  sez  she,  *en 
put  it  on  yo'  niggers'  rashuns  de  nex'  time 
you  gibs  'em  out,  en  den  stidder  'lowin' 
yo*  han*s  a  poun*  er  bacon  en  a  peck  er 
meal  en  a  qua't  er  merlasses,  you  g^n  *em 
half  a  poun'  er  bacon  en  half  a  peck  er 
meal  en  a  pint  er  merlasses,  en  dey  won' 
know  de  diffe'nce.  Fac',  dis  yer  goopher 
mixtry  '11  make  de  half  look  des  lak  de 
whole,  en  atter  de  niggers  has  once  eat 
some  er  dat  conju'd  meat  en  meal  en  mer- 
lasses, it's  gwine  ter  take  dey  ap'tites  er- 
way so  dey'll  be  des  ez  well  sat'sfied  ez  ef 
dey  had  a  side  a  bacon  en  a  bairl  er  flour.* 

«  W'en  Mars  Donal'  sta'ted  erway  Aun' 
Pegg^  sez,  sez  she : 

^^  ^  You  done  fergot  dat  yuther  dollar, 
ain'  you,  Mars  Donal'  ?  * 

^  ^Oh,  yes,  Peggy*,  sezee,  ^but  heah  it 
is.*  En  Mars  Donal'  retch'  down  in  his 
pocket  en  pull  't  out  a  han'ful  er  gol*  en 
silber,  en  picked  out  a  lead  dollar  en 
handed  it  ter  Aun*  Peggy.  Aun*  Peggy 
seed  de  dollar  wuz  bad,  but  she  tuk  it  en 
did  n'  let  on.  But  ez  Mars  Donal*  wuz 
turnin'  ter  go  'way,  Aun'  Peggy  sprinkle* 
sump'n  on  dat  lead  dollar,  en  sez  she : 

^^  ^  O  Mars  Donal'  kin  I  get  you  ter  change 
a  twenty-dollar  gol'  piece  fer  me  r* 
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^  ^  Yas,  I  reckon,  ^  sezee. 

^  Aun'  Pegg^  handed  him  de  lead  dollar, 
en  he  looked  at  it  en  bit  it  en  sounded  it 
on  de  table,  en  it  *peared  ter  be  a  bran - 
noo  gor  piece ;  so  he  tuk'n  pull't  out  his 
pu'se  en  gun  Aun'  Peggy  th'ee  five-dollar 
gol*  pieces  en  five  good  silber  dollars,  en 
den  he  tuk  his  goopher  mixtry  en  went 
long  home  wid  it. 

*W'en  Mars  Donal*  had  gone,  Aun' 
Peggy  sont  a  mawkin'-bird  fer  ter  tell 
young  Mars  Tom  ter  came  en  see  her. 

<*Mars  Tom  wuz  gwine  'long  de  road 
one  eb'nin*  w'en  he  beared  a  mawkin'-bird 
singin'  right  close  ter  'im,  en  de  mawkin'- 
bird  seem'  ter  be  a-sayin' : 

■  <  Go  see  olc  Aun*  Peggy, 

She  wants  ter  see  you  bad. 
She'll  show  you  how  ter  git  back 
De  Ian'  yo'  daddy  had.* 

^  Mars  Tom  wuz  study  in'  'bout  sump'n 
e'se,  en  he  did  n'  pay  no  'tention  ter  w'at 
de  mawkin'-bird  say.  So  pretty  soon  he 
heahs  de  mawkin'-bird  ag'in : 

« *  Go  en  8ce  Aun'  Peggy, 

She  wants  ter  see  you  bad, 
She's  gwine  ter  he'p  you  git  back 
The  gor  yo'  daddy  had.» 

<*  But  Mars  Tom  had  sump'n  e'se  on  his 
min',  en  he  wuz  gwine  on  down  de  road 
right  pas'  whar  Aun'  Peggy  lib*  w'en  de 
mawkin'-bird  come  up  en  mos'  pe'ched  on 
his  shoulders,  en  sez,  des  ez  plain  ez  ef  he 
wuz  talkin' : 

•  «Go  sec  ole  Aun'  Peggy, 

Er  e'se  you'll  wush  you  had; 
She'll  show  you  how  ter  marry 
De  gal  you  wants  so  bad.> 

^  Dat  happen'  ter  be  des  w'at  Mars  Tom 
wuz  studyin'  erbout,  en  he  'mence'  ter  'low 
dey  mought  be  sump'n  in  w'at  dis  yer 
mawkin'-bird  say,  so  he  up'n*  goes  ter  see 
Aun'  Peggy. 

*<  Aun'  Peggy  say  how  glad  she  wuz  ter 
see  *im,  en  tol*  'im  how  she'd  be'n  wantin* 
ter  do  sump'n  fer  'im.  En  den  she  'splained 
'bout  Mars  Donal',  en  tole  Mars  Tom  sum- 
p'n w'at  he  mus'  go  en  do. 

*  *  But  I  ain'  got  no  money,  Aun'  Peggy,* 
sezee. 

*^*Nemmine\  sez  Aun'  Peggy,  <You 
borry  all  de  money  you  kin  rake  en  scrape. 
en  you  git  all  de  credit  you  kin ;  en  I  ain' 
be'n  cunj'in'  all  dese  yeahs  fer  nuffin,  en 
I'll  len'  you  some  money.  But  you  do  des 
ez  I  tell  you,  en  doan  git  skeert,  en  ev'y- 
thing'U  tu'n  out  des  exac'ly  ez  I  say.  * 

^*  Ole  Mars  Donal'  sprinkle'  de  goopher 
mixtry  on  his  niggers'  rashuns,  nex'  Sun- 
day mawnin',  en  den  sarved  out  half  rash- 


uns, des  ez  Aun'  Peggy  say,  en  sho*  'nuff, 
de  niggers  did  n'  'pear  ter  notice  no  diff- 
e'nce,  des  ez  Aun'  Peggy  say.  En  all  de 
week  none  er  de  ban's  did  n'  say  nuffin 
'bout  not  habbin'  'nuflE  ter  eat,  en  dey 
'peared  ter  be  des  ez  well  sat'sfied  ez  ef 
dey  'd  got  dey  reg'lar  rashuns. 

^  Mars  Donal'  figgered  up  his  books  at 
de  een'  er  a  week  er  so  en  foun'  he  had 
sabe'  so  much  money  dat  he  'mence'  ter 
wonder  ef  he  could  n'  sabe  some  mo'.  En 
bein'  ez  de  niggers  wuz  all  gittin'  'long  so 
nice,  en  de  cotton  had  be'n  laid  by,  en  de 
fiel'-han's  would  n'  hab  ter  wuk  so  tarrable 
ha'd  fer  a  mont*  er  so.  Mars  Donal'  'lowed 
he'd  use  Aun*  Peggy's  goopher  some  mo*, 
en  so  he  tuk'n  sprinkle*  some  mo'  er  de 
mixtry  on  de  nex*  week's  rashuns  en  den 
cut  de  rashuns  in  two  once  mo';  stidder 
givin'  de  ban's  a  half  a  peck  er  meal  en  a 
pint  er  merlasses  en  half  a  poun'  er  bacon, 
he  gun  'em  a  qua'ter  er  a  peck  er  meal  en 
half  a  pint  er  merlasses  en  fo'  ounces  er 
meat  fer  a  week's  rashuns.  De  goopher 
wukked  des  de  same  ez  it  had  befo',  en  de 
niggers  did  n'  'pear  ter  notice  no  diffe'nce. 
Mars  Donal'  wuz  tickle'  mos'  ter  def,  en 
kep'  dis  up  right  along  fer  th'ee  er  fo' 
weeks. 

^<  But  Mars  Donal'  had  be'n  so  busy 
fig'rin*  up  his  profits  en  countin'  his  money, 
dat  he  had  n*  be'n  payin'  ez  close  'tention 
ter  his  niggers  ez  yushal,  en  fus'  thing  he 
knowed,  w'en  de  ha'd  wuk  begun  ag'in,  he 
'skivered  dat  mos'  er  his  niggers  wuz  so 
weak  en  feeble  dat  dey  could  n'  ha'dly  git 
'roun'  de  plantation ;  'peared  ez  ef  dey  had 
des  use'  up  all  de  strenk  dey  had,  en  den 
des  all  gun  out  at  once. 

<<  Co'se  Mars  Donal'  got  skeert,  en 
'mence'  ter  gib*  em  dey  reg'lar  rashuns. 
But  somehow  er  nuther  dey  did  n*  'pear  ter 
hab  no  ap'tite.  en  dey  would  n'  come  fer 
dey  rashuns  w'en  dey  week  wuz  up,  but 
'lowed  dey  had  'nuff  ter  las'  'em  fer  a 
mont'.  En  meanw'iles  dey  kep'  on  gittin 
po'er  an  po'er,  en  weaker  en  weaker,  'tel 
Mars  Donal'  got  so  skeert  he  hasten'  back 
ter  see  ole  Aun*  Peggy  en  ax*  her  ter  take 
dat  goopher  off'n  his  niggers. 

*  Aun*  Peggy  knowed  w'at  Mars  Donal' 
had  done  *bout  cuttin*  down  de  rashuns, 
but  she  wa*n't  ready  to  finish  up  wid  Mars 
Donal'  yit;  so  she  did  n'  let  on,  but  des 
gun  *im  ernudder  mixtry,  en  tol*  *im  fer  to 
sprinkle  dat  on  de  niggers'  nex*  rashuns. 

*<  Mars- Donal*  sprinkle*  it  on,  'but  it 
did  n'  do  no  good,  en  nex*  week  he  come 
back  ag'in. 
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<*<Dis  yer  mixtry  ain'  got  no  power. 
Peggy,*  sezee.  *It  ain'  'sturb*  de  yuther 
goopber  a-tall.* 

•  *  I  doan  unnerstan'  dis.  *  sez  Aun*  Peg- 
gy; ^how  did  you  use  dat  fus'  mixtry  I 
gun  you  ?  * 

^  Well,  den  Mars  Donal'  'lowed  bow  be 
bad  sprinkle'  it  on  de  fus'  time,  en  bow  it 
wukked  so  good  dat  be  bad  sprinkle'  it  on 
de  nex'  time  en  cut  de  rasbuns  in  two 
ag'in. 

« <  Ub  bub,  ub  bub !  >  'spon'  Aun'  Peggy, 
*look  w'at  you  gone  en  done !  You  wa'n't 
sat'sfied  wid  w'at  I  tol'  you,  en  now  you 
gone  en  got  ev'ytbing  all  mess'  up.  I 
knows  bow  to  take  dat  fus*  goopber  off, 
but  now  you  gone  en  double  de  strenk,  en 
I  doan  know  wbutber  I  kin  fin'  out  bow  to 
take  it  off  er  no.  Anybow,  I  got  ter  wuk 
my  roots  fer  a  week  er  so  befo*  I  kin  tell. 
En  w'ile's  I  is  wukkin'.  you  mougbt  gib 
yo'  niggers  sump'n  a  little  better  ter  eat, 
en  dey  mougbt  pick  up  a  little.  S'posen 
you  tries  roas'  po'k  ?  > 

^  So  Mars  Donal'  killt  all  'is  bawgs  en 
fed  bis  niggers  on  roas'  po'k  fer  a  week ; 
but  it  did  n'  do  'em  no  good,  en  at  de  een' 
er  de  week  be  went  back  ter  Aun*  Peggy 
ag'in.  ' 

^^I's  monst'us  sorry,*  sbe  sez.  *but  it 
ain'  my  fault.  I's  wukkin'  my  roots  ez 
ba'd  ez  I  kin.  but  I  ain'  foun'  out  bow  ter 
take  de  goopber  off  yit.  S'pos'n  you 
feed  yo*  ban's  on  roas*  beef  fer  a  week 
er  so  ?  * 

*<  So  Mars  Donal'  killt  all  'is  cows  en  fed 
de  niggers  on  roa^beef  fer  a  week,  but 
dey  did  n'  pick  up.  En  all  dis  time  dey 
wa'n'  wukkin'.  en  Mars  Donal's  craps  wuz 
gittin  'way  bebin',  en  be  wuz  gwine  mos' 
'tracted  fer  fear  be  wuz  bleedzd  ter  lose 
dem  five  bund'ed  niggers  w'at  be  sot  so 
mucb  sto'  by.  So  be  goes  back  ter  ole 
Aun*  Peggy  ag'in. 

«<  Peggy,  >  sezee.  <you  is  got  ter  do 
sump'n  fer  me,  er  e'se  I'll  be  in  de  po'- 
bouse  fus*  thing  I  know.  * 

<<<Well.  sub,*  sez  Aun'  Peggy,  H's  be'n 
doin*  all  I  knows  bow,  but  dey*s  a  root  I's 
bleedzd  ter  bab.  en  it  doan  grow  nowbar 
but  down  in  Robeson  County.  En  I  got 
ter  go  down  dere  en  gether  it  on  a  Friday 
nigbt  in  de  full  er  de  moon.  En  I  won't 
be  back  yer  fer  a  week  or  ten  days.  * 

<'Mars  Donal'  wuz  mos'  out'n  bis  min' 
wid  waitin'  en  losin'  money.  *  But 
s'posen  dem  niggers  dies  on  my  ban's 
Wiles  you  er  gone,*  sezee.  *  w'at  is  I  gwine 
ter  do? > 


^  Aun'  Peggy  studied  en  studied,  en  den 
sbe  up  en  sez.  sez  sbe : 

<<  *  Well,  ef  dey  dies  I  reckon  you'll  bat^ 
ter  bury  'em.  Dey  is  one  tbing  you 
mougbt  try.  en  I  s'pec's  its  'bout  de  only 
tbing  w*at'll  keep  yo'  niggers  alibe  'tel  I 
gits  back.  You  mougbt  see  ef  dey  won' 
eat  cbick'n.  * 

<<  Well,  Mars  Donal'  Wi^nted  ter  sabe  bis 
niggers.  Dey  wuz  all  so  po'  en  so  skinny 
en  so  feeble  dat  be  could  n'  sell  'em  ter 
nobody,  en  dey  would  n'  eat  nuffin'  e'se, 
so  be  des  bad  ter  feed  'em  on  cbick'n. 
W'en  be  bad  use'  up  all  de  cbick'ns  on  bis 
place,  be  went  roun'  ter  bis  nabers  ter 
buy  cbick'ns,  en  dey  say  dey  wuz  sorry, 
but  dey'd  sol'  all  dey  cbick'ns  ter  a  man 
in  town.  Mars  Donal'  went  ter  dis  yer 
man.  en  be  say  dem  cbick'ns  doan  b'long 
ter  bim  but  ter  ernudder  man  w'at  wuz 
getb'in'  cbick'ns  fer  ter  sbip  ter  Wim'l'ton, 
er  de  No'f.  er  some'ers.  Mars  Donal'  say 
be  des  bleedzd  ter  bab  cbick'ns,  en  fer 
dat  man  to  see  de  yutber  gent'eman  en  ax 
*im  w'at  be'd  take  fer  dem  cbick'ns.  De 
nex'  day  de  man  say  Mars  Donal'  could 
bab  de  cbick'ns  fer  so  mucb,  w'icb  wuz 
'bout  twicet  ez  mucb  ez  cbick'ns  bad  be'n 
fetcbin'  in  de  market  befo'.  It  mos'  broke 
Mars  Donal's  bea't.  but  be  'lowed  dem 
cbick'ns  would  las'  'tel  Aun'  Peggy  come 
back  en  tuk  de  goopber  off'n  de  niggers. 

^But  w'en  de  een'  er  de  week  wuz 
retch',  ole  Aun'  Peggy  bad  n'  come  back, 
en  Mars  Donal'  bad  ter  bab  mo'  cbick'ns, 
fer  cbick'n-meat  des  barely  'peared  ter 
keep  de  niggers  alibe ;  en  so  he  went  out 
in  de  country  fer  ter  bunt  fer  cbick'ns. 
En  ev'ywbar  be'd  go,  dis  yutber  man  bad 
be'n  befo*  'im  en  bad  bought  up  all  de 
cbick'ns.  er  contracted  fer  'em  all,  en 
Mars  Donal*  bad  ter  go  back  ter  dis  man 
in  town  en  pay  two  prices  ter  git  cbick'ns 
ter  feed  his  niggers. 

^De  nex'  week  it  wuz  de  same  way,  en 
Mars  Donal'  'mence'  ter  git  desp'rit.  He 
sont  way  off  in  two  er  tb'ee  counties,  fer 
ter  bunt  cbick'ns.  but  high  er  low,  no 
matter  wbar.  dis  yuther  man  bad  be'n 
befo',  'tel  it  'peared  lak  be  bad  bought  up 
all  de  cbick'ns  in  No'f  Ca'lina. 

*<  But  w'at  wuz  dribin'  Mars  Donal'  mos* 
crazy  wuz  de  money  be  had  ter  spen'  fer 
dese  cbick'ns.  It  has  mos'  broke  bis  bea't 
fer  ter  kill  all  his  bawgs.  en  be  bad  felt 
wuss  w'en  he  hatter  kill  all  his  cows.  But 
w'en  dis  yer  cbick'n  business  begun,  it 
come  mighty  nigh  ruinin*  'im.  Fus',  he 
spen*  all  de  money  hQ  b^d  saved  feediu" 
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de  niggers.  Den  he  spent  all  de  money 
he  had  in  de  bank,  er  sto'ed  away.  Den 
he  borried  all  de  money  he  could  on  his 
notes,  en  he  des  'bout  retch*  de  pint  whar 
he'd  hatter  mawgidge  his  plantation  fer 
ter  raise  mo*  money  ter  buy  chick'ns  fer 
his  niggers,  w'en  one  day  Ann*  Peggy 
come  back  fum  Robeson  County  en  tol* 
Mars  Donal'  she  had  foun*  de  root  she  'uz 
lookin'  fer,  en  gun  *im  a  mixtry  fer  ter 
take  de  goopher  off*n  de  niggers. 

®*Dis  yer  mixtry*;  sez  she,  ^'11  fetch  yo' 
niggers  ap'tites  back  en  make  'em  eat  dey 
rashuns  en  git  dey  strenk  ag*in.  But  you 
is  use'  dat  yuther  mixtry  so  strong,  en  put 
dat  goopher  on  so  ha'd.  dat  I  'magine  its 
got  in  dey  blood,  en  I's  feared  dey  ain* 
nobody  ner  nuffin  kin  eber  take  it  all  off'n 
'em.  So  I  'spec*s  you'll  batter  gib  yo* 
niggers  chick'n  at  leas*  oncet  a  week  ez 
long  ez  dey  libs,  ef  you  wanter  git  de  wuk 
out*n  'em  dat  you  oughter. 

*  Dey  wuz  so  many  niggers  on  ole  Mars 
Donal's  plantation,**  continued  Julius,  *'en 
dey  got  scattered  roun'  so  befo'  de  wah  en 
sence,  dat  dey  ain'  ha'dly  no  cullu'd  folks 
in  No'f  Ca'lina  but  w'at's  got  some  er  de 
blood  er  dem  goophered  niggers  in  dey 
vames.  En  so  eber  sence  den,  all  de  nig- 
gers in  No'f  Ca*lina  has  ter  hab  chick'n  at 
leas*  oncet  er  week  fer  ter  keep  dey  healt' 
en  strenk.  En  dat*s  w'y  cullu'  folks  laks 
chick'n  mo*d*n  w'ite  folks.** 

^  What  became  of  Tom  and  his  sweet- 
heart ?**  asked  my  wife. 

*  Yas'm  **  said  Julius,  ^  I  wuz  a-comin' 
ter  dat.  De  nex'  week  atter  de  goopher 
wuz  tuk  ofip'n  de  niggers.  Mars  Tom  come 
down  ter  Ann'  Peggy  en  paid  her  back  de 
money  he  borried.  En  he  tol'  Ann'  Peggy 
he  had  made  mo'  money  buyin'  chick'ns 
en  sellin'  'em  ter  his  Uncle  Donal'  dan  his 
daddy  had  lef '  'im  w'en  he  died,  en  he  say 


he  wuz  gwine  ter  marry  Miss  'Liza  en  buy 
a  big  plantation  en  a  lot  er  niggers  en  hoi' 
up  his  head  'mongs'  de  big  w'ite  folks  des 
lak  he  oughter.  En  he  tol'  Aun'  Peggy  he 
wuz  much  bleedzd  ter  her.  en  ef  she  got 
ti'ed  cunj'in*  en  wanter  res*  en  lib  easy, 
she  could  hab  a  cabin  on  his  plantation 
en  a  stool  by  his  kitchen  fiah,  en  all  de 
chick'n  en  wheat-bread  she  wanter  eat,  en 
all  de  terbacker  she  wanter  smoke  ez  long 
ez  she  mought  stay  in  dis  worl'  er  sin  en 
sorrer.** 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  other  end  of 
the  vineyard  shortly  after  Julius  had  gone 
shambling  down  the  yard  toward  the 
bam.  I  left  word  that  the  constable 
should  be  asked  to  wait  until  ray  return. 
I  was  detained  longer  than  I  expected,  and 
when  I  came  back  I  asked  if  the  officer 
had  arrived. 

^*  Yes,**  my  wife  replied,  <*he  came.* 

*  Where  is  he  ?  **  I  asked. 
^<  Why,  he's  gone.** 

«  Did  he  take  the  chicken-thief  ?** 

*  I'll  tell  you,  John,**  said  my  wife,  with 
a  fine  thoughtful  look,  « I've  been  think- 
ing more  or  less  about  the  influence  of 
heredity  and  environment,  and  the  degree 
of  our  responsibility  for  the  things  we  do, 
and  while  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
everything  reasoned  out,  I  think  I  can 
trust  my  intuitions.  The  constable  came 
awhile  after  you  left,  but  I  told  him  that 
you  had  changed  your  mind,  and  that  he 
might  send  in  his  bill  for  the  time  lost 
and  you  would  pay  for  it.* 

^  And  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  Sam 
Jones?**  I  asked. 

«Oh,**  she  replied.  «I  told  Julius  he 
might  unlock  the  smokehouse  and  let  him 
go.** 

Charles  W.  Chesnutt. 

Cleveland,  O. 
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THE  author  of  «The  Wife  of  His 
Youth  »  and  « The  Conjure  Woman,* 
whose  short  story,  «A  Victim  of 
Heredity;  or.  Why  the  Darkey  Loves 
Chicken,**  appears  in  this  number  of  Self 
Culture  Magazine,  has  lately  sprung  into 
prominence  as  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  original  of  American  writers  of 
fiQtipn, 


Mr.  Chesnutt  was  bom  in  Cleveland, 
O.,  June  20,  1858,  of  North  Carolina 
parentage.  His  father  served  four  years 
on  the  non-commissioned  staff  of  the 
Northern  army  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  family  returned  to  North  Carolina 
after  the  war,  where  our  author  finished 
his  course  at  school  and  became  a  teacher. 
He  followed  this  profession  for  ten  years 
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and  rose  to  the  position  of  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School.  In  1883  he 
went  to  New  York,  doing  work  as  a  re- 
porter on  *The  Mail  and  Express*^  for 
some  months.  He  returned  to  Cleveland 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  and 
entered  the  office  of  the  « Nickel  Plate » 
Railroad.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  rail- 
road office  work  he  began  the  reading  of 
law  in  the  solicitor's  office  of  the  same 
company,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1887.     In  the  same  year  appeared  his  first 


two  stories  are  representative  of  the 
two  distinct  types  of  character  and  of  the 
separate  motifs  which  give  to  his  two 
collections  of  short  stories  such  well 
defined  individuality  and  connected  inter- 
est. Uncle  Julius,  whose  tales  entrance 
the  reader  of  <<  The  Conjure  Woman.*  is  no 
way  inferior  to  Uncle  Remus  as  a  raconteur, 
and  the  superstitions  which  give  color  to 
his  tales  are  an  interesting  contribution 
to  the  folk-lore  of  the  South.  Mr.  Ches- 
nutt  works  an  original  field  in  this  series. 
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story  under  the  auspices  of  McClure's  Syn- 
dicate. His  reputation  as  an  expert 
stenographer  brought  him  profitable  em- 
ployment in  the  Cleveland  courts,  though 
this  interfered  to  some  extent  with  the 
practice  of  law.  Meantime,  his  growing 
literary  aspirations  drew  him  still  farther 
from  that  profession. 

His  first  story  in  the**  Atlantic  Monthly.  >^ 
**The  Groophered  Grape  Vine,*>  brought 
him  immediate  recognition,  but  his  most 
distinct  success  was  **The  Wife  of  His 
Youth,  >>  published  in  August,  1898.      The 


and  works  it  with  a  skill  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  or  James  Lane  Allen. 

In  «  The  Wife  of  His  Youth  »  he  touches 
the  pathetic  chord  and  portrays  with  rare 
dramatic  ability  the  emotions  of  sensitive 
human  beings  under  the  ban  and  thraldom 
of  caste.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  Mr. 
Chesnutt  feels  very  deeply.  His  sympa- 
thies are  all  with  the  race  which  suffers  so 
grievously  from  Anglo-Saxon  pride  and 
prejudice  both  North  and  South,  and  he 
wields    his    pen    as    chivalrously  in  its 
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behalf  as  ever  knight  of  old  wielded  his 
sword. 

Mr.  Chesnutt  has  created  a  favorable 
impression  in  platform  readings  from  his 
own  works,  and  those  who  have  en- 
joyed the  rare  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
interpret  his  own  dialect  stories  will  appre- 
ciate the  more  keenly  every  new  product 
of  his  pen.  He  is  working  very  earnestly, 
and  the  readers  of  Self  Culture  Maga- 


zine are  to  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing, besides  the  humorous  dialect  story 
which  appears  in  the  present  number,  his 
first  serial-story,  a  romantic  novel  of 
thrilling  incidents,  of  great  dramatic  inter- 
est, of  lofty  humanitarian  aims,  and 
steeped  withal  in  kindly  humor,  which 
springs  as  naturally  from  his  generous 
spirit  as  melody  springs  from  the  throat 
of  the  nightingale.  W.  W.  H. 


HOW  TO  CHEER  AN   INVALID 


THAT  an  invalid  needs  cheer  no  one 
can  doubt.  For,  while  clouds  chase 
each  other  across  the  sky  that  over- 
arches the  well  people,  a  gloomy  pall 
settles  over  the  one  who  is  deprived  of 
liberty  and  denied  the  commonest  bless- 
ings of  life.  So  it  will  be  no  more  than 
right  if  you  deny  yourself,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  cutting  short  a  talk  with  a  book- 
agent,  or  omitting  to  attend  a  club  lecture, 
or  to  have  that  argument  out  with  a  friend 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  British 
and  the  Boers,  of  which  every  one  is  talk- 
ing* if  only  by  such  means  time  may  be 
secured  in  which  to  pay  some  attention  to 
your  afflicted  friend. 

As  a  further  proof  of  thoughtfulness, 
carry  flowers,  and  I  advise  you  to  select 
fragrant  ones.  There  are  some  to  the  in- 
fluence of  which  strong  men  have  been 
known  to  succumb.  If  the  magnolia  and 
the  jessamine  are  not  in  season,  the  hya^ 
cinth  or  tuberose  will  do  as  well.  You 
will  never  know  just  the  appreciation  that 
gift  inspires,  for  courtesy  demands  that 
not  nntil  the  front  door  is  closed  behind 
you  may  it  be  sent  to  the  furthest  comer 
of  whatever-sized  back-yard  your  friend 
possesses.  Even  the  modest  violet  has 
been  renounced  with  a  speed  which  spoke 
well  for  the  unselfishness  and  kindness  of 
heart  of  the  favored  recipient.  There 
are  some  civilized  people  who  feel  that 
strong  perfumes  are  barbaric  and  belong 
to  the  Oriental,  along  with  the  bangle 
and  the  nose-jewel.  But  this,  doubtless, 
is  a  somewhat  morbid  feeling,  so  do  not 
regard  it. 

If  not  convenient  to  visit  the  florist  the 
next  resource  is  to  make  some  delicacy 
with  your  own  hands.  The  invalid  once 
praised   yotir  rolls,  but  they  might  not 


agree  with  her  now.  She  is  fond  of 
chicken;  the  doctor  ought  to  be  consulted 
about  that.  So  choose  the  sweetest  and 
flabbiest  dish  in  the  whole  cook-book. 
How  the  poor  patient's  eyes  will  sparkle 
when  you  tell  her  you  have  brought  her 
some  lemon  jelly  and  that  it  can't  hurt 
her.  Indeed,  it  cannot !  You  are  only  the 
ninety-eighth  person  whose  thoughtful- 
ness has  been  run  into  a  mould,  but  there 
is  redress  even  for  wrongs  like  this. 
Doubtless  there  are  compassionate  neigh- 
bors to  take  it  off  her  hands,  even  if  the 
household  boasts  no  omnivorous  boy  or 
goat.  Your  delight  in  concocting  and  pre- 
senting that  questionable  compound,  com- 
pared to  her  delight  in  passing  it  along, 
will  be  *  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight  and 
as  water  unto  wine.'*  So  you  are  sure  to 
give  pleasure  whatever  you  do. 

People^  have  been  known  who,  before 
entering  a  sick  room,  consult  the  nurse 
and  time  themselves  accordingly,  but  do 
n'ot  you  proceed  on  any  such  modern  or 
merciful  plan.  You  have  come  to  cheer; 
*  if  a  little  is  good,  more  is  better ;  ^  and 
any  qualms  of  conscience  may  be  quieted 
by  saying  occasionally,  **I  hope  I  don't 
tire  you.*^  Your  friend  will  be  perfectly 
frank  in  the  matter;  friends  always  are. 

Again,  don't  waste  any  time  trying  to 
think  what  you  shall  say  to  the  invalid^ 
The  thing  is  perfectly  easy.  Walk  right 
up  to  her  and  exclaim  in  a  loud  and  cheer- 
ful tone,  *  How  well  you  look !  Why,  they 
told  me  you  were  sick!  What  are  you 
lying  there  for  ?>*  If  the  response  is  some- 
thing about  doctor's  orders,  a  sleepless 
night  or  disabling  pain,  say  affectionately, 
^  Your  looks  belie  you.'*  In  no  other  case 
that  I  ever  heard  of  will  it  answer  to  give 
any  one  the  lie  direct,  but  custom  sane- 
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tions  this.  Should  there  be  a  counter  in- 
quiry as  to  your  health,  be  sure  to  say 
that  you  feel  very  miserable  and  have  for 
sometime  past,  but  that  you  never  give 
up.  Remark  with  a  laugh  that  you  haven't 
time  to  be  sick.  As  a  sedative  this  is  un- 
surpassed. You  will,  of  course,  seat  your- 
self at  one  side  so  that  the  prostrate  one 
must  get  a  crick  in  the  neck  in  order  to 
see  you,  or  else  between  her  and  the  light. 
Then  rock  all  the  time.  The  sensitive  per- 
son may  object  to  such  a  course,  but  we 
really  ought  to  train  ourselves  not  to  mind 
trifles. 

Cheer  is  such  a  subtle  thing  that  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  for  its 
manufacture.  Let  your  own  good  sense 
guide  you.  There  are  instances  where 
the  ravages  of  disease  are  so  plainly 
marked  in  the  countenance  that  none  but 
a  blind  caller  could  remain  indifferent. 
If  this  happen  to  be  such  a  case,  since 
you  are  not  a  child,  you  will  carefully 
avoid  words  which  will  tell  your  friend 
how  shocked  you  are  at  her  altered  ap- 
pearance. A  mournful  look  and  subdued 
tone  will  enable  you  to  express  your  feel- 
ings without  running  the  risk  of  being 
debarred  from  this  particular  sick-room 
in  future.  Perhaps  you  pride  yourself  on 
being  sympathetic.  Encourage  the  pa^ 
tient  to  tell  her  woes.  If  she  mention 
such  a  trifle  as  a  surgical  operation  or  a 
run  of  fever,  say  that  you  are  so  sorry  for 
her,  you  know  just  how  she  feels,  for  you 
had  a  toothache  once. 

Do  not,  I  beg,  stop  short  with  your  own 
experience.  Have  ready  an  anecdote  of 
fearful  suffering.  Tell  it  in  all  its  grue- 
some details.  Would  that  the  man  who 
said  that  a  woman  has  no  scientific  curi- 
osity could  be  present  then!  I  prophesy 
that  your  memory  and  your  descriptive 
powers  will  be  at  their  best  It  might  be 
hard  to  tell  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
recital,  but  that's  not  your  affair.  Where 
shall  we  talk  of  illness  so  acceptably  as 
where  it  prevails?  Further,  treat  your 
friend,  not  as  a  lonely  human  being  who 
might  possibly  still  be  interested  in  the 
doings  of  the  outside  world,  but  as  a  sort 
of  cleanly  leper,  a  thing  apart. 

Be  sure  to  ask  about  the  doctor ;  begin 
to  say  something  disparaging  and  pull 
yourself  up.    Naturally,  you  will  have  a 


remedy  to  suggest  You  would  not  be  so 
heartless  as  to  look  upon  distress  without 
putting  an  unskilled  finger  in  the  pie. 
If  the  panacea  you  believe  in  has  done 
wonders  for  your  sister,  it  would  be  the 
blindest  folly  to  neglect  it  One  casc^  is 
precisely  like  another ;  that  is  what  makes 
flowery  ease  for  the  doctors.  Say  that 
you  have  some  of  the  medicine  left  and 
will  send  it,  and  will  want  to  know  how  it 
answers,  so  as  to  get  everybody  well  cor- 
nered. Promise  also  to  lend  a  book  of  en- 
gravings and  either  forget  all  about  that  or 
select  at  random.  In  one  instance  Dore's 
*  Wandering  Jew  ^  was  offered  as  cheer, 
and  that  invalid  certainly  had  her  thoughts 
diverted.  At  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
did  not  usually  flow  in  such  a  channel  of 
nightmares. 

Before  leaving,  it  is  customary  to  offer 
something  appropriate  in  the  way  of  con- 
solation. Such  statements  as,  *Rome 
wasn't  built  in  a  day,*^  <*  Every  cloud  has 
a  silver  lining, »  and  «  The  darkest  hour  is 
just  before  the  dawn,*  may  have  been 
uttered  before ;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
true.  Then  go  your  unfettered  way  and 
meditate  on  balm  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

It  is  within  the  limits  of  probability 
that  you  may  have  attained  your  worthy 
object,  at  least  in  part,  and  not  quite  in 
the  way  you  think.  There  is  no  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Invalids 
that  I  am  aware  of,  and  on  the  whole 
they  do  not  need  it.  Hand  in  hand  with 
Pain  should  walk  Patience.  The  wise  in- 
valid learns  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed; 
to  get  a  little  fun  out  of  each  encounter, 
and  above  all  to  treasure  the  pleasant 
things  and  drop  all  the  rest  It  may  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  a  friendly  call 
should  be  all  friendliness,  and  there  are 
days  when  even  a  little  cheer  is  price- 
less. Nature  provides  for  a  great  deal  of 
waste  in  carrpng  out  her  plans,  and  man 
succeeds  best  when  he  copies  her  in  this. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  the  farmer's  rule 
for  the  number  of  grains  of  com  to  be 
planted  in  each  hill  ? 

•  One  for  the  blackbird. 
One  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cutworm, 
And  two  to  grow.* 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  OUR  FLAG 


IT  IS  in  and  through  symbols  that  man, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  lives, 
moves,  and  has  his  being.  Carlyle 
says,  ^  Those  ages  are  accounted  the  no- 
blest which  can  best  recognize  symbolical 
worth  and  prize  it  at  the  highest.*  Sym- 
bols and  colors,  enabling  nations  to  dis- 
ting^iish  themselves  from  each  other,  have 
from  remote  periods  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  upon  mankind.  It  is  a  fact,  well 
established  by  both  sacred  and  profane 
history,  that  a  standard  or  ensign  was 
borne  in  the  armies  of  all  nations  from 
the  most  distant  era.  A  colored  banner 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  as  it  was  the  sim- 
plest, of  military  designs.  As  tribes  and 
nations  multiplied,  these  banners  became 
parti-colored  by  stripes  and  other  linear 
divisions,  sometimes  emblazoned  with  ef- 
figies of  the  chieftains  themselves.  Dur- 
ing peaceful  times  these  symbols  were 
but  ornaments,  but  in  political  or  religious 
disturbances  they  were  a  lever  like  that 
of  Archimedes  and  moved  the  world. 

We  talk  of  the  eagles  of  the  Romans,  of 
the  contest  between  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,  and  of  the  w4rs  of  the  White  and 
Red  Roses,  of  the  meteor  flag  of  England 
and  of  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  of  the 
white  plume  and  banner  of  Henry  IV, 
and  of  the  lilies  and  tricolors  of  France, 
but   when   we   come   to   our  banner,   it 
*  speaks  for  itself*^;  its  mute  eloquence 
needs  no  voice  to  interpret  its  significance. 
Fidelity  to  the  Union  blazes  from  its  every 
star,  allegiance  to  the  government  beneath 
which  we  live  is  wrapped  in  its  graceftd 
folds.      Our  English  word  «flag,»  which 
in  Danish  is  the  same,  in  Swedish  \&  flaggy 
in  German,  flagge,  in  Teutonic  and  Old 
French,    flctche, —  signifying    that    which 
hangs  down  loosely,  also  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  word,  meaning  *to  fly,»  because 
the  light  material  used  is  floated  or  lifted 
by  every  breeze. 

History  tells  us  that  from  A.  D.  874  to 
1492  traces  of  human  labor  and  skill  on 
this  Continent  have  been  found,  but  noth- 
ing concerning  flags  or  banners.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  first  European  banner  planted 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  that 
brought  by  Columbus,  October  12,  1492. 
His  voyag^e  and  undertaking  was  affirmed 
to  be  a  thing  more  divine  than  human, 
and  his  fame  inspired  Henry  VII  of  Eng- 
land to  isaue  a  patent  to  the  Cabots,  with 


five  ships,  to  sail  to  the  New  World  to 
conquer  and  set  up  their  royal  banner  and 
ensign  and  occupy  as  his  vassals.  Eng- 
land attempted  from  time  to  time  to  es- 
tablish her  banners  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
accession  of  James  I,  in  1603,  and  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  that  her  flag  was  permanently 
planted  upon  its  shores.  We  would  sup- 
pose that  the  flags  used  by  the  American 
colonists  prior  to  their  separation  from 
the  mother  country  would  naturally  be 
those  of  England,  but  such  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  invariably  been  the  case- 
as  they  began  to  realize  their  growing 
strength  and  possible  separation  they  in- 
stinctively desired  a  separate  flag.  Sev- 
eral flags  differing  from  that  of  England 
seem  to  have  been  used.  The  ancient  na^ 
tional  flag  of  England  was  a  white  banner 
with  a  red  cross,  the  cross  of  St.  George ; 
why  «St.  George  of  England '^  has  been 
and  is  still  a  puzzle  to  antiquarians,  but 
*  St  George  of  England  *>  was  the  usual 
war  cry,  and  his  banner  above  all  others 
was  the  natural  banner  of  Englishmen. 
Their  banner  continued  the  same  until 
1606,  when  it  was  united  with  the  cross 
of  St.  Andrew,  a  diagonal  white  cross  on 
a  blue  ground.  It  had  been  the  flag  of 
the  Scots  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades ; 
in  1707,  one  hundred  years  after  the  union 
of  the  crosses,  the  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  established.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  ratified  the  union  ordained 
that  the  crosses  or  king's  colors,  conjoined 
in  the  upper  comer  of  a  crimson  banner, 
would  be  the  national  flag.  They  were 
familiarly  known  as  ^  union  flags  *^  and 
were  commonly  used  by  the  American 
colonies  in  connection  with  other  designs 
until  their  separation  from  the  mother 
country.  Thus  early  the  idea  of  a  ^  union  • 
flag  became  familiar  to  them. 

Ireland  was  incorporated  in  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  in  1801  (January  i). 
Then  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick,  a  red 
diagonal  saltire,  was  fimbriated  on  the 
white  cross  of  St.  Andrew  and  con- 
joined to  the  other  two.  Thus  the  Union 
Jack  of  the  United  Kingdom  assumed  its 
present  form,  a  form  never  used  by  any 
of  the  American  colonies. 

We  learn  from  the  records  of  Massachu- 
setts that  the  red  cross  of  St.  Andrew 
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was  in  use  in  that  colony  in  1634,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  floating  from  the  **  May- 
flower»  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  disem- 
barked at  Plymouth  in  1620.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1634,  complaint  was  made  that  the 
ensign  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  had  been 
defaced  by  cutting  out  one  part  of  the  red 
cross  of  the  British  flag.  The  case  was 
construed  to  be  one  of  rebellion  to  Eng- 
land. At  the  next  court  it  was  shown 
that  the  mutilation  was  not  from  disloy- 
alty, but  from  conscientious  convictions 
that  the  red  cross  was  idolatrous,  a  relic 
of  anti-Christ.  The  governor  requested 
all  of  the  ministers  to  assemble  at  Boston, 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  to  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  carry  a  cross  on  their  banners. 
Opinion  was  divided,  and  the  matter  was 
deferred  until  another  meeting  in  March ; 
then  the  court  ordered  that  all  ensigns 
should  be  laid  aside.  In  the  interim,  a 
new  flag,  having  for  its  emblem  the  red 
and  white  roses  instead  of  the  crosses, 
was  proposed,  and  letters  on  the  matter 
were  sent  to  England  to  obtain  there  *  the 
judgment  of  the  wise  and  godly.  ^*  *^  The 
wise  and  godly  *  seem  not  to  have  given 
their  approval,  for  they  gave  them  new 
colors  without  the  crosses,  but  having  the 
king's  arms  instead,  and  thus  began  the 
tempest  in  the  teapot. 

In  1643  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Connecticut  were  united 
in  a  league  called  *the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England.  *>  We  do  not  learn  how- 
ever that  any  flag  in  common  was  adopted 
by  them  until  several  years  later,  when 
Governor  Andros  received  one  from  the 
king,  in  1686.  It  was  soon  seen  that  a 
special  flag,  to  designate  the  merchant 
ships  of  the  colonists,  was  desirable,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  king's  ships. 
The  same  flag  was  sent  to  the  colonists, 
with  the  exception  that  a  white  escutcheon 
in  the  centre  of  the  crosses  was  inserted. 
This  flag  was  undoubtedly  worn  by  the 
American  (Colonial)  vessels  for  many 
years.  A  crimson  flag  with  St.  George's 
cross  in  a  white  field  was  the  ensign  most 
generally  in  use  in  New  England.  Some- 
times a  pine  tree,  sometimes  a  hemisphere, 
was  represented  in  the  upper  comer  instead 
of  the  crosses ;  occasionally  the  field  of  the 
flag  was  blue.  The  departure  from  the 
authorized  English  flag  and  assuming 
standards  of  their  own  evinces  a  feeling 
of  independence  among  the  colonies,  but 
an  inherent  desire  to  be  loyal  is  shown  in 


the  combination  of  the  old  standard  with 
the  new.  At  one  time  they  had  a  flag 
with  a  rattlesnake  on  it  with  thirteen  rat- 
tles, and  in  one  corner  was  an  armor  hold- 
ing thirteen  arrows.  The  device  was 
*  Don't  tread  on  me.» 

There  were  various  flags  with  dififer- 
ent  designs  combined  with  the  English 
flag  used  up  to  the  time  of  the  grand 
union  flag-raising  at  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, January  2,  1776,  when  they 
unfurled  the  first  thirteen  stripes,  emble- 
matic of  the  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
against  the  oppressive  acts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  last  symbol  of  royalty  aban- 
doned was  the  English  flag.  General 
Washington  designed  a  new  flag  in  May, 
1776.  with  the  thirteen  stripes,  seven  of  red 
and  six  of  white,  and  in  the  upper  comer 
a  blue  field  containing  thirteen  stars.  It 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Betsy  Ross,  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  was  not  adopted  by  Congress 
until  the  14th  of  June,  1777,  when  our  flag 
was  flung  as  a  new  constellation  to  the 
world. 

Thus  we  see  when  the  colonists  achieved 
their  independence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, they  did  not  keep  her  flag,  under 
which  they  had  driven  back  the  more 
than  determined  foe.  Under  it  they  had 
repulsed  the  relentless  savage,  and  far  in 
the  diminishing  wilderness,  as  the  stand- 
ard of  civilization  and  religion,  with  this 
same  flag  Washington  won  his  spurs  in  the 
memorable  defeat  of  Braddock.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  stripes  on  our 
flag,  as  a  symbol  of  union,  were  derived 
from  the  national  flag  of  the  Netherlands, 
adopted  as  early  as  1 582,  which  then,  as 
now,  consisted  of  three  horizontal  stripes, 
symbolical  of  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public from  the  union  at  Utrecht,  From 
Holland,  says  a  writer.  «came  the  seeds 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Empire 
State,  and  from  Holland,  more  than  from 
any  other  land,  came  the  idea  of  a  federal 
union  which  binds  together  the  United 
States.* 

The  stripes  have  never  increased  in 
number,  but  the  stars,  each  representing 
a  State,  have  increased  to  the  number  of 
forty-five.  Each  of  the  States  of  our 
Union  has  a  fllag  of  its  own,  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  State;  this  flag  is 
carried  by  the  militia  or  in  parades  side 
by  side  with  the  national  standard.  After 
the  Mexican  war  the  flag  was  a  relic  of  the 
past  until  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  when 
the  shot  on  Fort  Sumter  transformed  the 
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nation.  The  flag  was  then  no  longer  an 
historic  emblem ;  it  was  a  living  principle, 
worthy  of  the  country's  sacrifice.  In  the 
awful  crisis  of  i860.  Professor  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  was  an  apostle  of  peace  pleading 
against  coercion.  After  assenting  to 
negotiate  for  a  temporary  ^  dissolution  of 
the  union,'*  some  one  asked  the  Professor 
what  was  to  become  of  the  ®  flag  of  the 
Union.**  He  said.  **If  the  country  be 
divided,  why  not  divide  the  flag?  It  is 
hallowed  by  the  common  victories  of  our 
several  wars ;  we  all  have  sacred  associa- 
tions clustering  around  it  in  common,  and 
therefore  if  we  must  be  two  nations 
neither  can  lay  claim  to  it  without  mani- 
fest injustice  and  offence  to  the  other.* 
His  idea  was  to  divide  the  flag,  giving 
half  to  each,  hoping  that  it  might  have  a 
salutary  moral  effect  upon  both  parties.  He 
suggested  dividing  the  blue  diagonally 
and  the  stripes  longitudinally,  so  as  to 
'make  six  and  one-half  stripes  in  each  half, 
the  portion  of  the  blue  field  to  contain  the 
stars  to  the  number  of  States  embraced  in 
each  confederacy,  preventing  all  claims  to 
the  old  flag  by  either  side,  each  being  a 
moiety  of  the  old  flag.  Possibly  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  past  would  sug- 
gest sober  reflection  to  each  confed- 
eracy. He  added,  ^  When  the  divided  flag 
is  displayed,  will  it  not  speak  to  them  of 
the  division  which  has  separated  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household,  and  will  not 
the  <  why  *  be  forced  to  their  lips  P'*  But 
the  dear  old  flag  was  not  divided  or  dis- 
honored, but  preserved  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice. 

On  the  nth  of  February,  1861,  Mr.  Lin- 


coln, then  President-elect  of  the  United 
States,  left  his  home  in  Springfield,  111., 
for  the  seat  of  government.  Before  leav- 
ing home  he  received  from  Abraham 
Kohn,  City  Clerk  of  Chicago,  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  flag  of  the  Union,  bearing  an 
inscription  in  Hebrew  upon  its  folds,  the 
inscription  being  the  4th  to  the  9th  verses 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Joshua,  in  which 
Joshua  was  commanded  to  reign  over  the 
whole  land,  the  last  verse  being,  «  Have  I 
not  commanded  thee  ?  Be  strong  and  of 
a  good  courage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be 
thou  dismayed,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.»  A 
very  fitting  present  at  such  a  time,  and  to 
one  who  was  laying  down  his  life  to  pre- 
serve the  Union.  He  stopped  at  Phila- 
delphia on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  on 
the  22d  of  February  was  given  the  honor 
of  raising  the  new  national  flag  over  In- 
dependence Hall.  He  mounted  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  hall,  his  tall  form 
rose  Saul-like  above  the  mass.  Extend- 
ing his  long  arms,  he  slowly  drew  up  the 
standard  which  had  not  before  kissed  the 
light  of  heaven,  until  it  floated  over  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  With  his  ^  Liberty.  Union, 
now  and  forever,**  the  Union  was  pre- 
served, as  was  also  the  flag. 

Thus  through  a  process  of  evolution, 
our  flag  has  come  down  to  us,  not  as  a 
relic,  but  as  part  of  our  inheritance.  All 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest  can  without 
boasting,  but  still  with  national  pride,  ex- 
claim, «  Our  Flag  *  —  «  Long  may  it  wave 
o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave !  ** 

Della  Johnson. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


POETRY  AND  THE  ORDINARY  MAN 


OF  NECESSITY  almost,  the  man  of  every- 
day affairs  reads  little  beyond  his 
newspaper  and  his  popular  maga- 
zine. For  the  majority  that  little  lies  in  the 
realm  of  current  fiction ;  for  the  few  popu- 
lar science  or  theology  contains  an  inter- 
est ;  for  almost  none  has  poetry  any  strong 
attraction.  It  must  be  conceded  in  the 
Ordinary  Man's  behalf  that  whatever  the 
metrical  charm  or  grace  of  fancy  charac- 
teristic of  most  of  the  fugitive  verse 
that  comes  before  his  eyes  (seldom  does 
it  force  its  way  farther),  its  emotional 
appeal  is  not  universal.     It  is  scarcely 


capable  of  stirring  the  imagination  that 
persists  amid  the  din  and  stress  of  the 
work-a-day  world.  And  since  the  faded 
covers  of  a  shelf  of  standard  poets  are 
his  only  acquaintance  with  poetry  beyond 
that  of  symmetrically  printed  lines  at  the 
bottom  of  a  magazine  page,  the  ordinary 
man  has  a  very  settled  conviction  that 
the  charm  of  all  verse  is  beyond  his  ken. 
To  supply  an  instinctive  demand  for 
mental  exhilaration  there  is  easy  recourse 
to  the  novel  of  vivid  narration.  In  this 
may  be  found  many  of  the  elements  essen- 
tial to  the  exercise  of  a  fancy  eager  to 
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fashion  for  itself  a  realm  of  adventurous 
deeds  and  romantic  ideals.  Such  an 
imagination,  though  active  in  reenacting 
the  incidents  of  a  spirited  tale  and  even 
in  reconstructing  its  pageantry  and  scenic 
background,  might  not  exert  itself  to  ap- 
propriate the  ethereal  beauty  of  an  ode 
from  Keats,  nor  to  fathom  the  introspec- 
tion in  one  of  Browning's  dramatic  mono- 
logues. Its  activity  will  be  called  forth 
only  where  elements  of  achieving  per- 
sonality predominate,  and  these  must  be 
presented  not  by  detailed  analysis  of 
character,  but  by  objective  delineation, 
the  more  vivid  the  more  effective.  To 
such  a  mind  the  most  potent  realism  must 
be  of  the  kind  that  characterizes  the  per- 
sons and  incidents  of  stageland.  To  sub- 
stitute the  dissection  of  mental  states,  and 
a  causal  study  of  events  for  description  of 
action  would  be  to  insert  the  lens  of  a 
microscope  in  place  of  the  objective  of  an 
opera-glass.  Marion  Crawford  conceives 
the  sole  office  of  the  novelist  as  being  that 
of  creator  of  pocket-theatres.  Though 
many  will  dispute  the  applicability  of  this 
theory  to  fiction-writing  in  the  large,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  work  of  such  a  type  most 
interests  the  thousands  who  admit  frankly 
that  recreation  is  their  chief  aim  in  read- 
ing. 

Nor  need  this  fact  in  itself  surprise  the 
more  earnest  lovers  of  literature.  It  is 
the  epic  whether  in  narrative  or  in  drama 
that  has  ever  cast  the  strongest  spell  over 
the  imagination  of  the  mass  of  manldind. 
He  who  could  say  with  truth  arma  virum- 
que  cano  has  never  wanted  for  an  eager 
audience.  The  Greeks  who  listened  charm- 
bound  to  their  rhapsodists  narrating  the 
siege  of  Troy,  our  sturdy  Saxon  forefathers 
whose  banquet-halls  rang  with  the  recital 
of  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  the  mediaeval  Pro- 
vencals whose  trouvlres  sang  of  the  deeds  of 
Arthur  or  of  Charlemagne  — all  these  were 
moved  with  the  same  exhilarant  hero- 
worship  which  last  night  thrilled  the  tired 
professional  man  as  he  perused  ^  Richard 
Carvel,»or  «  To  Have  and  To  Hold.» 

Macaulay's  statement  that  ^*  as  civiliza- 
tion advances  poetry  almost  necessarily 
declines  *  is  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
His  argument  rests  largely  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  with  our  widened  and  more 
exact  knowledge  we  cannot  unite  ^the 
clear  discernment  of  truth  and  the  ex- 
quisite enjoyment  of  fiction. »  Thus,  he 
says,  poets  can  no  longer  wield  the  mi- 
raculous power  exercised  over  their  audi- 


tors by  Grecian  rhapsodists  or  Welsh 
bards.  But  surely  it  is  not  a  lack  of  in- 
terest in  fiction  that  accounts  for  present 
conditions.  It  is  scarcely  more  unusual 
for  a  university  professor  of  mathematics 
to  lighten  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the  lat- 
est romantic  novel,  than  it  is  for  a  street- 
Arab  at  a  ward-school  desk  to  turn  from 
his  multiplication  exercise  to  gloat  over  a 
torn  *  nickel  library.*  Neither  culture 
nor  science  has  altogether  eradicated  our 
primal  emotional  instincts,  and  it  is  sure- 
ly beyond  the  mark  to  say  that  heigh- 
tened feelings  of  response  to  the  recital 
of  the  heroic  are  rare  in  civilized  society 
^  and  most  rare  among  those  who  partici- 
pate in  its  improvements. *>  But  even 
though  it  be  true  that  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases  erudite  scholarship  results  in 
individuals  of  the  Casaubon  type,  this 
tendency  need  not  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  man's  indif- 
ference toward  poetry.  The  difference 
between  him  and  his  forefathers  is  not  that 
his  desire  for  the  romantic  and  epic  is  at 
all  lessened,  but  that  it  chiefly  seeks,  and 
to  some  extent  finds,  its  satisfaction  from 
other  sources  than  the  stream  of  heroic 
verse.  Though  Macaulay  is  doubtless 
right  in  saying  that  the  *  fine  frenzy*  of 
the  poet  no  longer  sways  the  emotions 
and  wills  of  men  as  in  the  past,  there  is 
in  our  day  a  power  in  the  pen  of  the 
romancer  in  some  degree  analogous  to  it. 
And  if  bards  sing  not  as  of  old,  newspaper 
correspondents  can  still  excite  thousands 
with  accounts  of  the  victory  of  a  Dewey 
or  the  gallantry  of  a  Baden-Powell. 
The  race  of  men  is  still  young.  The 
same  Jack-the-Giant-Killer  whose  deeds 
filled  childish  hearts  with  the  joy  of 
horror,  existed  for  Aryan  toddlers  ages 
ago;  schoolboys  still  thrill  with  the  stir- 
ring glory  of  Marathon  and  Crecy ;  youth 
and  old  age  alike  peruse  ^  Quentin  Dur- 
ward.»  *^The  Master  of  Ballantrae,*  and 
*  Rupert  of  Hentzau.* 

The  cause  for  concern  to  those  who  are 
lovers  both  of  poetical  literature  and  of 
their  fellows  is  not  that  there  no  longer 
exists  the  natural  appetite  which  the  songs 
of  bards  and  minnesingers  satisfied,  but 
that  it  is  vitiated  by  over-indulgence  in 
other  fare,  and  that  often  not  of  the  best 
The  baneful  effects  of  ultra-sensational 
fiction  and  yellow  journalism  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant 
classes;  perhaps  their  spirit  of  evil  is  most 
rampant   among   those   fairly  educated, 
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prospenms,  and  intelligent.  Even  the  best 
of  romantic  fiction  fails  to  supply  alto- 
gether the  requirements  of  the  highest 
imagination  and  emotion.  The  plot  is  the 
predominating  interest,  and  in  the  intel- 
lectual exercise  of  its  unravelling  the  mind 
is  apt  to  miss  any  full  emotional  content. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  poetic  narration, 
the  attention  is  fixed  upon  succeeding 
details  only  as  they  compel  it  by  their 
own  intrinsic  fitness  for  imaginative  treats 
ment;  there  is  no  extrinsic  value  bor- 
rowed from  the  filling  in  of  some  plan 
of  preconceived  sequence  in  happenings. 
A  higher  form  of  purely  emotional  in- 
terest is  effected  in  the  reader  or  hearer, 
by  this  less  constrained  play  of  the  ideal- 
izing faculty.  Music  of  metre  and  rhythm, 
beauty  of  imagery,  intensity  and  force  of 
passion,  elevation  of  feeling,  vividness  of 
color  and  imagery — these  all  contribute 
to  the  binding  spell  of  a  universal  poem ; 
a  spell  which  the  romancer  in  prose,  at  his 
best,  can  but  partially  cast  over  his  devo- 
tees. 

There  is  true  poetry,  and  that  of  the  no- 
blest, which  has  not  an  all-encompassing 
supremacy  over  the  mind  of  men.  The 
beauties  of  Spenser  are  for  the  few;  to 
many  comes  no  adequate  sense  of  the  sub- 
limity of  Milton ;  while  to  still  nfore  the 


depth  and  subtlety  of  Browning  are  con- 
fusion. But  though  there  is  much  that 
may  be  **  caviare  to  the  general  ^^  there  re- 
mains much  that  is  well-nigh  universal  in 
its  human  interest.  The  epics  of  Homer 
(even  in  translation),  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, the  romantic  poems  of  Scott  and 
the  Arthurian  Idylls  of  Tennyson,  with  all 
ballads  by  whomsoever  written  that  chant 
in  no  artificial  strain  of  a  humanity  living 
and  achieving  whether  on  battlefield  or 
in  days  of  peace  —  these  surely  are  for 
**all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.*>  If 
in  some  way  those  who  know  them  not 
could  be  induced  to  browse  in  such  abun- 
dant pastures,  who,  unless  altogether  per- 
verted in  intellectual  appetite,  would  again 
desert  them  wholly  ?  If  it  be  sometimes 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  induce  the  Ordi- 
nary Man  of  to-day,  bound  by  the  prose- 
reading  habits  of  years,  to  make  trial  of 
poetry  of  any  sort,  there  ought  to  be  no 
energy  spared  in  directing  aright  the 
tastes  of  the  Ordinary  Man  of  to-morrow. 
To-day  prose  fiction  holds  an  altogether 
disproportionate  sway  over  the  imagina^ 
tion  of  mankind.  May  it  not  be  that  to- 
morrow emotions  will  again  give  sensitive 
response  to  strains  of  heroic  verse  ? 

Stambury  R.  Tarr* 

Toronto,  Can. 


BEAUTIFUL  VENICE 


IN  WRITING  of  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  Venetians  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  feel  that  it  would  be  enough  to 
speak  only  of  the  Venice  of  the  present, 
for  life  in  the  beautiful  «  Bride  of  the  Sea,» 
as  the  city  has  been  well  named,  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  any  other  city  that  it 
stands  out  in  bold  relief.  Picturesque, 
romantic,  and  dream-like,  life  in  Venice 
now,  as  in  the  past,  is  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic and  fascinating.  Owing  to  her 
location,  Venice  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  changeless  city  of  all  Europe.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  change  her  scenery,  and 
every  lover  of  Venice  rejoices  in  this  fact. 
She  cannot  increase  in  size  as  all  of  the 
117  islands  that  are  gathered  together  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Venice  are  made 
use  of  to  their  utmost.  So  beautiful  Ven- 
ice must,  in  a  way,  remain  the  same  until, 
indeed,  she  fulfils  the  ancient  prophecy 
and  «  sinks  like  a  sea^weed,  into  whence 
she  rose.» 
3 


The  Venetians  of  to-day  live  simply. 
The  old-time  glory  of  the  gay  life  in  the 
palaces  has  faded;  yet  the  life  of  to-day 
is  interesting  in  many  ways.  In  the  pal- 
aces and  the  more  pretentious  dwellings, 
the  suite  of  apartments  on  the  upper  floor 
is  made  up  of  large  and  airy  rooms,  and 
is  used  in  summer;  while  those  on  the 
lower  stories  are  smaller  and  cosier.  But 
^  the  people,*  as  we  are  wont  to  speak  of 
those  who  belong  to  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes,  are  generally  obliged  to  occupy 
the  same  room  summer  and  winter.  All 
the  floors  are  of  stone,  so  it  is  easy  to  im- 
agine how  cold  they  must  be  in  winter. 
In  fact,  during  the  extremely  cold  weather 
people  sit  with  their  feet  on  cushions. 
The  Germans  have  introduced  stoves,  but 
a  writer  has  told  us  that  his  experi- 
ence with  the  stove  in  Venice  has  led 
him  to  think  that  «  Venetians  must  prefer 
to  take  warmth  by  inhalation,*^  for  their 
stoves  seem  to  do  nothing  but  smoke. 
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Dinner  is  the  principal  meal  —among  the 
people  it  is  the  only  meal.  Breakfast  con- 
sists of  merely  a  small  piece  of  bread  and 
a  cup  of  coffee  with  milk,  while  for  sup- 
per they  care  for  nothing  but  a  cup  of 
black  coffee,  or  an  ice,  either  of  which 
is  always  taken  at  a  restaurant  or  cafe. 
The  dinners  are  not  elaborate,  generally 


The  Grand  Canal,  Venice 

consisting  of  a  thick  soup,  beef,  some  sort 
of  a  vegetable,  and  the  vin  ordinaire,  or 
wine  of  the  country.  Remembering  this, 
we  feel  no  shock  when  we  hear  that  the 
familiarly  common  invitation  to  a  meal 
from  one  man  to  another,  is  *<Come,  eat 
four  grains  of  rice  with  me.*^  Simple, 
but  probably  most  cordial!  Moderate  in 
their  appetites,  the  Venetians  are  also 
modest  in  their  toil.  All  their  tools  are 
old  and  awkward  in  design.  Even  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  all  the  tacks  and  nails 
made  in  Venice  are  made  by  hand ;  panes 
of  glass  are  put  in  from  the  top  of  the 
sash,  so  that  when  one  pane  breaks  in  a 
window  the  entire  sash  must  be  taken 
apart  before  repairs  can  be  made.  Among 
the  poorest  people  cooking  stoves  are  an 
unknown,  and  apparently  undesired,  lux- 
ury. The  women  work  at  open  fires  with 
cranes  and  pot-hooks  dangling  before 
them,  and  even  now  (an  almost  incredible 
fact)  their  furniture  is  put  together  with 
wooden  pegs,  instead  of  with  screws! 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors,  or 
rather  in  the  doorways  of  the  houses,  for 
in  most  cases  the  streets  are  so  narrow 
that  if  the  Venetians  should  attempt  to 
do  their  work  really  in  the  streets  traffic 
would  have  to  be  suspended.     The  people 


of  Venice  have  been  severely  criticized 
for  their  indolence;  but  in  many  cases 
circumstances  force  them  to  be  idle,  and 
the  indolence  is  no  longer  of  the  gay, 
careless,  playful  sort.  They  are  seriously, 
silently  indolent. 

The  social  aspect  of  Venetian  life  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Most  of  the  ladies  of 
fashion  have  *^days  at 
home,^  as  we  Ameri- 
cans have,  and  on  these 
days  the  hostesses  vie 
with  one  another  in  the 
number  of  callers  who 
come  to  see  them. 
Sometimes  as  many  as 

liifHiliHl    t  "^i     1       three  hundred  will   go 
"  '     6        ft  ^-       to  a  house  in  an  after- 
noon,   and    on   such    a 
grand  occasion  it  is  not 
etiquette  for  any  one  to 
sit  down.    In  winter  tiny 
cups  of  strong  coffee  are 
served  to  the  guests,  and 
during  the  hot  weather 
lemonade    takes    its 
place ;  but  whatever  may 
be    the   nature    of    the 
drink  there  is  always  a 
thin  sli^e  of  toasted  rusk.     In  the  house- 
holds not  quite  so  fashionable,  where  the 
families  have  apartments,  each  floor  has  its 
separate  bell  and  'calling  is  more  amusing 
than  delightful.     Having  rung  the  bell,  the 
visitor  waits  patiently,  watching  the  upper 
windows  instead  of  the  door.     Soon  one 
of  these  is  opened,  a  head  appears,  and 
the  voice  of  a  servant  inquires  ^^Who  is 
there  ?*>     Instead  of  giving  her  name  the 
visitor  replies,  ^*  Friends,*^  whereupon,   if 
any  of  the  family  are  at  home,  the  servant 
pulls  a  wire,  the  front  door  opens,  and  the 
visitor  is  at  liberty  to  enter  and.  if  she 
can,  find  the  person  whom  she  seeks.      If 
no  one  is  at  home  the  servant  curtly  re- 
marks. ^<  Nobody  here'^  and  lets  down  a 
basket,  tied  to  a  string.     The  card  is  put 
in  this,  and  the  servant  fishes  it  up. 

Other  society  functions  are  the  conter- 
sazioni.  These  are  of  all  sorts;  but  gen- 
erally they  must  be  pretty  stupid  affairs* 
for  the  Venetians  have  ideas  about  pro- 
priety which  tend  to  put  a  damper  on 
social  intercourse.  All  Italians  are  fickle, 
the  women  say;  so  that  if  parents  -want 
their  daughters  to  get  married  they  nciust 
be  very  cautious  about  letting  men  see 
much  of  the  girls,  for  it  is  thought  that  if 
they  do  the  men  will  get  tired  of  them 
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before  they  marry.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  natural  course  of 
events  that  the  men  should  g^ow  tired 
after  they  are  married,  and  no  provision 
is  made  against  that.  The  chief  object  is 
to  get  one's  daughters  safely  married,  and 
then  the  girls  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
look  out  for  themselves. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
Italians  used  betrothing  rings.  These 
were  generally  made  of  silver,  with  dia- 
monds, for  a  long  time  the  only  stones 
mounted  in  them.  The  stones  were  called 
pUtra  della  reconciliazione,  from  the  power 
they  were  supposed  to  possess  of  main- 
taining peace  between  husband  and  wife. 
Ladies  gave  their  lovers  rings  containing 
their  portraits,  but  the  lovers  wore  the 
ring^  only  on  holidays.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  act  of  presenting  the  betrothal 
ring  was  made  an  excuse  for  a  festal  occa- 
sion. A  day  was  set  for  the  presentation, 
relatives  and  friends  were  invited  to  be 
present,  and  after  the  ceremony  had  been 
performed  all  went  to  a  church  for  the 
usual  sacrament.  Instead  of  rings,  speci- 
mens of  majolica  ware,  appropriately 
painted,  were  sometimes  given.  One 
class  of  such  gifts,  called  amatorii,  gener- 
ally consisted  of  plates,  deep  saucers  or 

jugs,    upon    which    the      

gallant  cavalier  caused 
the  portrait  of  his  lady- 
love to  be  painted  and 
under  it  her  surname. 
Sometimes,  instead  of 
her  portrait,  there  were 
clasped  hands,  or  hearts 
aflame,  with  some  moral 
sentiment  or  a  motto 
beneath  them.  Gifts  of 
this  kind  were  usually 
filled  with  sweetmeats 
when  presented. 

Before  noble  Venetian 
^rls  became  engaged 
they  used  to  go  abroad 
in  their  gondolas, 
adorned  with  the  richest 
jewels;  but  after  they 
were  engaged  it  was  not 
considered  proper  for  them  to  do  this. 
They  never  went  out  unless  attended  by 
their  future  husbands,  and  even  then, 
which  was  seldom,  their  faces  were  cov- 
ered with  veils. 

A  marriage  between  a  noble  and  his 
lady  was  a  grand  and  formal  affair.  Hosts 
of  relatives  and  friends  were  invited  to 


the  palace,  and  when  all  were  assembled 
and  seated,  the  bride-elect,  dressed  in 
white,  was  led  from  her  rooms  and  pre- 
sented to  the  guests.  On  her  head  was  a 
crown  of  pearls  and  brilliants,  and  her 
hair,  with  threads  of  gold  intertwined, 
fell  loose  over  her  shoulders.  Her  ear- 
rings were  gold  pendants  set  with  three 
pearls.  The  dress  had  a  low  neck  and 
short  sleeves,  and  she  wore  a  collar  of  rich 
lace  studded  with  precious  gems.  A  fine 
gold  chain  was  fastened  to  this,  the  end 
of  which  was  hidden  in  her  bosom.  Over 
her  breast  she  wore  a  stomacher  of  gold. 
This  would  seem  a  gorgeous  costume,  but 
after  all  it  was  only  preliminary.  When 
she  had  walked  slowly  through  the  halls 
and  salons,  bowing  quietly  and  gracefully 
to  each  guest  in  turn,  she  was  led  back  to 
her  apartments.  If  any  one  was  a  little 
late  in  arriving  she  repeated  the  cere- 
mony, and  then,  after  waiting  till  it  was 
certain  that  no  more  friends  were  coming, 
she  was  placed  on  a  raised  seat  in  an  open 
gondola  and  went  to  all  the  convents 
where  were  any  of  her  own  relatives  or 
those  of  her  prospective  husband.  The 
object  of  all  this  publicity  was  to 
strengthen  the  efficiency  of  the  mar- 
riage  contract.     A  few  days   after  this, 


The  Ducal  Palace,  Venice 

the  relatives  and  friends  again  assembled 
in  the  palace  at  dawn,  whence,  preceded 
by  musicians  and  the  bride  and  groom, 
they  all  went  to  a  church  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  This 
time  the  bride's  dress  was  either  of  white 
silk  or  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with 
pearls,  and  she  wore  many  jewels  in  her 
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hair.  Imagine  the  scene  when  such  a 
ceremony  was  performed  in  glorious  St. 
Mark's!  Most  of  the  wedding  gifts  con- 
sisted of  sweetmeats,  each  gift  received 
being  promptly  returned  in  kind.  This 
is  the  only  relic  of  the  old-time  marriage 
customs  which  lingers  in  Venice  to-day. 
The  Venetians  cling  to  that  relic  so  per- 
sistently, however,  that  sometimes  a 
newly-married  couple  are  obliged  to  spend 
a  thousand  florins  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  gifts  they  receive. 

Baptisms  are  still  performed  in  a  man- 
ner that  seems  strange  to  us.  A  child  of 
a  noble  always  has  two  godfathers,  and 
sometimes  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  as 
each  godfather  gives  sugar  plums  or  silver 
toys  to  his  little  god-child,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  silversmiths  are  more  large- 
ly patronized  than  the  confectioners.  The 
representatives  of  the  gentler  sex  on  these 
occasions  are  the  old  women  who  have 
charge  of  the  babies.  The  poor  little 
things  are  tightly  wrapped  in  swathing 
clothes,  put  into  little  glass  cases  which 
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look  like  a  combination  of  a  cradle  and  a 
coffin,  and  are  carried  to  and  from  the 
church  in  this  manner. 

Venetian  burials  seem  very  lovely  and 
appropriate.  After  service  in  a  church 
the  casket  is  placed  on  a  raised  dais  in  a 


gondola,  and  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  deceased  follow  in  other  gondolas. 
Silently,  slowly,  peacefully  the  funeral 
cortege  proceeds  along  the  canal  to  the 
island  where  is  situated  the  Campo  Santo, 
The  casket  is  covered  with  a  drapery  of 
black,  and  at  its  head  and  foot  bum  two 
candles.  The  quietness  of  this  mode  of 
burial  seems  to  be  far  better  than  the 
noise  and  enforced  haste  that  sometimes 
accompanies  funeral  processions  in  our 
large  cities. 

But  let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  gay 
scenes  of  the  long  ago.  Then  stately  pal- 
aces, which  are  now  often  used  as  stores 
and  apartments,  were  real  palaces  and 
English  and  Americans  were  less  frequent 
visitors.  At  that  time  the  Venetian  men 
wore,  until  1687,  the  long,  pointed,  Greek 
beard,  while  the  women  carefully  combed 
and  dressed,  the  hair,  in  which  they  were 
fond  of  putting  silver  ornaments.  The 
nobleman  in  his  palace  was  surrounded 
with  troops  of  servants,  little  fleets  of 
gondolas  decorated  with  the  family  coat 
of  arms  and  colors  were  moored  to  the 
posts  before  his  door,  which  was  gener- 
ally on  the  Grand  Canal. 

In  his  political  character  the  noble  was 
of  great  consequence.  During  the  earlier 
times  it  was  his  office  to  go  to  the  Rialto 
every  day  and  instruct  the  people  as  to 
their  political  rights  and  duties.  He  al- 
ways belonged  to  the  Grand  Council 
which  was  the  most  august  assembly 
in  the  world,  to  the  Ten,  or  to  the 
Three.  His  position  in  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil he  held  by  right  of  birth ;  but  he  was 
elected  into  the  other  bodies.  Besides 
the  nobles,  there  were  the  fashionable  pa- 
tricians. These  were  thoroughly  corrupt 
in  their  morals.  Their  days  began  a  little 
before  sunset  and  lasted  till  dawn  of  the 
next  day.  The  education  of  their  children 
was  left  entirely  to  a  priest,  who  lived  in 
the  family  and  was  called  an  abbate,  after 
the  mode  of  the  French  abb/s.  He  is  said 
to  have  paid  little  attention  to  his  pupils, 
spending  his  time  in  the  palaces  and  villas, 
where  his  rich  suit  of  black,  his  smooth- 
shaven  face,  his  much-jewelled  hands,  and 
his  sweet  manners  made  him  a  privileged 
character  and  a  great  favorite.  But  the 
custom  of  having  an  abbate  has  ceased  as 
have  so  many  other  customs,  and  one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  little  children  in 
Venice  to-day  are  better  cared  for  than 
were  those  of  the  long  ago. 

The  only  factions  or  parties  ever  per- 
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mitted  by  law  to  exist  in  Venice  were 
among  the  lower  classes.  Of  these  the 
most  prominent  and  powerful  was  the 
Nicollotti,  which  had  the  island  of  San 
Nicolo  for  its  headquarters.  Gymnastic 
and  aquatic  sports  of  every  description 
were  encouraged  among  the  men  and  the 
NicoUotti  were  more  skilled  than  any 
others.  Mardi  Gras  was  especially  de- 
voted to  exhibitions  of  their  prowess. 
The  first  part  of  the  day  was  given  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Venetian  victory  over 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileja,  in  1162.  The 
Patriarch  and  twelve  of  his  canons  had 
been  taken  to  Venice  as  prisoners  and  the 
Venetians  had  refused  to  release  them 
until  the  Patriarch  had  promised  to  send, 
every  year,  a  bull  and  twelve  fat  hogs  to 
the  city.  It  is  doubtful  just  what  mean- 
ing the  Patriarch  attached  to  this  strange 
request,  but  it  was  very  symbolical  to  the 
Venetians.  To  them  the  bull  stood  for 
him,  while  the  fat  hogs  represented  his 
canons.  For  a  long  time  this  vow  was 
kept,  and  each  year  on  Mardi  Gras  the 
animals  were  slain  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco 
in  the  presence  of  the  Doge,  the  Signory. 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The  lock- 
smiths and  other  workers  in  iron  of  Ven- 
ice had  distinguished  themselves  greatly 
in  the  victory,  so  they  had  the  honor  of 
slaying  the  animals.  The  bull  was  slain 
by  a  single  blow  with  immense  two-han- 
dled swords  —  which  can  yet  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  of  Sanguirico.  After  the 
animal's  head  had  been  severed  the  sword 
was  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 
This  shows  how  agile  its  wielder  must 
have  been.  The  hogs  were  killed  with 
lances.  The  athletic  games  of  the  Nicol- 
lotti  followed.  One  of  the  favorites  was 
that  of  the  Arabic  human  pyramid,  which 
was  sometimes  built  as  high  as  eight 
stories.  Occasionally  a  man  at  the  base 
of  such  a  *  pyramid*^  would  stand  on  the 
steel  prows  of  two  gondolas  floating  011 
the  canal,  and  balance  three  men  above 
him.  No  wonder  the  NicoUotti  were  con- 
sidered the  most  famous  athletes  of  their 
time  and  country!  After  the  athletic 
games  the  Doge  and  his  Senators,  armed 
with  staves,  attacked  several  lightly-built 
wooden  castles,  and,  of  course,  completely 
destroyed  them.  This  symbolized  the 
downfall  of  feudalism  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  Republic. 

Of  the  other  ancient  festivals  of  Venice 
one  of  the  most  famous  was  that  which 
celebrated  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks  in 


1 36 1  on  the  island  of  Candia.  Equestrian 
feats  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  affair, 
and  this  is  particularly  interesting  when 
we  remember  that  horses  are  ifow  almost 
unknown  in  Venice.  Twenty-four  hand- 
some young  nobles  were  the  performers, 
and  of  them  Petrarch  quaintly  says:  <*  It 
was  a  gentle  sight  to  see  so  many  youths 


The  Rialto,  Venice 

decked  in  purple  and  gold,  as  they  ruled 
with  the  rein  and  urged  with  the  spur 
their  coursers,  moving  in  glittering  har- 
ness, with  iron-shod  feet  which  scarcely 
seemed  to  touch  the  ground.*^  Imagine 
the  Piazza  as  it  must  have  been  on  such  a 
day!  The  glorious  fagade  of  St.  Mark's 
acting  as  a  background  for  a  huge  plat- 
form on  which  were  four  hundred  Vene- 
tian beauties,  magnificently  dressed,  with 
as  many  gay  noblemen  —  while  the  Piazza 
was  crowded  with  a  throng  of  picturesque 
Venetians. 

But  probably  the  most  famous  of  what 
are  known  as  the  occasional  festivals  was 
that  which  was  celebrated  to  commemo- 
rate the  share  of  the  Venetians  in  the 
great  Christian  victory  over  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto.  All  orders  of  the  State  took 
part  in  this.  Its  most  beautiful  and  won- 
derful feature  was  the  roofing  of  the  Mer- 
ceria  with  blue  cloth  all  the  way  from  the 
Piazza  to  the  Rialto.  To  this  cloth  gold 
stars  were  fastened  to  represent  the  firma- 
ment, and  under  it,  near  the  Rialto.  were 
hung  pictures  by  Titian.  Tintoretto, 
Palma,  and  other  great  painters  of  the 
day. 

As  is  well  known,  the  regatta  is  called 
the  national  sport  of  the  Venetians,  but 
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the  history  of  its  institution  is  not,  per- 
haps, so  familiar  that  a  few  words  about 
it  will  prove  tedious.  At  an  early  period 
target  practice,  with  bows  and  arrows,  was 
held  each  week  on  the  beach  at  the  Lido. 
Nobles  and  plebeians  participated  in  this, 
rowing  to  the  place  of  combat  in  huge 


View  prom  Gondola 

barges  propelled  by  thirty  oars.  Naturally 
there  was  great  rivalry  between  the  rich 
and  poor  contestants,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  the  regatta 
was  established.  The  young  nobles  with- 
drew from  this  sport,  so  leaving  it  entirely 
to  the  gondoliers.  Women,  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  course,  sometimes  participated, 
and  when  they  did  so  they  were  always 
generously  given  a  handicap.  The  course 
was  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  covered  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  with  a  necessary 
doubling.  It  started  near  the  Public  Gar- 
dens and  closed  at  an  estrade,  which  was 
erected  between  the  Balbi  and  Foscari 
palaces  where  the  prizes  were  distributed. 
Let  me  ask  the  reader  to  picture  once 
more  the  Grand  Canal  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Think  of  the  palaces,  each  one  dec- 
orated with  flags  and  strips  of  cloth  of 
the  bright  colors  that  the  Italians  love  so 
well;  every  window  and  balcony  filled 
with  excited  people.  Proud  Venetian  la- 
dies, on  whose  hands  jewels  flashed  in  the 
sunlight,  leaned  out  over  the  water  wav- 
ing encouragement  to  the  occupants  of 
the  gondolas,  who  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  goal  and  win  the 
coveted  prize ;  young  nobles  in  rich  gar- 
ments watched  eagerly,  and  with  full  ap- 
preciation '  of  their  strength,   the   intent 


combatants ;  while  every  bridge  and  quay 
was  crowded  with  throngs  of  people,  all 
in  festal  attire  and  expressing  by  huzzas, 
laughs,  and  cries  of  encouragement  and 
discouragement  the  personal  interest  they 
felt  in  the  racers.  And  over  it  all  was 
the  beautiful,  wonderful  blue  of  the  arch- 
ing sky,  and  below,  the  shimmer  of  the 
bright  sunshine  on  the  disturbed  waters 
of  the  canal.  Can  any  one  wonder  that 
the  regatta  was  chosen  as  the  national 
sport  ? 

A  much  ornamented  esirade,  or  scaffold- 
ing was  erected  for  the  goal,  and  here  the 
prizes  were  awarded.  To  the  gondolier 
who  first  reached  the  goal  there  was  given 
a  small  purple  silk  flag,  to  the  second  one 
of  blue,  to  the  third  one  of  green,  while 
the  fourth  received  a  yellow  flag.  With 
each  pennant  a  purse  of  gold  was  given 
and  the  recipient  of  the  fourth,  or  yellow, 
flag,  on  which  a  pig  was  embroidered,  re- 
ceived a  live  pig  in  addition  to  the  flag 
and  purse.  Great  preparations  were  made 
for  the  regatta,  and  when  a  gondolier  told 
his  master  that  he  meant  to  take  part  in 
it,  the  latter  allowed  him  every  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  daily  exercise  needed 
to  strengthen  his  muscles,  and  finally, 
just  before  the  great  contest,  a  priest  came 
to  the  house  to  bless  the  gondolier,  his 
gondola,  and  the  image  of  the  Madonna, 
or  other  saint,  which  always  decorated 
the  boat.  After  the  race,  young  nobles 
in  narrow  boats,  which  sped  through  the 
water  propelled  by  a  number  of  young 
men,  went  before  the  gondolas  of  the  vic- 
tors, clearing  the  way  for  them  through 
the  throngs  that  had  gathered  for  the 
spectacle.  The  nobles  knelt  on  magnifi- 
cent cushions  in  the  prows  of  their  craft, 
with  their  cross-bows  in  their  hands,  and 
when  the  crowds  would  not  make  way 
they  shot  small  pieces  of  plaster  at  them. 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  these  regattas 
occurred  frequently,  but  this  is  not  so. 
Only  forty-one  were  held  in  five  centuries. 
The  first  one  was  in  131 5.  and  the  last  in 
1857. 

The  election  of  a  Doge  was  an  event  of 
great  importance  in  Venice.  Although 
the  Doge  was  as  much  a  sovereign  as  the 
king  of  France  or  of  any  other  country,  he 
never  inherited  the  office,  but  was  elected 
by  the  people.  He  was  often  spoken  of 
as  the  President  of  the  most  Serene  Re- 
public. Beginning  in  1 268,  when  Laurent 
Tiepolo  was  carried  in  triumph  around 
the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  on  the  shoulders 
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of  his  delighted  admirers,  every  new 
Doge  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  Arsenalotti,  or  workmen  of  the  har- 
bor, were  those  who  were  always  chosen 
for  this  honor.  As  they  carried  him. 
seated  in  a  gorgeous  palanquin,  around 
the  square  he  threw  gifts  to  the  crowds 
assembled  in  his  honor. 

No  celebration  or  festival  of  any  land  in 
Venice  is  considered  complete  unless  it  is 
consecrated  by  the  solemnities  of  religion. 
Thus  in  some  way  there  is  a  religious 
trend  to  all  the  fetes.  On  all  the  grand 
occasions  a  painting  of  the  Madonna,  said 
to  have  been  done  by  St.  Luke  himself,  is 
reverently  taken  from  its  niche  in  St. 
Mark's  and  shown  to  the  people,  who  wor- 
ship and  adore  it.  Many  wonderful  mira- 
cles have  been  attributed  to  this  picture. 
But  there  is  another  miracle  which  the 
Venetians  themselves  seem  not  to  have 
discovered.  Originally,  the  beautiful 
Campanile  had  no  angel  on  its  top.  Half 
way  up  the  tower  a  beam  was  fastened, 
projecting  some  distance  from  the  wall. 
From  this  beam  hung  a  wooden  cage, 
with  iron  bars.  When  prisoners  were 
condemned  to  death 
they  were  put  into 
this  cage,  and  there, 
until  death  came  to 
them  as  a  merciful 
release,  they  were 
left  for  the  people 
to  stare  at  and  de- 
ride, bearing  the 
sufferings  caused 
by  rain  or  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  dreadful 
tortures  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  In  1518 
the  golden  angel 
appeared,  and  al- 
most immediately 
the  custom  of  con- 
fining prisoners  in 
the  cage  was  discon- 
tinued. The  cage 
was  taken  down  and 
the  angel,  symbol  of  peace  and  love,  still 
reigns  in  its  place. 

An  account  of  even  a  few  of  the  many 
f^tes  for  which  Venice  was  famous  would 
be  incomplete  without  that  of  the  wedding 
of  the  Adriatic  by  the  Doge,  which  was 
instituted  in  11 77.  Each  year,  at  noon, 
the  Doge  heard  mass  in  the  chapel  of  Col- 
legio.     He  then  descended  the  splendid 


Giants*  Staircase  and  passed  through  the 
Porta  della  Carta,  which  opened  upon 
the  Piazza.  Near  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
the  Bucentoro  (or  galley)  awaited  him.  and 
toward  it  he  proceeded,  attended  by  the 
pomp  and  glory  befitting  his  exalted  posi- 
tion and  the  errand  on  which  he  was 
bound.  All  the  church  bells  of  the  city 
pealed  joyously  and  incessantly,  and  with 
these  were  mixed  the  sweet  notes  of  six 
silver  trumpets,  blown  by  boys.  Eight 
standard'-bearers  preceded  the  Doge  car- 
rying the  flags  of  the  Republic.  Follow- 
ing these  came  all  varieties  of  dignitaries. 
Next  came  the  Doge,  dressed  in  a  long 
cloak  of  ermine,  a  cassock  of  blue,  and 
vest  and  hose  of  tocca  d*oro — a  gauzy  ma- 
terial of  gold  and  silk  —  wearing  on  his 
head  the  golden  bonnet  studded  with 
jewels,  while  over  him  a  squire  held  a 
light  canopy.  A  patrician,  who  had  re- 
cently been  elected  to  some  ofl&ce  by  land 
or  sea,  walked  by  the  Doge  carrying  the 
drawn  sword  of  his  sovereign.  Having 
reached  the  Bucentoro  each  man  took  the 
special  place  assigned  to  him  and  the 
Doge    mounted   the  gorgeous  throne   of 
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crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold, 
over  which  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  floated 
in  the  breeze.  The  Bucentoro  was  two 
hundred  feet  long  and  had  two  decks. 
The  first  deck  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
use  of  the  forty  sailors  and  the  one  bun- 
dred  and  sixty  rowers,  who  were  always 
the  handsomest  and  strongest  men  to  be 
found  in  the  fleet.     The  upper  deck  was 
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cut  in  two  by  aiflartition.  This  ran  the 
full  length  of  the  galley,  and  had  in  it 
beautifully  arched  doorways,  ornamented 
with  gilded  figures  of  various  designs. 
Over  the  whole  Bucentoro  was  a  canopy 
of  crimson  velvet  richly  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  firing  of  cannon  and  the  clang- 
ing of  bells  announced  the  start  toward 
the  port  of  the  Lido,  through  which  the 
party  passed  into  the  open  sea  —  the 
grand,  majestic  Adriatic,  whose  very 
name  suggests  poetry  and  romance.  The 
Patriarch  met  them  just  before  they 
reached  the  Lido,  and  sprinkled  the  course 
with  holy  water.  When  they  were  fairly 
out  to  sea,  the  Doge. took  the  ring  which 
had  been  already  ceremoniously  blessed, 
and  while  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the 
fort  seemed  almost  to  make  the  waters 
tremble,  the  Patriarch  poured  a  cup  of 
holy  water  into  the  sea  and  the  Doge 
tossed  the  ring  as  far  as  he  could  into  the 


dancing  waves,  saying :  *  O  sea !  I  es- 
pouse thee  in  the  name  and^  in  token  of 
our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty.^  Im- 
mediately the  people,  in  the  almost  num- 
berless gondolas  which  had  followed 
the  royal  Bucentoro,  strewed  the  water 
with  flowers.  After  this  all  went  to  the 
church  of  San  Nicoletto,  where  solemn 
mass^  was  celebrated.  Then  the  high  dig- 
nitaries were  entertained  at  a  banquet, 
while  the  throngs  of  people  went  to  the 
booths  erected  for  the  occasion,  and  where 
all  sorts  of  attractions  were  to  be  found. 
Byron  refers  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
wedding  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  following 
words : 

*The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord. 

And  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed. 
The  '  Bucentaur »  lies  rotting,  un  restored. 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood.* 

LiLLiE  P.  Robinson. 

ROCHBSTBR,  N.  Y. 


tHe^ 


ON  THE  fifteenth  day  of  last  month 
Emperor  William  II  of  Germany 
completed  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reigfn,  and  but  a  few  days  l^ss  than  forty- 
one  and  a  half  years  of  his  life.  His  ver- 
satility, the  ease  with  which  he  turns  from 
governing  an  Empire  to  painting  a  pic- 
ture, to  writing  a  play,  or  to  directing  an 
orchestra  make  many  of  us  wonder.  His 
rather  free  and  perhaps  undiplomatic  ut- 
terances, his  allusions  to  a  ^*  mailed-hand  ^ 
and  things  of  that  sort  suggest  rather 
bluntly  that  after  all  his  policy  is  only 


Hohenzollernian  and  Germanic.  « Its  very 
offensiveness  is  Germany's  best  defence,* 
writes  a  Frenchman  recently,  who  had 
'71  still  in  nlind.  A  continued  opinion, 
however,  for  Mirabeau,  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  more,  claimed  that  war  was  Prus- 
sia's one  great  national  industry. 

That  this  young  man  has  accomplished 
much  and  that  he  is  keeping  the  best 
brains  in  Europe  guessing  as  to  what  he 
would  be  capable  of  doing  under  certain 
epoch-making  circumstances  that  are  apt 
to    present    themselves    at    almost    any 
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moment,  insure  that  whatever  the  world  in 
general  and  his  enemies  in  particular  may 
think  of  him,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  The  recent  ceremonies  at 
Berlin  —  Sunday  May  6  —  attending  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  Crown  Prince  remind 


Mine  the  lighter  task  of  superficially 
skimming  over  the  history  of  his  predeces- 
sors, the  founders  of  his  race,  his  d)masty 
— a  task  rendered  easy  by  the  splendid 
data  we  have  upon  the  subject,  from  Leo- 
pold von  Ranke  and  Franz  Krausse  and 


William  II,  Emperor  of  Germany 


us  that  in  that  young  gentleman  and  his 
many  healthy  brothers  the  Emperor  has 
a  physical  guaranty  that  the  continuation 
of  his  dynasty  is  also  assured  for  some 
time  to  come. 

To  keener  minds  and  more  able  pens  I 
leave  the  task  of  reviewing  what  he  has 
done  and  of  prognosticating  his  future. 


from  the  commentaries  of  Swain,  Beuler, 
and  Ernest  Lavisse. 

While  we  may  with  justice  take  excep- 
tion to  the  young  Emperor's  doing  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing,  «  by  the  Divine 
right  of  kings,*  may  we  not  make  allow- 
ances  for  the  temptations  to  so  proclaim 
and  to  be  generally  rather  egotistical  that 
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must  indeed  have  been  and  are  strong  in 
one  who  at  twenty-nine  realizes  that  his 
will  is  in  most  things  law  unto  a  great 
i;nited  people,  and  in  one  who  can  look 
back  upon  seven  centuries  of  predecessors 
who  have  ruled  fewer  people,  it  is  true, 
but  some  with  greater  severity,  more 
despotically?  We  recognize  certain  *  squat- 
ter-rights **  in  matters  of  land.  How  easy 
it  must  be  for  one  situated  and  born  as  he 
was,  with  hereditary  notions  of  such  rule, 
to  imagine  he  exercises  that  rule  by 
greater  than  mere  human  right  1 

Old  Father  Time  seldom  conserves  that 
which  has  been  made  or  that  grows  with- 
out passing  through  his  slowly  ripening 
processes;  then  there  is  an  old  Saxon 
proverb  that  says,  ^  Nothing  lasts  unless 
it  has  grown  slowly,**  so,  perhaps,  we 
have  a  clue  to  the  extreme  solicitude 
lately  shown  by  the  more  or  less  ofl&cial 
historians  and  genealogical  experts  of 
Berlin,  to  trace  the  HohenzoUern  race 
back  far  enough,  and  to  descant  most  en- 
thusiastically upon  the  wonderful  succes- 
sion of  magnificent  efforts  that  were 
necessary  during  preceding  ages  to  bring 
the  Germanic  states  to  the  present  high 
estate  of  the  Empire. 

The  *<  Mark  >>  or  margravate  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  duchy  of  Prussia  are  in  fact 
the  two  principal  parts  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  They  were  united  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  but  even  their  earlier 
histories  are  much  alike.  Brandenburg 
was  a  Slavonic  settlement  subjugated  by 
the  Margrafs  of  the  Ascanian  house  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  And 
Prussia  was  also  a  Slavonic  country  until 
about  the  same  period,  when  the  Teutonic 
knights  forced  their  rule,  sugar-coated 
with  Christianity,  upon  those  pagan  Prus- 
sians. Issue  of  these  margrafs  and  of 
these  knights,  the  HohenzoUern  house 
owes  much  to  both.  It  was  as  Dukes  of 
Prussia  that  it  became  monarchial,  but  it 
was  as  Electors  of  Brandenburg  that  it 
grew  in  the  Germanic  Federation  until 
it  became 'the  master,  and  it  was  in  the 
ancient  margravates  that  it  found  the 
strange  traditions  of  patriarchal  and  at  the 
same  time  military  rule  that  it  wove  into 
solid  bands  about  the  entire  country  it 
dominates. 

The  old  Brandenburgers  were  a  sturdy 
people,  but  a  morose,  gloomy  lot.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  a  more  des- 
olate, gloom-inspiring  country  they  could 
not  easily  have  found.    The  Spree  and 


the  Havel  water  it,  but  seemingly  most 
scantily.  It  is  called  the  *  Sand-pit  of 
Germany,^  and  in  truth,  as  Lavisse  says. 
*^  in  summer  one  might  well  imagine  one- 
self cro3sing  the  great  Sahara.*  They 
tell  a  story  that  in  one  section  the  inhabi- 
tants used  to,  if  they  do  not  to-day,  receive 
a  ration  of  water  daily  from  the  burgo- 
master, who  every  morning  unlocked  the 
municipal  fountain,  doled  out  the  precious 
fluid  and,  relocking  it,  kept  the  key  safely 
tied  about  his  waist,  ^  under  his  clothing,* 
the  re$t  of  the  time ! 

The  early  history  of  that  country  is  some- 
what like  the  water.  We  get  it,  but  in 
small  draughts.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  we  know  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
Germanic  bands  that  soon  abandoned  it 
for  the  more  fertile  south  and  west.  Their 
going  was  somewhat  hastened,  however, 
by  the  incursions  of  other  and  more  power- 
ful barbarians. 

The  Slavs  followed  these  and  took  pos- 
session of  this  territory  and  as  far  as  the 
Elbe.  Between  that  river  and  the  Oder 
they  became  known  as  the  Wends,  those 
about  Mecklenburg  were  called  the 
Obotrites,  while  those  who  settled  in  this 
particular  district  of  Brandenburg  were 
the  Wiltzes,  and  in  Lusace  and  Misnia 
the  Sorabes.  The  Wends  were  the 
advance  guard  of  all  these  Slavic  peoples, 
the  same  as  the  Prussians  are  to-day  of 
the  Germans. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
dominant  people,  the  leaders  of  the 
Germanic  opposition  to  this  invasion,  were 
the  Christiaii  Franks,  who  took  and 
definitely  kept  Gaul,  and  pot  only  success- 
fully defended  its  frontiers  from  the 
Slavonic  hordes,  but  seized  much  territory 
the  latter  had  settled  upon.  In  turn,  how- 
ever, after  making  a  barrier  of  their 
swords  against  the  pagan  Slav,  they  pointed 
those  swords  upon  their  old  cohorts,  the 
Germanic  pagans,  solely,  of  course,  to  im- 
press the  latter  into  the  true  faith.  The 
Merovingians  began  the  goo4  work  and 
the  Carlovingians  completed  it.  Charle- 
magne first  converted  Saxony. '  then 
directed  his  holy  fire  and  steel  against  the 
Wends.  Their  conversion  was  not  com- 
plete, but  then  there  were  compensations, 
for  he  levied  heavy  tribute  upon  them. 
Death  claimed  him  before  his  work  was 
half  done  or  he  might  have  brought  th^m 
to  see  the  error  of  their  wa3rs.  As  it  was* 
he  did  convince  them  that  the  Cbristiaiis 
knew    their    business.    Ho    establisbed 
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•Marches  >^  or  marks  all  about  them  whose 
petty  rulers,  the  margraves,  or  **  frontier- 
counts,**  continued  the  good  work  of 
squeezing  them  and  otherwise  exhibiting 
the  various  and  great  advantages  of 
Christianity.  Long  and  bitter  wars  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Slavs  were  then  hardly  a  match  for 
the  civilized  and  well-organized  Germans, 
though  they  had  been  not  long  before; 
but  some    of   Charlemagne's    successors 
were  weak :  they  had  internal  troubles  to 
contend  with,  invasions  of  Normans  and 
Hungarians  to  repel,  and  the  margraves, 
jealous  of  each  other  and  disobedient, 
poorly  defended  the  frontier.     For  a  time 
it  seemed  as  if  Charlemagne's  work  would 
come  to  nought,  and  the  danger  finally 
aroused    the    nation.     Henry,    Duke^  of 
Saxony,    was  proclaimed    king,   internal 
affairs  were  amicably  settled,  the  Him- 
garians  were  repulsed,  and  the  Wends, 
pretty  thoroughly  whipped,  were  almost 
converted.     Under  his  and  his  successor 
Otho"s  rule,  things  were  kept  well  in  hand, 
the  ^  margraf s  **  made  friends,  instead  of 
stealing  each  other's  wives  and  chattels, 
and  rendered  due  obedience  to  the  pow- 
ers   that    were,    while    bishoprics   were 
founded,  as  well  as  fortresses.    Magdeburg 
became  the   arch-episcopate  for  all  the 
Slav    country,     and     Brandenburg    and 
Havelburg  were  made    important    sees. 
A  few  years  more  and  the  work  would 
have  been  completed,  but  Otho  became 
ambitious.     Others  since  his  time  have 
dreamed  of  ruling  the  universe.     How 
futile  the  dream !    He  was  the  first  to  be 
stricken  with  the  disease  that  destroyed 
so  many  of  his  successors,  the  fever,  the 
passion,  to  dominate  Italy.  Milan  tempted 
him,    and    Rome,  the    Eternal  City,  the 
crown  of  Constantine ! 

The  Wends,  his  margraves,  the  Elbe, 
all  else  but  his  ambition  was  forgotten; 
those  were  trivial  details,  and  to  quote 
Lavisse  verbatim.  *.  .  .  soon  the  mar- 
graves were  crushed,  the  old  Slav  gods, 
those  that  stood  upon  pedestals  and  those 
that  were  manifest  only  in  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves,  in  the  babbling  of  the  brooks, 
retook  possession  of  the  country  from 
which  they  had  been  banished  by  Our 
Lady  of  Magdeburg  and  the  Infant  Jesus !  ^ 
The  Germans  have  ever  been  but  poor 
missionaries,  anyway.  It  has  always 
been  too  apparent  to  even  the  untutored 
pagan  mind  that  the  material  advantages 
in  the  transaction,  as  between  converter 


and  converted,  accrued  invariably  to  the 
former :  their  price  for  securing  salvation 
has  been  too  high  for  most  candidates. 
Soon  however  the  Danes,  the  Poles,  and 
others  of  the  surrounding  peoples  were 
baptized  and  became  zealous  propagan- 
dists of  the  Faith.  The  Slavs  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides;  those  of  Brandenburg  held 
out  the  longest  and  its  sands  were 
reddened  with  blood  before  the  first  stone 
of  the  Prussian  monarchial  structure  was 
set  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

Albert  the  Bear,  an  Ascanian  count  and 
a  favorite  of  Emperor  Lothar  II,  was 
given  the  rather  empty  title  to  these 
northern  possessions.  He  took  part  in 
the  crusade  against  the  Wends  that  was 
preached  by  St.  Bernard,  but,  strange  to 
say,  he  became  ^^  Margrave  of  Brandeur 
burg  *  by  inheritance  and  not  by  force  of 
arms.  The  weakly  prince  Pribislaw,  a 
Christian  ruler  of  a  pagan  people,  dying, 
bequeathed  that  Mark  to  him.  It  was  but 
a  short  time  before  his  turbulent  people 
revolted  under  his  rule  and  it  was  only 
after  an  entire  winter's  siege  and  starva- 
tion that  they  yielded  and  opened  the 
gates  of  their  little  capital,  upon  the  one 
hill  in  that  flattest  of  flat  countries,  to 
Albert  the  Bear,  the  first  Ascanian  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg, — a  title  borne  by 
the  kings  of  Prussia  until  less  than  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

Some  historians  would  have  us  believe 
that  Albert  the  Bear  was  a  great  German 
and  Christian.  The  fact  seems  patent 
enough  that  he  was  lukewarm  indeed,  and 
ready  at  any  moment  to  strike  at  the  Ger- 
mans and  to  see  the  everlasting  salvation 
of  his  Brandenburgers  to  Tophet.  could  he 
but  have  gotteri  his  hands  upon  the  duke- 
dom of  Saxony.  Even  his  bishop.  Ans- 
lem.-^  Brandenburg  had  been  a  titular  see 
all  through  the  late  pagan  occupation, — 
was  loth  to  occupy  that  episcopal  domain. 
It  was  lonesome,  a  most  barren  pasture, 
and  though  he  feigned  great  regret  and 
surprise  at  leaving  it  for  the  gay  arch- 
episcopacy  of  Ravenna,  to  which  he  was 
ordered  by  the  Pope,  it  is  pretty  well 
established  that  he  took  an  exceedingly 
active  part  in  the  negotiations  that  led  to 
the  promotion. 

Unprotected  by  any  natural  barriers  at 
its  frontiers,  Brandenburg  was  for  a  time 
the  plaything  of  fate  and  of  its  neighbors. 
The  dukes  of  Saxony,  the  archbishops  of 
Magdeburg,  and  the  margraves  of  Misnia 
were  stronger  than  its  rulers,  as  ambitious, 
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and  each  anxious  to  add  it  to  their  ppsses- 
sions.  But  it  was  difficult  for  any  mar- 
grave substantially  to  found  a  principality 
as  long  as  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
by  merely  an  Imperial  decree,  could  de- 
pose him  and  revert  his  lands  to  the 
crown.  One  after  the  other,  however, 
the  obstacles  that  confronted  the  Bran- 
denburgers*  progress  disappeared.  The 
*  Holy  Roman  Empire  ^  succumbed  before 
the  Papacy;  directly  after  its  fall  feudal 
lords  parcelled  off  the  country  to  them- 
selves. Germany  was  but  a  Confederacy 
of  principalities,  Saxony  that  had  preyed 
so  long  upon  the  weaklings  and  to  whom 
even  the  Dukes  of  Pomerania  and  of 
Rtigers  had  acknowledged  fealty,  played 
so  high  a  hand  that  a  powerful  coalition 
was  formed  against  her.  Bavaria  was  de- 
tached from  her  and  she  was  finally  cut 
up  into  petty  fiefs  and  free  cities,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  and,  of  course,  her  nagging 
at  Brandenburg  ceased.  After  many 
furious  fights  with  its  other  rivals,  the 
Margrave  of  Misnia  and  his  Lordship  of 
Magdeburg,  Brandenburg  became  the  sole 
guardian  of  the  northern  frontier  and  the 
principal  adversary  of  Denmark  and  of 
Poland,  the  only  two  foreign  states  that 
could  dispute  the  Wend  country  with  Ger- 
many. Its  Ascanian  margrave,  ever  ready 
for  the  main  chance,  profited  by  all  his 
neighbors*  troubles.  The  Wettin  family, 
margraves  of  Misnia  and  of  Lusace,  land- 
graves of  Thuringia  and  palatines  of  Sax- 
ony, having  fallen  out  with  each  other, 
Brandenburg  stepped  in  and  relieved  them 
of  Lusace  and  even,  for  a  time,  of  Misnia. 

Poland,  at  times  a  conqueror,  but  always 
warring  with  its  neighbors,  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  slope  west  of  the  Oder, 
and  the  margraves  made  the  most  of  that 
neglect.  They  pushed  their  forces  to  the 
river,  crossed  it  and  gradually  extended 
their  frontier  along  the  Warta  and  the 
Netze,  tending  ever  to  that  most  magnetic 
point,  the  Baltic.  Neither  were  they  neg- 
lectful of  the  north;  there  they  encoun- 
tered the  Danes.  Each  and  all  of  the 
princelings  of  Eastern  Germany  meas- 
ured arms  with  them,  but  finally  were 
glad  to  make  peace  with  them.  Branden- 
burg was  the  last  to  subscribe  to  that 
peace.  Then  by  successive  frauds,  trea- 
sons, and  some  strategy,  the  old  Danish 
ruler,  Waldemar,  was  defeated  at  Born- 
hoved,  July  22,  1227,  and  Denmark's  star 
was  in  the  descendant. 

Soon  after  this  momentous  event  the 


Margrave  of  Brandenburg  induced  Fred- 
erick II  to  grant  him  the  suzerainty  over 
Pomerania,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  little  Slavonic  states.  The  Pomera- 
nian dukes  objected  to  bow  down  in  hum- 
ble submission;  they  had  indeed  to  be 
whipped  into  it.  That  was  then  the  fash- 
ion, as  it  is  to-day.  The  war  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  Brandenburg  found  it- 
self with  still  another  route  to  the  Baltic. 

The  old  Duke  of  Pomerania,  in  some 
trouble  or  other,  made  the  sad  mistake  of 
calling  upon  both  his  neighbors  for  help  — 
the  German  Brandenburgs  and  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  Branden- 
burgers  got  there  first,  entered  Dantsic  as 
allies  to  the  party  in  revolt  against  Lok- 
tiek,  king  of  Poland,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
Castle.  Its  commander,  sorely  pressed, sent 
for  help  to  the  knights.  The  Grand-Master 
responded  promptly  and  for  a  specified 
sum  agreed  to  reinforce  the  Polish  garri- 
son sufficiently  to  beat  off  its  enemies  and 
to  defend  it  for  a  year.  These  Teutons 
were  great  fellows  for  having  things  on 
a  business  basis,  so  they  agreed.  The 
Brandenburgers  retire,  the  Poles  grate- 
fully thank  the  knights,  and,  the  danger 
being  over,  say  good-bye.  But  no,  these 
had  come  for  a  year:  it  was  so  stated  in 
the  bond.  There  was  a  row,  the  Teutons, 
in  knightly  wrath,  fell  upon  the  Poles. 
Some  of  these  escaped,  but  most  of  them 
were  sent  to  heaven ;  the  knights  swooped 
down  upon  the  city,  massacred  great  num- 
bers of  people,  and  got  a  foothold  in 
Pomerania.  Still,  not  receiving  their  pay 
for  helping  against  Brandenburg,  they  in- 
demnified themselves  with  section  after 
section,  indeed  with  whole  provinces. 

Loktiek  wanted  to  treat  with  them,  but 
their  price  went  up  and  up,  beyond  possibili- 
ty of  payment,  so  Sch wetz  and  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Vistula  region  fell  to  them. 
To  insure  peaceful  possession  of  their  new 
territory,  the  knights  began  negotiations 
with  the  Brandenburg  margraves,  pretty 
fair  bargainers  themselves.  Well,  the 
Margrave  and  the  Grand-master,  •these 
two  chiefs  of  the  Germanic  colonization, 
these  two  arch-exterminators  of  the  Slav, 
these  two  ancestors  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, *>  easily  understood  each  other,  and 
Waldemar  of  Brandenburg  ceded  to  the 
knights,  for  10,000  marks,  all  his  rights  to 
the  cities  and  countryside  that,  by  the 
way,  had  never  belonged  to  him. 

This  Waldemar  was  the  last  of  the  As- 
canian margraves,  and  probably  the  most 
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illustrious.  He  successfully  withstood  a 
coalition  of  many  of  his  counts  and  vas- 
sals with  Eric,  King  of  Denmark ;  Byrger, 
King  of  Sweden ;  Loktiek  of  Poland ;  some 
twenty  kings,  princes,  and  dukes.  Two 
years  did  the  war  last,  in  which  he  lost 
many  men;  there  were  bloody  battles; 
neither  side  could  be  called  the  victor,  yet 
none  of  his  lands  was  taken,  and  one 
after  the  other  of  his  opponents  suddenly 
had  business  elsewhere,  and  when,  as  if 
by  mutual  consent,  the  fighting  ceased,  he 
wore  still  finer  raiment,  his  vassals  bowed 
lower  before  him,  and  his  neighbors  when 
invited  to  his  splendid  feasts  let  no  grass 
grow  under  their  feet  in  answering  the 
summons,  and  they  laughed  loud  and 
long  at  every  one  of  his  rude  jests,  ay, 
even  when  at  their  expense.  The  mar- 
gravate  had  indeed  become  a  power  since 
its  founding  by  Albert  the  Bear. 

The  margrave,  while  not  called  king, 
nor  enjoying  many  of  the  kingly  preroga- 
tives that  went  with  that  title,  yet  exer- 
cised more  actual  power  over  his  vassals 
than  did  any  semi-barbarian  king,  or  even 
the  so-called  civilized  kings  of  those  days 
over  theirs.  Conquests  were  not  made 
by  the  nation,  they  were  his;  true  he 
had  ^  services  to  recompense,  but  no  rights 
to  recognize ;  sole  master  of  the  acquired 
territory,  he  kept  it  or  doled  it  out  to  his 
followers  and  just  as  his  fancy  directed.* 

But  the  bloody  wars  of  two  centuries 
had  sapped  their  own  country.  Branden- 
burg needed  colonists.  They  were  invited, 
induced  to  come  or  simply  brought,  as 
circumstances  seemed  to  warrant,  from 
Saxony,  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and 
from  the  low  countries,  and  in  swarms. 
Brandenburg  stepped  out  of  its  rude  heaps 
of  masonry  into  pretentious  houses  built 
of  brick  by  men  from  Holland;  swamps 
were  reclaimed,  fields  were  ploughed,  and 
all  went  well.  The  primitive  Slav  popu- 
lation was  not  mixed  in  with  the  new,  but 
disappeared  little  by  little,  forced  out  al- 
together, or,  worse  still,  those  who  lingered 
were  forced  into  serfdom.  Few  of  these 
new  colonist  bands  were  strong  enough, 
however,  to  impose  their  customs  upon  the 
other  baAds,  nor  to  absorb  them, —  they 
united  only  to  drive  the  native  out, — 
neither  had  they  any  leaders  who  might  in 
time  dispute  authority  with  the  margrave. 
On  his  part  there  was  great  chariness, 
keen  management;  he  did  not  establish 
any  powerful  nobility  in  his  court ;  true, 
be  judiciously  distributed  many  little  fief$ 


to  his  principal  vassals,  little  sops  to  keep 
them  quiet,  but  his  main  purpose  —  and 
well  sustained  was  it  too  —  was  ever  to 
keep  all  the  reins,  every  detail  of  general 
government  and  even  of  the  personal 
affairs  of  his  people,  in  his  own  hands. 

Even  the  Church,  that  in  other  states 
enjoyed  almost  equal  power  with  the  iruler. 


Thb  kaisbr 


was  here  subservient;  the  bishops  were 
little  better  than  humble  vassals  them- 
selves. Why.  when  Maximilian  of  Austria 
decreed  that  they,  the  princes  of  the 
Church,  the  equals  of  all  other  princes  of 
his  suzerainty,  should  carry  their  disputes, 
with  each  other  and  with  the  other  princes, 
directly  to  him  for  settlement,  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg  raised  such  a  hub- 
bub that  his  three  bishops  were  excepted 
from  that  ruling;  they  reported  to  him. 
And  he  himself  just  barely  acknowledged 
fealty  to  his  suzerain,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  scant  acknowl- 
edgment; at  least,  he  demanded  nothing 
more. 

The  history  of  Prussia  under  the  Hohen- 
zoUems  is  much  the  same  as  is  the  history 
of  Brandenburg  under  their  predecessors, 
the  margraves  of  the  Ascanian  house. 
True,  there  has  been  an  extension  of  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  liberties,  but  there 
was  the  same  great  number  of  petty 
nobles,  exclusively  military,  and  kept 
jealous  enough  of  each  other  to  prevent 
any  combinations ;  they  were  invested  with 
certain  unimportant  patronage,  even  jur- 
isdiction pver  small  sections,  but  all  thesQ 
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branches,  absolutely  everything,  invari- 
ably leading  back  to  the  main  trunk,  the 
king.  Strange  medley  of  feudal  and  of 
modern  ideas;  the  king  a  constitutional 
chief  of  state  and  at  the  same  time  a 
monarch  by  Divine  right ! 

The  election  of  Albert  of  Auspach,  a 
Hohenzollern,  as  grand-master  of  the 
Knights  in  151 1,  the  intermixing  of  that 
family  with  the  Brandenburgs,  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  grand-master  to  the  Dukedom 
of  Prussia  in  1525,  its  being  converted  into 
a  secular  Duchy  and  renouncing  Catho- 
licity for  the  Lutheran  faith,  the  regency  of 
Johann  Sigismund  of  Brandenburg  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  insane  Duke  Albert 
Frederick,  and  afterwards  his  succeeding 
to  the  dukedom  himself  in  161 8,  all  this  is 
matter  of  well-known  history  and  leads 
up  to  the  founding  of  the  HohenzoUern- 
Bra^denburg  House  in  that  period ;  a  fam- 


ily that  has  since  then  ruled  Ravensbetg, 
Limburg,  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Prussia,  all  merged  into  Bran- 
denburg possessions,  then  Prussia  aa  a 
whole,  a  kingdom,  and  now  all  Germany, 
an  empire ! 

Truly  an  old  family,  a  powerful  one, 
not  always  wise  nor  good  rulers,  yet,  in 
its  traditions  and  in  the  examples  of  the 
Elector  Frederick  William  and  of  the  great 
Frederick  f  I,  if  not  of  all  the  others,  Wil- 
liam II,  Emperor  of  Germany,  may  surely 
find  so  much  to  emulate,  such  a  high 
standard  to  maintain,  that  his  rule  over 
that  great  Empire  must  needs  be  benefited 
by  his  contemplation  of  the  grand  old 
family  tree,  at  whose  roots  and  the  soil 
they  have  thriven  in  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  at  least  a  passing  glimpse. 

F.  W.   FiTZPATRICK. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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^HE  poets  are  liberating  gods.^^  They 
come  to  set  free  the  inarticulate 
emotions,  the  dim  longings,  the 
deep  yearnings,  the  beautiful  dreams 
which  all  men  have,  but  few  can  voice. 
We  are  dumb  before  the  magnitude,  the 
mystery,  the  majesty  of  our  own  hopes 
and  fears.  Our  hearts  are  palpitatingly 
alive  with  the  passions  of  humanity,  love, 
friendship,  bright-hued  anticipations,  pa^ 
thetic  memories.  We  feel  keenly  the 
world's  beauty  and  charm,  the  awfulness 
of  nature's  grandeur,  the  kingliness  of 
nature's  unknown  energies,  yet  when  we 
seek  to  share  the  subtle,  delicate,  fugitive 
emotions  which  give  glow,  color,  rhythm, 
and  music  to  the  inward  life,  we  cannot 
find  the  magic  words  to  charm  the  fleet- 
ing fancies,  to  fix  the  evanescent  gleams 
which  we  long  to  believe  are  more  than 
the 

« Guess  of  a  worm  in  Its  dust  and  the  shadow  of  its 
desire." 

Then  comes  the  poet, —  the  singer, — 
the  voice, —  and  lo.  the  spirit,  the  soul  of 
the  truth,  whose  beauty  has  vaguely 
touched  and  moved  us,  is  g^ven  a  body; 
the  body  is  clothed  in  a  garb  of  tender 
grace  and  it  goes  forth  to  lift  and  lighten 
the  spiritual  and  imaginative  life  of  the 
race  for  all  time. 

And  if  the  poet  comes,  as  Tennyson 
came  in  1842,  at  a  time  when  the  minds 


of  men  are  fraught  with  great,  glorious, 
glowing  hopes;  when  their  hearts  throb 
fiercely,  hotly,  with  the  possibilities  of 
their  kind ;  when  science  in  her  fairy  tales 
opens  new  and  wondrous  expanses  of  out- 
reaching  charm,  mystery,  and  illusion 
which  they  hope  to  wrest  from  the  hith- 
erto Unknown  and  make  their  own ;  when 
they  cling  to  all  the  Present  for  the  prom- 
ise that  it  yields,  then  he  finds  his  age 
waiting  for  its  expression,  eager,  if  he  is 
but  able  to  embody  its  dreams,  to  wel- 
come and  worship  him  as  Poet,  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King. 

This  is  what  the  first  ^'^Locksley  Hall* 
did  for  Tennyson.  It  brought  him  to  his 
kingdom.  It  was  a  realization,  an  em- 
bodiment, in  words  of  matfchless  music,  of 
the  dreams,  the  thoughts,  the  visions  erf 
the  time.  Its  hero  was  young.  To  youth 
all  things  are  possible,  and  so,  in  this  poem, 
above  the  personal  pain  and  passion  and 
petulance  of  disappointed  love,  we  find 
ringing  a  splendid,  confident,  divine  hope 
and  belief  in  the  impossible; — a  magnifi- 
cent courage  which  makes  him,  even  while 
cursing 

•The  social  wants  that  sin  agfainst  the  strength  of 
youth, 
The  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living  troth,* 

yearn  for  the  large  excitement  that  the 
coming  years  will  yield  and  dream  of  a 
universal  peace  and  brotherhood  to  come 
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after  the  strife  and  struggle  which  usher 
in  the  changes. 

He  was  but  a  boy.  a  boy  flaming  with 
the  rage  of  unsatisfied  desire,  suffering 
from  a  mean  disillusion,  boyishly  exag- 
gerating his  own  sorrow,  unjustly  con- 
temptuous of  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
and  the  rival  who  had  won  her  from  him ; 
yet  the  boy,  in  spite  of  his  noisy  egoism, 
had  a  fine  hope  in  humanity  which  calmed 
the  fury  of  his  thwarted  love  and  swept 
him  from  the  narrow  range  of  personal 
pain  into  a  region  of  Eternal  Realities, 
where  hope  in  the  growth  of  the  race  and 
the  progress  of  humanity  stilled  his  wild 
cries  of  loneliness  and  despair  by  *  a  vi- 
sion of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be.** 

The  hero's  vivid  personality  mirrored 
the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  aspirations  of 
a  people  emerging  from  social  and  polit- 
ical thraldom  into  an  era  of  freedom  where 
all  men  were  to  be  given  an  equality  of 
'  opportunity,  where  science  was  to  reign, 
and,  unlimited  in  power,  in  beneficence, 
make  man  master  of  the  blind  elemental 
forces  which  had  held  him  so  long  help- 
less. In  the  poem  were  the  clash  and 
clamor  of  unsuspected  powers,  a  potent 
force,  a  fearless  freedom  which  showed 
that  Tennyson  was  more  than  a  mere 
singer  of  sweet  songs,  and  the  man  who 
had  eyes  clear  to  see  and  soul  strong  to 
believe  in  the  regenerating  power  of  ideas, 
to  trust  man  to  work  out  his  own  salvation, 
to  cry : 

•Men.  my  brothers,  men,  the  workers,  ever  reaping 
something  new: 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things 
that  they  shall  do,» 

gave  form  to  thoughts  so  alive  in  the 
Time-Spirit  that  men  recognized  him  as 
one  in  hope  and  faith  with  them  and 
crowned  him  representative  poet  of  the 
era. 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
the  second  Locksley  Hall,  both  the  poet 
and  the  time  have  grown  old.  The  hero 
of  the  poem  is  no  longer  an  aspiring  boy 
forgetting  the  desolation  of  his  life  and 
love  in  the  high,  invigorating  enthusiasm 
borUe  to  him  on  the  breath  of  a  new  age, 
groping  blindly  from  baffled  selfishness 
into  recognition  of  the  diviner  forms  of 
lovte,  eager  to  know  the  unknowable  and 
confident  that  somewhere  he  will  find  a 
reason  for  the  inscrutable,  incomprehen- 
sible pageant  of  life, — life  with  its  glory 
and  shame,  its  ecstatic  joys  and  heart- 


breaking griefs,  its  immeasurable  heights 
of  nobility,  and  its  abysmal  deeps  of  vile- 
ness. 

He  is  now  an  old  man ;  has  lived  through 
much;  has  suffered  greatly;  has  battled 
With  doubt,  pain,  and  sorrow;  has  seen 
his  youthful  ideals  shrink  and  shrivel  be- 
fore age  and  death ;  has  learned  how  little 
life  can  fulfil  of  the  glorious  promise  it 
makes  youth ;  has  noted  the  littleness  of 
the  age's  performance  as  compared  with 
its  pretension ;  has  felt  the  folly,  the  fool- 
ishness of  expecting  to  find  anything  to 
still  the  infinite  crying  and  pleading  of 
his  own  heart.  But  though  the  vulture 
of  disappointment  has  torn  at  his  vitals, 
not  even  his  own  tears  of  baffled  rage  and 
rebellion  can  quench  the  fire  of  his  in- 
domitable spirit,  and  so  dragging  his 
wounded  life  back  to  his  early  home,  he 
cries  out  a  passionate  denunciation  of  the 
time  which  has  left  him  desolate. 

Burning  with  the  intensity  of  his  own 
suffering,  indignantly  contemptuous  of  the 
cynicism,  the  falsehood,  the  cruelty,  the 
sensuality  which  he  sees  about  him,  he 
rushes  into  an  invective  of  the  gritn,  sor- 
did ugliness,  the  mean  cowardliness,  the 
shrinking  timidities,  the  ignorant  follies, 
the  dull,  dense  materialism  to  which  his 
youthful  gods  Demos  and  Science  have 
brought  the  world. 

«  Chaos,  Cosmos !  Cosmos,  Chaos  I  once  again  the  sick- 
ening game ; 

Freedom,  free  to  slay  herself,  and  dying  while  they 
shout  her  name.* 

It  is  a  dirge  of  dead  hopes,  a  lament  for 
broken  dreams,  and  in  his  own  life  and 
experience,  his  own  disappointment,  dis- 
illusionment, and  disenchantment,  the  old 
man  compresses  that  of  his  generation. 
He  utters  the  speculation  in  the  air  around 
him,  the  vague  fears,  the  dark  doubts,  the 
struggles  with  atheism,  infidelity. 

As  the  boy  had  pictured  with  glowing 
brilliancy  the  high  enthusiasm,  the  infi- 
nite eagerness,  the  impulsive,  joyous  faith 
in  the  time  to  come,  which  sixty  years 
before  made  it  bliss  to  be  alive,  so  the  old 
man  in  the  gloom  of  his  declining  years 
looks  back  and  shows  the  depression,  the 
despondency,  the  languor  which  are  left, 
now  that  the  enthusiasm  has  exhausted 
itself.  He  analyzes  the  weary  soul  and 
probes  the  breaking  heart  of  the  world  to 
its  inmost  recesses,  laying  bare  the  naked 
truth,  from  which  we  shrink  because  it 
lies  so  near  naked  despair. 
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It  is  the  story  of  a  life,"  the  history  of  a 
soul  fighting  its  way  to  self-consciousness 
through  the  bitterness  of  defeat;  but 
through  the  broken  chords  of  piteous, 
personal  memories  is  heard  the  uncertain 
tragedy  of  impersonal  humanity  and  in 
this  as  in  the  earlier  poem  the  poet- 
laureate  proves  himself  the  voice  of  his 
time. 

Yet  this  poem,  which  by  its  prophetic 
fire  and  pity,  by  its  daring  impatience 
with  the  wrong  and  woe  caused  by  the 
organized  selfishness  governing  our  social 
and  commercial  life,  proves  Tennyson  a 
true  poet 

•Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
the  love  of  love,* 

aroused  the  angry  or  contemptuous  con- 
demnation of  more  than  one  critic. 

To  those  who  refuse  even  true  tidings 
if  they  be  not  glad,  the  uneasiness,  the 
restlessness,  the  wailing  tone  of  the  poem 
was  distasteful,  and  they  called  it  the 
hysterically  over-wrought  egoism,  the 
morbid  sentimentality  of  an  old  man.  Its 
distrust  of  popular  rule  and  bold,  bitter 
contempt  of  democratic  opinions  led  to 
the  accusation  that  the  man  who  wrote  it 
was  behind  his  age,  and  no  longer  in  sym- 
pathy with  it. 

Some  of  his  adherents,  in  their  zeal  to 
prove  the  falseness  of  the  charge  that  in 
the  poem  were  the  cries  of  **  unprogressive 
dotage  ere  the  dotard  fell  asleep;  noises 
of  a  current  narrowing,  not  the  music  of  a 
deep,*^  advance  the  plea  that  it  is  his 
hero's  and  not  his  own  social  and  politi- 
cal faith  that  we  find  in  this  dramatic 
monologue,  so  robust,  vigorous,  and  bril- 
liant, in  spite  of  the  age  of  its  writer. 

The  poet  needs  no  such  defence,  for  it 
is  in  this  very  thing,  in  his  ability  to  feel 
and  express  the  conflict  of  a  sensitive 
mind  in  a  self-transforming,  self-consum- 
ing age  that  he  proves  his  nearness  to  the 
heart  of  his  present.  In  the  old  man's 
wavering,  vacillating  questioning,  in  his 
gray,  grim  despair  brightened  by  a  dim 
hope  in  the  future,  Tennyson  has  given  a 
poetic,  sympathetic  interpretation  of  some 
strongly  marked  phases  of  thought  in  the 
individual  and  national  life  of  his  time. 

The  dramatic  structure  of  the  poem 
makes  it  hard,  at  first,  to  trace  the  se- 
quence of  its  incidents,  to  enter  into  the 
mood  which  blends  the  moving  memories 
of  the  man's  individual  life  with  his  heart- 
breaking soul- weariness  of  the  world's 
Uf^  ^  be  feels  it    To  bim  ip  bi^  in(Jivi4- 


ual  and  personal  relations  life's  lesson, 
though  sad,  has  been  sweet  and  sound. 
From  his  wife, 

«She  with  all  the  charm  of  woman,  she  with  all  the 

breadth  of  man, 
strong  in  will  and  rich  in  wisdom,  Edith,  yet  so  lowly 

sweet, 
Woman  to  her  inmost  heart  and  woman  to  her  tender 

feet, 
Very  woman  of  very  woman,  nurse  of  ailing  body  and 

mind. 
She  that  Unlc'd  again  the  broken  chain  that  bound 

him  to  my  kind,  * 

he  has  learned  that  the  man's  love  is 
larger  and  deeper  than  the  boy's  fancy, 
and  the  life  of  his  rival,  who  strove  for 
sixty  widowed  years  to  help  his  homelier 
brother  men, 

*  Served  the  poor,  and   built  the  cottage,   raised   the 
school,  and  drain'd  the  fen,* 

has  given  him  a  reverence  for  honest 
worth  that  sweeps  away  the  boy's  resent- 
ment at  imagined  wrong. 

But  the  faith  he  had  built  on  his  larger 
cosmic  hopes  has  been  utterly  shattered. 
Man  and  Science,  through  which  man  was 
to  conquer  both  self  and  the  universe, 
have  failed  him.  The  cry  of  the  stunted, 
suffering  poor  coming  to  him  from  the 
dim  hovels  of  the  great  city's  slums  can- 
not be  hushed  by  bird  notes  or  warring 
cataracts.  Their  misery  forces  him  into 
a  realization  of  the  ugliness  and  evil  en- 
gendered by  the  heartless  competition 
and  strife  of  the  modem  industrial  world 
in  which  the  weak  and  helpless  are 
doomed  to  defeat. 

Free  Church,  free  speech,  free  press, 
the  great  ringing  watchwords  of  his  joy- 
ous youth,  have  been  attained,  but  to 
what  end?  Freedom  of  speech  ends  in 
the  babble  of  the  demagogue,  who  cares 
more  for  votes  than  for  truth,  more  for 
self  and  party  preservation  than  for  coun- 
try, more  for  private  gain  than  for  public 
good.  Freedom  of  belief  ends  in  doubt 
and  disbelief  of  all  that  tends  to  make 
men  higher,  holier,  happier;  and  the  free 
press  which  recognizes  no  sanctuary  of 
heart,  home,  or  conscience  is  doing  its  best 
to  charm  the  worst,  to  lower  the  rising 
race  of  man  till  he  questions — 

•Have  we  risen  from  out  the  beast,  then  back  into 
the  beast  again?* 

The  universal  suffrage  by  which  the 
common  sense  of  most  was  to  *hold  a 
fretful  realm  in  awe  till  the  kindly  earth 
should  slumber  lapped  in  universal  law  • 
has  placed  the  safety  and  honor  of  the 
empire  in  the  b^nds  of  the  ij^oraut  masses 
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ruled  by  unscrupulous  tonguesters,  and 
the  false  cry  of  equality  in  the  mouth  of 
agitators  tends  to  destroy  those  for  whom 
it  is  raised. 

*>  Squal  bom  ?    O  yes,  if  yonder  hill  be  level  with  the 

flat. 
Chann  us,  Orator,  till  the  I«ion  look  no  larger  than 

the  Cat, 
Till  the  Cat  thro*  that  mirage  of  overheated  language 

loom 
larger  than  the  Lion  —  Demos  end  in  working  its 

own  doom.* 

Yet  not  the  people,  so  much  as  their 
leaders,  does  he  blame,  for  among  the 
ploughmen  *here  and  there  a  cotter's 
babe  is  royal-born  by  right  divine,*^  and 
these  prove  themselves 

•  Sons  of  God,  and  kings  of  men  in  utter  nobleness  of 

mind, 
Tmthfnl,  trustful,  looking  upward  to  the  |>racticed 

hustings-liar; 
So  the  Higher  wields  the  I«ower,  while  the  I«ower  is 

the  Higher." 

Science  adding  to  his  material  comfort 
and  increasing  his  physical  powers  has 
failed  miserably  in  helping  man's  moral 
nature; — rather,  it  has  deadened  his  finer 
aspirations  and  caused  him  to  lose  the 
higher  qualities  of  heart  and  soul  in  a  heavy 
materialism.  It  has  reduced  the  world  to 
a  *  place  of  ether  and  atoms  with  no  room 
for  ghosts,*  ruled  by  a  large  impersonal 
process  which  in  itself  bears  no  relation 
to  human  happiness  or  human  woe.  Over- 
come by  the  vastness  of  nature  and  her 
indifference  to  the  single  life,  men  drift 
into  cynicism,  pessimism,  recklessness  of 
all  but  present  excitement,  and  the  soul  is 
killed  by  the  things  of  sense  and  time. 
The  demand  for  bare  realism  and  not 
•  beauty  in  literature  and  art,  of  expediency 
and  not  honesty  in  politics,  shows  the  lack 
of  high  social  or  moral  aim  in  the  time. 

•Authors  — essayist,  atheist,    novelist,    realist,   rhyme- 
ster, play  your  part, 
Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  Nature  with  the  living  hues 

of  Art. 
Rip  your  brothers'  vices  open,  strip  your  own  foul 

passions  bare; 
Down  with  Reticence,  down  with  Reverence,  forward 

—  naked  —  let  them  stare. 
Peed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  the  drainage 

of  your  sewer; 
Send  the  drain  into  the  fountain,  lest  the  stream  should 

issue  pure; 
Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the  troughs  of 

Zolaism,— 
Forward,  forward,  ay  and  backward,  downward  too 

into  the  abysm.* 

So  this  modern  Lear  storms  against  the 
pain  and  anguish,  the  poverty,  the  squalor, 
— the  heart  pangs  of  the  people, — against 
the  mockery  and  irony  of  Science  which 
shifts  without  lightening  the  burden  of 
human  care,  against  the  materialistic  the- 
ories which  would  rob  us  of  the  belief  that 
iQVQ  i3  immprtrt  in  Gpd  ^od  in  us,  and 


teach  us  that  we  are  summoned  out  of 
nothingness  only  to  return  there. 

A  poetic  exaggeration  of  revolt,  some 
might  call  it.  leading  him  into  the  false- 
hood of  extremes, — in  youth  too  bright  and 
hopeful  of  the  future,  in  age  too  dark  and 
despairing  of  the  present.  Perhaps  so, 
but  in  justice  to  him  we  must  admit  that 
he  is  not  the  only  one  who  can  see  things 
in  our  civilization  which  work  for  sin, 
shame,  danger,  and  evil,  and  he  does  hold 
out  to  us  a  faint  hope  for  the  future, 
though  that  hope  is  so  infinite  that  it  is 
akin  to  despair. 

In  evolution,  in  the  slow  process  of  in- 
exorable law  which  alters  not  for  man's 
despairing  heroisms  or  painful,  passionate 
protests  against  the  inevitable,  he  bids  us 
see  the  glimmer  of  the  dawn.  It  is  per- 
haps comforting  to  the  well-bred  man  of 
ease  to  know  that  nature,  in  thrusting 
aside  and  ignoring  the  claims  of  the  weak, 
is  guarding  the  interests  of  the  race  in  the 
future;  but  to  the  poet,  who  must  above 
all  things  be  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  human  hearts  around 
him,  the  great  light  to  be  kindled  in  the 
future  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  poor 
consolation  for  the  lives  sacrificed  every 
day  to  the  cruel,  modern  Juggernaut  of 
unbridled  competition,  strife,  and  greed. 

■  What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his 

youthful  joys, 
Tho*  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  forever  like  a 

b<^'s. 
Chaos,  Cosmos !  Cosmos,  Chaos  I  who  can  tell  how  all 

win  end?» 

More  than  he  are  sending  out  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Infinite.  Well  for  those  who, 
like  him,  trust  the  larger  hope  and  await 
the  answer  from  the  Christ  that  is  to  be, 
believing  that  the  shouts  and  babble  of 
the  bafSed  multitude,  the  physical  pain 
and  agony  of  the  poor,  the  soul-weariness, 
the  ennui  of  the  rich,  are  merely  part  of 
the  turmoil  that  precedes  a  new  birth. 
Meanwhile,  such  a  poem  as  ^Locksley 
Hall  Sixty  Years  After  >*  puts  into  concrete 
form  the  many  complex  instincts  and 
ideas  of  the  people  which  produced  it,  and 
if  it  is  sad  and  sombre,  it  is  because  there 
is  *^  a  gfrief  in  things  as  they  are,  in  man  as 
he  has  come  to  be,*^  from  which  the  poet 
cannot  escape,  and  his  best  defence  may 
be  found  in  the  words  of  a  woman-poet, 

*  Forgive  me.    Some  women  bear  children  in  strength 
And  bite  back  the  cry  of  their  pain  in  self-scorn, 
But  the  birth  pang  of  nations  will  wring  us  at  length 
Into  wail  such  as  this :  and  we  sit  on  forlorn 
When  the  man  child  is  bom.* 

Irene;  C,  Byrnb. 
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IN  1895  Professor  Boyesen  wrote:  ^^The 
last  Norwegian  novelist  who  is  in  the 
Parisian  sense  arrivS  is  Jonas  Lie. 
The  ^ Figaro^  has  occupied  itself  with 
him  of  late ;  and  before  long,  I  venture  to 
predict,  London  and  New  York  will  also 
have  discovered  him.*  Professor  Boye- 
sen's  prophecy  has  come  true,  iti  a  sense ; 
while  London  and  New  York  have,  with 
France,  awakened  to  the  fact  of  Lie's  ex- 
istence, the  discovery  has  been  limited  to 
the  comparatively  few  literati  who  are  en 
rapport  with  the  foreign  writers  whose 
fame  has  not  yet  over-reached  local 
boundaries. 

Lie's  place  in  Norwegian  literature  is 
distinct;. he  is  her  sailor  poet  and  novel- 
ist. As  Bjdrhson  paid  tribute  to  her  fjords 
and  mountains,  and  Ibsen  .is  identified 
with  her  social  and  political  probleilis* 
Lie  tunes  his  lyre  to  the  melody  of  the 
sea,  and  all  that  he  writes  is  redolent  of 
salt-breezes.  Jonas  Lauritz  Lie  was  born 
at  Eker,  in  the  south  of  Norway,  June  11, 
1833.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  a 
,  manner  not  at  all  to  his  credit ;  the  Fin- 
nish element  in  his  nature  grew  and 
waxed  strong,  and  led  young  Jonas  into 
divers  indiscretions.  ^^  Throughout  his 
boyhood  he  struggled  rather  ineffectually 
against  his  Hyde,  who  made  him  kill  roost- 
ers, buy  cakes  on  credit,  go  on  forbidden 
expeditions  by  land  and  sea,  and  shame- 
fully neglect  his  lessons.  Accordingly  he 
made  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  rod, 
and  was  regarded  as  well-nigh  incorri- 
gible.» 

Lie's  youth  was  spent  on  the  island  of 
Tromso,  a  picturesque  place  alive  with 
the  spirit  of  maritime  commerce  and  full 
of  wild  and  beautiful  scenery.  In  <<The 
Visionary, »  Lie  has  graphically  described 
the  heroic  grandeur  of  his  country.  It 
reveals,  too,  his  intense  sympathy  with 
nature,  and  the  vividness  with  which  her 
moods  and  coloring  are  impressed  upon 
his  heart  and  mind : 

«In  Nordland  all  natural  phenomena  are 
intense,  and  appear  in  colossal  contrast.  There 
is  an  endless,  stony-gray  desert  as  in  primeval 
times,  before  men  dwelt  there ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  this  are  also  natural  riches.  There  is  sun 
and  glory  of  summer,  the  day  of  which  is  not 


only  twelve  hours,  but  lasts  continuously  day 
and  night  for  three  months — a  warm,  bright, 
fragrance-laden  summer,  with  an  infinite  wealth 
of  color  and  changing  beauty.  Distances  of 
seventy  to  eighty  miles  across  the  mirror  of  the 
sea  approach,  as  it  were,  within  earshot.  The 
mountains  clothe  themselves  to  their  top  with 
greenish-brown  grass,  and  in  the  glens  and  ra- 
vines the  little  birches  join  hands  for  play,  like 
white,  sixteen-year-old  girls;  while  the  fra- 
grance of  the  strawberry  and  raspberry  fills  the 
air  as  nowhere  else ;  and  the  day  is  so  hot  that 
you  feel  a  need  to  bathe  yourself  in  the  sun- 
steeped,  plashing  sea,  wondrously  clear  to  the 
very  bottom.  *> 

As  a  flower  turns  its  face  to  the  sunlight, 
Jonas  Lie's  nature  responded  to  the  beau- 
ties of  mother  nature  about  him,  and  in 
its  unfolding  and  developing  outgrew 
many  of  the  crudities  of  his  Finnish  pro- 
clivities. In  his  first  desire  to  work,  the 
delicate  and  skilful  art  of  Cellini  appealed 
to  him.  His  father,  Mons.  Lie,  opposed 
this  idea,  and,  thwarted  there,  Jonas 
turned  to  the  sea — the  sailor  within  him 
awoke.  He  went  to  the  naval  academy 
at  Frederiksvaern,  only  to  be  dismissed 
on  account  of  his  weak  eye-sight.  A  pre^ 
paratory  course  at  the  Heftberg  Gym- 
nasium, Christiania,  was  his  next  step, 
and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  Lie  managed 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  University. 
There  he  won  the  friendship  of  Ibsen  and 
Bjornson,  his  classmates,  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  latter.  Lie  gives  us  a  vivid  glimpse 
of  the  inner  man  at  this  embryo  time  of 
his  life. 

<<  I  was  going  about  there  in  Christiania  as  a 
young  student,  undeveloped,  dim  and  unclear 
— a  kind  of  poetic  visionary,  a  Nordland  twi- 
light nature — which  after  a  fashion  espied 
what  was  abroad  in  the  age,  but  indistinctly  in 
the  dusk,  as  through  a  water  telescope — when 
I  met  a  young,  clear,  full-bom  force,  pregnant 
with  the  nation's  new  day,  the  blue  steel-flash 
of  determination  in  his  eyes  and  the  happily- 
found  national  form  —  pugnacious  to  the  very 
point  of  his  pen.  I  gazed  and  stared,  fasci- 
nated, and  took  this  new  thing  aboard  along 
the  whole  gfunwale.  Here,  I  felt,  were  definite 
forms,  no  mere  dusk  and  fantastic  base  —  some- 
thing to  fashion  into  poetry.  .  .  .  From  the 
first  hour  you  knew  how  to  look  into  this  strange 
twilight  of  mine,  and  you  espied  flashes  of  the 
aurora  there  when  no  one  else  did,  like  the  true 
and  faithful  friend  you  are.  >^ 
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In  this  bit  of  autobiographical  insight, 
we  gain,  not  only  a  better  and  clearer 
knowledge  of  Lie,  but  recognize  that  char- 
acteristic generosity  and  intellectual  sym- 
patica  of  Bjornson. 

From  the  University,  where  Lie  studied 
jurisprudence,  he  went  to  Kongsvinger, 
became  splendidly  successful,  and  was 
among  the  representative  social  as  well 
as  business  people  of  the  place.  Then 
came  the  financial  crisis  of  1867-68.  Lie's 
fortune  was  one  of  the  many  swept  away 
upon  the  current  of  this  disaster.  He 
went  with  his  family  to  Christiania  and 
started  to  earn  enough  by  his  pen  not 
only  to  support  himself,  his  worthy 
Thorn asine  and  their  children,  but  to  pay 
his  debts  —  a  worthy  but  herculean  task 
which  he  soon  realized  was  an  impossible 
one. 

During  the  Christmas  festivities,  the 
publisher  Gyldendal  of  Christiania,  pub- 
lished Lie's  first  novel,  ^<  The  Visionary.* 
It  was  an  immediate  success.  The  Gov- 
ernment, in  recognition  of  his  talent, 
made  it  possible  for  Lie  to  travel  abroad 
and  acquire  a  cosmopolitan  culture,  which 
he  did,  going  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren to  Rome.  There  he  wrote  a  little 
volume  of  <<  Sketches  from  Norway  »  and 
a  novel,  « The  Barque  Future. »  They 
were  both  disappointments.  Not  that 
they  lacked  merit,  for  each  one  had  a 
marked  individuality  and  was  graced 
with  many  of  the  author's  charming  char- 
acteristics. The  reason  was  this:  Lie 
found  himself  in  that  difficult  and  not  un- 
frequent  position  of  the  writer  who,  win- 
ning fame  through  the  result  of  one 
inspiration,  establishes  thereby  a  reputa- 
tion which  he  finds  hard,  and  in  tome 
instances  impossible,  to  live  up  tA  In 
the  *  Visionary »  Lie  put  all  tha tt  was 
deepest,  sweetest,  and  strongest  i^  his 
nature.  It  was  the  perfect  and  spontane- 
ous expression  of  his  genius.  His  spirit, 
poised  in  its  first  flight  upon  the  summits 
of  Pamassas.  caught  the  melody  of  the 
Muse.  «The  Visionary »  is  its  outward 
form. 

Realizing  his  failure.  Lie  waited  two 
years  before  trusting  himself  to  offer 
another  volume  to  his  disappointed  read- 
ers ;  undoubtedly  those  years  were  put  to 
good  account.  Lie  gathered  his  forces, 
and  equipped  with  determination,  en- 
thusiasm, and  renewed  strength,  he  wrote 
•The  Pilot  and  His  Wife,»  one  of  the 
truest  most  beautiful,  and  vital  romances 


of  the  time.  It  deals  with  fisher-folk, — 
the  marriage  of  the  pilot  Salve  Christenseii 
to  Elizabeth  Rakley.  Lie  touches  upon 
woman's  rights,  the  necessity  of  her 
maintaining  her  individuality  in  marriage, 
and  the  disastrous  effects  of  allowing  it  to 
become  submerged  in  that  of  her  husband. 

Once  more  successful,  his  spirits  re- 
vived. The  world  applauded,  the  Norwe- 
gian Storthing  conferred  upon  him  the 
poet's  annual  salary,  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  Lie  used  his  pen  boldly.  But, 
alas !  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor, 
and  in  the  glow  of  his  newly  earned  suc- 
cess, he  wrote  carelessly  and  again  failed 
in  « Faustina  Strozzi.»  « Thomas  Ross.» 
and  <<Adam  Schrader.» 

In  his  essays  On  Scandinavian  literature 
Professor  Boyesen  makes  several  happy 
allusions  to  comparative  instances  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Speaking  of  the  fail- 
ures of  Lie,  he  likens  him  to  Keats  who 
said :  **  In  ^  Endymion  *  I  leaped  headlong 
into  the  sea  and  therefore  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  soundings,  the 
quicksands,  and  the  rocks,  than  if  I  had 
staid  upon  the  green  shore,  took  tea  and 
comfortable  advice.  I  was  never  afraid 
of  failure  —  than  not  be  among  the  great- 
est. >*  Jonas  Lie,  spurred  on  by  the  pas- 
sionate desire  to  succeed,  plunged  into  the 
sea  of  adverse  criticism,  swam  bravely  past 
its  shoals,  its  quicksands,  and  emerged 
strengthened  for  his  next  effort,  *^  Rut- 
land, *>  one  of  the  most  charming  sea  stories 
in  Norwegian  literature.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  « Press  On,»  «The  Life  Pris- 
oner,»  «A  Maelstrom,  *>  «  Eight  Stories, » 
*^  Married  Life.*  «  Maisa  Jones,*  and  <<  Evil 
Powers,*  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  *The  Life  Prisoner,*  were  gt-eat  suc- 
cesses and  lifted  Lie  to  Parnassian  heights, 
to  abide  there. 

The  greater  part  of  Jonas  Lie's  life  has 
been  spent  abroad.  Like  Ibsen,  he  gave 
his  presence  to  Italy  and  Germany,  but, 
unlike  Ibsen,  his  heart  was  ever  in  his 
home,  and  Norway  held  him  as  it  did 
Bjornson,  with  a  deep  and  tender  love. 
In  1893,  Lie  left  the  continent  and  went  to 
Norway,  where  he  was  received  with  na- 
tional ovations. 

There  is  a  certain  happy  pathos  in  this 
** return  of  the  native,*  in  the  thought  of 
these  two  old  men,  Ibsen  and  Lie,  obey- 
ing the  heart-longing  which  had  been  put 
aside  during  the  busy  youthful  days. 
Now,  in  the  twilight  of  their  lives,  the  in- 
evitable cry  for  home  fills  their  hearts  and 
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will  not  be  gainsaid.  It  lays  a  hashed 
benediction  upon  the  echoes  of  those 
world-strains,  whose  triumphant  melo- 
dies have  become  blended  into  the  requies- 
cat  in  pace  of  old  age. 

To  understand  clearly  Greorge  Brandes's 
attitude  towards  and  his  place  in  the  lit- 
erary movement  of  the  19th  century,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  that  great 
exodus  of  ideas,  authorities,  and  beliefs, 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century, 
found  its  strongest  impetus  in  France. 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand  — 
the  one  gone  down  to  posterity  as  the  bos 
bleu  whose  egotism  found  supreme  expres- 
sion in  *  Corinne,*  and  the  pet  aversion  of 
Napoleon;  the  other  as  an  aesthetic  dev- 
otee and  the  author  of  ^^Atala^^ — were 
in  reality  of  much  more  serious  impor- 
tance. The  old  aristocracy.  Classicism, 
passing  away,  we  find  in  its  place  the  re- 
public of  letters.  Romanticism,  with  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand  at  its 
head.  Hugo,  George  Sand,  Alfred  de 
M asset,  Laconte  de  Lisle,  Flaubert,  Lam- 
artine,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  are  among  its 
exponents.  The  profound  significance  of 
these  two  words.  Classicism  and  Romanti- 
cism, is  such  that  all  literature  is  divided 
and  classified  by  them.  Of  their  relative 
meanings,  Standhal's  definition  is:  << Ro- 
manticism is  the  art  of  presenting  to  peo- 
ple the  literary  works  which,  in  the  actual 
state  of  their  habits  and  beliefs,  are  capa- 
ble of  giving  them  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure;  Classicism,  on  the  contrary,  of 
presenting  them  with  that  which  gave 
the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  their 
grandfathers.*^ 

The  classic  school,  founded  by  the  Plei- 
ade  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century, 
pronounced  its  dicta  upon  the  principles 
of  art  and  literature  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  political  quietus  of  the 
17th  century  lulled  Bossuet  and  Descartes 
into  the  placidities  of  local  (local  in  the 
sense  of  time)  inanities.  The  history  of 
the  century  is  but  a  clumsy  attempt  to 
reproduce  primitive  antiquity.  People 
wrote,  looking  backwards.  Homer  and 
Socrates  were  their  censors,  antiquity 
their  prototype.  Yet,  in  their  zeal  for  an- 
tique forms,  they  failed  to  grasp  the  true 
spirit  of  the  epopee;  artificiality  and  a 
certain  deadness  mark  their  creations. 

The  eighteenth  century  finds  Classicism 
in  its  flower.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  however,  the  spirit  of  progression 


and  modernity  paved  the  way  for  that 
awakening  with  which  Jean-Jacques  Rous- 
seau. Andre  Chenier.  Diderot,  and  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint-Pierre  are  identified. 
Rousseau,  the  passionate  child  of  nature, 
thrust  from  him  the  artificial  convention- 
alities of  a  society,  of  which  he  knew  just 
enough  to  decry  vehemently;  Chenier 
sang  of  a  love  which  has  no  part  in  im- 
mortality, but  notwithstanding  its  sensual 
interpretation,  thrills  with  an  awakened 
energy  and  a  quickened  sense  of  life 
which  redeem  it.  *  Nature  blooms  and 
grows  radiant  in  his  verse:  the  spring 
makes  merry;  the  woods  vibrate;  the 
silver-footed  brook  rolls  on  its  pure,  agile 
stream.**  Diderot,  «  chief  of  the  Natural- 
istic school,**  endeavored  to  instil  the 
spirit  of  nature  into  a  drama,  grown  cold 
and  Uf  eless  in  the  arms  of  Classicism ;  and 
Saint-Pierre  brought  his  lovers  together 
in  a  graceful,  idyllic  manner,  singing  their 
praises  in  a  less  passionate  strain  than 
either  Rousseau  or  Ch6nier,  but  with  all 
of  their  poetry.  Thus  literary  France 
gradually  cut  loose  from  her  classic  moor- 
ings (nautically  speaking),  and  swept  along 
the  current  by  her  young  enthusiastics 
found  herself  plunged  into  the  open  sea 
of  Romanticism,  her  sails  unreefed.  her 
prow  springing  freely  to  meet  the  untried 
waves. 

The  history  of  Romanticism  in  Denmark 
is  a  short  one.  It  had  its  beginning  in 
1802,  when  its  initiator.  Oehlenschlager, 
was  in  his  twenty-third  year.  During  the 
winter  of  1802  a  young  Norwegian,  Henrik 
Steffens.  came  to  Copenhagen,  and  gave 
there  a  course  of  lectures  on  art,  litera- 
ture, and  philosophy.  Steffens  was  fresh 
from  the  Romanticists'  school  in  Ger- 
many—  the  school  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Fitche.  Oehlenschlager,  whose  gen- 
ius was  at  that  time  like  a  ^<  bud  ready  to 
burst  open  with  the  first  hour  of  sunlight,* 
was  an  eager  enthusiast,  devoted  to  Stef- 
fens and  his  gospel.  His  mind  instantly 
flowered  under  the  sunlight  of  this  new 
spirit.  After  a  conversation  with  Steffens, 
which  lasted  from  eleven  o'clock  one 
morning  until  three  o'clock  the  next,  the 
Dane  rushed  off  to  his  lodgings  and  there 
composed  ^*The  Golden  Horns,*  which 
was  the  corner-stone  of  Danish  Romanti- 
cism. 

Sixty-four  years  later  occurred  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  war,  which  resulted 
in  the  political  and  intellectual  stagnation 
pf    Denmark  — ^    quietus,   l^ting^    until 
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George  Brandes,  not  without  much  pain 
and  effort,  tore  down  the  great  self-im- 
posed wall  which  she  had  raised  between 
her  own  small  domain  and  the  progres- 
sive and  vital  world  without.  Denmark 
emerged  from  her  isolated  position  and 


Dr.  Georob  Brandes 

became  once  more  a  part  of  Europe.     Of 
this  work,  Professor  Boyesen  says : 

« The  sififnificance  of  Dr.  Brandes's  literary 
activity,  which  has  now  (1895)  extended  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  can  hardly  be  estimated 
from  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Danish 
horizon  was,  twenty  years  ago,  hedged  in  on 
all  sides  by  a  palriotic  prejudice  which  allowed 
few  foreign  ideas  to  enter.  ...  It  seemed 
for  a  while  as  if  the  war  had  cut  down  the  in- 
tellectual territory  of  the  Danes  even  more  than 
it  had  curtailed  their '  material  area.  They 
cultivated  their  little  domestic  virtues,  talked 
enthusiastic  nonsense  on  festive  occasions,  in- 
dulged in  vain  hopes  of  recovering  their  lost 
provinces,  but  rarely  allowed  their  political 
reverses  to  interfere  with  their  amusements. 
They  let  the  world  roar  on  past  their  gates, 
without  troubling  themselves  much  as  to  what 
Interested  or  agitated  it» 


Said  Chateaubriand  of  his  times:  ^I 
found  myself  between  two  ages  and  at 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers.  Plunging 
into  their  troubled  waters,  I  regretfully 
left  behind  the  ancient  strand  where  I 
was  bom,  and  full  of  hope,  swam  toward 
the  unknown  shore,  where  the  new  gener- 
ation were  about  to  land.*  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  regret  upon  leaving  the 
past  ways,  these  words  might  have  been 
uttered  by  George  Brandes.  When  the 
time  came  for  him  to  take  part  in  the  lit- 
erary activity  of  the  world,  he  found  him- 
self upon  the  shifting  sands  of  transition. 
The  old  faiths  were  giving  way  to  the 
new,  the  world  at  large  was  undergoing  a 
revolution  of  thought  and  spirit.  Seeing 
and  keenly  realizing  this  world-change, 
Brandes  turned  with  dismay  to  the  iso- 
lated and  deadened  condition  of  his  own 
country.  That  intense  life,  pulsing  and 
throbbing  at  her  very  shores,  left  her  un- 
changed. It  was  the  supreme  moment 
for  this  cosmopolitan  spirit,  an  autochthon 
by  birth,  yet  an  alien  in  heart  and  mind, 
to  take  up  the  thread,  severed  upon  the 
rampart  of  Danewirk,  and  bring  Den- 
mark once  more  into  vital  connection 
with  the  European  powers.  This  was  no 
easy  task:  she  proved  an  ungrateful  and 
reluctant  pupil,  and  only  after  years  of 
exile  could  Brandes  take  home  that  gospel 
which  proved  the  elixir  of  life  to  a  nation 
all  but  exhausted  of  her  intellectual  and 
political  life-blood. 

George  Morris  Cohen  Brandes  was  bom 
February  4,  1842,  in  Copenhagen.  At 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
University,  and  during  a  brilliant  career 
there  won  the  gold  medal  by  his  essay  on 
*  Fatalism  among  the  Ancients,*  and 
passed,  with  high  honors,  the  examination 
for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy.  That  the 
special  needs  of  Brandes's  nature,  how- 
ever, chafed  against  the  rather  narrowing 
policy  and  spirit  of  the  University  is  seen 
in  these  words,  which  occur  in  his  mono- 
graph on  John  Stuart  Mill : 

«My  university  education  in  Copenhagen 
had  been  an  abstract  metaphysical  one;  the 
professors  of  philosophy  of  the  institution  were 
men  who,  although  mutually  opposed  to  one 
another  and  supposed  to  be  advocates  of  dia- 
metrically opposite  standpoints,  in  all  essentials 
bore  the  impress  of  the  same  school.  .  .  They 
had  finally,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  at -that  time,  become  <  emancipated  from 
Hegel, >  which,  however,  must  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  admit  of  Hegel's  still  remaining  first  and 
last  in  their  mental  sphere.  .  .  We  were  taught 
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to  consider  his  errors  more  precious  than  the 
truths  of  other  thinkers,  since  truth  could  only 
be  attained,  as  was  shown  by  the  examples  of 
our  worthy  professors,  by  creeping  through  the 
loop-hole  of  some  error  of  Hegel.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  notwithstanding  its 
otherwise  by  no  means  too  friendly  sentiments 
towards  Germany,  held  it  as  an  incontestable 
fact  that  modem  philosophy  was  a  Grerman,  as 
ancient  philosophy  had  been  a  Grecian,  science. 
The  existence  of  English  empiricism  and  of 
French  positivism  was  not  recognized  at  the 
University ;  of  English  philosophy,  in  especial, 
we  only  heard  as  of  a  system  that  had  long 
since  been  overthrown,  and  whose  death-blow 
had  been  dealt  to  it  by  Kant.  It  had  only  been 
possible  for  me,  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  will, 
to  tear  myself  free  as  best  I  could  from  the 
bonds  of  the  school  prevailing  in  Denmark,  and 
at  the  period  when  I  met  Stuart  Mill  I  was  still 
wavering  between  the  speculative  and  the  pos- 
itive tendency. » 

The  poet  Hauch,  then  professor  of 
aesthetics  at  the  University,  realized 
Brandes's  unusnal  ability,  and  desired  to 
make  him  his  successor.  Brandes  studied 
jurisprudence  for  a  while,  and  then 
travelled  on  the  continent  for  six  years, 
returning  to  Copenhagen  in  1872  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  modem  literature. 
During  these  years  of  travel  Brandes  wrote 
four  books — <^The  Dualism  in  Our  Most 
Recent  Philosophy.*  «jEsthetic  Studies. 
Criticisms  and  Portraits, »  and  ®  French 
-Esthetics  at  the  Present  Day,*  and  trans- 
lated Stuart  Mill's  «  On  the  Subjection  of 
Women.*  He  formed  friendships  with 
Mill,  Taine,  and  Ernest  Renan,  became 
a  splendid  linguist,  and  under  the  broaden- 
ing influences  of  travel  and  constant  inter- 
course with  new  minds  and  ideas  de- 
veloped that  splendid  Catholicism  which 
is  the  predominating  element  in  all  he 
writes. 

Before  discussing  the  individual  motif 
and  value  of  Brandes's  works,  let  us  un- 
derstand clearly  his  domain  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  Comparatively  speaking, 
Danish  literature  is  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket;  the  names  of  Oehlenschlager, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  Brandes, 
stand  out  from  the  lesser  group  of  satel- 
lites with  a  glow  which  has  penetrated 
far  beyond  the  border-lines  of  Denmark, 
while  the  faint  rays  of  the  latter  have 
been  all  but  obliterated  by  their  greater 
glory.  Oehlenschlager  and  Andersen 
have  passed  away,  so  that  the  third  mem- 
ber of  this  literary  triumvirate  demands 
our  serious  and  exclusive  attention. 

Brandes  is  a  critic  — one  of  the  most 


brilliant,  intellectual,  and  discriminating 
critics  of  the  century.  The  great  secret 
of  his  success  —  apart  from  the  genius 
which  is  inborn  —  is  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject.  In  all  that  he 
approaches  there  is  that  absolute  fearless^ 
ness,  that  sweeping,  forceful  manner 
which  says  **  there  is  no  timidity  in  my 
heart,  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  have 
studied  you  from  all  points,  I  know  your 
weaknesses  and  your  strength,  I  have 
sounded  you  and  now  I  am  going  to  judge 
you!*  It  is  the  spirit  which  won  for 
Aristotle  the  tribute  of  Dante :  ^^  He  is  the 
master  of  those  who  know.* 

In  tracing  Brandes's  literary  develop- 
ment, the  grace,  poetry,  strength,  and 
special  power  of  his  mind  are  best  under- 
stood by  studying  his  works  in  the  natural 
order  in  which  they  appeared.  His  first 
publication,  <*The  Dualism  in  Our  Most 
Recent  Philosophy*  (1866),  reveals  at  once 
the  combative  and  aggressive  spirit  so 
characteristic  of  him.  The  delicate  and 
vital  question  of  science  versus  tbeolognr 
requires  both  skill  and  courage  in  the 
handling.  The  experience  of  nearly  nine- 
teen hundred  years  has  failed  to  reconcile 
these  two  forces.  Let  us  remark  just 
here,  however,  that  theology  is  no  longer 
what  it  was.  Under  the  stress  of  moder- 
nity, when  things,  meanings,  and  their  at- 
tendant words,  are  undergoing  a  grand 
simplification,  theology  wears  no  longer 
the  garb  of  religion,  because  religion  is 
becoming  so  splendidly  unorthodox  that 
the  narrow  and  prescribed  meaning  of  the 
word  theology  is  entirely  unfitted  to  em- 
body it.  When  Dr.  Brandes's  book  ap- 
peared, it  aroused  immediate  opposition 
in  orthodox  Denmark.  The  subject  was 
too  bold ;  it  had  an  agitating  effect  not  at 
all  to  the  liking  of  those  peace-loving, 
conservative  individuals,  whose  chronic 
laziness  filled  their  travelled  young  critic 
with  disgust. 

In  the  three  following  works,  Brandes 
leaves  the  rugged  plains  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation for  the  more  pleasing  fields  of 
aesthetics  and  literary  criticism.  In  this 
he  excels :  a  delicate  mind,  finely  poised 
and  sensitive  to  subtle  shades  of  meaning, 
naturally  seeks  the  harmonious  and  beau- 
tiful rather  than  the  stern  and  unyielding. 
While  the  irrefragability  of  scientific  laws 
appeals  to  man's  intellect  —  to  the  Comte 
within  him — the  dualism  of  his  nature 
demands  as  well  that  softer  and  more  ex- 
pan^^ive  element,  susceptible  of  change, 
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which  in  aft  and  literature  responds  to 
the  name  aesthetics.  It  is  the  feininine 
quality  in  the  psychical. 

Brandes,  in  his  skilful  handling  of  words, 
his  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  expres- 
sion, and  his  extreme  sensitiveness  to  fine 
and  delicate  shading,  presents  a  work  of 
great  charm — a  charm  whose  poetic 
grace  has  all  the  sentiment,  with  none  of 
the  sentimentality,  and  remains  sustained 
and  vigorous  throughout  by  the  under- 
current of  a  strong  and  exact  intellectu- 
ality. In  his  imaginative  flights  he  is 
picturesque  and  always  the  rhetorician. 

Another  result  of  his  residence  in  France 
and  Germany  was  a  volume  on  ^*  Eminent 
Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. »  This 
was  written  in  German,  and  in  the  pref- 
ace the  author  remarks  that  *  he  owes  a 
heavy  debt  to  the  poetry,  the  philosophy, 
and  the  systematic  aesthetics  of  Ger- 
many. This  reference  to  his  debt  to 
German  influence  recalls  another  charac- 
teristic of  Brandes — his  extreme  recep- 
tivity to  new  and  foreign  ideas.  Speaking 
of  his  intimate  comprehension  of  French 
thought  and  expression.  Professor  Boye- 
sen  accounts  for  it  by  remarking  that 
Brandes  ^  had  an  intellectual  bias  in  favor 
of  everything  French.*  In  this  dual  com- 
parison we  thus  see  the  Danish  critic's 
cosmopolitanism,  which,  « under  the  cor- 
rective force  of  friction  with  other  minds, '^ 
embraced  all  things  and  assimilated  that 
which  was  necessary. 

These  monographs  are  analytical  criti- 
cisms. Brandes  approaches  and  judges 
his  subjects  in  very  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  Sainte-Beuve.  He  carries  his 
art  to  a  science.  The  first  monograph 
is  on  Paul  Heyse,  a  writer  as  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  nature  as 
Rousseau,  but  with  none  of  the  latter's 
immorality.  ®  Nature  is  his  starting-point 
and  his  flnal  goal,  the  source  of  his  poetry 
and  its  last  word,  his  one  and  all,  his  con- 
solation, his  creed.*  Brandes  quotes  his 
author  here  and  there,  selecting  those 
lines  which  best  reveal  the  writer,  and 
accompanies  them  with  his  own  clear  and 
pithy  criticisms.  Of  Renan,  Mill,  Ibsen, 
Bjornson,  and  Paludan-Muller,  Brandes 
writes  from  personal  knowledge.  This, 
naturally,  gives  an  additional  charm  to 
bis  work.  Of  his  meeting  wth  John  Stuart 
Mill,  he  says : 

*  <<One  day  in  July,  1870,  as  I  was  pacing  the 
floor  of  my  room  in  Paris  with  a  book  in  my 
band,  I  heard  a  modest  knock  at  the  door.    The 


cjockmaker.  thought  I.  .  .  ,  I  opened  the 
door.  Without,  there  stood  a  tall,  thin,  elderly 
man.  in  a  rather  long  black  frock-coat  buttoned 
about  the  waist  <Walk  in!>  said  I.  and  re- 
sumed my  book  without  bestowing  further 
scrutiny  upon  him.  But  the  man  stood  still, 
raised  his  hat.  and  questioningly  mentioned 
my  name.  ^That  is  my  name.>  I  replied,  and 
before  I  could  ask  any  question  in  return,  I 
hear4  uttered  in  a  subdued  voice,  the  words.  <I 
am  Stuart  Mill.>  Had  the  gentleman  intro- 
duced himself  as  the  king  of  Portugal,  I  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  astonished. »  They 
immediately  plunged  into  such  a  conversation 
as  one  would  expect  of  two  such  men — the 
isms,  what  Mill  had  written,  what  Brandes  had 
written,  what  Brandes  doubted,  and  what  Mill 
could  offer  as  a  solution  —  but  chiefly  of  that 
great  subject  so  near  the  Englishman's  heart — 
his  wife.  A  week  later  Brandes  visited  Mill  at 
the  latter^s  country-place  at  Blackheath,  near 
London.  Undoubtedly,  the  influence  of  the 
English  political  economist  was  stronger  than 
that  of  any  other  of  George  Brandes's  contem- 
poraries. He  speaks  of  the  entrance  to  Mill's 
place  as  « that  little  wicket-gate  before  which  I 
have  never  stood  without  a  feeling  of » joyous 
expectation,  and  which  I  have  never  closed  be- 
hind me  without  a  sense  of  having  been  intel- 
lectually enriched. » 

Brandes  was  now  only  twenty-nine  years 
old,  but  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  un- 
usual brilliancy  was  established.  The 
literatures  of  the  ancients,  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Scandinavia,  were  at  his  fin- 
ger-ends. He  had  travelled,  was  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  not  a  few  of  the  repre- 
sentative literati  of  the  day,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  polish  and  culture  which  only 
contact  with  the  outside  world  qf  people 
and  things  gives,  and  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen to  begin  his  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity. For  the  six  following  years, 
Brandes,  we  may  fairly  say,  educated 
Denmark.  He  lectured  upon  vital  and 
fascinating  subjects,  and  every  lecture 
was  a  masterpiece.  He  accomplished  for 
Denmark  and  the  outer  world  what  Rous- 
seau, a  century  before,  accomplished  fot 
France  and  England  —  brought  tljem  into 
intellectual  affinity.  <*He  undertook  to 
put  Ijis  people  en  rapport  with  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  open  new  avenues  foi 
the  influx  of  new  thought,  to  take  the 
place  of  those  that  had  been  closed.'' 
These  lectures  however  which,  in  their 
published  form,  are  his  finest  and  most 
important  work  and  had  won  him  inter- 
national fame  as  a  critic,  were  the  cause 
of  a  six  years'  exile  to  the  continent. 
«  We  have  seen  that  he  interpreted  to  his 
countrymen  the  significance  of  the  literary 
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and  social  movements  both  in  England 
and  France.  But  a  self-satisfied  and  vir- 
tuous little  nation  which  regards  its  re- 
moteness from  the  great  world  as  a  matter 
of  congratulation  is  not  apt  to  receive  with 
favor  such  a  champion  of  alien  ideas. 
When  Dr.  Brandes  introduced  them  to 
modern  realism,  agnosticism,  and  posi- 
tivism, they  thanked  God  that  none 
of  these  dreadful  isms  were  indigenous 
with  them  and  were  disposed  to  take 
Dr.  Brandes  to  task  for  disturbing  their 
idyllic,  orthodox  peace  by  the  promul- 
gation of  such  dangerous  heresies.*^  The 
antagonism  became  so  intense,  and  the 
feeling  towards  Brandes  so  bitter,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Denmark. 

We  next  find  Brandes  (1877)  in  Berlin, 
continuing  his  literary  work  with  his 
usual  energy,  contributing  to  the  leading 
German  magazines,  whose  broad  and  im- 
partial policy  gave  him  that  absolute  free- 
dom of  expression  so  necessary  to  original 
and  progressive  thinkers.  During  that 
time  Brandes  took  unto  himself  a  German 
wife,  and  has,  according  to  one  of  his 
English  friends,  ^*  a  charming  little  daugh- 
ter.'^ He  wrote  there  his  volumes  on 
Lassalle.  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  and  Disraeli. 

Denmark  meantime  had  gradually  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  Brandes  had  been  in 
the  right  and  she  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
in  upholding  her  <<  individuality, »  her 
*  conservative  rights.®  she  had  been  guilty 
of  a  narrowness  which  was  much  to  her 
hurt  and  not  at  all  to  her  good.  His 
friends,  therefore,  taking  advantage  of 
this  realization,  invited  Brandes  to  come 
back,  guaranteeing  him  an  annual  income 
of  a  thousand  dollars,  on  the  single  condi- 
tion that  he  would  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures yearly  at  the  University. 

Dr.  Brandes  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion. His  welcome  and  the  enthusiastic 
attendance  at  the  lectures  verified  at  once 
the  long-hoped-for  emancipation  of  Den- 
mark. That  Brandes  was  no  dilettante, 
but  seized  upon  the  vital  things  in  life  and 
literature,  the  following  paragraph  from 
^  Main  Literary  Currents  **  will  show : 

« It  follows  from  my  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  literature  to  life  that  the  history  of  liter- 
ature I  teach  is  not  a  history  of  literature  for 
the  drawing-room.  I  seize  hold  of  actual  life 
with  all  the  strength  I  may,  and  show  how  the 
feelings  that  find  their  expression  in  literature 
spring  up  in  the  human  heart.  Now  the  human 
heart  is  no  stagnant  pool  or  idyllic  woodland 
lake.  It  is  an  ocean  with  submarine  vegetation 


and  frightful  inhabitants.  The  literary  history 
and  the  poetry  of  the  drawing-room  see  in  the 
life  of  man  a  salon,  a  decorated  baU-room,  the 
men  and  the  furnishings  polished  alike,  in 
which  no  dark  corners  escape  illumination.  Let 
him  who  will  look  at  matters  from  this  point  of 
view;  but  it  is  no  affair  of  mine.^^ 

Among  Dr.  Brandes's  miscellaneous  es- 
says are  ^  Men  of  the  Modern  Awakening,* 
^Danish  Personalities.  **  *  Foreign  Parts 
and  Personalities,*  «  Danish  Poets,®  « Im- 
pressions of  Russia,*  and  *  Impressions  of 
Poland.  *  His  chapters  on  Russian  litera- 
ture and  writers  have  never  been  equalled 
in  vividness  and  strength. 

The  library  and  study  in  Brandes's  home 
at  Copenhagen  is  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Book-cases,  reaching  almost  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  are  divided  into 
French,  English.  German.  Scandinavian, 
and  other  languages.  The  writing  table 
is  scrupulously  neat  and  orderly.  *  I  have 
not  time  to  be  untidy  with  my  papers ;  I 
have  always  too  much  to  do  for  that,*  is 
the  Doctor's  remark.  He  tells  an  amus- 
ing anecdote  of  a  visit  he  had  from  an 
American  several  years  ago, —  a  man  who 
had  translated  one  of  Brandes's  books. 
Upon  the  latter 's  request  that  they  carry 
on  the  conversation  in  Danish,  the  Amer- 
ican replied  that  he  did  not  know  the  lan- 
guage, either  to  speak  or  read  it !  Upon 
Brandes's  astonished  remark:  ^'I  thought 
you  told  me  that  you  had  translated  my 
book,*  the  gentleman  replied: 

*^  So  I  have.  The  fact  is,  we  were  pass- 
ing through  Copenhagen  and  my  wife 
broke  her  leg,  which  necessitated  our 
staying  here  for  a  couple  of  months ;  so  I 
went  to  a  bookseller's,  and  asking  for  the 
most  popular  book  in  Denmark  received 
yours.  I  took  it  home,  and  through  the 
similarity  of  the  language  to  German  and 
English,  and  with  the  help  of  a  diction- 
ary, I  translated  it;  but  I  didn't  know  a 
word  of  your  language  when  I  began !  • 

^  This  book,*  said  Brandes  to  the  friend 
to  whom  he  told  the  story,  •'has  gone 
through  several  editions  in  America,  al- 
though it  has  mistakes  and  meanings  I 
never  intended!* 

Dr.  Brandes  has  a  very  clever,  nervous 
face.  He  accompanies  his  speech  with 
numerous  gestures  and  carries  an  atmos- 
phere of  energy  and  force  about  him 
which,  with  his  brilliant  conversational 
powers,  makes  him  a  delightful  compan- 
ion and  an  extremely  interesting  one. 

nbw  yoex.        Winifred  Lee  Wendell. 


( To  be  concluded  in  next  iitue,) 
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SHORTLY  after  leaving  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  the  roadway  leads  through 
the  Golden  Gatet  and  its  canyon,  J 
a  short  rocky  pass  between  Terrace  Moun- 
tain and  Bunsen  Peak.  Rustic  Fall,  at 
the  head  of  the  canyon,  is  a  cascade  that  at- 
tracts attention  rather  for  its  beauty  than 
for  any  large  amount  of  water  precipitated. 
On  the  right  rise  the  towering  heights 
of  Quadrant  Mountain  and  Antler  Peak, 
each  of  about  i o,  200  feet  altitude.  Further 
along,  a  few  steps  back  from  the  road,  is 
Apollinaris  Spring,  a  clear  and  sparkling 
water  that  runs  a  close  second  to  its  cele- 
brated namesake  of  European  fame. 
About  a  couple  of  miles  further,  and 
opposite  the  small  sheet  of  water  known 
as  Beaver  Lake,  in  and  around  which  may 
yet  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  craft  of 
those  cunning  engineers  and  builders 
whose  name  it  bears,  stands  Obsidian 
Cliff,  — a  pile  of  natural  glass,  the  vol- 
canic product  of  Nature's  own  crucibles. 
Doubtless  this  was  at  one  time  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  North  America,  as  few  substances  are 
so  suitable  for  arrowheads  and  primitive 
knives  as  this  mineral  glass,  and  collec- 

t  See  page  345  in  the  June  issue. 
X  See  page  448,  post. 


tions  of  Indian  weapons  show  clearly  that 
many  tribes  had  direct  or  indirect  access 
to  some  prolific  source  of  supply. 

Roaring  Mountain,  one  of  the  next  ob- 
jects of  interest,  would  prove  a  greater 
attraction  if  its  name  were  not  something 
of  a  misnomer.  Whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  the  past,  it  certainly  now  belies 
its  title,  as  it  no  longer  roars,  though  it 
does  eject  a  column  of  steam  and  in 
this  way  serves  to  notify  travellers  of  their 
approach  to  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin, 
where  greater  manifestations  of  hydro- 
thermal  energy  are  found. 

The  Norris  Geyser  Basin  is  about  half 
way  between  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
and  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin.  While  the 
number  of  geysers  and  other  curiosities 
here  is  not  large,  some  of  them  are  of 
sufficient  activity  to  prove  a  great  source 
of  wonder  and  amusement. 

Close  to  the  roadway  is  the  Black 
Growler,  a  steam  geyser  that  formerly  was 
in  constant  action.  A  round  column  of 
steam  issued  from  the  ground  with  a  roar 
which  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  from 
two  to  three  miles,  and  from  its  proximity 
to  the  road  and  its  ceaseless  activity  tour- 
ists never  suffered  any  disappointment  at 
the  old  fellow's  hands.     But  within  the 


*  Concluded  from  the  Self  Culture  Magazine  for  June,  1900,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4,  p.  352. 
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past  year  the  Black  Growler  has  had  his 
nose  put  somewhat  out  of  joint  by  a  young 
upstart  of  a  geyser  that  commenced  busi- 
ness in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and 
drew  on  the  elder's  resources. 

Near  by  is  the  Minute  Man,  a  spouter 
that  has  been  described  as  a  *  veritable 
jumping-jack.  full  of  vivacity,  that 
every  fifty  seconds  leaps  to  his 
feet,  shoots  up  a  slender,  ^ 

spurty   stream    ta    a  ^JK 

height   of  twenty  or  ^^^. 

thirty  feet*  dances 
for  a   few   sec- 
onds, and  drops 
out  of  i^ight." 
A   similar 
geyser 
near 
the 
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Minute  Man,  which  made  its  appearance 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  has  been 
named  the  Dewey,  but  he  is  too  erratic 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  great 
admiral. 

The  New  Crater  Geyser  gives  a  perform- 
ance at  intervals  of  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  half  an  hour,  and  throws  up  its  column 
of  steaming  water  to  a  height  of  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  The  duration 
of  the  eruption  is  from  five  to  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  Monarch,  another  important 
geyser  of  this  basin,  is  more  chary  of  his 
favors,  having  periods  between  erup- 
tions of  from  twelve  hours  to  three 
days,  but  when  in  action  he  makes  up 
for  his  slowness  by  upheaving  a  jet 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet 
high. 

The  Devil's  Ink-pot,  the  Congress 
Spring,  and  the  Hurricane  geyser  are 
other  prominent  objects  of  interest  at  the 


Norris  Basin,  a  region  which,  according  to 
Captain  Chittenden,  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  hydrothermal  activity. 

Following  the  course  of  the  beaten 
track,  the  traveller  soon  enters  the  canyon 
of  the  Gibbon  River,  a  deep  gorge  with 
walls  which  in  some  places  attain  a  height 
of  2,000  feet.  Beryl  Spring,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road,  is  a  boiling  cauldron 
of  a  beautiful  cerulean  hue,  and  a  little 
beyond  are  the  falls  of  the  Gibbon  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Madison.  The  falls  are 
eighty  feet  high,  but.  while  possessed  of 
beauty,  are  easily  surpassed  by  others 
of  less  pretensions  to  altitude.  The  Cas- 
cades of  the  Firehole  River  *  are  the  next 
features  to  attract  attention,  and  three 
or  four  miles  beyond  the  Cascades  the 
tourist  enters  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin. 
The  Great  Fountain  geyser,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  hotel,  is  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  here.  It  is  a  hundred-foot 
spouter,  with  a  duration  of  eruption  of 
thirty  minutes  and  a  period  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  hours.  The  Fountain  geyser 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  forego- 
ing) formerly  played  to  a  height  of 
nearly  fifty  feet,  having  a  duration  of 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  an  interval 
between  eruptions  of  from  three  to  five 
hours.  Its  characteristics  have  been  thus, 
described : 

« Its  fountain-like  display  is  a  very  fine  one. 
A  great  mass  of  clearest  water  is  lifted  bodily 
out  of  its  cistern,  and  lashed  and  thrown  into 
jets  and  masses  of  spray  that  leap  upward  and 
outward  at  all  angles.  The  body  of  water, 
tossed  and  pitched  by  the  hidden  spirit  within, 
in  convulsive  throes  strives  to  escap>e  its  tor- 
mentor. The  jets  of  spray  are  projected  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  into  the  air,  and,  turning, 
deluge  the  knoll  with  water  which  runs  swiftly 
away  in  streams  and  sheets  of  steaming,  scald- 
ing crystaL^ 

But  with  the  vicissitudes  that  many 
geysers  undergo,  the  Fountain  has.  like 
the  Black  Growler,  suffered  eclipse  at  the 
instance  of  a  younger  rival,  or.  rather, 
the  old  crater,  which  has  a  connection 
v.'ith  another  situated  to  the  north  of  it, 
has  yielded  much  of  its  force  and  water  ta 
the  northerly  one.  This,  according  ta 
recent  reports,  now  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  finest  geysers  in  the  Park, — 
one  authority  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  new  spouter  may  even  rival  Excelsior 
in   its   grandest   days.     The   writer   (Mr. 

♦See  Sklf  Culture  Magazine  for  June.  1900,  pjx. 
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Olin  D.  Wheeler)  thus  describes  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  new  Fountain : 

<<  The  geyser  is  rather  spurty  in  character, 
and  when  in  full  operation  plays  from  three 
orifices.  ...  It  will  boil  furiously  and 
throw  the  water  quite  regularly  to  a  height  of 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  Then,  becoming  semi- 
quiescent  for  a  few  moments,  it  will  again 
break  loose,  and  simply  hiurl  into  the  air,  with 
almost  inconceivable  force,  a  solid  body  of 
water  of  immense  bulk,  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet.  Then,  changing  again,  it  will 
send  upward  an  enormous  volume  of  water  to  a 
height  of  loo,  150,  or  even  200  feet. 

« After  a  period  of  momentary  quiescence 
the  geyser  will  often  break  out  with  a  violent 
explosion,  when  the  scalding  flood,  transformed 
into  millions  of  white,  beautiful  beads  of  crystal 
and  spray,  is  sent  in  all  directions,  to  all 
heights,  at  all  angles,  from  the  three  apertures. 


Clepsydra  geyser  is  located  near  the 
Fountain,  and  is  of  interest  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  four  orifices,  but  it  is 
irregular  in  its  spouting  and  few  tourists 
can  afford  to  wait  on  its  pleasure. 

The  White  Dome,  also  a  feature  of  the 
Lower  Basin,  and  a  frequent  performer, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  that  form  of 
geyser  which  builds  up  a  cone  from  its 
own  deposits  of  silica. 

From  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  the  road 
leads  to  Midway  Basin,  which  formerly 
rejoiced  in  the  title  of  Hell's  Half-Acre,  a 
name  that  was  more  suitable  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption  than  now.  for  here  is  the 
lair  of  the  fierce  old  giant  Excelsior,  be- 
fore spoken  of.  now.  alas,  quiescent  if  not 
impotent.  Prismatic  Lake,  a  neighbor  of 
Excelsior,  is  a  large  hot  spring  of  about 


Giant  Gbysbr 


The  water  is  all  torn  to  pieces  and  is  thrown 
out  and  comes  down  in  a  perfect  avalanche. 
The  geyser  then  is  a  very  leviathan  at  play. 
It  throws  out  pieces  of  geyser  formation,  bits 
of  trees,  and  geyser  eggs,  as  they  are  called, — 
small,  white,  rounded,  polished  stones  .  .  . 
which  have  been  expelled  from  the  geyser  and 
show,  in  their  polishing  and  uniform  sphericity, 
the  effect  of  constant  motion  and  attrition. 

«  When  the  eruption  ends,  it  comes  abruptly, 
at  once,  not  as  the  Great  Fountsain's,  with  a 
series  of  dying,  tremendous  throbs,  as  if  its 
great  heart  were  broken.  The  eruption  ceases, 
the  great  body  of  water  drops  rapidly  down 
into  the  central  cistern,  and  runs  into  it  from 
the  geyser  knoll  in  pretty  little  cascades,  until 
the  surplus  is  thus  carried  away  and  the  water 
level  outside  of  the  basin  is  lowered. » 

The  Mammoth  Paint  Pots,  near  the 
Fountain  geyser,  are  boiling  springs  of 
variegated  mud,  congeners  of  which  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Park. 


300  by  400  feet  in  area,  having  character- 
istics that  give  rise  to  its  name.  Tur- 
quoise Spring,  another  hot  pool,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  color  of  its  waters,  is 
about  300  feet  in  circumference. 

Close  to  the  Firehole  River,  in  the  Up- 
per Geyser  Basin,  is  located  the  Riverside 
geyser,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Park.  It 
ranks  in  the  hundred-foot  class,  and  usually 
plays  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Its  inter- 
val is  about  six  hours,  but  it  generally 
manifests  the  unquiet  state  of  its  bowels, 
by  forewarning  grumbles  and  throes,  for 
some  considerable  time  before  it  actually 
breaks  forth  in  eruption.  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  thus  described  its  glories : 

«The  water  is  thrown  out  in  crescentic  or 
arched  shape,  and  when  at  its  full  power  the 
water  arch  spans  the  stream,  the  entire  volume 
being  thrown  into  the  river.     Great  quantities 
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of  beautiful  crystal  beads  fly  centrifugally  from 
the  arch,  and  a  beautiful  rainbow  is  always 
seen  unless  the  day  be  very  cloudy.  .  .  . 
A  large  quantity  of  steam  escapes  at  the  time 
of  eruption. » 

Not  far  away  from  the  Riverside  are  the 
two  cone-topped  geysers  Giant  and  Grotto. 
The  Giant  is  credited  with  an  eruptive 
power  of  250  feet,  with  a  duration  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  though  in  the  early  days 
of  Park  exploration  it  was  said  to  have 
spouted  continuously  on  one  occasion  for 


Castle  geyser  is  a  i5a-foot  gusher  of 
half  an  hour's  duration,  but  of  irregular 
habits,  its  period  ranging  from  eight  to 
thirty  hours;  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
castellated  appearance  of  its  cone. 

Old  Faithful  is  perhaps  the  best-known 
geyser  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  He  has 
earned  his  title  by  a  record  of  many  years* 
infallible  punctuality.  He  can  be  safely 
reckoned  on  to  give  an  exhibition  every 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  minutes,  and  to 
perform  generally  for  not  less  than  five 


Castle  Geyser  and  Well 


three  and  a  half  hours.  The  intervals  be- 
tween its  outbursts  vary  from  two  to  four 
days.  In  our  previous  paper  (page  351) 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  tendency 
of  cone  geysers  to  break  down  their  walls 
by  the  violence  of  their  eruptions,  and  the 
Giant  was  there  cited  as  an  instance  of 
this  peculiarity.  In  the  illustration  here 
given  the  effects  of  such  breaking  down 
are  plainly  shown.  The  Grotto,  which  is 
of  less  power  than  its  neighbor,  has 
yet  wrought  destruction  to  its  cone,  and 
more  extensively  than  the  Giant  has  done. 
Its  thirty- foot  jet  spouts  for  thirty 
minutes  every  three  to  four  hours. 

Close  by  the  Grotto  spring  the  Splendid 
geyser,  with  a  two-hundred-foot  throw, 
an  irregular  interval  of  from  three  hours 
to  two  days,  and  a  duration  of  ten 
minutes,  and  the  Daisy,  of  more  moderate 
pretensions,  but  of  greater  regularity,  giv- 
ing exhibitions  several  times  a  day. 


minutes.  The  height  of  his  jet  varies 
from  125  to  150  feet. 

The  Cascade  is  a  geyser  of  but  30  feet  jet 
and  one  minute's  duration,  but  as  it  plays 
every  ten  to  twenty  minutes  it  is  a  favor- 
ite among  tourists,  most  of  whom  dislike 
to  wait  many  hours  or  days  to  see  a  per- 
formance. So  also  the  Economic  geyser, 
of  about  the  same  height,  half  a  minute's 
duration,  and  of  a  period  of  from  five  to 
ten  minutes^  is  reckoned  among  the  favor- 
ites. 

The  Lion  is  a  cone-shaped  geyser  which 
discharges  as  much  steam  as  water,  there- 
by giving  much  variety  to  its  perform- 
ances. It  is  a  sixty-foot  gusher  of  six 
to  ten  minutes'  duration  and  having  a 
periodicity  of  from  three  to  twenty  hours. 

Not  far  from  the  Lion  is  the  Giantess, 
a  geyser  with  a  twenty-five-foot  crater  in- 
stead of  a  cone,  and  possessed  of  the  truly 
feminine    characteristic    of    keeping  her 
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admirers  waiting  for  her  favors  for 'from 
seven  to  twelve  days,  though  when  she 
does  awake  to  activity  she  may  possibly 
reward  those  of  sufficient  patience  by  a 
continuous  performance  of  twelve  hours* 
duration,  though  sometimes  the  eruption 
lasts  but  half  an  hour.  When  in  action 
the  Giantess  throws  up 
a  solid  mass  of  water, 
of  a  diameter  equal  to 
that  of  the  orifice,  to 
a  height  of  sixty  feet; 
beyond  that  distance 
other  smaller  streams 
ascend  till  sometimes  a 
total  height  of  250  feet 
is  attained. 

The  Beehive  and 
Grand  geyserg  are 
credited  with  jets  of  200 
feet  each;  the  former, 
throwing  a  stream  three 
feet  in  diameter,  having 
an  irregular  period  of 
from  twelve  hours  to 
four  days  and  a  dura- 
tion of  eight  minutes 
(though  of  late  it  has 
been  somewhat  quieter 
than  usual);  the  latter, 
with  a  spout  twelve  feet 
in  circumference,  play- 
ing for  thirty  minutes 
every  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours. 

A  few  yards  from  the 
Grand  Geyser  is  the 
Turban,  which  about 
once  in  twenty  minutes 
spouts  to  a  height  of 
from  fifteen  to  forty 
feet. 

The  Chinaman,  which 
is  a  geyser  of  forty-foot 
spout  when  he  can  be 
teased  into  exhibiting, 
is  remarkable  for  the 
way  in  which  he  ac- 
quired his  name  and 
disclosed  a  way  in 
which  lazy  geysers  may 
sometimes  be  spurred 
to  action.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1885  a  Celestial  laundryman  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  a  «  washee-washee  ** 
establishment  would  be  a  success  if 
founded  at  a  spot  where  water  could 
be  had  ready  boiled  and  free  for  the  tak- 
ing.    What   better  site,    then, —  at  least 


for  summer  trade, —  than  the  Upper  Gey- 
ser Basin  of  Yellowstone  Park  ?  Accord- 
ingly ^*  John  *  hung  out  his  shingle 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  still  preserved) 
close  to  the  spring  which  to-day  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  <*  Chinaman.*^  And  what 
more  natural  than  that,   having  accom- 


I«owBR  Fall  op  the  Ybllowstonb 

plished  a  washing,  he  should  empty  the 
suds  back  into  the  spring  from  which  he 
had  drawn  the  original  clean  supply? 
The  surprise  of  the  ingenious  wearer  of 
the  pigtail  may  be  guessed  when  he  found 
that  the  hitherto  placid  spring  resented 
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Old  Faithful 

such  a  sullying  of  its  purity  by  violently 
ejecting  a  torrent  of  boiling  water  which 
not  only  scared  but  scalded  him. 

This  accident  led  to  a  custom,  on  the 
part  of  tourists,  of  ^  soaping  ^^  the  geysers, 
or  treating  them  to  a  taste  of  soap  when- 
ever it  was  desirable  to  stir  them  into 
activity.  The  United  States  authorities, 
however,  discovered  that  such  treatment 
was  apt  to  impair  the  digestion,  or  at 
least  the  vitality,  of  the  geysers,  and  the 
practice  is  now  forbidden. 

Investigations  by  a  geologist  resulted  in 
ascertaining  the  facts  that  only  those  gey- 
sers were  susceptible  to  the  soap  stimulus 
which  held  in  their  surface  reservoirs  a 
limited  amount  of  water  and  exposed  to 


atmospheric  influence 
but  a  small  area  of  sur- 
face; and  that  the  wa- 
ter must  have  already 
attained  the  boiling- 
point,  or  nearly  so.  One 
reason  for  the  ebullition 
of  geysers  on  the  addi- 
tion of  soap  or  lye  seems 
to  be  the  fact  that  such 
admixture  forms  a  vis- 
cous scum  over  the 
water,  which  favors  the 
retention  of  steam  and 
hence  a  rapid  genera- 
tion of  explosive  force. 
In  the  case  of  springs  it 
was  found  that  their 
temperature  often 
reached  a  point  above 
that  of  boiling  water 
without  producing  ebul- 
lition, and  that  only  the 
disturbing  of  equilib- 
rium was  necessary,  by 
the  interjection  of 
foreign  material,  to 
cause  an  outburst  which 
would  last  until  the  tem- 
perature was  again  re- 
duced to  the  point  of 
quiescence. 

It  has  further  been 
discovered  that  geysers 
of  irregular  periodicity 
are  more  susceptible  to 
these  disturbing  in- 
fluences than  the  regu- 
lar spouters.  Thus  Old 
Faithful  remains  true 
to  his  schedule  regard- 
less of  foreig^n  interfer- 
ence, while  the  Beehive,  with  its  uncertain 
movements,  is  easily  seduced  into  action  by 
a  tempting  bar  of  the  essence  of  cleanliness. 
Other  well-known  geysers  of  the  Upper 
Basin  for  which  we  have  no  room  for 
further  description  are  as  follows : 


Feet 

lOO 
lOO 

80 

'^ 

60 
50 
50 
40 
40 
35 
30 
12 

Period 

Duration 

Surprise 

CliflT        ...   . 

Irregular 

4  to  8  hours 

24  hours 

40  minutes  to  2  hours 

4  to  6  hours 
Irregular 

6  hours 

12  to  24  hours 

Irregular 

5  minutes 
Frequently 
2  hours 
Frequently 

2  minutes 

8 

Lioness 

I^one  Star 

Fan 

10 
10 
10         •' 

Comet 

Oblonjf 

Artemisia — 
Spasmodic... 

Jewel 

Sawmill 

Mortar 

Cub 

5 

5 
10 
ao 

I 
30 

5 
ao 
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With   regard    to   the   claims  that    the 
geysers  are  showing  loss  of  power,  Captain 
Chittenden,  before  cited,  says  that  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  the   broad  opera- 
tion of  general  causes  is  on  the  side  of 
ultimate  extinction  of  all  thermal  activity 
in  the  region;  that  the  evolution  of  the 
earth  is  in  that  direction;  but  that  the 
process  is  a  very  slow  one.     The   total 
sum  of  thermal  energy  displayed  seems  to 
be   about  the    same    as    it   was 
twenty- five     ytiars    ago, 
Springs  die  out,  cind  others 
take  their  places*  and 
there    is  a  constant 
change  of  this  sort 
going  on.    In  sup- 
port of  this  theory 
he  cites  the  case 
of  the   Mam- 
moth     Hot 
Springs,  say- 
ing, however, 
that      the 
change  is 
due  more  to 
migration 
than  to  ex- 
tinction. 
While  the 
springs     on 
one  side  are 
dying    out, 
those   on    the 
other    are    in- 
creasing, and  it 
is  difficult  to  say 
on  which  side  the 
balance  lies. 

*>  Pull  many  a  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene 
The   dark,  unfathomed  caves   ot 
ocean  bear,*— 

—  sang  the    immortal   elegii>t 

of  Stoke  Pogis,  and  the  same  golden  gatb  canyon 
idea  will  apply  to  a  little 
knot  of  iridescent  pools  that  shyly  hide 
themselves  among  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  boisterous  Upper  Geyser 
Basin.  Mr.  Wheeler,  before  quoted, 
says  of  this  special  group  of  the  Park's 
wonders,  that  ^Sunset  Lake  ...  is  the 
most  superb  and  beautiful  example  of 
brilliant  and  varied  coloring  that  was 
probably  ever  seen,  not  in  the  Park  only, 
but  anywhere  else,^^  while  <*  Black  Sand 
Spring  is  a  beautiful  turquoise-blue  pool 
having  an  outlet  like  unto  a  variegated 
ribbon, >^  and  <*  Emerald  Pool,  of  a  perfect 
emerald    g^een,     draws     the     most    ex- 


travagant exclamations  from  specta- 
tors.» 

Continuing  on  the  beaten  track  of  the 
stage    road,    the  next  striking   scene   is 
Keppler's   Cascade,  a  waterfall  of  gp-and 
effects;  and  shortly   afterward,    passing 
by   the    Lone    Star    geyser,     the   tourist 
climbs   the  great   Continental  Divide,    a 
ridge  which  extends  in  a  sinuous  curve  to 
the  northward   of   Shoshone   Lake,    and 
thence  southeasterly  between 
that  sheet  of  water  and  Yel- 
lowstone Lake.     Curious 
thoughts  are  suggested 
by  a  signpost  the  out- 
stretched arms  of 
which,  pointing  in 
opposite     direc- 
tions, indicate 
on  the  one  side, 
•  Atl  an  tic 
Slope,*    and 
on  the  other, 
«  Paci  f i  c 
Slope.* 

Through 
Craig    Pass, 
again  cross- 
ing the  Con- 
tinental   Di- 
vide, the  road 
winds  up   to 
S  h  osh  one 
Point,    over- 
looking Shosh- 
one   Lake,    *a 
sapphire    in    the 
tnidstof  emeralds,* 
and  thence,  encoun- 
tering the  Divide  for 
^J^        the  third  time,  descends 
to  Yellowstone  Lake,  a  body 
of  water   of  irregular   shape, 
estimated  to  measure  some  1 50 
square  miles,  its  greatest  di- 
mensions being  twenty  miles  in  length  by 
about  fifteen  miles  in  width.    To  follow  the 
indentations  of  its  shores  would  necessitate 
a  journey  of  from  100  to  120  miles.     It  is 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  eight 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level.     Anglers 
reaching  this  sheet  of   water  may  well 
exclaim,  after  the   manner  of  the   lotos- 
eaters  of  Tennyson's  poem, — 

«  O  rest  ye,  brother  fishermen,  we  will  not  wander 
more,»  — 

—  for  the  lake  teems  with  fish  of  the  kind 
that  makes  the  true  angler's  heart  leap  with 
the  joy  of  his  art.     Both  lake  and  river 
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trout,  lusty  with  their  battles  for  existence 
in  the  clear,  cold  mountain  waters,  afford 
a  sport  that  is  not  experienced  in  more 
sluggish  and  warmer  streams  and  pools. 

From  the  point  (the  Thumb)  near  Duck 
Lake  at  which  the  stage  road  strikes  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  the  coaches  proceed  along 
the  west  shore,  by  way  of  Natural  Bridge 
and  the  Mud  Volcano,  toward  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  A 
steamer  conveys  passengers  from  the 
Thumb  to  the  Lake  Hotel  near  the  outlet, 
making  a  partial  tour  of  the  lake  en  route. 
Hayden  Valley,  through  which  the  road 
passes,  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country, 
though  its  charms  are  somewhat  marred 
for  the  lover  of  the  purely  picturesque  by 
some  of  the  uncanny  scenes  encountered 
on  the  way.  Sulphur  Mountains,  or  Crater 
Hills,  are  two  low  elevations  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  seamed  with  fissures  from 
which  sulphurous  vapors  pour.  Springs 
of  boiling  mud  are  found  here  and  at 
another  locality  some  two  miles  distant. 
Chrome  Spring  is  a  pit  of  boiling  sulphur 
measuring  about  fifty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  strongly  suggestive  of  future 
punishment  to  awe-struck  sinners.  But 
offensive  as  its  odors  may  be  to  sensi- 
tive noses  and  consciences,  its  neighbor 
the  Mud  Volcano  is  still  more  so  to  the 
aesthetic  eye.  Formerly  it  ejected  huge 
masses  of  black  mud.  but  of  late  it  has 
moderated  its  fury.  The  pure  waters  and 
feathery  steam  of  the  geysers  convey  to 
the  mind  no  such  horrible  ideas  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  as  does  this  foul  spouter. 

At  this  stage  of  the  trip,  though  the 
beauties  of  the  valley  still  claim  ad- 
miration, visitors  begin  to  feel  eager 
to  reach  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
Park, —  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. The  river  has  its  rise  in  the 
Shoshone  Mountains  of  northwestern  Wy- 
oming, and  flows  thence,  as  we  have  seen, 
through  Yellowstone  Lake  and  Hayden 
Valley.  After  a  succession  of  rapids  it 
enters  the  Grand  Canyon  and  makes  its 
first  leap,  known  as  the  Upper  Fall,  over 
a  cliff  109  feet  in  height.  A  few  hundred 
yards  below,  at  the  lower  Fall,  it  makes  a 
sheer  plunge  of  308  feet,  the  quantity  of 
water  being  estimated  at  1,200  cubic  feet 
per  second,  but  varying  greatly  at  differ- 
ent seasons. 

Every  large  waterfall  has  its  own  indi- 
vidual claim  to  fame.  The  mighty 
Niagara  finds  its  crown  in  its  enormous 
volume  of  water, —  some  280,000  cubic 
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feet  per  second  pouring  over  its  precipices. 
The  Canadian  Montmorency  eclipses  Ni- 
agara in  height,  having  250  feet  to  its 
credit,  but  in  the  matter  of  altitude  it  must 
bow  to  the  Lower  Fall  of  the  Yellowstone, 
which  in  turn  must  ^  hide  its  diminished 
head  ^  before  the  630  feet  of  the  Bridal 
Veil  and  the  i.ooo  feet  of  the  Virgin's 
Tears  of  the  Yosemite  in  California.  But 
it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the 
other  great  falls  mentioned  here  can  vie 
with  the  Yellowstone  in  the  beauty  of  its 
setting.  The  walls  of  the  Canyon,  varying 
in  height  from  600  to  i .  200  feet,  have  a  mag- 
nificence of  coloring  which  is  hardly  found 
in  any  other  spot  on  the  globe.  Nature 
has  been  the  sole  artist,  and  in  her  gor- 
geous work  she  has  been  prodigal  of  paint. 
Almost  every  conceivable  hue  and  shade 
may  here  be  seen.  Mr.  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard  has  thus  described  the  delicacy 
of  some  of  the  tints : 

«The  eye  is  dazzled  by  a  light  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Grand  Canyon  —  a  kind  of  per' 
manent  sunset  or  afterglow;  ...  all  the  rich- 
est and  most  delicate  shades  of  ochre  are  here 
blended  and  resolved  into  one  another.  On 
the  top  of  the  Canyon  a  waterfall  plunges  head- 
long into  an  abyss  300  feet  below,  and  fills  it 
with  so  dense  a  volume  of  spray  that  the  face 
of  the  cliff  streams  constantly.  There  are 
traces  of  green  there — the  loveliest  of  green 
conceivable — the  green  of  celery  tips,  moist 
and  dripping. 

« Above  this  green  the  walls,  otherwise 
bare,  are  clothed  with  small  clusters  of  trees; 
their  green  is  luscious  and  dewy.  Then  noth- 
ing but  color — color  upon  color,  umber  and 
amber  of  every  conceivable  shade.  There  are 
rocks  of  the  richest  vermilion  hue,  and  patches 
of  softest  pink — pale  rose  tints  as  exquisite  as 
a  blush.  There  are  spires  and  minarets,  and 
stalagmites  and  crystallized  peaks,  all  running 
the  gamut  of  flesh  tints,  and  all  bathed  in  love- 
liest light.  The  effect  is  dazzling.  Such  pale, 
cream-colored  walls,  that  seem  to  flush  while 
you  look  at  them,  and  to  turn  pale  if  you  look 
steadfastly.  Lustrous  walls,  filling  the  chasm 
with  a  radiant  atmosphere  which  is  indescrib- 
able, incomprehensible,  and  inconceivable ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  them  all  a  slim,  green,  froth- 
ing stream  that  seems  to  be  hastening  to  hide 
itself  away  out  of  the  almost  insufferable  splen- 
dor of  that  ravishing  ravine.*^ 

Another  observer  has  compared  the 
scene  to  «  a  blown-up  paint-shop.  **  Adopt- 
ing this  simile  in  part,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hill 
has  said : 

«  Just  there  to  the  right  some  huge  pots  of 
white  and  yellow  and  red  paint  have  been 
tipped  over,  and  it  has  flowed  right  down  in 
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parallel  streaks  to  the  water's  edge.  Farther 
along  is  a  gigantic  tower  carved  out  of  a  solid 
crimson  rock.  Here  to  the  left  all  along  are 
turrets  and  castles  and  cathedrals,  there  a  Par- 
thenon, over  there  St.  Mark's  glittering  in  gold, 
there  Taj  Mahal  as  white  as  spotless  alabaster. 
Colors  green  and  brown  and  saffron  and  orange 
and  pink  and  vermilion  and  russet  cover  every 
rock  until  the  scene  is  bewildering.  .  .  . 
Walls  of  jasper,  streets  of  gold,  gates  of  pearl, 
foundation-stones  of  emerald  and  sapphire  and 
topaz  and  amethyst, —  they  are  aU  there.  ^ 

From  the  brink  of  the  Lower  Fall, 
where  there  is  a  railed  observation  station, 
one  can  obtain  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Canyon.  Lookout  Point  is  another  post  of 
observation  near  the  Canyon  Hotel,  while 
somewhat  further  down  is  Grand  View.* 
Two  miles  below  Point  Lookout  is  Inspi- 
ration Point,  from  which  extensive  views 
are  obtainable  in  two  directions,  both  up 
and  down  the  Canyon. 

The  length  of  the  gorge  is  about  25 
miles,  and  near  its  lower  end  the  river 
receives  several  tributaries, — notably 
Tower  Creek,  which  itself  boasts  a  fall 
150  feet  high.  Still  farther  down,  after 
passing  through  what  is  known  as  the 
Third  Canyon,  it  receives  the  Gardiner 
River  near  Cinnabar,  and  passes  out  of 
the  Park  by  way  of  Livingston,  Montana, 


at  which  point  it  turns  sharply  to  the  east 
and  thence,  flowing  northeasterly  throng^h 
Montana,  pours  its  pure  mountain  waters 
into  the  Missouri  just  across  the  border  of 
North  Dakota. 

Having  completed  the  exploration  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  and  made  such  further 
trips  as  time  and  inclination .  allow,  the 
tourist  may  make  his  way  out  of  the  Park 
by  either  route  spoken  of  in  the  first  paper 
of  this  series.  If  the  stage  routes  be  ad- 
hered to,  the  homeward-bound  visitor  will 
make  his  way  from  the  Canyon  to  the 
Norris  Basin,  at  which  point  the  roads  di- 
verge. The  exit  by  way  of  Monida  will 
necessitate  retracing  the  road  through 
Gibbon  Canyon  to  a  point  near  the  Ci^ 
cades  of  the  Firehole,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows the  valleys  of  the  Firehole  and  the 
Madison  to  the  western  gate  of  the  Park. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cinnabar  route 
be  chosen,  the  north  road  from  the  Norris 
Basin  will  be  followed,  back  past  Obsidian 
Cliff  and  Apollinaris  Spring,  through  Swan 
Valley  and  the  canyon  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  between  the  mountains  that  guard 
the  entrance,  and  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  great 
national  playgp'ound  through  Paradise 
Valley  and  the  Gate  of  the  Mountains. 

Nbw  York.  ElFORD  E.  TrEFFRY. 

[The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Jay  Haynes.  photoffTapher  at  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  for  photographs  from  which  the  laixer  cneimTiac* 
for  these  papers  have  been  made,  and  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroftd  for  the  use  of  sereral  electrotypes  also  used  in  illustration,  and  far  valuable 
Intoraatlon.] 


THE  UNREALISM  OF  FICTION— lit 


IN  THE  actual  world  nothing  is  truer  than 
that  the  good  are  not  much  better  and 
the  bad  not  much  worse  than  others. 
Theology  made  the  mistake  of  its  life  in 
overlooking  this,  albeit  Jesus  Christ  knew 
better.  Take  the  most  common  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  novel.  What  is  rarer  on  this 
earth  than  a  perfectly  beautiful  woman? 
Further,  how  seldom  do  we  pass  a  face  that 
attracts  us  by  its  spiritual  beauty?  In 
a  state  of  society  where  the  moral  stand- 
ards are  yet  largely  tentative  and  conven- 
tional, criminals  even  look  like  decent 
folk,  for  decent  folk  are  often  criminals 
at  heart.  The  rogues*  gallery  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  board  of  trade  or  of  alder- 
men, and  vice  versa. 

The   genius  of  modem  life  has  been 
ahead  of    the  novel-writing   genius  and 

*  Depicted  in  the  June  issue  of  Selp  Culture,  p.  349. 
t  Concluded  from  Self  Culture 


stamped  his  mark  upon  us  all.  Was  there 
ever  a  working  man  like  Felix  Holt,  a 
laird  like  Malcolm,  a  jail-bird  like  Jean 
Valjean,  a  grisette  like  Trilby,  with  her 
combination  of  sin  and  innocence?  Yet 
there  is  a  noble  preaching  in  these  novels, 
not  realistic,  approaching  the  anthropol- 
ogT  o^  Jesus.  But  the  novel  is  being 
pruned  of  philosophy  and  narrowed  down 
to  the  bald  reportorial  story.  The  grist 
it  needs  for  its  hopper  thus  will  be  more 
and  more  the  striking,  the  telling  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  action.  In  the  days  of  the 
old  comedy  and  of  the  early  English  novel 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett  a  coarser  taste 
permitted  the  use  of  indecency.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  this  being  refined 
away,  yet  its  loss  is  a  serious  one  to  de- 
scriptive literature.  A  hankering  for  low 
life,  for  rough  and  tumble  doings,  for  rags 

for  June,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4,  page  344. 
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and  squalor, — from  the  safe  distance  of  a 
book, — is  yet  strong  in  respectable  human 
nature.  To  purvey  to  it,  our  friends, 
mindful  of  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  scatter  out  to  the  lanes  and  the 
hedges,  to  *the  provinces,^*  to  the  slums 
of  the  cities,  *down  South,*  and  *out 
West,*  as  well  as  over  seas,  like  gold  or 
fortune  hunters,  in  quest  of  oddities  and 
quaintnesses. 

There  is  a  disheartening  unliterary  and 
unkind  officiousness,  not  to  say  unsound- 
ness, about  this  spectacle.  There  is  lack- 
ing the  one  touch  of  Nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin,  love,  *  the  bond  of 
perf ectness  *  in  society  as  well  as  in  art. 
And  Nature  as  a  loving  mother  avenges 
the  insult  with  ephemeralness  of  work. 
The  poor,  the  peasant,  the  toiler,  the  out- 
cast have  had  many  curious  and  fastid- 
ious observers.  Kings  poked  their  rags 
with  their  sceptres.  Gendarmes  belabor 
them  with  their  clubs.  Painters  arrange 
them  for  the  canvas.  A  patronizing  phi- 
lanthropy daintily  prods  them  with  its 
parasols  and  walking  canes.  But  the 
crowning  inspection  is  from  the  fumbling, 
ink-spattering  pen  of  the  novelist.  Well, 
is  not  this  life.^  some  will  say.  In  the 
growing  homogeneousness  of  democracy 
and  fashion  shall  these  picturesque  oddi- 
ties of  rags,  uncouth  speech,  and  coarse 
manners  not  be  preserved  ?  They  are  not 
life  or  man,  any  more  than  the  lank  home- 
liness and  ill-fitting  clothes  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  were  the  true  Lincoln. 

Magnifying  the  picturesque  oddities  of 
the  outside  into  types  of  men,  writers  are 
constrained  to  preserve  those  beyond  their 
real  existence.  The  Yankee  type  has  died 
long  ago,  yet  it  is  being  done  to  death 
over  and  over  again.  So  likewise  the  New 
York  Knickerbocker,  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  gentry.  We  cannot  follow  our 
pen-exploring  proconsuls  to  all  their  prov- 
inces whepce  they  return  with  trophies 
and  booty,  but  some  of  us  have  lived  in  the 
Far  West  and  «'Way  down  South*  and 
can  verify  these  professed  troves.  There 
are  some  distinct  <Hypes,*  the  Cowboy, 
the  Southern  Mountaineer,  the  Cracker, 
the  Louisiana  Creole,  the  Canadian  Half- 
breed,  the  Southern  Planter  of  antebellum 
and  Reconstruction  days,  the  Western 
Rancher  following  the  Spanish  Ranch ero, 
the  semi  civilized  Indian,  the  Backwoods 
Hoosier  and  Corncracker. 

The  Forty-Niners  of  Bret  Harte  and  Jo- 
aquin Miller,    Mark   Twain's   Mississippi 


River  figurants  et  aL  have  followed  Irv- 
ing's  and  Cooper's  older  generation  into 
limbo.  Now  the  writers  themselves  would 
admit  that  there  is  about  as  much  life- 
likeness  in  the  above  masquerade  as  there 
is  in  the  mythical  Hercules  or  William 
Tell.  You  can  take  no  stock  in  Monsieur 
Sundown  Leflaire.  There  were  more  cow- 
boys in  Roosevelt's  troop  of  Rough  Riders 
than  you  can  find  out  West  and  they  were 
hardly  the  kind  who  shoot  at  a  tender- 
foot's legs  to  make  him  dance  and  ^^  paint 
the  town  red.*  The  gentleman  gambler, 
bestuck  with  bowie  knives  and  revolvers 
as  a  hall  rack  is  with  caps  and  cloaks, 
mustachioed,  sombreroed,  soft  spoken,  and 
taciturn,  is  a  humbug.  The  Indian  to-day 
is  as  good  for  nothing  as  he  was  in  Coop- 
er's day.  The  negro  no  more  talks  the 
negro  dialect,  more's  the  pity!  He  has 
passed  it  on  to  the  white  man,  while  he 
uses  choice  English,  the  biggest  words  at 
that.  The  people  of  New  Orleans  smile 
at  George  W.  Cable's  and  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart's  Creoles.  The  country  Hoosier 
does  not  talk  the  twang  that  James  Whit- 
combe  Riley  puts  in  his  mouth.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page's  noble  Southerners  you  will 
find  to  have  died,  likewise  James  Lane 
Allen's  Kentucky  gentry.  Yet  these  au- 
thors hold  on  to  their  creations,  as  Mr. 
Stockton  did  to  his  Pomona,  long  after 
they  have  used  the  proceeds  with  which 
to  move  to  New  York  or  London  far  away 
from  their  alleged  paradises.  Between 
such  partisan  presentations  as  ^  Red  Rock* 
and  <<  A  Fool's  Errand  *  and  <<  pricks  with- 
out Straw,*  In  mediis  iutissimus  ibis  is  ad- 
visable. Between  the  prosy  reality  and 
the  poetical  fiction  such  a  striking  of  an 
average  is  a  safe  distant  solution. 

We  rejoice  in  American  slang  classics. 
Mr.  E.W.Townsend  in«ChimmieFadden* 
and  Mr.  George  Ade  in  <<  Artie*  have  brought 
to  the  literary  gourmets  delectable  dishes 
of  slang,  the  one  from  the  Bowery,  the 
other  from  the  realm  of  Chicago  clerk- 
dom.  Fancy  anything  quaint  coming  from 
Chicago !  Mr.  William  Archer  is  reported 
as  in  raptures  over  them.  Yet  he  as  little 
as  we  inquires  into  their  authenticity, 
which  rests  on  the  slenderest  foundations. 
Chimmie  and  Artie  exist  about  as  much 
as  Weary  Waggles  of  ^  Judge  *  and  <<  Puck.  * 
Who  has  ever  found  a  tramp  that  talked 
his  written  language?  His  education  is 
neglected.  Evidently  the  first  step  in  the 
tramp  problem  is  to  teach  them  that  they 
are  not  unfortunate  vagabonds,  but  prof es- 
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sional  *  hoboes,*^  literary  models,  and  so- 
ciological specimens,  that  Mr.  Flynt  is 
after  them,  and  to  set  them  to  learning 
their  vocabularies  and  their  patois,  not  to 
sawing  wood.  Mundus  vult  decipi,  which 
is  translated,  the  reading  public  wants  to 
be  humbugged.  We  keep  up  the  delusion 
that  we  possess  dialects,  provincialisms, 
racy  localisms,  rare  samples  of  men,  not- 
withstanding the  fa9t  that  we  all  wear  the 
uniform  of  a  politico-industrial  army. 

We  might  be  a  richly  picturesque  peo-» 
pie  with  our  score  of  nationalities  if  these 
were  allowed  to  exist  apart  as  they  do  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  but  they  are  all  thrown 
into  the  witches'  caldron  of  American  De- 
mocracy. What  then  becomes  of  the 
distinct  ^<  flavor  *>  in  the  stew  ?  The  immi- 
grants speak  their  mother  tongues  and 
where  they  settle  in  colonies  retain  for  a 
while  much  of  the  fatherland,  a  thing  that 
Democracy  resents  and  forthwith  invades 
with  the  newspaper,  the  public  school,  and 
the  political  primary.  If  a  polyglot  novel 
were  possible,  here  would  be  a  gold  mine 
for  it  in  the  transition  period  before  the 
older  generation  have  worn  out  their  old 
clothes.  The  new  generation  talk  ^  Ameri- 
can,^ and  are  unmitigatediy  and  unpalat- 
ably  so. 

Does  the  society  novel,  on  the  other 
hand,  deal  with  actual  characters?  It 
ought  to,  being  so  near  its  subject.  The 
illustrations  look  like  fashion  plates  and 
the  dialogue  is  much  as  the  figures  in 
fashion  plates  might  be  expected  to  talk. 
Here  are  some  recent  *  types,  *^  the  *  well- 
groomed  ^  young  man,  clean  shaven,  ath- 
letic, revolving  mainly  in  a  bath-tub  as 
though  the  American  people  were  just 
finding  out  the  use  of  water;  the  blas6 
youth  with  his  female  counterpart,  of 
which  pair  the  dude  of  the  cartoonists  is 
the  fast-fading  popular  conception ;  ^  the 
new  woman.  *>  whose  original  it  would  go 
hard  to  find.  The  woman  movement  is 
real,  but  it  is  serious,  industrial,  and  quite 
opposite  to  the  production  of  sickly  social  ' 
phenomena. 

These  and  other  models  rest  on  the  poor 
fiction  that  we  have  a  class  of  idle  people 
as  in  the  Old  World  who  play  at  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  between  sport,  fashion, 
and  general  dilettanteism  of  life  on  the 
one  hand  and  morbid  unworldly  starts  on 
the  other.  We  have  no  such  class.  Our 
rich  are  more  <^  in  trade  ^  than  ever.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  these  stories  is  ad- 
ventitious, foreign,  presumably  English. 


The  seriousness  of  work  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  equality  enfold  us  all  as  the 
air  we  breathe.  The  social  success  of 
Mrs.  Newrich  or  Mrs.  De  Smith-Jones  is 
not  success,  because  our  social  structure  is 
not  built  in  that  way. 

Does  the  plot  of  a  novel  represent  life 
as  it  is  ?  The  love  story  still  holds  its  per- 
ennial primacy,  and  how  we  all  continue 
to  love  it!  Andhowunlifelikeitstillis!  In 
life  the  course  of  true  love  does  generally 
run  smooth.  When  two  young  people  fall 
in  love  with  each  other,  who  is  there  to 
say  them  nay  ?  Even  princesses  in  Europe, 
of  whom  there  is  a  superfluity  as  of  maids 
in  New  England,  nowadays  marry  whom 
they  please.  Nor  do  they  make  love 
through  three  hundred  pages  and  a  sea  of 
vicissitudes,  flirtation,  and  agony.  Nor 
does  courtship  contain  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  love.  Nature  knows  nothing  of  the 
titillation  of  the  imagination  or  the  ex- 
quisiteness  and  poetry  of  love.  Her  only 
purpose  seems  to  be  the  propagation  of 
the  race.  But  spiritual  Nature  or  God  has 
a  higher  purpose,  namely  moral  culture, 
which  however  transpires  entirely  in  wed- 
lock, through  the  union  of  congenial  hearts, 
the  common  striving  after  noble  ends, 
mutual  forebearance,  daily  courtesies  and 
services.  This  is  true  love  and  it  can  be 
found  in  a  million  homes.  It  is  too  hum- 
drum for  the  novelist  though.  Whenever 
he  deigns  to  describe  marriage  it  is  either 
a  sinful  unhappy  one  or  some  sensational 
social  theory.  The  sweet,  normal  home- 
life  that  constitutes  our  national  cleanness 
and  greatness  is  ignored  by  fiction  as  it  is 
by  journalism. 

No  one  seriously  supposes  that  the 
thrilling  experiences  in  novels  of  adven- 
ture are  copied  from  ordinary  life.  You 
cannot  get  scalped  by  Indians  now  if 
you  try.  The  only  way  to  have  your  hair 
raised  is  by  reading  a  blood-and-thunder 
story  by  Richard  Harding  Davis  or 
Stephen  Crane,  literarily  indeed  an  im- 
provement on  the  dime  novel.  We  have 
perhaps  all  dreamed  of  some  day  rescuing 
a  beautiful  girl  from  a  burning  house  or  a 
watery  grave,  but  when  the  chance  of  our 
life  came  it  was  the  fireman  or  the  fisher- 
man who  did  the  job,  just  as  it  is  the 
colored  sexton  and  not  the  young  man 
who  has  been  ogling  her  that  carries  that 
rare  creature,  a  fainting  young  lady,  out  of 
church.  Like  the  ban  ^v^/ which  did  not 
occur  to  us  until  the  other  fellow  had  said 
the  last  word  and  gone  away, — so  different 
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from  people  who  talk  in  books, —  our  hero- 
ism comes  too  late. 

What  a  godsend  our  Spanish  War  has 
been  to  our  Philistine  existence!  A 
crop  of  stories  is  already  following.  The 
Society  novel,  the  Bohemian  novel, — 
what  a  sheer  Utopia  the  American  Bo- 
hemia is  anyhow !  —  the  humorous  novel, 
the  occult  novel,  the  novel  of  psychical 
analysis,  the  historical  romance,  the  reli- 
gious, idyllic,  reform  varieties  all  take 
liberties  with  life  for  their  own  purpose. 

There  is  a  vague  belief  that  fiction  in  its 
sum  total  of  direct  vivid  presentation  will 
in  the  end  afford  the  best  picture  of  the 
life  of  our  age.  Is  this  so?  If  some  future 
kultur-historian  fingered  the  leaves  of 
our  novels  for  an  outline  of  our  life  and 
character,  our  real  thought,  striving,  and 
career,  would  he  be  at  the  right  source  ? 
He  would  learn  much.  He  would  catch 
many  swirls  and  eddies,  driftwood  and 
backwater,  pools  and  rills,  but  he  might 
fail  of  the  main  broad  current  of  the 
stream. 

Never  before  has  civilized  mankind  been 
such  a  close  unit,  such  a  despotic  organ- 
ism as  to-day.  Never  has  it  been  so  hard 
to  be  original.  We  build  as  the  antipodes 
and  in  the  apogee  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

In  Norse  mythology  there  is  a  tree,  the 
world  ash  Ygdrasil.  It  has  three  roots 
each  watered  by  a  well,  Urd's  Well,  that 
which  has  become  Mimir's  Well,  the  Wis- 
dom of  History,  and  Whergelmir,  the 
Stream  in  Ginungagap,  Yawning  of  the 
Abysms,  Transcendent  Knowledge.  On 
the  projecting  trunk  of  this  tree  sit  the 
Norns,  the  Saxon  Fates.  This  vast  con- 
ception of  the  bards  is  a  prophetic  image. 
This  day  it  is  fulfilled  before  our  eyes. 
Our  individual  lives  are  but  sprouts  and 
buds  on  this  tree.  Urd's  Well  is  on  the 
whole  the  Home.  This  is  not  merely  do- 
mesticity, but  stands  for  refinement,  quiet 
tastes,  thoughtfulness,  internal  culture. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  the  camp  and  the 
tramp,  of  Bohemianism  and  dramatic  ani- 
malism. It  is  the  higher  Philistinism,  if 
you  will.  It  may  seem  tame,  but  it  is 
true.  The  modem  man  is  not  a  swash-, 
buckler.  He  goes  through  life  without 
knocking  a  man  down.  Mimir's  Well  is 
Democracy.  Again  this  is  not  narrowly 
a  form  of  government,  but  the  adolescence 
of  the  people.  It  includes  education,  so- 
cial self-determination,  the  material  mas- 
tery of  the  earth.  The  primeval  fountain, 
Whergelmir,  is  Religion. 


Now  fiction  may  assert  that  it  cannot 
dabble  in  mythology  or  in  the  philosophy  of 
history,  nevertheless  if  it  ignore  the  roots 
and  the  trunk  while  extracting  the  sap  of 
the  twigs  it  will  make  an  obsolete  or 
spurious  business  of  it.  This  it  largely 
does.  For  example,  it  does  not  compre- 
hend the  real  American  people.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  standpoint  of  Society,  the 
very  meaning  of  which  is  a  European  sur- 
vival, implying  the  division  of  the  people 
into  ranks  or  classes  according  to  wealth, 
education,  and  manners.  Now  the  candid 
fact  is  that  we  have  no  such  Society.  That 
awful  chasm  on  one  side  of  which  dwells 
the  gentleman  and  on  the  other  the  com- 
mon man  who  says  ^  Lor*,  mum !  >*  is  not 
here.  If  you  draw  a  line  above  those  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States  who  keep  not 
even  one  servant,  you  will  find  nine-tenths 
below  it.  How  un-English,  if  you  reflect 
that  these  are  the  conservative,  educated, 
self-respecting  American  people !  In  Eu- 
rope they  would  be  called  the  lower  mid- 
dle class.  Here  they  are  practically  the 
only  class.  The  rich  on  one  side  and  the  • 
slums'  denizens  on  the  other  hardly  count. 
Yet  between  these  two  the  novel  pendu- 
lates. We  have  the  same  education,  the 
same  manners  and  ideas.  The  mechanic 
is  not  of  a  proletariat.  He  recognizes  the 
duty  of  a  common  democratic  noblesse  oblige 
to  comport  himself  a  citizen  and  a  gentle- 
man. The  farmer  is  no  ^<  hayseed.**  He 
is  often  better  read,  of  wiser  judgment, 
and  broader  character  than  his  busier  city 
cousin.  Our  gilded  youth  do  not  talk 
cockney  sporting  slang.  Our  working 
men  do  not  mouth  patter.  Fiction  has 
always  been  the  most  snobbish  of  the 
Muses.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  satirized 
the  great  because  at  heart  they  envied 
them.  The  literary  Englishman  dearly 
loves  a  lord.  Like  Walter  Scott  and  Wal- 
ter Besant  he  hopes  to  be  knighted.  His 
American  confrlre  at  least  would  attain 
to  the  luxury  and  elegance  of  the  retired 
butcher  and  baker  and  candlestick  maker. 

New  York,  with  its  club  life.  Fifth  Av- 
enue, Murray  Hill,  and  its  tenement  house 
district  is  not  to  America  what  London 
and  Paris  are  to  England  and  France.  The 
true  American  people  are  found  in  the 
smaller  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  on  the 
farms.  There  are  the  universities,  col- 
leges, high  schools,  and  the  common 
school.  There  the  church  is  a  power  too. 
The  novel  is  the  most  materialistic  liter- 
ary mouthpiece.      Next    to  winning  his 
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lady  love  the  hero  must  fall  heir  to  a  for- 
tune. 

It  ignores  religion  as  a  serious  factor  in 
the  lives  of  men.  The  silly  society  novel 
often  introduces  an  Episcopal  rector  and 
Church  as  an  article  of  fashionable  furni- 
ture. That  is  only  English.  The  low-life 
kind  has  its  Chadbands  and  Pecksniffs. 
In  either  case  the  futility  of  religion  is 
implied.  How  untrue  this  is  an  honest 
student  of  our  life  would  soon  find  out. 
Christianity  in  late  years  has  become  so 
rational  and  spiritual  that  it  is  to-day, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  the  greatest  moving 
force  in  our  nation. 

This  real  America  is  a  terra  incognita  to 
such  literary  tourists  as  Paul  Bourget  and 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Yet  it  is  here  where 
the  fires  of  a  higher  striving  are  kept 
burning  and  whence  our  great  men  and 
movements  have  come.  There  is  food 
for  dramatic  representation  and  genuine 
heroism  here.  The  actual  tragi-comedy 
of  existence  revolves  here,  the  struggle  for 
a  decent  subsistence,  the  pathos  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  the  nobler  knighthood  of 
faith  and  love,  the  soul-trying  task  of 
transfiguring  drudgery  with  something 
of  poetry,  the  Titanic  fight  for  dignity, 
character,  and  consummation  against  the 
res  angustcB  dotnu  How  much  better  as, 
thank  God,  much  truer  this  than  the 
glossed  sensuality  and  selfishness  of  the 
aristocratic  dinner-party  story! 

To  cultivate  the  mind  and  heart  while 
practicing  petty  economies,  to  realize  the 
pardle  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking, 
to  seek  respite  from  dish  washing  and 
house  cleaning  in  something  better  than 


gossip,  this  and  not  fads,  flirtation,  and 
ennui  is  the  work  cut  out  for  most  of  our 
girls.  And  how  many  of  these  Cinderellas 
have  turned  out  princesses  and  queens,  not 
by  marr>'ing  Russian  princes !  They  are 
stenographers,  school-teachers,  shop  g^rls, 
nurses,  and  modest  wives  and  mothers, 
not  good  book  heroines. 

Has  this  life  never  been  described? 
Some  good  and  gifted  women,  Mrs.  Phelps, 
Miss  Wiggins,  Marion  Harland,  Louise  Al- 
cott,  and  others  have  to  some  extent,  /.  ^., 
with  an  apology  to  social  traditions  and  a 
leaning  toward  the  ^^  lee  scuppers  *  that  in 
the  end  betrayed  the  frank  sufficiency  of 
the  picture.  But,  yes,  one  lady  novelist 
has  done  it,  with  a  strong  temperance  bias 
however.  Her  nom  de  plume  is  "  Pansy.* 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  William  Archer 
have  probably  never  heard  of  her.  Her 
stories  appear  in  religious  weeklies. 
Pansy  is  the  realistic  American  novelist! 
But  having  little  philosophy  or  imagina- 
tion, her  milk-and-water  animus  is  as  wide 
of  the  mark  as  the  brandy  and  soda  and 
the  five-o'clock  tea  conceptions. 

If  the  novel  ever  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
literature,  it  will  take  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  our  national  life,  as  Hawthorne's  ro- 
mances did  of  New  England  life,  as  a 
finished  stage  of  the  moral  creation,  where 
the  mortal  coil  of  personal  littleness  of 
the  actors  is  shuffled  off  and  they  expand 
genii-like  into  large  spiritual  representa- 
tives of  a  faith,  an  epoch,  a  civilization. 
This  will  be  an  ideal  realism.  A  realism 
both  literal  and  literary  seems  out  of  the 
question. 

Herman  L  Stern. 

CORYDON,  INDIANA. 
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Man's  earliest  and  unceasing  want  is 
food,  the  first  breath  of  his  infan- 
tile lungs  is  a  cry  for  it,  it  is  the 
lever  of  all  his  activities,  and  therefore 
the  burden  of  his*  constant  thought.  The 
human  infant,  like  an  animal,  has  little 
sense  of  taste,  it  develops  slowly  during 
childhood  and  only  as  we  approach  ma- 
turity do  we  begin  to  place  quality  before 
quantity  and  to  exercise  a  critical  dis- 
crimination as  to  the  savor  of  our 
viands.  It  is  probable  that  every  form  of 
human  nourishment,  other  than  milk  or 
sweets,  is   an   acquired  taste,  that  every 


addition  to  the  infantile  dietary  is  either 
at  first  repelled  or  accepted  with  indiflFer- 
ence,  and  that  it  is  only  after  a  season 
that  toleration  becomes  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment.  Our  alimentary  instinct, 
therefore,  is  subject  through  childhood  to 
a  course  of  education,  which,  if  continued 
to  its  proper  conclusion,  if  prolonged  into 
its  higher  branches,  develops  into  an  epi- 
curean standard  of  taste.  The  graduate 
in  this  cult  disciplines  his  appetite,  the 
Roman  gourmet  guarded  it  as  a  shrine: 
polluere  famem,  to  pollute  the  sanctity  of 
an  appetite,  was  his  happy  designation  of 
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any  prelusioti,  any  ante-prandial  indul- 
gence. With  such  subordination  of  animal 
instinct  to  reason,  the  modem  epicure  ap- 
proaches dinner,  that  sacred  occasion  of 
elegant  enjoyment  and  festal  joy.  Seated 
thereat  his  keenly  expectant  sense  is 
rotfsed  by  the  initial  bars  of  his  gustatory 
symphony,  he  whets  and  quickens  his  un- 
profaned  appetite  with  the  relishes,  the 
lufrs  ctcmvres  that  form  the  overture,  the 
harmonic  prelude,  to  an  esthetic  repast. 

The  evolution  of  whets  or  appetizers,  as 
a  special  course,  has  been  slow  and  grad- 
ual, for  it  is  only  with  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  the  modem  dinner 
that  its  various  parts  have  assumed  a  har- 
monious relation  to  one  another.  Form- 
erly the  dishes  in  general  were  either 
extravagantly  sweetened  or  seasoned,  but 
ultimately  the  cloying  sweets  assumed 
their  proper  position  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meal;  their  antitheses,  the  salty, 
spiced,  or  sharpened  foods  were  then 
grouped  at  its  beginning,  and  thus  the 
intermediate  viands  were  permitted  to 
impart  their  natural  flavors  to  palates  un- 
impaired in  sensibility. 

It  is  the  restrictive  measure  of  its  sea- 
soning and  the  elaboration  of  the  subtler 
flavors  of  the  viands  of  its  richly  varied 
menu  that  are  the  dominant  characteris- 
tics of  modem  cookery,  the  feature  that 
distinguishes  the  fare  of  the  tasteful  from 
that  of  the  gross  or  the  careless  eater. 
In  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  times  most 
dishes  were  flavored  indiscriminately  with 
salt,,  sugar,  or  spices,  and  nearly  all  were 
colored  with  saffron,  alkanet,  sandalwood, 
etc..  Sugar  was  rare  and  costly  and  much 
of  its  lavish  use  may  have  been  prompted 
by  a  spirit  of  ostentatious  luxury,  but  al- 
though its  frequent  mixture  with  salt  may 
seem  to  us  barbarous  we  appreciate  the 
conjunction  in  our  sugar-cured  hams. 
Soups,  broths,  and  stews  were  strongly 
seasoned:  pork,  beef,  and  mutton  were 
eaten  with  mustard;  boiled  chicken  with 
sorrel,  capon  with  ginger,  the  royal  swan 
with  a  sauce  of  ginger,  vinegar,  mustard, 
cinnamon,  saffron,  and  breadcrumbs ;  while 
salt  and  cinnamon  were  the  usual  acces- 
sories of  small  birds.  With  such  profu- 
sion of  condiments  the  mediaeval  diner 
spurred  his  jaded  appetite  through  a 
prolonged  repast  and  his  seared  palate 
would  probably  have  been  dulled  to  the 
natural  flavors  of  England's  then  abundant 
game  had  the  choicest  been  served  in 
modem  fashion.    Although  such  excessive 


use  of  condiments  materially  declined 
under  the  Stuarts  and  their  successors, 
and  not  imperceptibly  within  living 
memory,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the 
average  Anglo-Saxon  of  to-day  restricts 
himself  to  a  proper  measure  of  indulgence, 
or  that  he  employs  his  palatal  stimulants 
with  the  artistic  skill  of  his  Gallic  breth- 
ren. The  French  cuisine  is  the  creation 
of  a  highly  artistic  people,  but  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  not  so  far  removed  there- 
from as  is,  for  instance,  the  Spanish  or 
German,  in  which  latter  survives  much  of 
the  mediaeval  extravagance  of  seasoning. 
Every  traveller  in  the  land  of  the  sausage 
is  impressed  with  the  frequency  as^well 
as  the  variety  of  its  presentment,  also 
with  the  recurrent  smoked  ham,  fish,  and 
goosebreast,  and  the  omnipresent  potato 
salad  and  fermented  cabbage.  Much  of 
the  sogginess,  flatness,  and  lack  of  savor 
so  generally  attributed  to  Teutonic  viands 
may  perhaps,  in  great  part,  result  from  th« 
blunting  of  gustatory  perception  that  such 
undue  stimulation  of  the  palate  entails. 
The  Swedes,  while  indulging  in  most  of 
the  foregoing  goads  to  gormandizing,  to- 
gether with  others  peculiar  to  themselves, 
do  so  under  more  modern  restrictions. 
Dinner  is  preceded  by  a  ^^smorgas,*^  r.e-i 
lishes  eaten  at  a  separate  table,  <*  smorgasi 
bord,»  the  variety  of  the  provocations 
thereon  displayed  fully  equalling  their 
poignancy.  Among  them  are  pieces  of 
intensely  saline  salmon,  salted  for  the 
occasion,  biting  pickles,  old  cheese,  very 
strong  and  sharp,  thin  slices  of  smoked 
reindeer  and  other  meats,  smoked  salmotj 
with  poached  eggs,  varieties  of  spiced,  and 
other  bread  in  small  pieces  and  also  the 
renowned  *  sillsallat  >>  or  herring  salad. 
This  preparatory  meal  is  eaten  stand-, 
ing,  the  varied  adjuncts  being  occasion* 
ally  moistened  with  divers  strong  Uquorjf 
and  cordials  served  in  small  glasses,  and. 
having  thus  roused  the  slumbering  lion, 
the  guests  proceed  to  the  dining  table  at 
which  they  sit  and  partake  of  a  repast 
prepared  and  served  with  Parisian  judg,. 
ment  and  taste. 

Among  the  relishes,  gustationes^  of  thq 
Roman  first  course,  promulsis,  were  ripe 
and  unripe  olives,  salted  fish,  hard  boiled, 
eggs  sprinkled  with  pepper,  and  roast 
dormice  dressed  with  poppy  seed  and 
honey.  We  may  infer  that  pepper  was  a 
costly  spice  from  the  fact  that  Rome 
purchased  her  immunity  from  sack  and 
pillage  by  a  ransom  .paid  to  Alaric  of. 
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gold,  silk,  and  pepper,  an  exaction  show- 
ing barbaric  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  condiment.  In  more  general  use 
were  mint,  cummin,  caraway,  fennel, 
sorrel,  old  cheese,  and  sometimes  even 
asafoetida;  but  the  mace  of  Ceylon,  the 
vanilla  of  Mexico,  the  nutmeg  of  the 
Moluccas,  the  pimento  of  the  Caribbean 
islands  and  the  red  pepper  of  South  Amer- 
ica have  become  the  portion  of  their  re- 
mote descendants. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  had  but  a 
single  ssLMce^^arum,  probably  a  semi-liquid 
composition  of  rancid  fish,  highly  spiced 
and  salted  and  the  pioneer  of  the  many 
stinging  relishes  that  masquerade  under 
the  name  of  sauces.  The  French  recognize 
no  sauce  as  such  that  does  not  possess  a 
meat  basis,  or  else  is  so  prepared  as  to 
heighten  rather  than  to  obscure  the  flavor 
of  the  viand  with  which  it  is  served.  The 
stimulating  sauces  are  properly  condiments 
and  the  Gallic  artist  uses  them  very  spar- 
ingly, if  at  all,  having  in  this  respect  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  custom  of  his  forbears. 
The  sauciersoi  Paris  under  Louis  XI  formed 
a  distinct  guild  and  prepared  sharp  or 
stimulating  sauces  which  the  people  took 
home  to  season  their  ragouts,  for,  in  that 
day,  highly  seasoned  food  was  not  unlike- 
ly an  indulgence  almost  as  general  in 
France  as  in  England.  Since  then  the 
development  of  the  national  art  has 
created  the  modern  sauce  and  relegated 
extravagant  seasoning  to  the  background; 
but  the  ragout,  a  seasoned  stew,  survives 
in  the  French  cuisine,  occupying  an  ad- 
vanced position  in  the  meal  so  as  to  re- 
vive, ragouter,  the  flagging  appetite. 

England  is  the  nursery  of  the  pungent 
sauce  and  from  the  character  of  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  such  in  Shakespeare 
and  contemporary  authors  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  much  thought  and  study  was 
devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  palatal  mor- 
dants. The  popular  English  sauces  of 
to-day  may  not  unreasonably  be  styled 
culinary  disinfectants  for,  in  general,  they 
are  employed  so  lavishly  as  to  overcome 
the  specific  flavors  of  the  viand  to  which 
they  are  applied ;  certainly  such  were  the 
base  uses  of  the  old  English  preparations, 
such  the  nation's  vitiated  taste  that  fos- 
tered its  modern  industry  of  poignant 
pickles,  sauces,  curries,  and  chutneys,  rec- 
ognized as  the  best  of  their  kind  by  dev- 
otees of  the  seasoning  cult,  but  only  of 
exceptional  satisfaction  to  a  discriminat- 
ing palate.    To  a  French  gourmet  a  true 


sauce  is  the  soul  of  cookery,  he  maintains 
that  a  mere  roaster  or  a  pastry  cook  may 
be  taught,  but  a  saucemaker  must  be 
bom,  he  cannot  be  made.  The  happy  inspi- 
ration that  seizes  upon  such  combination 
of  culinary  material  as  will  most  accentu- 
ate the  flavor  of  the  primary  viand,  making 
'  rich  that  which  was  poor,  he  will  urge  is 
a  stroke  of  genius  comparable  to  the  em- 
ployment, by  a  master  hand,  of  subordi- 
nate chords  to  develop  the  charm  of  a 
lurking  melody. 

Condiments  and  spices  act  upon  the 
nervous  system;  some  excite  the  nerve- 
terminals  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  canal,  some  develop  their  action 
only  after  absorption  in  the  blood,  others 
may  localize  their  effects  at  the  point  of 
primary  application,  stimulating  the  ac- 
tion of  the  salivary  glands.  Some  aro- 
matics,  in  moderation,  may  be  beneficial, 
inducing  a  gentle  perspiration,  preventing 
languor  and  sustaining  the  animal  and 
vital  functions.  Such  benefit  cannot  be 
*  predicated  of  over-seasoning  in  general,  for 
even  the  least  objectionable  and  perhaps 
only  necessary  condiment,  salt,  is  subject 
to  great  abuse.  The  amount  of  the  latter 
required  in  the  system  is  very  small  and 
the  elimination  of  the  excess  burdens  the 
excretory  organs,  and  is,  not  improbably, 
a  frequent  cause  of  their  functional  de- 
rangement. A  quickened  fancy  is  perhaps 
the  best  condiment,  the  mere  thought  of 
a  delicacy  will  often  cause  the  mouth  to 
water,  thus  the  imagination  readily  stim- 
ulates the  action  of  unjaded  salivary 
glands.  Jovial  friends,  sprightly  women, 
a  merry  gathering  about  a  cheerful  table, 
a  bright  sunshiny  room,  a  glowing  land- 
scape, afford  the  requisite  nervous  stimu- 
lation better  than  the  choicest  condiments. 
Pleasure-loving  humanity  will  ever  incline 
to  be  epicurean  rather  than  ascetic,  but 
he  who  seeks  the  fullest  conservation  of 
the  bodily  machinery  will  stimulate  not 
at  all,  but  satisfy  only  natural  require- 
ments; or  if  seeking  unusual  alimentary 
indulgence,  occasion  its  need  by  ample 
labor  or  exercise. 

The  sense  of  taste  resides  in  the  tongue, 
the  tip  being  the  most  sensitive  to  phys- 
ical impressions  and  is  the  seat  of  acrid, 
pungent,  or  saline  perceptions.  The  ex- 
tremity thus  becomes  an  advanced  sentinel, 
taking  cognizance  of  caustic,  astringent,  or 
other  harmful  qualities  of  the  substance 
presented  and  conveying  a  prompt  warn- 
ing that  it  is  objectionable.     A  mustard 
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plaster  acts  upon  the  skin  pretty  much  as 
that  condiment  does  upon  the  tongue  tip, 
only  less  perceptibly,  so  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  lingual  extremity  is,  in  this 
respect,  merely  an  intensified  tactile  im- 
pression. Behind  the  seat  of  acid,  alka- 
line, and  pungent  perceptions  lie  those  of 
the  sweets  and  bitters,  occupying  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  tongue  beyond  which 
are  the  perceptions  of  gustatory  enjoy- 
ment and  aversion,  where  taste  is  en- 
throned in  purity,  unmingled  with  baser 
impressions.  These  delicate  sensibilities 
are  readily  affected  by  the  state  of  mind 
or  health ;  however  sick  we  may  be,  how- 
ever distracted,  our  baser  sensibility  is 
unimpaired,  acids,  alkalis,  bitters,  pun- 
gencies, and  sweets  a^re  perceived  to  be 
what  they  really  are,  but  the  higher  fla^ 
vors,  under  such  conditions,  may  become 
insensible  to  us.  It  may  therefore  be  said 
of  the  condiments  that,  in  large  measure, 
they  simply  invoke  the  materiality  of  the 
sense  of  touch  and  not  the  perceptions  of 
true  taste. 

The  man  whose  gustatory  perceptions 
are  largely  derived  from  the  more  tactile 
portion  of  his  tongue  may  be  likened  to 
the  savage  whose  musical  perceptions  find 
expression  in  beating  tom  tom  and  stamp- 
ing foot.  Rhythm  is  merely  an  element 
of  music;  without  melody  and  harmony 
we  cannot  attain  the  utmost  refinement  of 
the  auditory  sense.  So  far  as  we  progress 
beyond  that  which  is  most  positive  and 
material,  so  far  as  we  conjoin  the  under- 
lying perceptions  with  the  gamut  of  ex- 
quisite odors  attainable  by  the  highly 
cultivated  palate,  so  far  do  we  remove 
ourselves  from  the  plane  of  barbaric  en- 
joyment. For  taste  is  really  an  education 
of  a  sense  perception,  the  odorous  emana- 
tions, warmed  by  the  mouth,  impressing 
the  base  of  the  nasal  cavity,  thus  the 
higher  or  more  volatile  flavors  are  smelt 
rather  than  tasted.  It  is  probable  that 
this  superior  taste  is  absent  in  most  ani- 
mals, and  its  deficiency  in  savages  is  evi- 
dent from  their  manner  of  eating,  their 
rapid  swallowing,  their  silence  and  grav- 
ity, their  intensity  of  action,  and  finally 
from  the  fury  and  fierce  desire  that 
gleams  from  the  eye  as  it  rests  upon  the 
food.  This  type  indeed  is  perhaps  not 
yet  wholly  eliminated  from  civilization. 
While  the  savage's  acute  sense  of  time 
endows  him  with  a  limited  musical  apti- 
tude, he  is  incapable  of  evolving,  or  ex- 
cept with  education,   even  appreciating 


the  complex  harmonies  of  a  symphony  or 
a  concerto.  Oreat  as  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  man's  harmonic  sense,  its 
probable  limit  is  yet  far  removed  and  the 
pleasures  of  a  highly  developed  taste  may 
be  capable  of  as  great  expansion  as  those 
of  an  educated  ear.  It  is  this  capacity  of 
development  that  is  the  basis  of  the  epi- 
cure's contention  that  the  original  sense 
of  the  word  taste  is  the  higher  sense,  and 
that  he  who  possesses  refined  gustatory 
perceptions  is  alone  a  man  of  taste. 

The  human  palate  is  susceptible  of  ex- 
ceeding delicacy  of  perception;  the  old 
Romans  knew  by  the  quality  of  a  fish 
whether  it  had  been  caught  above  or  be- 
low the  bridges  and  were  able  to  dis- 
tingfuish  between  a  goose  fed  upon  fresh 
and  one  that  had  been  fed  upon  dried 
grapes.  Modem  connoisseurs  can  de- 
termine the  most  surprising  minutiae 
afEecting  the  flavor  of  a  wine  merely  from 
its  taste,  feats  so  extraordinary  as  to 
almost  justify  Cervantes's  humorous  story 
of  the  two  Spaniards  who,  between  them, 
determined  the  accidental  presence  of  a 
thonged  key  in  a  hogshead  of  sherry,  the 
one  tasting  the  iron,  the  other  the  leather 
thereof.  Although  a  recognition  of  deli- 
cate flavors  is  largely  a  scent  perception, 
a  keen  taster  is  not  necessarily  endowed 
with  a  corresponding  acuteness  of  the 
olfactory  sense.  A  French  enthusiast 
maintains  that  the  latter,  like  our  auditory 
sense,  is  a  perception  of  a  gamut  of  vibra^ 
tions,  that,  in  their  entirety,  constitute  a 
series  of  octaves,  and  he  names,  in  their 
order,  the  odors  forming  one  of  such 
octaves.  The  verity  of  the  discovery  may 
be  questioned ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that 
an  exceeding  refinement  of  sense  might  re- 
veal odorous  harmonies  to  an  aesthetic  and 
reasoning  mind.  The  savage's  keenness 
of  scent,  sometimes  rivalling  that  of  a 
pointer,  his  telescopic  vision  and  his  acute 
hearing  g^ve  him  but  little  more  than 
mere  animal  enjoyment.  Only  from  their 
cooperation  with  stimttlated  intellectual 
faculties  do  we  derive  the  highest 
pleasures  of  sense  and  the  fullest  suscepti- 
bilities of  taste,  and  smell  may  possibly 
disclose  harmonies  subordinate  to  those  of 
sight  and  hearing,  but,  like  them,  afford- 
ing their  highest  gratification  to  the  most 
cultured  intelligence. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  confidence  that 
the  epicure  of  the  future  will  be  him  of 
to-day;  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will 
develop  other  and  superior  tastes.     Our 
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highest  gastronomic  delectations  at  pres- 
ent emanate  from  the  flesh  pot,  those  of  the 
future  may  embrace  vegetable  flavors  elab- 
orated by  perhaps  centuries  of  skilled  and 
intelligent  cultivation,  embodied  in  viands 
that  may  shame  this  generation's  choicest 
delicacies.  The  remarkable  improvement, 
within  living  memory,  of  most  of  our  fruits 
and  vegetables,  opens  vistas  of  possibilities 
in  this  direction  that  amply  warrant  such 
conjecture,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  innumerable  wild  species  are  suscep- 


tible of  cultivation  and  ultimate  adapta- 
tion to  man's  most  critical  taste.  The 
banishment  of  flesh  and  its  attendant 
condiments  from  the  table  of  the  future 
would  eliminate  the  last  element  of  gross- 
ness  from  the  festal  board,  and  this,  con- 
joined with  prandial  gratifications  beyond 
present  conception,  may  be  the  final  ac- 
complishment of  a  progressive  gastron- 
omy. 

A.  H.  GOURAUD. 
Bkookltn,  N.  Y. 
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AN  ARTICLE  in  the  May  number  of 
Self  Culture  has  aroused  indig- 
nation in  some  minds  and  astonish- 
ment in  a  still  larger  number.  It  is  not 
quite  easy  to  allow  such  an  article  to  pass 
unnoticed,  even  although  one  might  sup- 
pose that  few  educated  persons  could  be 
influenced  by  its  contents.  In  the  remarks 
which  follow  the  writer  hopes  to  avoid 
anything  like  acrimony  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  make  his  criticism  a  state- 
ment of  facts. 

The  writer  says,  not  untruly,  that  the 
Reiformation  in  England  was  both  political 
and  religious;  and  then  he  makes  the 
astonishing  remark  that  ^Established 
Protestantism  »  is  ^  essentially  the  result 
of  a  political*  impulse,  and  ^  Nonconform- 
ist Protestantism  »  the  result  <<  of  a  relig- 
ious impulse.*^  Nonconformity  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  Restoration 
or,  more  exactly,  with  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity of  Charles  II,  and  this  writer 
asks  us  to  believe  that,  while  Howe,  Bax- 
ter, and  Bunyan  represented  a  religious 
impulse,  men  like  Taylor,  Beveridge,  and 
Barrow  represented  a  political  impulse. 
It  is  quite  useless  to  argue  a  point  like 
this.  If  our  readers  know  the  works  and 
lives  of  these  men,  they  will  understand 
at  once  the  absurdity  of  such  a  suggestion. 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  nothing  to 
what  follows.  The  writer  goes  on :  *  We 
may  conveniently  and  not  unfairly  take 
Henry  VIII  as  the  founder  of  the  Church 
of  England,  though  that  Church  looks  on 
Edward  VI  as  its  first  patron,  while  some 
far-seeing  historians  would  take  us  back 
all  the  way  to  Wycliffe.*  This  is  quite 
wonderful.  Henry  VIII  the  founder  of 
the  English  Church !    When  and  where  ? 


A  foundation  of  this  kind  is  not  laid  in  a 
comer  or  in  secret.  Let  us  hear  some- 
thing of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
effected.  It  is  not  indeed  quite  easy  to 
say  when  the  English  Church  was  founded. 
Perhaps  the  work  of  St.  Augustine  of  Can- 
terbury would  be  the  most  probable  event 
that  might  be  so  described,  although 
others  might  claim  the  British  Church  as 
the  beginning  of  the  English.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  there  was  certainly  no 
founding  of  the  English  Church  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  is  a  mere 
matter,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact  and  of 
history.  The  Church  of  England  which 
existed  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  was 
precisely  the  same  Church  which  existed 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  had  been  thrown  off, 
very  little  doctrinal  change  had  been, 
made,  but  the  Church  was  certainly  the 
same  Church,  and  no  one  at  the  time 
imagined  that  it  was  a  new  Church  or  a 
different  Church.  We  are  sure  that  no 
fairly  informed  historian  would  allow 
such  a  notion  for  a  moment. 

We  may  make  the  state  of  the  case  in- 
telligible to  the  ordinary  reader  in  a  very : 
simple  manner.      We  have  asked  to  be 
told    when   the   foundation   of  the  new 
Church   was  laid,  but  we   may  make  it 
quite  clear  that  there  was  no  new  Church  - 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  succession  of  - 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.     Warham  . 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII  (1503),  and  he  died 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  (1532).     Dur- 
ing his  episcopate  several  questions  were 
agitated,  but  no  change  was  made  in  the 
Church.     He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas. 
Cranmer,  who  became  Archbishop  of  the 
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same  Church  and  remained  Archbishop  of 
that  Church  and  no  other  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  and 
was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  up  to  the 
time  of  his  martyrdom  under  Mary  (1556). 
Is  there  any  hint  in  any  parliamentary 
statute  or  royal  decree  that  the  Church  of 
England  had  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of 
England  and  a  new  Church  had  been 
founded  during  the  tenancy  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer?  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
shown,  because  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
happened.  Thomas  Cranmer  died  Arch- 
bishop of  the  same  Church  in  which  he 
had  been  baptized  and  consecrated;  and 
he  was  succeeded  in  his  high  office  by 
Reginald  Pole.  who.  in  his  turn,  became 
Archbishop  of  the  English  Church,  the 
Church  of  Becket,  of  Wycliffe,  of  Warham, 
and  of  Cranmer.  The  history  of  the 
Church  goes  on  as  steadily  as  does  that 
of  the  Parliament  or  the  Monarchy.  We 
might  as  well  say  that  there  was  a  new 
founding  of  the  English  Parliament  at  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  as  that  there 
was  a  new  founding  of  the  English  Church 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  or  Edward  VI 
or  Elizabeth.  This  name  leads  to  the  re- 
mark that  when  Matthew  Parker  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1559,  he  be- 
came the  successor  of  Reginald  Pole,  as 
he  had  been  the  successor  of  Thomas 
Cranmer. 

It  is  possible  that  the  sneers  of  the 
writer  of  the  article  before  us  in  respect 
to  Henry  VIII  may  be  deserved.  But 
after  all.  this  is  not  history,  and  the  writer 
apparently  means  to  give  us.  or  to  make 
us  think  that  he  gives  us,  history.  As  re- 
gards the  relation  of  the  Pope  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catharine, 
the  writer  speaks  a  great  deal  more  confi- 
dently than  any  one  has  a  right  to  speak, 
or  than  any  one  possessed  of  the  true 
historical  spirit  will  think  of  speaking.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Pope 
would  not  have  consented  to  the  divorce 
but  for  his  fear  of  the  Emperor  Chatles  V, 
who  was  the  nephew  of  Queen  Catharine. 

The  way  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of 
the  renunciation  of  the  papal  supremacy 
is  very  far  from  historical.  He  can  hardly 
be  ignorant  of  the  relations  of  the  English 
Crown  to  the  Papacy  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  of  the  statutes  passed  to  re- 
strain papal  influence  and  appeals  to 
Rome.  The  action  of  Henry  VIII  (by 
whatever  motives  he  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced)was  little  more  than  an  extension 


of  that  of  previous  English  sovereigns. 
To  say  that  the  King  « decided  at  one 
stroke  to  substitute  himself  for  the  Pope 
and  to  transfer  the  monastic  wealth  to 
himself,  his  nobles,  and  his  people  *  is  to 
make  a  statement  far  from  exact  or  ac- 
curate, to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  was  a  rather 
long  business,  sanctioned  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  the  Pope,  carried  on  under  the 
influence  of  different  impulses,  sometimes 
(to  speak  the  truth)  well  done,  and  some- 
times not  so  well.  As  regards  the  work  in 
general,  our  judgment  must  depend  upon 
various  considerations — among  others, 
upon  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  re- 
ligious orders  and  religious  houses.  Right 
or  wrong,  it  is  by  no  means  correct  to  say, 
^  the  secular  and  friar-hating  clergy  came 
in  for  a  part  of  the  spoils,  and  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  the  arrangements.  *  Both  of 
these  statements  are  absurd  exaggera^- 
tions. 

For  once  the  writer  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  Henry  was  no  reformer  of  doc- 
trine ;  and  yet  he  goes  on  to  remark :  *  The 
new  Church  was  constituted  on  a  basis 
which  would  satisfy  the  religious  qualms 
of  the  King.*  What  new  Church?  Ap- 
parently it  had  the  same  doctrines  and 
the  same  clergy  as  before,  only  that  ap- 
peals to  Rome  were  now  absolutely  for- 
bidden ;  and  this  is  called  a  new  Church  I 
But  this  is  not  enough.  ^  From  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church  of  Rome  sufficient 
was  left  to  the  Church  of  England  to  con-» 
stitute  a  substantial  endowment  and  sup^ 
port  for  the  clergy. »  When  did  this  take 
place  ?  What  property  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  taken  away  from  it 
and  given  to  the  Church  of  England  ?  Not 
a  cent's  worth.  If  this  be  denied,  let  us 
have  the  acts  or  decrees  in  which  the 
change  was  made.  The  writer  says  that 
the  <*  National  Church  received  this  bene- 
fit under  conditions  and  regulations  set 
forth  by  act  of  Parliament. »  Does  he 
mean  that  the  reforming  doctrine  was 
sanctioned  by  act  of  Parliament  ?  But  he 
has  told  us  that  there  was  no  change  of 
doctrine  during  the  reign  of  tlje  ^^ founder* 
of  the  new  Church ;  so  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  understand  his  meaning  here. 

But  stranger  matters  remain  behind. 
We  are  next  told  that,  although  Church 
and  State  entered  into  this  contract  (we 
should  like  to  see  the  document),  there  is 
now  «  nothing  to  prevent  Parliament  from 
passing  an  Act  to  amend,  for  instance. 
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Article  28,  by  omitting  the  last  three  para^ 
graphs  and  substituting  an  affirmation  of 
the  <Real  Presence.^  Doubtless  such  a 
step  would  cause  many  withdrawals,  but 
none  the  less  the  Church  would  endure; 
it  would  still  be  the  Established  Church 
of  England,'^  and  so  forth. 

There  is  quite  a  wonderful  set  of  state- 
ments here.  Let  us  take  them  separately. 
We  are  told  that  even  if  the  most  tremen* 
dous  changes  were  made  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  it  would  still  be  the  same 
Church,  and  yet  this  very  writer  had  de- 
clared before  that,  under  Henry  VIII,  the 
Church  of  England  became  a  new  Church, 
although  no  change  whatever  was  made 
in  its  doctrines.  But  we  must  go  a  little 
further  into  his  statements.  *  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  Parliament,^  he  says, 
^from  changing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.*  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  pro- 
claiming himself  Emperor  of  Columbia. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Queen  Vic- 
toria from  dissolving  her  Parliament  and 
getting  a  ministry  that  would  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  country  without  a 
Parliament.  These  two  statements  are 
about  as  reasonable  as  arguments,  or  illus- 
trations of  an  argument,  as  that  of  the 
writer  of  the  article  before  us. 

But  we  may  as  well  examine  this 
statement  a  little  more  closely  and  see 
what  measure  of  truth  it  will  yield  us. 
The  Parliament,  we  are  told,  has  the 
power  to  alter  the  articles  of  the  Church. 
No,  not  the  absolute  power.  Let  us  see 
what  the  Parliament  really  can  do — even 
if  it  is  in  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  it 
should  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Parlia- 
ment might  certainly,  with  the  royal  as- 
sent, make  new  terms  of  subscription; 
and  those  terms  might  be  accepted  by 
the  Church,  and  then  those  terms  would 
be  binding  upon  all  who  hold  office  in  the 
Church.  We  can  even  imagine  (although 
this  is  not  quite  an  easy  task  )  that  if  Par- 
liament should  introduce  such  changes 
the  clergy  in  convocation  would  re- 
ject them.  What  would  happen  then? 
One  side  would  have  to  give  in  or  else 
they  would  have  to  separate.  Either  the 
Church  would  accept  or  it  would  not. 
Either  Parliament  would  give  in  or  it 
would  not.  In  the  latter  case  there  would 
be  a  cleavage ;  and  certainly  if  the  mass  of 
Churchmen,  Clergy,  and  Laity  resolved 
to  go  out  of  the  Established  Church,  that 
would  then  become   a  new  Church*   it 


would  have  new  doctrines  and  new  clergy 
and  be  a  new  institution.  The  thing  is 
all  but  inconceivable ;  but,  when  we  think 
it  out,  this  is  the  outcome  of  the  process. 
The  writer  of  the  article  thinks  this  would 
be  the  same  Church,  but  it  was  a  new 
Church  under  Henry  VII  I.  In  other  words, 
the  mere  fact  of  owning  the  buildings 
and  the  endowments  would  constitute  the 
Church  the  same,  while  the  possession  of 
these  things  and  a  great  deal  more  could 
not  make  it  to  be  the  same  Church  under 
Henry  VIII. 

After  some  paragraphs  which  demand 
no  special  notice,  the  writer  returns  to  this 
assertion  that  the  nonconforming  element 
represented  the  religious  reformation,  and 
that,  although  the  ^Established  Church 
eventually  adopted  Protestant  doctrines, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Re- 
formed Churches. »  This  kind  of  thing  is 
often  said,  but  we  know  of  no  grounds  for 
it.  The  English  Reformers  and  the  Con- 
tinental Reformers  adopted,  from  the  be- 
ginning, somewhat  different  principles  of 
reform.  The  latter  went  back  to  the 
Bible  simply,  the  former  rested  their  re- 
forms upon  the  Bible  as  understood  by  the 
great  Councils  and  the  early  Fathers. 
This  principle  was  promulgated  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII;  it  was  repeated  by  Jewel  in  his 
*  Apology  **  and  other  writings,  and  it 
has  never  been  departed  from.  The  full 
force  of  the  principle  might  not  be  seen 
at  once,  and  its  application  might  in  cer- 
tain cases  be  doubtful ;  but  the  theory  was 
maintained.  The  result  was  a  reforma- 
tion more  moderate  and  less  sweeping 
than  that  of  the  Swiss  and  Scotch  reform- 
ers; but  this  arose  not  from  any  intention 
to  compromise,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  principle  adopted  and  recognized  by 
the  builders  and  from  the  moderate  and 
reasonable  temper  of  the  English  people. 
who  are  generally  little  prone  to  ex- 
tremes in  thought  or  action. 

We  might  stop  here,  because  we  have 
dealt  with  all  that  is  important  in  the 
principles  enunciated ;  but  it  will  perhaps 
be  better  to  consider,  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, some  of  the  writer's  remarks  on  exist- 
ing controversies.  His  eight  propositions 
we  pass  by,  since  what  is  most  material 
in  them  has  already  been  criticised  or  no- 
ticed, and  with  a  great  part  of  them  we 
have  no  controversy  and  no  concern. 

From    these    propositions    the    writer 
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passes  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
After  some  remarks  on  Queen  Elizabeth 
which  are  no  more  to  the  purpose  than 
remarks  on  the  character  of  a  Pope  would 
be  to  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  writer  comes  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Oxford  Tractarians.  *Keble,  Newman, 
and  Pusey,**  he  says,  *by  their  teaching 
reawakened  theological  life  in  the  Church, 
and  also  heralded  the  present-day  devel- 
opments of  tlje  High  Church  movement* 
So  far  the  statement  is  simply  historical. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  all  Churches 
to  become  infltrenced  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  In  the  eighteenth  century  in  England, 
in  Scotland,  in  Germany,  and  in  France, 
the  teaching  of  the  pulpits  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  inculcation  of  morality, 
with  very  little  reference  to  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  A  revival  of  one 
set  of  doctrines  was  brought  about  by  the 
Evangelical  movement,  and  the  doctrines 
which  the  Evangelicals  revived  have  now 
become  the  common  possession  of  all 
Christian  schools  and  communions.  The 
Tractarians  revived  another  set  of  half- 
forgotten  doctrines,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  form  of  living 
Christian  thought  at  the  present  day  which 
has  not  been  affected  by  the  Tractarian 
movement.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Liberal  move- 
ment, promoted  by  such  men  as  Coleridge, 
Arnold,  and  Maurice.  So  far,  students  of 
contemporaneous  Church  history  are  fairly 
agreed. 

The  writer  goes  on,  referring  to  the 
Tractarian  movement :  <<  The  evolution  of 
that  movement  has  now  reached  a  point 
at  which  ritual  and  doctrine  are  as  little 
removed  as  possible  from  Romanism.* 
If  this  means  that  all  those  who  have  been 
powerfully  affected  by  the  Tractarian 
movement,  or  all  who  would  even  allow 
themselves  to  be  called  Tractarians  or 
decided  High  Churchmen,  practice  or 
form  a  ritual  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Roman,  it  is  most  certainly  and  demonstra- 
bly untrue.  That  there  has  been  a  ^  rise  * 
in  Church  ritual  is  quite  true.  Not  merely 
Anglicans,  but  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
and  Congregationalists  have  been  influ- 
enced in  this  way.  Almost  everywhere 
-we  now  meet  with  practices  which,  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  would  have  been  de- 
nounced as  High  Church  or  even  Roman- 
izing. But  the  kind  of  ritual  of  which  the 
ivriter  speaks  is  quite  exceptional  in  its 
extreme  character;  and  this  is  no  more  to 


be  put  down  to  the  discredit  of  the  ori- 
ginal Tractarian  movement  than  is  the 
excessive  subjectivity  of  certain  sects 
to  that  of  the  Evangelical  movement,  or 
the  denial  of  Supernatural  Religion  to  the 
Liberal.  Every  movement  produces  ex- 
cesses, and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  the 
more  real  and  living  and  powerful  it  is, 
the  more  there  is,  here  and  there,  a  tend- 
ency to  run  into  excess. 

The  writer  next  goes  on  to  specify  some 
of  the  doings  of  the  extreme  High  Church 
party.  He  gives  us  the  interesting  and 
novel  information,  that  Dr.  Temple  is  a 
High  Churchman.  Dr.  Temple,  no  doubt, 
is  a  great  man,  and  has  many  thoughts 
and  large  knowledge  and  wide  sympathy ; 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  and  we 
could  prove  it,  if  it  were  necessary,  that  it 
would  be  just  as  correct  to  speak  of  him  as 
a  Broad  Churchman  or  even  as  an  Evan- 
gelical. As  regards  the  practices  which 
the  writer  enumerates  we  will  permit  our- 
selves as  few  words  as  possible,  since  it  is 
out  of  the  question  that  we  should  discuss 
them  at  large.  That  there  are  foolish 
men  in  every  communion  is  a  proposition 
which  calls  for  no  discussion,  and  the  real 
question  that  is  now  demanding  solution 
in  the  Church  of  England  is,  whether  cer- 
tain practices  are  lawful. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Church 
of  England  has  always  been  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  comprehensive  body.  It 
was,  in  short,  intended  to  be  the  Church 
of  the  whole  nation.  In  such  a  case  it 
was  inevitable  that  some  should  exceed 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  comprehension. 
How  far  this  has  been  done  is  now  being 
considered.  The  Archbishops  are  giving 
personal  opinions  and  j  udgments.  If  these 
do  not  prevail,  the  Law  must  be  invoked. 
What  the  issue  may  be  no  one  can  tell. 
Reasonable  men  and  those  who  wish  well 
to  the  Church  of  the  Nation  will  desire 
that  large  comprehension  may  be  per- 
mitted, and  that,  when  the  bounds  are 
set,  clergy  and  laity  alike  may  practically 
recognize  them.  But  no  one  can  tell  how 
the  conflict  may  end.         / 

These  things,  however,  in  the  view  of 
the  writer,  are  of  comparatively  small 
importance  beside  the  question  of  *  Con- 
fession.* He  says  he  will  not  touch  on 
the  doctrinal  question,  but  will  «only 
recall  the  unquestioned  fact,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  the  confessional  has 
always  been  used  as  a  means  of  power.* 
As  we  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  we  have 
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no  concern  with  this  statement;  but,  in 
mere  justice  to  the  great  Latin  Commun- 
ion, we  would  draw  attention  to  two  things ; 
first,  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  secrets 
of  the  Confessional  are  never  divulged; 
and  second,  the  statement  of  Dean  Alford 
of  Canterbury,  one  of  the  sturdiest  of 
Protestants,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Con- 
fessional system  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  an  institution  of  great  value  with  few 
drawbacks. 

As  regards  the  practice  of  Confession  in 
the  Church  of  England,  let  it  be  remarked 
that  no  clergyman  has  a  right  to  make  it 
compulsory,  that  is  to  say,  no  clergyman 
can  exclude  from  Holy  Communion  a 
member  of  the  Church  who  has  refused  to 
come  to  confession.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  suppose  that  no  clergyman  of  any 
Communion  would  refuse  to  permit  any 
burdened  soul  from  making  known  his 
trouble  and  seeking  absolution  and  guid- 
ance. The  remarks  of  the  writer  on  this 
subject  seem  to  require  no  further  com- 
ment. 

The  writer  next  begins  to  prophesy: 
*  It  might  appear, »  he  says,  ^  that  the  next 
step  forward  will  throw  the  great  majority 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
into  the  arms  of  Rome.®  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous forecast;  but  we  are  relieved 
by  that  which  follows :  <^  The  question  is. 
Will  that  step  come  ?  I  believe  not.  I 
believe  the  High  Church  movement  has 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  course  it  was 


to  run,  as  it  has  more  than  once  before.* 
This  would  relieve  our  fears  but  for  the 
mercenary  reasons  assigned  for  remaining 
in  the  Established  Church;  and  perhaps 
we  may  be  excused  from  examining  these 
statements,  as  they  are  mere  expressions 
of  personal  opinion  which  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  confuted. 

Then,  after  some  remarks  on  Dreyfus 
and  other  irrelevant  subjects,  the  writer 
asks  again,  ^  What  is  to  be  the  upshot  ?  • 
and  he  answers,  *Not  very  much,  or,  to 
be  quite  precise,  not  very  much  of  which 
this  crisis  can  be  said  to  be  the  principal 
cause.  *^  In  that  case,  he  might  have 
saved  himself  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
Some  statements  in  the  article  may  be 
noted  merely  in  passing.  For  example, 
he  speaks  x)f  ^  Such  extremists  as  Doctor 
Creighton,  Bishop  of  London,®  which  must 
be  quite  a  piece  of  information  to  the 
friends  of  Bishop  Creighton ;  and  there  are 
some  other  remarks  of  an  equally  original 
character.  After  all  we  have  gone 
through,  it  is  a  relief  to  Anglicans  to  read 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  writer  arrives : 
<*Many  reasons  of  expediency  and  senti- 
ment exist,  which  must  retard  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  those  hasty  who  boldly  assert  that 
the  days  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
numbered,  and  that  it  is  to  be,  in  the  near 
future,  swept  out  of  existence.®  Here  at 
least  we  are  agreed,  and  so  let  us  part. 

William  Clark. 

Trinity  Univbrsitt,  Toronto,  Canada. 


HAPPINESS:  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN 


KosTiA,  a  pale  thin  boy  with  great  sad 
eyes  came  out  of  the  hut  and  took 
a  seat  on  the  low  stone  wall  which 
surrounded  it.  His  father  and  mother 
had  gone  to  the  town  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  not  more  than  half  a  verst 
from  their  ragged  little  village.  It  was 
still  early  in  the  day.  the  sun  had  not  set, 
and  Kostia  knew  that  they  would  not  re- 
turn soon;  he  also  knew  that  they  had 
gone  to  try  to  apprentice  him  to  the  shoe- 
maker, Milkin,  although  he  was  only  a 
child  nine  years  old. 

He  did  not  think  of  blaming  them, 
although  the  thought  of  life  at  the  shoe- 
maker's frightened  him  terribly.  What 
else  was  there  to  do  ?    He  knew  that  his 


was  one  mouth  too  many  to  feed,  that  they 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  that  no  one 
loved  him.  except  his  old  grandmother, 
and  no  one  loved  his  old  grandmother 
either  —  she  was  also  one  too  many  to 
feed,  as  she  was  too  old  to  work  and  could 
scarcely  walk,  besides  which  she  was  fond 
of  good  things  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
steal  anything  she  could  find  to  eat  — that 
is,  so  the  daughter  said.  The  truth  is 
that  being  half  starved  all  Spring,  she 
stole  the  eggs  from  the  chicken  coop  and 
put  the  blame  on  the  dog,  Laska;  bat 
she  betrayed  herself  by  scolding  the  poor 
beast  louder  than  any  one  and  throwing 
sticks  of  wood  at  him.  Finally  Kostia's 
father  hanged  the  dog  and  then  grand- 
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mother  had  no  one  to  blame  for  her  thiev- 
ing. 

Kostia  was  thinking  about  all  this  as  he 
came  out  of  his  father's  tumbledown  hut. 
He  was  not  really  his  father,  for  Kostia 
was  already  big  enough  to  play  horse 
when  his  mother  married  the  barrelmaker, 
a  widower,  who  had  two  children  of  his 
own,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
love  Kostia.  Besides  he  had  no  time  for 
sentiment,  being  fully  occupied  thinking 
how  to  appease  the  insatiable  hunger  of 
his  family.  Eternal  care  and  want  had 
made  him  and  his  wife  irritable  and  quar- 
relsome, and  they  vented  their  ill-humor 
on  Kostia  and  the  old  grandmother,  but 
especially  on  Kostia.  who  bore  the  marks 
of  many  a  beating  all  over  his  poor  little 
body. 

Once  the  barrelmaker  had  beaten  him 
so  terribly  on  the  head  and  face  that  it 
was  a  wonder  he  had  not  become  an  idiot. 
This  came  about  because  Kostia  insisted 
on  making  fish  soup  out  of  tadpoles,  and 
to  do  this  he  lighted  a  big  bonfire  near 
the  bam,  and  for  a  pan  took  the  barrel- 
maker's  brand  new  cap.  which  cost  sixty- 
three  kopeks.  He  filled  it  with  water  and 
put  in  the  tadpoles,  but  never  had  the 
chance  to  taste  the  fish  soup,  for  his  father 
caught  him — then,  his  old  grandmother 
carried  him  into  the  hut,  half  killed. 

Kostia  was  also  thinking  of  this  as  he 
sat  on  the  stone  wall  and  looked  sadly 
down  the  road,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hands.  He  ought  to  have  looked  happier, 
with  his  parents  away,  for  at  such  times 
it  was  very  peaceful ;  but  to-day  he  felt  a 
great  fear  of  his  future  life  as  the  boot- 
maker's apprentice. 

He  was  aroused  once  from  his  musing. 
A  playmate  called  Grichka,  son  of  the  cop- 
persmith, passed  by  shouting  in  a  hoarse 
unchildlike  voice :  ^  Kostia,  Kostia !  Say, 
thou  art  a  soldier !  • 

•Thou  art  a  soldier, »  repeated  Kostia, 
and  Grichka  answered,  with  a  coarse 
laugh,  as  he  ran  off  down  the  village 
streets,  his  brown  legs  glistening  in  the 
setting  sun's  rays:  «Thou  art  a  cat's 
brother!* 

Kostia  was  so  angry  that  he  wished  he 
could  pay  the  boy  back  with  some  strong 
dreadful  street  phrase,  but  he  could  think 
of  nothing  i  fropos,  so  he  only  cried  out 
after  him:  *I  would  like  to  beat  you  in 
the  mouth.  •  This  relieved  him  somewhat 
and  he  returned  to  his  thoughts. 

Meantime  after  putting  the  small  chil- 


dren to  sleep  —  all  in  one  bed— the  old 
grandmother  crept  out  of  the  hut  and  sat 
down  on  the  low  stone  fence,  next  to  her 
grandson,  chewing  something  between 
her  thin  blue  lips.  She  had  probably 
been  eating  again  on  the  sly — she  often 
did,  crouching  in  some  corner,  and  draw- 
ing out  of  the  depths  of  a  huge  pocket  a 
cucumber,  a  turnip,  or  a  carrot.  She  wiped 
off  her  blue  lips  with  the  sleeve  of  her 
faded  jacket  and  looking  pathetically  at 
the  boy  began  to  speak : 

*  They  killed  Laska.  but  the  crows  are 
too  much  for  them.  The  crows  steal 
the  eggs  and.  Queen  of  Heaven!  they 
can't  kill  all  the  crows,  Kostia. '^ 

She  sighed,  sucked  her  lips  and  letting 
her  ashy  face  fall  over  her  chest  she 
closed  her  eyes.  In  a  moment  she  opened 
them,  sAjring: 

•  Kostia,  dear;  I  have  had  a  dream. ^ 
Kostia  knew  very  well  how  his  grand- 
mother could  shut  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
and  have  a  dream  which  took  three  hours 
to  tell,  but  he  answered : 

«  What  was  it,  grandmother  ?  * 

For  once  it  was  very  short. 

*I  dreamed  I  was  sitting  in  a  bakery 
and  oh !  Queen  of  Heaven !  the  smell  was 
so  good,  so  sweet,*  she  gazed  apathetically 
before  her. 

<*And  thou,  Kostia  —  the  bootmaker 
will  be  the  death  of  thee.* 

She  drew  closer  to  the  boy,  and,  smooth- 
ing his  hair  with  one  hand,  she  pointed  to 
the  grass  and  continued : 

^  Times  are  hard  for  us.  Kostia — Queen 
of  Heaven,  the  bootmaker  will  put  thee  in 
harness  and  whip  and  beat  thee  and  drive 
thee  to  death.  He  will  make  thee  carry 
water  and  big  heads  of  cabbage  and  take 
care  of  the  children,  and  grandmother  will 
not  be  there — who  will  be  there  to  com- 
fort thee  ?  Queen  of  Heaven,  death  would 
be  better  for  thee!  Angels  love  little 
children  and  caress  them  and  light  their 
path  with  the  glory  of  their  wings  and 
walk  with'  them  through  beautiful  gar- 
dens. In  paradise  there  is  joy  and  sing- 
ing, birds  with  golden  wings,  blue  flowers 
blossom,  and  incense  as  thick  as  fog  curls 
up  everywhere.  Oh!  Queen  of  Heaven» 
it  is  I  who  would  never  leave  there.* 

Thus  the  old  woman  talked  on.  Fear 
of  the  future  pressed  heavier  and  heavier 
on  the  child's  heart,  and  his  great  dark 
eyes  were  filled  with  infinite  sadness. 

The  ashy  pathetic  face  and  whole  form 
of  the  grandmother  made  one  think  of  the 
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grave,  and  both  the  ragged  figures  sitting 
on  the  stone  wall  bespoke  abject  poverty. 
Behind  them  like  a  decrepid  distorted  old 
woman  stood  the  hut,  with  its  gaping 
chinks  filled  with  moss,  and  completed 
the  forlorn  picture  in  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  two  sat  on,  gazing  silently 
before  them  at  the  small  town  in  the  hol- 
low across  the  river.  Some  pink  clouds 
burned  above  it,  lighting  the  roofs,  while 
the  streets  were  already  as  black  as  rav- 
ines. The  river  below  flowed  silently 
by,  like  a  river  of  blood  in  the  setting 
sun's  rays. 

Kostia's  heart  was  filled  with  sadness  as 
he  watched  the  picture  before  him;  sud- 
denly he  asked : 

*What  are  angels,  grandmother?* 

He  had  heard  about  angels,  but  now  he 
wanted  to  know  more  precisely ;  so  grand- 
mother told  him  how  angels  love  little 
children  and  come  to  take  their  pure  souls 
to  heaven,  that  they  dress  in  shining  sil- 
ver robes,  covered  with  precious  stones  — 
made  out  of  red,  blue,  and  green  glass, 
which  cost  a  g^eat  deal  of  money — a  ring 
with  even  a  tiny  one  in  it  cost  five  kopeks. 
However,  she  thought,  it  would  be  much 
wiser  to  buy  two  rolls  for  five  kopeks,  for 
with  that  one  could  live  half  a  day,  and 
she  began  smacking  her  lips  and  closed 
her  eyes. 

In  a  moment  she  opened  them  saying 
she  had  had  a  dream  and  this  time  it  was 
an  extraordinarily  long  one.  for.  in  that 
minute,  she  had  drunk  five  glasses  of  tea, 
with  lemon,  and  quarrelled  with  a  neigh- 
bor over  a  fish  which  they  both  claimed 
to  have  found  on  a  dusty  road. 

Kostia  did  not  even  listen  to  her,  so  she 
went  off  into  the  hut,  alive  with  buzzing 
flies,  and  left  him  sitting  alone,  lost  in 
thought,  with  his  wide-open  eyes  gazing 
out  in  front  of  him.  The  more  he  thought 
the  greater  grew  the  fear  in  his  heart. 

The  fiery  clouds  over  the  town  were  ex- 
tinguished and  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
had  melted  into  one  big  dark  spot.  The 
narrow  blood-like  river  had  turned  violet 
and  a  gray  owl  flitted  out  in  the  blue 
twilight,  a  soft  mist  arose  and  settled  over 
the  tall  river  glasses,  and  the  little  bare- 
foot child  in  his  faded  shirt  and  trousers 
still  sat  thinking, —  thinking  of  his  future 
until  his  whole  little  body  trembled  with 
fear. 

Oh !  what  a  life ;  he  saw  before  him  the 
picture  of  himself,  the  overworked  ap- 
prentice,  beaten  by  the   drunken  shoe- 


maker—  crouching  in  a  dirty  bam  with 
his  clothes  half  torn  off,  his  heart  and 
body  aching,  and  a  great  longing  to  cry 
out  his  pain  on  kind  knees  with  warm  soft 
arms  about  him. 

But  he  would  never  sit  on  kind  knees 
and  feel  warm  arms  about  him,  never  — 
never !  They  were  taking  him  away  from 
grandmother,  whose  wrinkled  hands  al- 
ways knew  a  balm  of  happiness  to  apply 
to  his  forlorn  little  heart!  His  face  was 
ghastly  pale  and  his  sad  eyes  filled  with 
terror  as  he  sat  there  clinching  his  little 
brown  fists. 

He  thought  —  if  God  would  only  have 
mercy  on  him  and  send  one  of  his  angels 
in  a  glistening  robe,  covered  with  precious 
stones,  to  take  him  away  from  the  boot- 
maker, up  to  the  blooming  gardens  of 
paradise.  He  wondered  how  to  word  a 
prayer  to  reach  God.  Who  could  know 
such  words  ? 

Supposing  the  angel  should  come  right 
away,  ah !  how  he  would  fall  down  before 
him  with  praise  and  adore  his  Godlike 
form,  his  tender  eyes.  Ah!  if  only  God 
would  pity  him  and  send  him  this  great 
happiness,  and  Kostia  began  to  cry,  stick- 
ing his  two  small  fists  into  his  eyes.  All 
was  silent,  the  village  streets  were  asleep. 
From  the  tumbledown  hut  came  the  sound 
of  grandmother  snoring  and  the  smacking 
of  lips  as  she  dreamed  of  roasted  potatoes. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  river  came  the 
drowsy  murmur  of  the  small  town. 

Suddenly,  Kostia  jumped  up  in  fright 
from  his  seat  on  the  wall.  There,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  he  heard  his  far 
ther's  voice.  His  parents  were  coming 
back  from  the  town  and  were  already  at 
the  river  crossing.  The  father's  voice  was 
husky  with  drink  and  the  boy  saw  it  all  — 
they  had  disposed  of  him,  sold  him  to 
shame  and  misery  for  a  glass  of  vodka, 
and  he  must  save  himself. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  motionless  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  where  to  hide.  Seized 
with  a  panic  cf  fear  he  thought  to  fly  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  to  lose  himself, 
to  hide  somewhere,  to  do  anything  so  as 
to  get  away,  and  turning  abruptly  to  the 
left  of  the  hut,  he  ran  swiftly  down  the 
village  street,  crouching  so  as  not  to  be 
recognized  in  the  misty  twilight.  Violet 
flecks  of  light  still  lingered  on  the  quiet 
waters  like  gigantic  flowers.  The  child 
ran  on,  the  sleeves  of  his  ragged  coat  fly- 
ing; in  a  moment  he  was  far  up  on  the 
river  bank,  gasping  for  breath  and  lost  to 
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sight  in  the  underbrush,  and  with  loud 
beating  heart  he  fell  on  his  knees  sobbing : 

*  Ah !  take  me.  take  me !  ^* 

In  a  moment  the  spasm  passed  and  he 
called  out : 

^  Angels,  come  and  take  me,  come  and 
take  me !  ^  He  then  waited  for  an  answer. 
But  no  answer  came — the  quiet  fields  lay 
behind  him.  the  heavens  above  were  filled 
with  stars,  and  the  violet  fiecks  of  light 
still  lay  on  the  river. 

The  child  remained  on  his  knees,  with 
his  face  turned  up  to  heaven,  clutching 
the  side  of  the  steep  river  bank  with  his 
small  hands  and  calling  to  God  again,  with 
a  fearful  expression  of  suffering.  And 
all  at  once  in  the  dead  silence  of  the 
night  something  wonderful  happened — a 
miracle!  A  small  cloud  which  seemed  to 
be  caught  on  the  silver  bow  of  the  moon, 
tore  itself  away  and  began  to  float 
softly  down  toward  the  kneeling  boy. 
He  could  see,  distinctly,  silver  robes 
glistening  in  all  their  beauty,  floating  and 
curling  softly. 
.  His  face  lighted  up  with  great  joy  as  he 


held  out  his  loving  arms  to  the  heavenly 
guest  and  called, —  «Take  me,  take  me!** 

The  white  cloud  came  on,  now  floating 
and  gliding  on  the  water  and  suddenly 
holding  fast  to  some  long  grass  on  the 
river's  edge  a  pair  of  arms  stretched  out  to 
the  child,  with  a  light  as  bright  as  heaven ; 
and  Kostia  leaped  off  the  steep  bank 
straight  into  the  folds  of  the  angel's  glis- 
tening robes. 

Ah!  they  had  deceived  him — why  had 
they  done  it  ?     Who  had  done  it  ? 

Instead  of  the  soft  warm  arms  of  angels 
he  felt  the  cold  embrace  of  death.  He 
uttered  a  cry  and  battled  with  the  chilly 
waters.  The  river  rippled  away  in  small 
waves.  The  child's  shirt  floated  for  a 
moment  like  a  balloon  on  the  water  above 
his  little  body  and  then  all  disappeared. 
The  soft  white  cloud  dissolved.  The 
waters  of  the  river  remained  troubled  for 
a  while,  then  smoothed  themselves  out 
from  bank  to  bank  as  still  and  glistening 
as  the  heavens. 

Al.  Budistchef. 

Translation  by  H61ine  de  Wollant 


PROFESSOR  GOLDWIN  SMITH  ON  CHINA  AND  THE 
GREAT  PREDATORY  POWERS 


IT  IS  too  probable  that  China  will  be  the 
next  scene  of  butchery  and  havoc  in 
the  abused  name  of  civilization. 
Fighting  seems,  in  fact,  already  to  have 
begun.  .If  any  people  in  the  world  have 
a  right  to  a  country  the  Chinese  surely 
have  a  right  to  the  nation  which  they 
are  believed  to  have  inhabited  for  four 
thousand  years.  They  are  at  least  partly 
civilized ;  they  are  industrious  in  the  high- 
est degree;  and  though  their  general 
morality  may  be  weak,  their  industrial 
morality  is  exceptionally  strong.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  pacific  influences  of 
commerce  and  intercourse  should  not  act 
upon  them  as  they  have  acted  upon  the 
Japanese,  who  half  a  century  ago  might 
have  been  deemed  proper  objects  for  phil- 
anthropic aggression.  But  the  great  pred- 
atory powers  are  dividing  China  into 
what,  in  the  cant  language  of  their  terri- 
torial rapacity,  are  called  ^  spheres  of  in- 
fluence ^  \  that  is  to  say,  they  are  staking 
it  out  for  conquest,  with  the  intention,  if 


people  resist,  of  mowing  them  down.  A 
fearful  vista  of  slaughter  and  desolation 
may  presently  open.  The  population  of 
China  is  roughly  estimated  at  four  hun- 
dred millions.  The  people  are  fanatically 
hostile  to  foreigners,  as,  in  truth,  consid- 
ering the  opium  wars,  they  have  too  much 
reason  to  be,  and  though  singularly  un- 
military,  they  are  utterly  reckless  of  life. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  totally  unpro- 
vided with  all  modern  appliances  of  war, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  conflict  with  the 
aggressor  they  might  be  butchered  by  the 
million.  One  thing  is  clear,  all  the  mis- 
sionaries should  be  compelled  at  once  to 
withdraw  to  places  of  security,  or,  if  they 
choose  heroically  to  remain  in  posts  of 
danger,  should  be  warned  that  they  do 
this,  as  did  the  early  missionaries,  at 
their  own  risk.  It  is  monstrous  that  a  re- 
ligion of  peace  and  good  will  should  be 
made,  as  too  often  it  has  been,  in  the 
hands  of  its  indiscreet  apostles,  a  brand 
for  kindling  the  flames  of  murderous  war. 

—  A  «  Bystander  ■  in  •  The  Weekly  Sun,"  Toronta 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  THE  EARLY  'TWENTIES 


IN  THE  pioneer  days  of  Ohio  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  were  held  in  the 
district  schoolhouses.  A  fire  was  built 
in  the  big  open  fireplace,  which  occupied 
one  end  of  the  log  schoolhouse,  and  was 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  feast  that 
was  always  an  important  part  of  the  cele- 
bration. The  roasted  ox,  partaken  of  with 
great  relish  by  the  enthusiastic  patriots, 
was  suspended  by  poles  from  a  log  chain 
and  roasted  before  a  roaring  fire  built  in 
the  open  clearing.  Preparations  for  the 
celebration  went  forward  with  much  en- 
thusiasm and  some  riyalry,  especially 
among  the  fair  sex,  it  being  a  good  time 
for  the  housewives  to  display  their  culi- 
nary art  and  exchange  recipes.  The 
comely  maidens  had  spent  many  an  hour 
spinning  and  weaving,  from  cotton  and 
tow,  the  blue,  white,  and  copperas-colored 
checked  dresses  worn  on  the  occasion,  and 
which  were  to  rival  all  others  in  clearness 
of  color  and  evenness  of  plaid.  If  harvest 
time  was  at  hand  the  young  men,  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  the  aid  of  apple- 
jack, took  double  shifts  at  reaping  and 
binding,  that  the  crops  might  be  harvested 
before  the  dawn  of  the  Fourth. 

When  the  important  day  arrived,  the 
people  for  miles  around  began  to  gather 
at  an  early  hour,  coming  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, in  waggons  and  ox  carts.  Whole 
families  came  together  in  waggons  that 
never  had  known  springs  or  spring  seats. 
Father  and  mother  sat  on  a  slab,  placed 
across  the  waggon  for  a  front  seat;  back  of 
them  in  arm  chairs  sat  the  grandparents, 
who  told  wonderful  tales  of  Revolution- 
ary times  to  the  eager,  open-eyed,  open- 
mouthed  children,  who,  with  the  well-filled 
dinner  baskets,  occupied  all  other  avail- 
able space. 

After  the  crowd  had  gathered,  the  men 
folk  made  long  tables  of  hemlock  slabs 
and  placed  them  either  in  the  schoolhouse 
or  under  some  wide-spreading  tree.  Then 
they  gathered  in  groups  to  talk  over  the 
crops  and  the  best  way  of  clearing  out 
stumps,  and  exploited  the  merits  of  their 
ox  teams  and  side-hill  ploughs.  The  more 
patriotic  among  them  criticized  or  ap- 
proved the  purchase  of  Florida  from  the 
Spanish ;  and  argued  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  ^  Missouri  Compromise  *^  and  President 
Monroe's  policy.  Eulogiuras  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  younger  men  on  the  elo- 
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quence  of  Daniel  Webster,  but  the  older 
ones  shook  their  heads  and  ^^guessed  there 
was  a  screw  loose  somewheres.*  They 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  late  war  with 
England,  the  battles  of  Lilndy's  Lane. 
Queenston  Heights,  and  the  capture  of 
the  «  Frolic  »  by  the  «  Wasp.» 

Speculations  about  the  weather  were  not 
wanting,  those  looking  on  the  dark  side 
predicting  another  summer  like  that  of 
1 8 16,  the  coldest  ever  known.  But  their 
gloomy  forebodings  were  cut  short  by  the 
singing  of  lines  from  the  new  and  popular 
song  of  the  day,  the  ^  Star-Spangled 
Banner.*^  Meanwhile  the  housewives 
brought  out  their  store  of  good  things 
and  prepared  the  feast. 

The  roast  pig  with  the  suggestive  cob 
in  his  mouth  was  given  a  prominent  place, 
surrounded  by  plates  of  cold  chicken, 
sliced  ham,  and  roast  venison,  as  well  as 
generous  chunks  from  the  roasted  ox, 
these  being  interspersed  with  dishes  of 
pickled  artichokes  and  other  relishes. 
Plates  were  piled  high  with  slices  of  *salt- 
risin'^^  bread,  which  was  reserved  for  fest- 
ive occasions,  when  it  took  the  place  of 
the  rye  and  *^  injun  **  bread,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  daily  fare.  Both  the  bread  and 
the  apple  pies  which  graced  the  occasion 
were  baked  in  brick  ovens  and  had  a  flavor 
which  no  modern  oven  can  impart.  The 
cakes,  great  and  small,  coming  from  the 
same  brick  oven  were  objects  of  rivalry 
among  the  housewives. 

After  all  had  partaken  of  the  good  things 
set  before  them,  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
pendence  was  read,  there  were  speeches 
made  by  the  more  eloquent  of  the  neigh- 
borhood or  by  some  outsider,  and  when 
their  enthusiasm  had  reached  its  hetg^ht, 
they  started  out,  two  by  two,  with  drum 
and  fife  and  waving  flags,  marching  up 
and  down  the  road,  the  procession  some- 
times being  half  a  mile  or  more  in  length. 

After  this  patriotic  demonstration  and 
more  speeches,  the  tables  were  again 
spread  with  the  remains  of  the  first  feast, 
and  partaken  of  with  unflagging  appetite. 
the  gastronomic  feats  performed  by  some 
being  remembered  to  this  day.  After  the 
second  feast  the  baskets,  much  lighter 
than  when  they  arrived  in  the  morning, 
were  repacked,  and  with  many  a  joke  and 
much  good  cheer  they  dispersed  until  the 
Fourth  of  July  should  come  again. 

marxbtta.  o.      Carrie  Seevers  Palmer. 
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Self  Culture —     In  our  advertising  pages 
CKange  of        ^]^g  announcement,  it  will 
rroprietorMp^^  sccn,  IS  made  that  on 
the    1st  of  June  last,   the  ownership  of 
Self  Culture  passed  from  its  founders, 
The  Werner  Company,  of  Akron,  O.,  to 
Self  Culture  Magazine  Company,  rep- 
resented by  Messrs.    Alvah  D.  and  Wil- 
liam W.  Hudson,  of  Cleveland,  O.     The 
transfer  of  the  periodical  from  corporate 
into  private  hands  will  enable  it  to  go 
forth  on  its  successful  career  with  renewed 
vigor  and  to  receive  that  special  interest 
and  increased  administrative  care  and  at- 
tention which    its  late  owners  and  the 
immediate  friends  of  the  Magazine  have 
for  sometime  sought  to  obtain  for  it.     In 
committing  the  property  to  new  hands, 
The  Werner  Company  desire  to  thank  the 
patrons  of  the  Magazine  for  the  kind  and 
appreciative  reception  hitherto  accorded 
it,  and  to  ask,  on  behalf  of  the  new  own- 
ers, the  continuance,  in  increasing  meas- 
ure,   of  public  support   and  favor.     The 
new  proprietors,  on  their  part,  are  very 
conscious  of    the    responsibility   that    is 
theirs  in  assuming  the  control  and  direc- 
tion  of  a  Magazine  that  —  thanks  to  the 
enterprise  and  liberality  of  its  late  owners 
and  to  the  ability  and  interest  of  those 
who,  as  conductors  and  contributors,  have 
been  instrumental  in  winning  for  it  its 
higfh  character, — has  succeeded, in  the  face 
of  much  and  active  competition,  in  achiev- 
ing"   great   things  for  the  periodical  and 
in  establishing  it  so  firmly  in  public  favor, 
with  the  good  opinion  of  those  most  com- 
petent to  appraise  its  work  and  to  estimate 
its  merits. 

In  prosecuting  the  enterprise.  Self  Cul- 
ture Magazine  Company  will  spare  no 
effort  in  seeking  to  commend  the  pub- 
lication more  heartily  than  ever  to  its 
patrons  and  in  enlisting  a  still  wider  con- 
stituency of  readers.  While  keeping  in 
view  the  distinctive  aims  and  high  char- 
acter of  the  Magazine,  which  have  given 
it  its  unique  place  among  the  chief  peri- 
odicals of  the  day,  it  will  be  their  desire 
to  introduce  some  more  popular  features, 


especially  in  the  way  of  fiction,  and,  now 
and  then,  to  brighten  its  pages  by  chatty, 
talks,  lively  critiques  on  men  and  things, 
and  by  occasional  papers  of  wide  and 
vital  public  interest,  written  in  the  less 
formal,  academic  style  of  treatment  and 
disquisition:  As  they  are  not  of  those  who 
doubt  that  a  cheap  magazine  of  a  high 
class  can  be  maintained  flourishingly  so 
as  to  bring  both  subscriptions  as  well  as 
advertisements — ^the  sustaining  nutriment 
of  all  periodicals  of  the  day — they  will 
cordially  prosecute  the  Magazine,  in  the 
main,  on  its  present  lines,  with  the  new 
indicated  features  added,  and  such  others 
as  will  make  it  increasingly  popular  and 
attractive,  and  establish  it  as  a  still  more 
adequate  organ  of  American  opinion. 


The  Bace  Menace  An  outbreak,  bome  of  race 
in  Ohitta  prejudice     and    fanatical 

intolerance,  has  suddenly  diverted  public 
attention  from  South  Africa  to  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  The  uprising  is  perhaps  more 
disturbing  in  the  field  of  international 
politics  than  in  that  of  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  China,  especially  in  these 
days  of  acute  militarism  and  of  jealousy 
among  the  great  Powers  of  the  world, 
each  seeking  territorial  expansion  and 
dominating  influence  at  foreign  courts 
and  embassies.  The  trouble,  however, 
is  grave  enough  of  itself  and  may 
well  excite  uneasiness,  if  not  alarm, 
among  the  nations.  The  menace  comes 
from  a  religious  sect  in  China,  known  as 
the  <<  Boxers,  ^^  an  organization  said  to 
number  some  four  millions,  and  to  have 
behind  it  not  only  many  influential  people 
and  angry  zealots  in  the  Empire  actively 
hostile  to  the  foreigner,  but  to  have 
the  secret  sympathy  of  the  Court,  still 
influenced  by  the  autocratic  Dowager- 
Empress.  The  object  the  Boxers  have  in 
view,  besides  propagating  race-hatred  of 
the  foreigner,  is  to  make  marauding  raids 
on  the  Christian  Missions,  and  especially 
to  molest  the  native  converts  and  to  burn 
or  pillage  their  little  holdings.     To  these 
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acts  they  have  recently  resorted,  and  have 
taken  up  arms  to  defy  the  objectionable 
intruding  element,  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country,  and  even  to 
threaten  the  native  troops,  if  they  are 
interfered  with  in  their  malign  purpose. 

So  serious  have  already  been  the  atroc- 
ities perpetrated  and  so  paralyzing  their 
effect  upon  the  Peking  Grovernment  that 
not  only  the  missions  but  the  foreign 
embassies  have  become  alarmed  and  have 
called  for  outside  interference.  As  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  the  admirals  of  the  va- 
rious fleets  in  Chinese  waters  have  landed 
contingents  of  marines  at  Tien-tsin,  and 
are  now  awaiting  instructions  from  their 
respective  governments  on  the  delicate 
matter  as  to  how  far  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  intervene.  Just  here  the  em- 
barrassing problem  arises,  how  to  safe- 
guard foreign  life  and  property  in  the 
Empire,  with  the  least  show  of  interfer-^ 
ence  with  native  authority  and  control, 
and  with  the  avoidance  of  friction  among 
the  several  interested  Powers,  each  jeal- 
ous of  the  other  and  eager  for  the  largest 
slice  in  the  expected  early  partition  of  the 
doomed  country.  The  Washington  Ad- 
ministration, though  mindful  of  the  coun- 
try's neutrality,  has  already  ordered  two 
warships  to  reenforce  those  at  Taku  under 
Admiral  Kempff.  Instructions  have  how- 
ever been  given  the  Admiral  and  our 
Minister  at  Peking  to  refrain  from  all 
uncalled-for  acts  that  would  disturb  our 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  especially  to  abstain  from  anything 
that  would  commit  the  United  States  to 
participating  in  joint  action  with  the 
European  Powers  having  any  ulterior 
motives  of  aggression.  These  instruc- 
tions will  no  doubt  be  carried  out 
discreetly  and  in  good  faith,  though  of 
course  we  cannot  weakly  hold  aloof  where 
our  interests  are  in  jeopardy,  still  less 
when  the  lives  of  Americans  in  the  country 
are  in  grave  peril.  With  the  purpose 
of  national  aggrandizement,  on  the  part 
of  any  European  Power,  this  nation,  ob- 
viously, can  have  no  sympathy:  it  can 
extend  to  it  no  favor  or  support ;  but  the 
situation  may  change  quickly,  perhaps 
appallingly ;  hence  we  must  have  the  hands 
of  our  Administration  perfectly  free,  so 
as  to  take  that  course  of  action  which  cir- 
cumstances and  the  honor  of  the  United 
States  may  require,  and  that  without 
hesitation,  hindrance,  or  objection  fronl 
political    prejudice    or    party  trammel. 


There  is  the  more  reason  for  the  strictest 
neutrality  on  our  part  when  we  remem- 
ber how  stringent  have  been  our  exclusion 
laws  against  the  Chinese,  and  how  we 
have  railed  at  the  barbarian  whom  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  and  the  teeming 
population  of  his  own  land  have  driven 
swarms  of  his  countrymen  to  knock  for 
entrance  at  our  gates.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  time  has 
gone  by  for  one  nation  to  shut  its  doors 
unreasonably  against  intrusion  by  an- 
other, especially  when  that  intruding  na- 
tion brings  it  the  Gospel  and  not  the 
sword,  and  with  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion adds,  in  bountiful  measure,  the  en- 
riching gifts  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
material  prosperity. 


TKe  Boer  The  happenings  of  the  past  few 
Collapse  weeks  have  had  a  decisive  bear- 
ing on  the  War  in  South  Africa,  and 
brought  the  Boer  cause,  as  we  ventured 
last  month  to  predict,  to  an  impending 
collapse.  The  moral  force  as  well  as  the 
ponderous  power  of  big  battalions,  added 
to  the  masterly  strategical  skill  of  Lord 
Roberts,  have  had  their  influence  and 
told  more  immediately  upon  burgher  cour- 
age and  resoluteness  than  any  of  us  had 
anticipated.  The  enervating  effect  on 
the  Boers  of  Mahon's  relief  of  Mafeking 
had  no  doubt  much  to  do  in  dispiriting 
the  Dutch  forces  and  in  weakening  their 
sturdy  resistance  to  the  onrushing  of  the 
British  legions  from  Kroonstad  to  the 
Vaal,  and  from  the  border  defiles  of  the 
Transvaal  to  the  seat  of  the  gold  mines, 
thence  to  the  Capital.  The  succor  of 
Mafeking,  after  Baden-Powell's  protracted 
and  splendid  defence,  might  well  depress 
the  Boers,  as  it  has  greatly  elated  the 
English ;  while  there  was  grave  danger  to 
the  Dutch  allies  in  being  encompassed  by 
the  wide-stretching  lines  which  Lord 
Roberts  had  spread  out  as  a  drag-net  in 
his  triumphant  advance  northward  through 
the  Orange  Free  State.  That  the  British 
commander-in-chief  has  had  so  compar- 
atively easy  a  task  in  invading  the  South 
African  Republic  and  gaining  possession 
of  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  shows  that 
the  Boer  armies  feel  themselves  beaten, 
and  that  safety  as  well  as  a  commendable 
desire  to  prevent  further  sacrifice  of  life, 
lay  only  in  retreat.  Useless  as  would 
have  been  resistance  at  the  Vaal  and 
the  defence  at  least  of  the  Capital,  pre* 
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pared  as  it  was  for  a  protracted  and  stub- 
born siege*  the  abandonment  of  the  fight- 
ing has  been  a  surprise  to  all,  especially 
after  the  dire  threats  we  have  of  late  heard 
of  the  deadly  and  lurid  work  before  the 
British  ere  they  would  be  suffered  to  in- 
vade and  occupy  the  Transvaal.  This 
but  proves  that  the  Boer  fighting  strength 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Boer  talk- 
ing force,  and  especially  from  the  bitter- 
ly Anglophobic  oligarchy  that  so  rashly 
brought  on  the  war,  with  the  impending 
obliteration  of  both  republics,  and  the 
pitiful  disasters  that  have  befallen  a 
brave,  a  sturdy,  and  a  patriotic  people. 
The  distinction  between  the  gasconad- 
ing and  the  fighting  element  is  the  more 
marked  when  we  note  the  sanity  of  the 
Boer  army  leaders  and  their  self-respecting 
commandoes  in  refraining  from  wreck- 
ing their  abandoned  towns,  and  from  the 
blowing  up  of  the  coal  and  gold  mines, 
acts  which,  had  they  occurred,  would  have 
manifested  sheer  wantonness  and  an  ig- 
noble recklessness  in  a  body  of  professed- 
ly civilized  men. 

The  success  of  the  British  is,  of  course, 
signally  due  to  Lord  Roberts,  whose 
tactical  skill  as  the  leader  of  the  Queen's 
army  in  South  Africa  and  the  planner  of 
the  campaign,  has  been,  to  say  the  least, 
worthy  of  his  great  reputation.  There 
has  hardly  been  anything  in  modern  his- 
tory so  masterly  as  the  English  Field- 
Marshal's  management  of  the  war,  from 
his  first  appearance  on  the  scene  when 
disaster  followed  upon  disaster  to  the 
British  arms,  until  the  triumphant  entry 
of  the  troops  of  the  Empire  into  Mr. 
Kruger's  stronghold,  the  presumably 
*  last  ditch  *  of  Boer  defence,  over  which 
now  floats  the  flag  of  Britain.  The  whole 
achievement  is  one  of  which  *^Bobs*>  and 
the  British  nation  may  well  be  proud,  since 
events  have  proved  that  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  not  only  soundly  conceived, 
but  that  it  has  been  executed,  as  it  has 
been  said,  *  with  that  judicious  admixture 
of  daring  and  of  caution  which  is  the 
essence  of  true  soldiership.  *> 

The  issues  of  the  conflict  thus  being 
reached  (for  we  cannot  think  that  there 
can  be  any  real  fighting  about  Lydenburg, 
where  Mr.  Kruger  has  betaken  himself,  in 
the  Drakensberg  passes,  or  in  the  South- 
east of  the  Orange  River  State,  where 
General  Brabant  is  operating),  now 
comes  the  problem  of  reconstruction. 
The  problem,  in  large  measure,  obviously 


rests  with  the  subjugated  Dutch  allies; 
and  though  it  may  be  rash  to  infer  that 
they  will  at  once  and  submissively  accept 
their  defeat,  we  cannot  believe  that  they 
will,  by  harassing  guerilla  warfare  or  by 
new  acts  of  disaffection  and  conspiracy, 
make  more  humiliating  the  conditions  of 
peace  and  the  terms  of  pacific  settlement. 
Public  safety  will  necessarily  require  that 
there  shall,  for  a  time,  be  a  period  of 
military  rule;  but  that,  if  the  burghers 
are  complacent  and  reasonable,  will 
no  doubt  speedily  be  followed  by  a  purely 
civil  administration  and  by  politic  and 
judicious  measures  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. The  pathetic  circumstances  of  the 
Boer  position  and  their  gallantry  as  a  foe 
will  assuredly  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  Britain,  and  will  sensibly  influence  the 
statesmen  of  the  Crown  in  making  provi- 
sion for  the  future  well-being  of  the  re- 
annexed  republics.  To  this  attitude  of 
clemency  and  conciliation,  on  the  part  of 
the  Empire,  the  practical  minded  Boers 
must  in  time,  we  doubt  not»  be  favorably 
drawn. 

The  Presideney  The  excitement  incident  to 
Contest  another  race  for  the  Presi- 

dency is  once  more  upon  us.  The  im- 
mediate outlook  points  to  the  election  of 
one  or  other  of  the  two  men  who  are 
already  in  the  van  of  political  battle, 
with  the  weight  of  preference  in  favor 
of  another  term  for  Mr.  McKinley.  The 
bone  of  contention  this  year  between 
the  parties  promises  obviously  to  be 
over  the  Vice-Presidency  —  the  contest, 
on  the  Republican  side,  appearing  to  lie 
between  Secretary  Long  and  Governor 
Roosevelt,  if  the  latter  will  consent  to 
become  an  available  candidate.  Of  the 
choice  in  the  Democratic  camp,  it  is  too 
soon  to  speak,  though  a  number  of  fair 
men  of  representative  stamp  are  already 
talked  of,  with  the  greater  likelihood  o| 
a  dark  horse  arising  later  to  contest  the 
field.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dency, there  are  so  many  risks  of  miscal- 
culation that  no  augury  can  be  accounted 
safe,  while  much  is  meantime  likely  to  be 
demanded  of  any  possible  candidate  not 
only  in  the  way  of  pledges,  but  also  of 
achievement  and  counsel,  that  he  who  is 
in  the  running  has  first  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  himself  and  submit  his  political 
capacity  to  severe  and  exacting  tests. 
The  incumbency  of  both  offices  is,  in  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  a  grave  respon* 
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sibility;  and  to  fulfil  their  respective  du- 
ties with  acceptance  by  the  Nation  ought 
to  make  many  and  serious  demands  upon 
whoever  are  elected  to  the  posts.  No  one 
who  seriously  aspires  to  either  position 
can  afford  to  palter  with  the  present 
political  situation,  or  fritter  away  any  op- 
portunities that  may  be  his  in  campaign 
buncombe,  still  less  in  any  of  the  ques- 
tionable arts  of  party  manoeuvring.  The 
offices  of  both  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent now,  more  than  ever,  demand  not 
only  the  best  thought  and  energies  of 
able  and  experienced  statesmen,  but  the 
rarer  qualifications  of  serious,  high-minded 
men,  gifted  above  all  with  astuteness, 
prevision,  and  sound  common-sense. 

G.  M.  A. 

i9t»mmer  The  editor,   weary  of  the 

heading  sights     and     sounds     and 

smells  of  the  city,  fled  for  a  few  brief 
hours  the  other  day  to  a  quiet  nook  in  the 
country,  a  lazy  spot,  which  has  a  place 
down  deep  in  the  vacation  corner  of  his 
heart.  Not  a  manuscript  did  he  take  to 
revise,  not  a  proof  to  read,  not  even  a  let- 
ter with  a  friendly  warning  from  a  dissat- 
isfied subscriber, —  none  of  these,  but  just 
a  few  summer  novels  which  the  literary 
editor  put  into  his  hands  before  starting 
<^  to  while  away  an  idle  hour  ^  as  he  said 
—  the  kindly  thoughtfulness  of  that  liter- 
ary editor  knows  no  bounds. 

Arrived  at  his  destination,  the  editor 
soon  found  himself  stretched  at  full 
length  ease,  with  his  books  about  him,  in 
a  hammock  that  swings  under  the  friendly 
canopy  of  apple  boughs,  gnarled  and 
seamy  and  twisted  old  boughs,  full  of 
chinks  for  squirrels  and  nests  of  birds,  a 
very  treasure-house  of  animate  nature.  A 
saucy  wren  looked  down  from  an  upper 
branch,  fluttered  nearer,  took  a  closer 
peep,  and  then,  satisfied  that  the  lounging 
human  in  the  hammock  was  the  same  old 
friend  who  had  fed  him  bread-crumbs  in 
days  of  old,  hopped  back  to  his  perch  and 
spilled  an  aimless  carol  on  the  limpid  air. 
A  fussy  sparrow  twittered  and  scolded 
just  over  the  editor's  head  for  a  while, 
then  went  about  his  business  of  gathering 
worms  for  four  hungrily  yawping  bills  in 
the  old  knot-hole  on  the  second  branch, 
which  has  sheltered  his  young,  his  for- 
bears, and  him  these  many  years.  There 
was  a  hum  of  insects  in  the  drowsy  air, 
the  meadow  orchestra  tuned  its  strings, 
and  the  big  bassoon  of  the  frog  in  the 


near-by  pool  sounded  its  hoarse  alarm. 
Idly  the  editor  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
picked  up  a  book  and  carelessly  turned  its 
leaves.  Instantly  the  strain  of  Nature's 
music  changed, —  the  clank  of  spur,  the 
rattle  of  dice,  the  clink  of  glasses,  and  the 
thunder-clap  of  a  big  round  oath  were 
what  he  heard ;  while  a  vision  of  wigged 
and  powdered  gentlemen  in  silk  waists 
coats  and  embroidered  hose  passed  before 
his  eyes.  Frizzled  and  rouged  and  court- 
plastered  dames  in  costumes  a  century 
old  danced  and  flirted  and  rode  to  hounds, 
talked  scandal,  and  gamed.  It  was  aston- 
ishing how  they  gambled  and  cheated  at 
cards  and  lost  and  won  big  stakes.  The 
editor's  conscience  was  troubled  about  it ; 
but  when  one  of  the  painted  hussies 
opened  her  bedchamber  to  a  lot  of  half- 
sober  rou6s  and  entertained  them  in  her 
dressing-gown  while  her  maid  put  up  her 
hair,  his  modesty  was  shocked  and  he 
closed  the  book  with  a  bang,  frightening 
the  sparrow  on  the  nearest  twig  so  that  he 
dropped  his  worm. 

In  weariness  and  disgust  the  editor 
picked  up  another  book  hoping  that  he 
might  find  something  more  in  tune  with 
the  beautiful  world  before  him ;  but  now 
there  was  a  wild  alarm  of  ^trumpets  and 
beating  of  drums,  the  dash  of  cavalry, 
the  shouting  of  orders,  the  tramp  of 
marching  men.  Boer  and  Briton  in  deadly 
conflict  passed  and  repassed  his  field  of 
vision;  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the 
roar  of  guns  made  such  a  din  that  he  was 
glad  to  drop  this  volume  too  and  seek 
once  more  among  his  books  for  a  touch  of 
nature,  a  restful  bit  suited  to  his  needs. 

He  had  scarcely  opened  the  third  book 
when  an  odor  of  foul  tenements  and  filthy 
streets  greeted  his  nostrils.  The  sound 
of  drunken  quarrelling  and  loud  disputes, 
the  vulgar  talk  of  the  slums  broke  on 
his  ear ;  and  the  sight  of  ragged  and  neg- 
lected children,  pale  and  careworn  women 
and  grimy,  work-ridden  men  troubled  his 
vision. 

How  out  of  harmony  was  all  this  liter- 
ature of  the  vices,  the  wars,  the  miseries 
of  human  invention,  with  the  peaceful 
summer  landscape,  the  melody  of  the 
birds  and  insects,  the  freshness  of  the  fra- 
grant breeze.  But  as  he  recalled  the  ta- 
bles of  the  best  selling  literature  of  the 
day  he  remembered  that  these  were  the 
books  which  were  being  read  by  summer 
idlers  the  world  over.  What  perversity 
in  the  tastes  of  men !  W.  W.  H. 
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WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME 
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A  WASTED  OPPORTUNITY 


THERE  is  just  now  much  and  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  the  Woman  Question  and  a 
general  and  well-founded  alarm  because 
many  of  the  most  cultured  class  of  wom- 
en, whose  type  it  is  most  desirable  to  perpet- 
uate, have  persistently  refused  the  office  of 
motherhood  in  the  fancied  interest  of  their 
own  individuality,  and  left  the  bearing  and 
rearing  of  the  futtire  citizens  of  this  great  re- 
public to  foreigners  nearly  always  ignorant  and 
very  often  vicious.  But  this  pap^  does  not 
purpose  to  deal  with  these,  but  with  a  class  of 
women,  smaller  relatively,  but  still  large  nu- 
merically, who  have  done  their  duty  to  the  State 
by  rearing  a  family  and  who  now  find  their 
hearts  and  hands  empty  by  reason  of  the  inevi- 
table embarking  of  their  children  in  their  own 
vessels  for  the  voyage  over  life's  sea.  For 
these  there  is  but  little  left  to  do  but  to  pray. 
Those  ships  must  buffet  the  waves  and  weather 
the  storms  for  themselves.  And  oftentimes 
the  clearest  duty — and  the  hardest  to  some 
mothers — is  to  leave  them  alone  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  merely  standing  by  to  aid 
in  case  of  shipwreck. 

These,  then,  are  the  people  who  might 
legitimately  claim  that  their  duty  to  the  State 
and  to  their  fam  ilies  is  done.  Indeed,  it  would 
sometimes  be  a  great  relief  to  the  latter  if  the 
dowager  mother  would  so  claim,  and  act  on 
the  claim,  and  leave  her  married  sons  and 
daughters  to  regulate  their  own  business  af- 
fairs and  rear  their  own  families  in  peace. 
They  would  be  genuinely  glad  if  grandma 
^would  find  some  interests  of  her  own  to  busy 
herself  about,  and  very  proud  if  she  distin- 
guished herself  therein.  These,  therefore,  are 
the  women  who  should  attempt  to  acquire  that 
culture  for  themselves,  and  to  bring  about  those 
reforms  in  5;ociety  that  their  younger  sisters  are 
neglecting  their  home  privileges  and  duties  to 
pursue ;  and  to  find  in  these  ennobling  occupa- 
tions a  dignity  of  life  and  a  consolation  for 
empty  arms.  Some  might  say  that  they  are  so 
rusty  that  they  would  be  ashamed  to  expose 
their  ignorance,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  do 
at  the  beginning.  True,  a  half-century  ago, 
ip^hen  these  women  were  young,  education  was 
not  so  general  as  it  is  now,  but  all  people  whose 
opinion  is  of  any  value  will  remember  this  fact 
and  honor  the  bravery  that  is  willing  to  begin 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

The  joy  of  learning,  like  most  happiness  not 
merely  evanescent,  is  relative  and  progressive. 
Madame  de  StaSl  defines  happiness  as  a  sense 


of  progression  toward  some  worthy  object 
And  although  the  start  be  humble,  still  the  end 
may  be  great.  There  is  no  force  in  the  world 
so  irresistible  as  the  force  of  growth.  Others 
might  object  that  they  are  too  old  to  begin,  or 
rather  that  they  are  afraid  other  and  younger 
people  might  say  they  are.  Young  people  are 
naturally  prone  to  think  people  of  any  age  have 
lived  out  their  lives.  But  young  people  have 
been  known  to  err  in  judgment, —  old  ones, 
too.  Certainly,  both  young  and  old  mistake 
when  they  say  it  is  too  late  for  an  immortal 
soul  to  grow.  People  who  profess  to  believe  in 
immortality  give  the  lie  to  their  belief  when 
they  say  it  can  be  too  late  to  cultivate  a  mind 
and  heart  which  will  live  on  to  all  eternity. 
The  highest  gift  in  the  power  of  the  people  is 
rarely  given  to  a  man  under  fifty.  The  average 
age  of  the  Presidents  on  being  called  to  the 
Executive  Chair  is  about  sixty.  It  must  be 
the  conclusion  of  the  people  that  a  man  has 
reached  his  ripest  judgment  at  that  age.  Why, 
then,  should  a  woman  allow  herself  to  be  laid 
on  the  shelf,  a  read-through  book,  ten  or  twenty 
years  earlier  ? 

In  some  western  city.  I  think  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  there  is  a  Woman's  Literary  Club, 
one  of  whose  qualifications  for  membership  is 
that  the  candidate  shall  be  past  sixty.  That  is 
beautiful,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ripe 
judgment  of  its  members  is  also  given  to 
younger  clubs. 

This  paper  presupposes  at  least  a  modest 
competence.  If,  however,  the  elderly  woman 
has  still  to  earn  a  part  or  the  whole  of  her  own 
living,  self -culture  would  still  be  a  recompense 
and  a  joy  in  the  moments  that  could  be  spared 
from  her  duties.  We  have  also  supposed  that 
the  woman  is  a  widow,  but  if  her  husband  is 
still  with  her,  and  they  would  study  together, 
it  would  be  more  beautiful  still.  Besides  the 
good  that  it  would  accomplish  to  the  individual, 
and  the  good  that  might  be  wrought  in  society, 
think  of  the  evil  that  might  be  prevented. 
«  There  is  a  deal  of  human  nature  about  folk,® 
and  human  nature  is  bound  to  interest  itself  in 
something.  If  it  has  no  affairs  of  its  own,  it  is 
apt  to  attempt  the  care  of  other  people's. 

Having  reared  her  own  family  the  elderly 
woman  is  prone  to  make  a  nuisance  of  herself 
by  giving  unasked  advice  to  other  people  as  to 
the  manner  of  rearing  their' s.  How  often  they 
say,  disapproving,  as  of  some  crime,  <*  I  never 
allowed  my  children  to  do  so  and  so,»  when  the 
matter  in  question  is  perfectly  innocent  and 
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one  simply  to  be  decided  by  individual  taste. 
The  remark  is  sometimes  rendered  absurd  by 
the  fact  that  the  products  of  their  discipline  are 
anything  but  exemplary  men  and  women.  In 
fact,  it  is  often  noticed  that  it  is  the  people  who 
never  had  any,  and  the  people  who  have  in- 
differently brought  up  those  they  have,  who 
know  the  most  about  rearing  children. 

Another  mistake,  more  of  the  head  than  of  the 
heart,  that  is  sometimes  made,  is  the  fixing  of 
the  affection  on  some  favorite  grandchild,  and 
attempting  to  win  its  love  by  lavishing  g^fts 
and  favors  upon  it  Somebody  has  lately  said, 
«  Our  friends  may  desert  us.  our  children  must » 
That  sounds  a  little  cruel,  perhaps ;  but  it  has 
truth  in  it  Between  parent  and  child  there  is 
at  least  a  generation;  between  grandparent 
and  grandchild  often  nearly  three.  With  dif- 
fering tastes,  occupations,  and,  above  all,  inter- 
ests, it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  younger  from 
g^wing  away  from  the  older:  it  is  not  only  im- 
possible but  undesirable,  because  the  older  must 
soon  go  and  leave  the  younger  alone.  Any 
one  who  has  lived  in  both  relations  must  admit 
that  the  loss  of  a  parent  is  generally  borne 
with  much  more  resignation  than  that  of  a 
child. 

And  again  the  attempt  is  often  made  to  fill 
up  the  empty  hours  by  supervising  the  affairs 
of  neighbors,  even  to  the  extent  of  watching 
their  outgoings  and  incoming^,  and  seeing  only 
a  part,  and  reporting  that  part,  make  serious 
mischief  and  scandal.  This  is  a  more  serious 
matter  than  the  other.  The  first  is  only 
annoying  and  nerve-trying;  the  latter  has  sent 


many  a  life  awry.  ^'As  garrulous  as  an  old 
woman »  is  a  common  expression.  Now  if 
these  ladies  would  cultivate  their  minds  to  the 
point  where  their  opinions  would  be  of  value, 
do  you  think  they  would  be  so  anxious  to  give 
them  away  ? 

What  a  lovely  personality  an  old  lady  might 
be!  Some  of  us  have  known  such.  First 
the  outer  self.  Her  hair,  « white  with  the 
last  soft  light,  ^  worn  in  whatever  modification 
of  the  prevailing  style  she  finds  most  becoming; 
a  quantity  of  white  or  cream-colored  lace  about 
her  throat,  for  our  wise  lady  has  relegated  the 
wearing  of  black  next  the  face  to  the  very 
young,  who  alone  can  carry  it  off  well;  her 
dress,  also  of  modem  cut  arranged  to  suit  her 
individuality;  with  the  added  dignity  of  a  train 
whenever  her  duties  and  the  mode  will  permit 

And  then  the  inner  self  that  shines  through 
her  face.  The  intelligence,  the  kindliness,  the 
tact,  and  gentle  good-breeding,  that,  speaking, 
discourses  only  of  things  lovely  and  of  good 
report,  and  that  also  knows  the  value  and 
beauty  of  silence;  the  tender  memory  of  the 
love  of  her  own  life  that  makes  her  hold  all  love 
too  sacred  for  jest,  and  too  tender  for  scoffing; 
the  serene  faith  in  the  mercy  and  goodness  of 
God  that  sustains  her  interest  in  this  life  while 
it  takes  away  all  fear  of  the  life  that  is  to  come; 
the  love  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
True,  that  looks  from  her  still  strangely  youth- 
ful eyes.    Ah,  with  a  change  of  pronouns,  it  is 

«  She  who  keeps  her  best  affections  yoimsf, 
Best  loves  the  Beautiful* 

Emma  Upton  Vaughn. 
Pittsburg,  Kan. 
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THE   INTELLECTUAL   VALUE   OF   MUSIC 


THE  province  of  music  is  so  broad  and  its 
influences  so  diverse  that  it  may  be  said 
to  touch  every  phase  of  a  man's  exist- 
ence, the  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual 
all  yielding  to  its  charm;  yet  the  effects  pro- 
duced are  as  multiform  as  the  facets  of  a  dia- 
mond, and  what  may  be  an  intellectual  study 
to  one  appeals  only  to  the  emotional  nature  of 
another. 

Music,  broadly  speaking,  addresses  itself  to 
the  emotions,  and  yet  many  contend  that  it  is 
also  intellectual  in  its  effects  and  may  even  be 
substituted  for  such  purely  intellectual  training 
as  mathematics.  This  view  I  cannot  indorse, 
though  I  readily  grant  that  some  kinds  of 
music  demand   more  intellectual  training  or 


Effort  on  the  part  of  the  listener  than  others. 
The  natural  bias  of  the  listener  seems  to  deter- 
mine largely  through  what  medium  the  music 
is  received,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Celts 
and  all  Southern  races  look  upon  music  as  a 
method  of  emotional  expression  only,  while  the 
Germans  call  in  the  aid  of  the  int^lect  also  to 
assist  them  in  interpreting  the  composer's  idea. 
Music,  in  fact,  appears  to  the  German  quite  as 
much  a  source  of  intellectual  as  of  emotional 
pleasure,  and  the  question  « Is  music  intellec- 
tual ?  ^  would  probably  be  answered  from  Helm- 
holtz  down  in  the  affirmative. 

Americans  stand  between  the  Germans  and 
Southern  races  in  their  receptive  attitude  to- 
wards  music,  but  time  and  a  much  wider 
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experience  with  classical  music  will  alone  decide 
the  national  bias  of  the  people.  If  the  clamor- 
ing voices  of  the  most  pronounced  Wag^erites 
were  allowed  to  settle  the  matter,  music  might 
soon  be  substituted  for  mathematics  in  our 
schools,  but  the  majority  still  prevails  and  be- 
tween the  two  the  honest  American  opinion 
will  finally  be  reached. 

It  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the 
value  and  power  of  music  to  deny  its  possession 
of  certain  intellectual  attributes ;  the  real  influ- 
ence must  always  rest  upon  its  appeal  to  the 
emotional  nature  and  any  active  good  which  it 
accomplishes  must  be  traced  to  this  source. 
Philanthropists,  teachers,  reformers,  all  count 
upon  this  emotional  power,  and  any  subsequent 
training  is  based  upon  the  humanizing  impetus 
first  given  by  the  art. 

The  question  assumes  a  practical  form  when 
we  analyze  the  effect  of  music  upon  children 
and  consider  its  relative  importance  in  our  sys- 
tem of  Public  School  education.  Here  again 
the  intellectual  training  is  appreciably  less 
than  the  value  which  music  undoubtedly  has  in 
the  emotional  life  of  the  child.  But  it  is  dis- 
tinct enough  to  be  reckoned  with  definitely  and 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

First  and  most  important  of  all  in  the  teach- 
ing of  music  to  children  is  the  elasticity  of  spirit 
and  the  buoyancy  of  mood  which  it  engenders, 
and  this  I  count  valuable  enough  to  outweigh 
all  objections.  The  joy  of  harmonious  co- 
operation is  something  very  real  and  necessary 
in  the  growing  life  of  the  child ;  play  and  work 
must  be  done  with  others  to  accomplish  the 
best  results,  and  the  training  which  is  effected 
through  a  study  of  music  is  both  definite  and 
positive  in  character. 

We  may  assert  that  the  brain  is  very  effi- 
ciently trained  through  the  study  of  all  branches 
of  art,  but  music  appeals  far  more  quickly  than 
any  other  art  to  children  and  results  are  more 
easily  attained.  In  the  study  of  music  the  mind 
is  trained  in  attention,  precision,  concentra- 
tion, and  accuracy ;  memory  is  also  cultivated, 
and  there  is  a  development  of  rhythm,  of  time, 
of  order  in  movement,  which  can  be  learned 
in  no  other  way  so  efficiently,  and  lastly  there 
is  an  immense  quickening  of  musical  hear- 
ing, and  this  is  developed  by  no  other  educa- 
tion. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  in  his  quaint 
and  witty  way  that  ^  Everyone  has  a  harp  un- 
der body  or  waistcoat,  and  if  it  can  only  once 
get  properly  strung  and  tuned,  it  will  respond 
to  all  outside  harmonies.^  But  these  bodies 
and  waistcoats  must  fit  little  folks  only,  for 
childhood  is  the  seedtime  for  all  artistic  growth. 
Professor  Halleck,  in  his  valuable  book  on  «  The 
Training  of  the  Central  Nervous  System,* 
gives  the  results  of  years  of  observation  and 
experiment,  and  he  states  positively  that  the 
senses  must  all  be  trained  in  very  early  life  to 
get  out  of  them  the  best  results,  and  his  posi- 
tion is  fortified  by  numerous  examples.    «Mu- 


sicians*,  he  says,  <*must  be  brought  up  in  a 
world  of  musical  sound, »  and  the  importance  of 
training  the  hearing  through  musical  instruc- 
tion and  the  listening  to  good  music  is  insist- 
ently dwelt  upon.  Children  should  be  allowed 
to  make  all  the  music  they  please  and  be  urged 
to  let  their  nimble  little  fingers  wander  at  will 
over  the  strings  or  keys  of  the  home  instru- 
ments, and  good  music  should  be  listened  to  as 
often  as  is  consistent  with  other  training.  An 
unconscious  education  will  then  be  carried  for- 
ward and  the  ear  will  learn  by  gradual  expe- 
rience to  discriminate  between  what  is  true  and 
spurious  in  the  art 

It  may  be  an  open  question  whether  the  act 
of  listening  to  classical  music  is  an  intellectual 
one,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intel- 
lectual effort  by  which  the  brain  is  taxed  in 
original  composition.  Musical  theory  in  its 
various  subdivisions  of  acoustics,  harmony, 
thorough  bass,  counterpoint,  and  orchestration, 
requires  a  mind  of  the  first  order  to  work  with 
any  certainty  of  success,  and  the  history  of  the 
greatest  composers  shows  that  their  native 
powers  have  not  been  inferior  to  creators  in 
other  lines.  The  Germans  look  upon  music  so 
much  more  seriously  than  other  peoples  that 
the  relative  position  of  music  to  other  branches 
of  education  is  entirely  different  among  them. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  music  is 
considered  so  essential  a  part  of  their  system  of 
education  that  it  is  taught  in  sixteen  out  of  the 
twenty  universities  of  Grermany,  while  in  Austria 
three  out  of  five  give  analogous  instruction.  In 
both  countries  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  elect  to  be  examined 
in  music  alone,  and  the  examination  is  a  very 
severe  and  exhaustive  one. 

The  requirements  for  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  my 
readers.  Three  examinations  are  necessary. 
The  candidate  must  present  a  written  disserta- 
tion, showing  profound  study  of  some  question 
of  detail,  such  as  technique,  musical  philology, 
history,  or  pedagogy.  Finally,  in  the  presence 
of  the  senatus  of  the  university,  its  senators, 
professors,  and  doctors,  he  must  defend  against 
an  opponent  the  conclusion  of  his  dissertation 
and  some  theses  which  he  has  proposed  to  the 
faculty. 

To  make  such  a  severe  course  acceptable,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  to  the  general  public,  peda- 
gogy must  have  developed  musical  sensibility 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  we  therefore  find 
that  music  among  the  Germans  is  a  vital  func- 
tion of  society  as  well  as  a  cult  of  the  individ- 
ual, and,  as  already  stated,  is  an  intellecttial 
act  as  much  as  a  source  of  pure  emotion.  This 
is  not  true  in  any  other  country,  I  believe, 
since  the  intellectual  and  emotional  union  of 
the  art  will  perhaps  always  be  defined  by  na- 
tional or  racial  limits.  That  the  lover  of  music 
will  always  enjoy  his  art,  no  matter  what  the 
medium,  is  beyond  question,  but  the  infusion 
of  German  blood  into  our  American  population 
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will  also  Indicate  the  trend  of  musical  develop- 
ment and  largely  shape  the  future  of  American 
music. 

The  music  of  Oriental  races  is  so  alien  in 
harmony  to  ours  that  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  the  advocates  of  the  intellectual  quality  in 
music  may  draw  largely  from  East  India  for  re- 
cruits. On  the  authority  of  Professor  Max- 
Miiller  I  find  that  there  is  a  science  of  Indian 
music  which  is  fotmded  on  mathematics  and  is 
very  intricate  and  abstruse.  Dvarkanath  Tag- 
ora,  a  musician  of  India  and  a  friend  of  Profes- 
sor Miiller,  has  said  that  it  would  take  at  least 
fiw^  years  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the  In- 
dian or  ancient  Hindu  music.  The  Sangita- 
ratnakara,  which  means  the  «  Treasury  of  Sym- 
phony,»  is  fortunately  still  In  manuscript  and 
may  be  examined  In  the  Library  of  the  East 
India  House.  Thus  the  disciples  of  the  most 
ancient  of  races  may  clasp  hands  across  the 
continent  with  the  most  modem  of  western  peo* 
pie.  and  a  cult  of  Dvarkanath  Tagora  may  be 
pursued  with  that  of  Wagner,  Brahms,  or  Grieg. 

Yet  after  all  the  question  of  the  intellectual 
value  of  music  is  not  a  vital  one;  the  culture  of 
musical  art  is  vital,  and  the  influence  of  music 
upon  the  emotional  nature  is  vital,  but  the  in- 
tellectual pleasure  which  we  may  or  may  not 
derive  from  listening  to  music  is  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual development  and  can  never  become 
common  to  the  entire  race. 

But  music  has  one  attribute  which  is  of  the 
most  real  import,  yet  is  so  mysterious  and  in- 
capable of  analjrsis  that  the  truth  of  its  exist- 
ence must  be  based  uponthe  common  experience 
of  all  who  have  fallen  under  its  spell.  I  refer 
to  the  remarkable  quality  which  music  possesses 
of  stimulating  the  brain  and  setting  it  to  work 
in  its  own  most  natural  way.  Many  profound 
thinkers  have  discovered  that  they  could  carry 
on  new  lines  of  investigation  better  while  under 
the  stimulus  of  listening  to  music  than  in  the 
quiet  of  their  libraries,  and  every  ardent  lover 
of  music  has  realized  how  clearly  and  accu- 
rately his  brain  will  pursue  a  train  of  thought 
while  his  senses  are  under  the  dominion  of 
agreeable  sounds.  The  more  one  enjoys  music 
the  more  apt  is  the  brain  to  respond  in  other 
lines,  and  many  a  poet  besides  Milton  has  found 
inspiration  in  music,  but,  as  I  have  said,  no 
proof  save  the  experience  of  careful  observers, 
can  be  brought  forward.  Scientists  have  been 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  intellectual  stimu- 
lus and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Michael  Faraday,  T.  H.  Huxley, 
and  others,  all  of  whom  found  rest  and  stimulus 
in  music.  It  is  a  fact  which  scientists  have 
only  recently  observed  that  music  vivifies  into 
definite  being  thoughts  which  have  been  linger- 
ing in  a  chaotic  state  in  the  mind  and  only 
needed  the  spark  of  related  emotion  to  awake 
into  active  being.  This  power  of  stimulating 
other  trains  of  thought  might  be  made  of  incal- 
culable value  if  better  understood,  since  we 
have  found  that  rest  is  not  so  much  a  negative 


state  of  the  mind  as  mental  activity  turned  into 
new  and  unused  channels,  and  this  beneficent 
influence  on  a  tired  and  jaded  brain  may  yet 
be  turned  to  the  most  practical  account 

The  culture  and  expansion  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  this  nineteenth  century  is  most  astonish- 
ing, for  it  permeates  all  science,  literature,  and 
art  The  scientific  imagination  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  discovery  and  invention  is  but  a 
part  of  the  same  movement  of  mind  which  pro- 
duces our  art,  music,  and  painting,  and  the 
subtle  connection  between  the  artistic  and  sci- 
entific imagination  opens  up  a  most  fascinating 
field  of  speculation  to  the  student  We  may 
ultimately  go  back  to  the  theory  of  the  Greeks, 
which  Plato  voices  in  these  words:  « Music  was 
given  by  the  Immortal  Gods,  not  with  the  sole 
view  of  delighting  and  pleasing  the  senses,  but 
rather  for  appeasing  the  troubles  of  their  souls 
and  the  sensations  of  discomfort  which  imper- 
fect bodies  must  necessarily  undergo.*  And 
not  the  least  of  the  many  values  which  music 
possesses  will  be  this  subtle  quality  Of  intellec- 
tual stimulus. 

Carina  Campbell  Eaglesfield. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

2%e  Vetemn,  Few  are  the  homes,  in  Britain 
Arti&t^  Sir  at  least,  in  which  something  of 
A-brf  raton  the  life-work  and  influence  of 
the  veteran  Scottish  artist.  Sir  Noel  Paton.  has 
not  been  felt  Of  perhaps  only  one  other  man, 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  can  the  same  be  said.  With 
Mr.  Hunt,  he  has  been  the  chief  educative 
power  on  the  side  of  religious  art  with  the  ma- 
jority of  people  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
century.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  justly 
estimate  the  extent  of  their  respective  influ- 
ence, but  amongst  certain  classes  and  upon 
certain  minds  the  effect  of  Sir  Noel's  art  must 
have  been  very  profound.  It  is  preeminently 
as  a  painter  occupied  with  religious  sub- 
jects that  Sir  No^l  has  to  be  judged,  and 
will  be  specially  judged  by  posterity.  .  .  . 
The  latest  of  Sir  NoSl's  works  griven  to 
the  world  are  the  «Vade  Satana,*  «Beate 
Mundo  Corde,»  and  «  De  Profundis.*  All  these 
homilies  from  the  artist's  eloquent  brush 
are,  as  we  may  say,  but  variations  on  the 
ever-fruitful  and  ever-interesting  theme  of 
the  « righteousness »  that  «exalteth»  and  the 
«wrongness,»  if  we  may  coin  a  word  for  the 
occasion,  that  degrades  and  destroys.  .  .  . 
One  might  have  expected  from  Sir  No61's 
birthland  more  of  the  Gothic  spirit;  but 
in  these  days  the  old-world  medieeval  tmunds 
are  broken  down,  and  the  Greek  feeling 
for  form  prevails  even  north  of  the  Tweed 
in  all  its  abounding  grace.  This  strange  con- 
junction of  sympathies,  the  outcome  of  Scottish 
sternness  and  classical  culture,  gives  one  the 
idea  of  a  Greek  who  had  steeped  himself  in  the 
pages  of  Ekimund  Spenser  in  youth  and  gone 
to  college  with  the  quaint  and  dour  Bunyan. 
—  Alfred  T.  Story,  in  the  «  Sunday  Strand.* 
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Cwrnkford^m  Few  of  our  recent  men  of  let- 

Sfudy  of  R.  L,   ters  have  written  with  a  more 
Stetfenson  single    and    steady    aim    to 

please  and  divert  the  reader  than  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Yet  the  moment  his  magic  pen 
was  laid  aside  both  admirers  and  critics  began 
to  make  a  serious  study  of  his  work,  to  strive 
to  lay  a  discerning  finger  upon  the  secret  charm 
of  him  who  has  done  so  much  <^to  people  the 
fairy  city  of  our  remembrance.*  This  might 
appear  paradoxical  to  a  person  unfamiliar  with 
the  literary  spirit  of  the  day.  But  it  is  the 
custom  of  our  critical  and  self-conscious  age  to 
analyze  our  pleasures  as  well  as  our  serious 
undertakings.  And  Mr.  Comford's  brief  but 
appreciative  study  of  Stevenson*  will  be 
welcomed  by  many  readers  while  the  public 
are  waiting  the  authorized  biography  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Celvin. 

The  versatile  genius  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son appeals  to  people  of  widely  different  tastes. 
He  himself  said  he  was  read  by  journalists,  by 
his'  fellow  novelists,  and  by  boys.  True, 
« Treasure  Island*  and  <* Kidnapped*  are 
among  the  best  bo)^'  books  of  the  century. 
But  his  audience  was  wider  than  he  knew.  It 
is  not  only  the  lovers  of  romance,  of  weird 
tales,  and  the  devotees  of  style  that  delight  in 
Stevenson.  The  moralist  finds  a  powerful  ser- 
mon in  that  masterly  study  in  the  uncanny. 
«Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.»  The  lover  of 
pure  literature  revels  in  the  two  little  volumes 
of  travel,  <*  An  Inland  Voyage  *  and  ^  Travels 
with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes,*  for  much  of 
Stevenson's  charm  lies  in  his  unique  person- 
ality, his  whimsical  way  of  taking  life,  his  close 
fellowship  with  nature.  And  nowhere  does  he 
reveal  himself  more  naively  than  when  a  will- 
ing vagabond  he  goes  forti  in  search  of  mild 
adventure.  Many  no  doubt  have  found  these 
little  books  <*the  most  friendly  and  urbane 
things  in  modem  English  literature.* 

The  fascination  of  Stevenson's  individuality 
felt  in  his  earlier  writings  was  stimulated  by 
his  genial  habit  of  taking  the  world  into  his 
confidence  in  the  pages  of  a  certain  magazine, 
and  intensified  by  his  early  death  and  the  pub- 
lication of  his  letters.  Mr.  Comford  writes  un- 
der the  spell  of  this  charm.  He  describes  him- 
self as  an  eager  student  of  Stevenson's  works, 
and  his  book  shows  both  sympathetic  study  and 
insight  The  reader  will  find  no  fresh  matter, 
but  a  brief  outline  of  the  life,  followed  by  a 
critical  study.  The  life  is  illustrated  with  apt 
quotation   from   Stevenson's  work,   giving   it 

*«  Robert  I/>ui8  Stevenson.*   By  t,.  Cope  Cornford. 
New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


something  of  the  interest  of  autobiography. 
The  criticism  is  analytical  in  its  method  and 
treats  of  Stevenson,  the  moralist,  the  artist,  the 
romancer,  and  the  limner  of  landscape. 

In  the  chapters  on  romance  and  the  novel, 
Mr.  Comford  points  out  the  marked  peculiari- 
ties of  Stevenson  as  compared  with  Scott  and 
his  imitators.  He  makes  it  clear  that  with  all  his 
inbred  love  of  adventure,  that  it  is  not  plot  but 
character  in  which  Stevenson  excels.  ^  Treas- 
ure Island  *  depends  «  not  at  all  for  its  interest 
upon  the  novelty  of  the  theme.  It  is  the  per- 
sonality of  the  pirates  and  the  way  they  set 
about  their  business,  which  (as  in  life)  fascinate 
the  reader.*  « Kidnapped*  is  «an  excellent 
story  of  adventure,  but  the  plot  is  of  slight  con- 
struction that  imposes  very  lax  restrictions,  so 
that  it  cannot  fairly  enter  into  comparison  with 
<  Treasure  Island.  >  .  .  .  In  all  (the  novels)  there 
are  character,  incident,  and  setting  finely  and 
episodically  pictured;  in  all,  save  in  < Treasure 
Island, >  there  is  the  singular  impotence  of  the 
central  idea  to  control  and  subordinate  the 
whole;  and  in  all,  nevertheless,  every  phrase, 
even  every  word,  of  this  astonishing  artist  is 
worth  reading  for  its  own  sake.* 

Stevenson  no  doubt  excels  in  the  episode 
rather  than  in  the  broad  and  massive  treatment 
felt  in  some  novels.  This  subordination  of  plot 
to  character  helps  to  explain  his  attraction  for 
readers  of  such  widely  different  tastes.  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  adventure  appeals  to  one 
class,  the  vivid  character-drawing  to  another. 
But  the  peculiar  romantic  environment  in  which 
he  places  his  creation,  and  the  sinister  per- 
sonality of  many  of  them,  is  the  most  probable 
reason  why  he  fails  to  attract  some  devotees  of 
the  character-novel. 

Of  Stevenson's  art  and  style  Mr.  Cornford 
writes:  «The  delight  in  words  for  their  own 
sake,  and  above  all,  the  austere  devotion,  as  a 
point  of  honor,  to  perfect  craftsmanship  was  in- 
born. .  .  .  Consider  the  talk  of  the  men  and 
women  in  his  books ;  it.  is  not  only  appropriate 
but  inspired.  .  .  .  That  is  the  privilege  of  true 
romantic  art — to  seize  and  present  the  essential 
element  in  things  which  make  for  delight.*  Of 
his  nature -pictures  he  says:  «The  habit  ©f 
imaginative  observation  has  become  a  part  of 
the  artist,  like  his  appetite.  In  all  his  novels 
the  landscape  coexists  and  counts  in  the  story 
with  the  diameters.* 

Not  the  least  important  use  of  criticism  is  to 
stimulate  thought,  question,  and  even  dissent 
Few  readers,  probably,  have  discovered  that 
^singular  lack*  of  which  the  critic  speaks, 
^  the  want  of  some  kindly  indefinable  human 
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quality,*  because  most  of  them  have  found  him 
peculiarly  rich  in  human  sympathy.  But  for- 
tunately it  is  not  essential  to  agree  with  a  critic 
in  detail  to  enjoy  him.  Lovers  of  Stevenson 
will  find  in  these  chapters  much  that  is  stimu- 
lating and  suggestive,  and  the  student  a  help- 
ful introduction  to  his  writings. 

E.  A.  V. 

MawOwrM^m  It  seems  to  be  more  than  ever 
*^iAuruA%vre  the  fashion  of  the  time  for 
of  All  Nations  publishing  activities  to  launch, 
and  All  Agea  ^^g  after  another,  comprehen- 
sive collections  of  authors,  of  all  countries  and 
ages,  with  selections  from  their  writings,  pref- 
aced by  instructive  biographies  and  critical 
annotation  and  comment.  The  present  selec- 
tion, dealing  with  the  «  Literature  of  All  Na- 
tions and  All  Ages,»*  under  the  editorship-in- 
chief  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  is  one  of  the 
great  literary  enterprises  of  the  time,  and  a  most 
meritorious  and  useful  achievement  In  the 
work,  which  comprises  ten  finely  illustrated 
octavo  volumes,  of  handsome  tjrpographical 
appearance,  the  literature  of  the  ages  is  rep- 
resented by  judicious  selection  from  the  era  of 
the  cradle  of  civilization  down  to  our  own  day. 
Toll  is  taken  from  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
world  as  far  back  as  the  Egyptian  ^Book  of 
the  Dead  >>  and  other  papyrus  treasures  of  the 
later  era  of  the  Ptolomies.  The  early  writings 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  Assyria,  India, 
Persia,  and  China  —  the  Chaldean  account  of 
the  Deluge,  the  Hymns  of  the  Vedas,  the  San- 
scrit Epics,  selections  from  Confucius  and  the 
Five  Classics  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  together 
with  specimens  of  the  Zend-Avesta  of  Persia, 
the  Arabian  Koran,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  and  portions  of  early  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, such  as  the  Song  of  Moses  and  David's 
Lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan, — are  repre- 
sented among  other  interesting  examples.  In 
Greek  literature,  besides  the  selections  from 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  early  muse  of  ancient 
Greece,  we  have  examples,  covering  a  period  of 
a  thousand  years,  from  the  time  of  ^sop  and 
Pythagoras,  Pindar  and  ^schylus.  down  to 
that  of  Plutarch,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Lucian, 
of  the  Christian  era.  Latin  literature  is  repre- 
sented, also  chronologically,  by  the  chief  au- 
thors from  the  era  of  Plautus  and  Terence  to 
that  of  Seneca,  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  on  to  the 
time  of  St  Augustine. 

The  advantage  of  presenting  examples  of  the 
world's  literature  chronologically  and  in  con- 
tinuous periods  will  be  recognized  by  the  student 
of  letters,  and  especially  by  the  general  reader, 
for  whom  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  great  an- 
thology, or  collection  of  the  flowers  of  literature, 

*«  The  Mterature  of  All  Nations  and  All  Ages:  Hi»- 
tory,  Character,  and  Incident.*  Edited  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, John  Russell  Youngr.  and  John  Porter  I«amberton. 
In  lo  8vo  volumes,  illustrated  by  loo  Photof^tivures,  etc., 
from  Paintings  by  the  World's  Best  Artists.  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  I^uis :  B.  R.  Du  Mont,  successors 
to  the  Art  Ubrary  Publishing  Co. 


is  particularly  designed.  A  conspectus  of  this 
sort,  which  will  enable  the  reader  who  is  not 
deeply  versed  in  the  historic  trend  of  the  na- 
tional literatures,  and  which,  as  in  the  present 
compilation,  affords  him  the  delight  of  reading 
many  of  the  gems  of  the  world's  thought,  is  of 
high  importance.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the 
aid  the  editors  give  the  reader  in  the  intelligent 
introductions  to  the  several  national  literatures 
and  to  the  successive  periods  into  which  the 
examples  are  interestingly  grouped.  The  serv- 
ice rendered  is  the  greater  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  selections  are  made  from  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  various  fields  of  ancient, 
classical,  and  modem  literature,  as  well  as 
from  a  generally  faultless  taste. 

We  have  only  in  part,  however,  indicated  the 
scope  of  this  great  cyclopaedia  of  literature  and 
the  wealth  of  its  extracts.  To  many  its  chief 
value  will  lie  in  the  fulness  and  richness  of  its 
examples  drawn  from  the  literature  of  the 
modem  nations.  These  examples  are,  of 
course,  both  full  and  interesting  and  include 
not  only  the  literatures  of  our  own  land  and 
that  of  the  English-speaking  mother  country, 
together  with  examples  drawn  from  the  great 
writers  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  but  from  the  Celtic,  Dutch,  Russian, 
and  Scandinavian  authors. 

Here,  as  in  the  other  departments,  the  editors 
add  interest  to  the  selections  by  the  brief  bio- 
graphical and  critical  estimates  which  they  pre- 
fix to  the  excerpts  from  the  chief  writers.  We 
do  not  say  that  in  all  cases  the  selections  are 
such  as  will  meet  every  one's  approval,  for 
tastes  vary  greatly ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  representation  throughout  is  wonderfully 
good,  and  shows  cultivated  taste  as  well  as 
wide  knowledge  of  authors  and  their  works. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  while  the  service 
is  undoubtedly  great  which  is  here  rendered  by 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  and  his  associate  editors, 
in  furnishing  so  excellent  a  body  of  examples 
from  the  world's  great  authors,  the  value  of 
this,  as  of  all  similar  selections,  lies  in  the 
tempting  of  the  reading  appetite  and  the  degree 
in  which  it  succeeds  in  cultivating  the  taste  for 
the  best  and  most  abiding  literature.  That 
this  will  be  the  result  of  possessing  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's great  c)rclopEedia  of  literature  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  and  in  this  belief  we  heart- 
ily commend  it  to  our  readers. 

^  G.  M.  A. 

it 
Cmrpenur's  The  record  of  a  journalistic 

Bouth  Amerioa*  expedition  to  South  America, 
including  a  25,000-mile  journey  through  its 
various  countries  in  search  of  information  for 
the  business  man  and  the  general  reader,  can 
hardly  be  void  of  interest  even  in  these  days  of 

*  «  South  America,  Social,  Industrial,  and  Political.— 
the  Resouroas  and  Possibilities  of  the  Various  Countries, 
the  I«ife  and  Customs  of  the  People.  Their  Governments, 
Business  Methods,  and  Trade.*  By  Prank  G.  Carpenter. 
8vo.  Richly  Illustrated.  Akron,  O.,  New  Tork.  and 
Chicag* :  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 
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rather  wearisome  globe-trotting.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter's interesting  and  attractive  volume  does 
not,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of  work  which 
is  the  product  of  « the  globe-trotter. »  His  book, 
as  he  tells  us,  is  «more  of  a  study  of  the  com- 
mercial and  social  life  of  the  cities  ^  of  the  South 
American  continent  with  which  we  cannot  be 
too  familiar,  <^and  a  description  of  how  the 
people  live  and  work  in  the  country,  than  a 
diary  of  travel  and  adventure.  It  describes  the 
chief  industries,  notes  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  inhabitants,  discusses  the  resources 
and  possibilities  of  the  various  countries,  and 
incidentally  points  out  the  chances  for  the  in- 
vestment of  American  capital  and  the  increase 
of  American  trade.*  This  is  the  practical  line 
taken  by  the  author,  who  is  a  well-known,  able 
journalist  and  correspondent  for  the  American 
Press,  and  a  man  who  has  seen  and  described 
many  countries  in  the  interest  of  commercial- 
ism, rather  than  in  that  of  the  mere  explorer 
and  adventurer. 

In  the  past  year,  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  in 
the  Philippines,  representing  a  syndicate  of 
American  newspapers,  for  whom  he  has  been 
writing  an  account  of  the  situation  in  our  dis- 
tant island  possession  in  Asiatic  waters.  This, 
we  understand,  has  somewhat  delayed  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  entertaining  and  instructive 
work  on  South  America,  an  advance  copy  of 
which  has  just  been  sent  us  by  the  courtesy  of 
The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  of  Akron, 
O.  The  book  is  one  of  great  and  manifest  in- 
terest, especially  to  our  commercial,  industrial, 
and  investing  classes  who  desire  to  know  what 
are  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  great 
southern  half  of  the  American  continent  and 
what  are  the  political,  social,  and  industrial 
conditions  of  its  various  countries  and  peoples. 
On  these  and  other  interesting  questions  relat- 
ing to  Colombia  and  the  Lands  of  the  Equator ; 
to  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  the  Argen- 
tines; to  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  the  Gui- 
anas,  and  Venezuela;  the  book  is  a  mine  of 
valuable  information.  Of  even  Patagonia, 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  Falkland  Islands,  that 
form  the  tail  end  of  our  hemisphere,  the  author 
has  mueh  that  is  profitable  to  tell  us,  aside  from 
descriptions  of  scenery,  for  there  fortunes  are 
made  for  enterprising  investors  in  sheep-rais- 
ing, and  we  are  told  of  lots  in  the  capital  of 


The  author  of  «  Father  Goose. »  Mr.  L.  Frank 
Baum,  has  followed  up  his  success  with  a  re- 
markable juvenile  entitled  «A  New  Wonder- 
land. *>  which  is  shortly  to  be  issued  by  R.  H. 
Russell,  of  New  York.  The  reader  is  intro- 
duced to  a  marvellous  and  hitherto  undiscov- 
ered country,  peopled  with  the  quaintest  and 
merriest  characters  ever  conceived  to  delight 
childish  hearts.  Frank  Ver  Beck,  who  is  bring- 
ing out  a  new  book  of  burlesque  drawings,  ^'A 
Handbook  of  Golf  for  Bears, »  has  made  many 
colored  pictures  for  «A  New  Wonderland. » 
The  work  bidB  fair  to  attain  popularity. 


the  Magellans  which  could  once  be  had  for  a 
postage  stamp  and  are  now  worth  thousands  of 
dollars.  Additional  interest  is  given  to  the 
work  by  the  excellence  and  vast  number  of  its 
Illustrations,  which  add  vividness  to  the  narra- 
tive, and  help  the  reader  greatly  in  forming  his 
opinions  of  the  vast  areas  and  immense  produc- 
tive resources  of  the  great  southern  continent. 
Though  Mr.  Carpenter's  aim  in  writing  the 
book  is  to  g^ve  information  chiefly  as  to  the 
economic  features  of  South  America,  likely  to 
prove  attractive  to  the  business  man  and  those 
seeking  profitable  investment,  the  author  man- 
ages at  the  same  time  to  give  spice  to  his  work 
by  many  fine  scenic  descriptions  as  well  as  by 
the  narrative  of  daily  travel,  incident,  and  ad- 
venture. Some  of  the  most  entertaining  chap- 
ters, consequently,  are  those  that  treat  of  the 
author's  joumeyings,  such  as  his  interesting 
trip  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  of  the 
wonders  of  Colombia,  of  the  g^eat  South 
American  desert,  of  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  of 
a  ride  with  the  Bolivian  mails,  of  a  visit  to 
Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  of  the  pretty  girls  of 
Paraguay,  and  of  the  journey  up  the  Amazon. 
The  chapters,  on  the  otJier  hand,  that  will  most 
interest  the  business  man  will,  no  doubt,  be 
those  that  treat  of  the  great  sheep-farming  and 
stock-raising  enterprises  in  Argentina,  of  coffee 
culture,  and  diamond  mining  in  Brazil,  of  gold 
and  silver  mining  in  Bolivia,  and  of  the  im- 
mense india-rubber  industries  of  Par&  and  the 
Upper  Amazon.  On  all  these  varied  topics  the 
author  g^ives  us  vivid  as  well  as  fresh  informa- 
tion, and  adds  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  economic  resources  of  South  America  and 
to  our  interest  in  its  picturesque  inhabitants. 
The  volume,  in  short,  is  one  to  read  as  much 
for  instruction  as  for  entertainment.  The  civil 
condition  of  the  country  is  only  incidentally  re- 
ferred to,  on  the  occasions  when  Mr.  Carpenter 
happens  to  interview  the  Presidents  of  some  of 
the  Republics  or  comes  across  some  local  poll- 
tician  of  note.  Outside  of  politics  and  the 
story  of  South  American  revolutions,  we  have 
from  Mr.  Carpenter's  pen  a  g^reat  fund  of  in- 
structive matter,  bearing,  as  we  have  said,  on 
the  industrial  aspects  and  capabilities  of  the 
continent  and  on  the  social  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  its  varied  peoples. 

G.  M.  A. 


The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  of  Akron,  O., 
has  for  the  forthcoming  season  made  what  is 
certain  to  be  a  hit  with  an  attractive  illustrated 
juvenile,  somewhat  in  the  vein  and  after  the 
pictorial  manner  of  «  Father  Goose. »  The  new 
aspirant  for  the  favor  of  the  little  ones  is 
entitled  «Mr.  Bunny,  His  Book,»  by  Adah 
L.  Sutton,  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Fry.  The 
volume  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  greedily  sought 
after,  and  be  certain  to  delight  and  amuse,  not 
only  with  its  gay  pictures,  but  with  its  rhymed 
jingles.  We  hope  to  notice  the  book  at  fuller 
length  in  our  next  issue. 
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WHEN  I  was  a  child  Washington  City 
was  like  a  large  country  village. 
Most  dwellings  had  plots  attached  to 
them  which  were  cultivated  as  vege- 
table or  flower  gardens;  chickens  roamed  at 
large,  and  friendly  cows  reclined  during  the 
midday  heat  of  summer,  under  a  clump  of 
beautiful  shade  trees  opposite  our  schoolhouse, 
which  was  nevertheless,  in  the  centre  of  the 
residential  portion  of  the  city. 

Every  large  town  has  passed  through  this 
transformation  from  the  freedom  and  ease  of 
large  space  and  few  dwellers,  to  the  cramped 
quarters  and  narrowed  privileges  of  a  more 
concentrated,  stirring  business  Ufe.  We  who 
grow  old  with  our  birthplace,  lose  our  youthful 
sest  for  <<all  out-of-<loor8  *  so  gradually  as 
not  to  feel  oppressed  by  the  slow  and  sure  re- 
strictions gathering  about  us.  As  our  limbs 
lose  their  elasticity  the  gentle  exercise  of  a 
promenade  along  the  sidewalks  seems  the  acme 
of  rational  desire,  and  we  view  with  disap- 
proval the  gambols  of  frisky,  life-intoxicated 
little  ones  who  are  unable  to  sober  themselves 
down  to  the  requirements  of  our  highly  civi- 
lised, extremely  artificial  conditions. 

Men  otherwise  genial  and  forbearing,  frown 
heavily  when  the  troupe  just  let  loose  from 
school  play  mad  pranks  with  area  railings,  and 
let  loose  war-whoops  expressive  of  what  a 
phrase-crazy  writer  the  other  day  called  «an 
inarticulate  yearning*  for  natural,  child«like 
enjoyments.  And  women  who  ought  to  have 
more  sympathy  for  rebellion  against  conven- 
tions— since  they  love  to  reform  all  laws  — 
make  their  small  children  keep  very  still  and 
very  clean  when  they  have  authority  enough  to 
enforce  their  wishes;  and  on  the  whole,  prefer 
to  rear  little  puppets  and  little  prigs  to  being 
occasionally  mortified  by  the  outbreaks  of  the 
unchastened  instincts  of  children  as  wild  as  the 
new-born  colts  and  lambs  to  put  their  little 
noses  down  into  the  grass  and  have  a  game  in 
her  own  haunts  with  old  mother  Nature. 

Well  for  the  staid  and  affected  adult  that 
school  holds  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  that 
modem  educators  have  in  some  sort  made  con- 
finement tolerable  to  young  folks  by  what  per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  to  call  the  intellectual- 
play  system.  They  don't  plod  at  study  as  we 
ourselves  used  to  do ;  consequently,  they  don't 
experience  the  strong  reactions  that  electrified 
our  own  youthful  nerves.  Sometimes  I  think 
rather  sadly,  that  despite  all  that  has  been  done 
for  the  children  of  this  generation,  they  do  not, 
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and  cannot,  have  a  very  intense  enjo3rn[ient  of 
Ufe,  because  there  is  too  much  of  the  dead-level 
of  continual  entertainment  about  it.  Only 
those  who  have  felt  the  pain  of  hard  applica- 
tion to  duty  know  the  thrill  of  happiness  com- 
ing from  successful  effort,  or  can  possibly  real- 
ise the  delicious  luxury  of  relaxation. 

Perhaps  it  is  with  a  half-hearted  zest  that 
they  throw  themselves  into  the  aimless  pranks 
that  constitute  disorder  in  a  closely  settled 
community,  as  nations  that  have  become  sci- 
entific too  rapidly  revert  to  the  savage  amuse- 
ment of  war.  Yet  it  shows  that  beneath  the 
systematized  play-instincts  which  it  is  our  boast 
to  have  diverted  to  useful  purposes,  there  ex- 
ists some  longings  for  untrammelled,  purpose- 
less frolicking;  some  unconquered  impulse  to 
be  simply  and  wholly  young:  not  old-young, 
nor  unwholesomely  mature.  And  if  the  sporadic 
exhibitions  of  animal  nature  are  unwelcome  to 
us  as  sparkling  through  the  meshes  of  school- 
days, how  are  we  to  bear  the  full  force  of  their 
suddenly  released  vigor  when  vacation  time 
comes  and  the  children  are  upon  us  as  the  Phi- 
listines of  old  upon  the  sh(M-n,  bewildered 
Samson? 

Let  us  muster  our  resoures.  We  will  go  to 
the  seashore,  and  let  our  youngsters  battle 
with  the  waves;  to  the  mountains  and  incite 
them  to  climb  the  steeps  and  make  tree  and 
rock  ring  again  with  the  musical  call  of  ^  oola- 
00-la !  *  To  the  camp  in  the  woods,  ^viHbere  the 
gipsy  house-keeping  is  happy  home  life  for 
hearts  communing  all  day  long  with  Nature's 
wilder  children,  and  sweet  repose  for  muscles 
weary  with  wood-chopping,  hunting,  building, 
and  all  the  other  labors  of  primitive  man. 

There  are  summer-schools,  conducted  after 
the  model  of  camps,  where  a  little  instruction 
is  combined  with  a  great  deal  of  hearty  fun. 
But  the  luxury  of  simplicity  is  expensive,  and 
a  straw  bunk  for  our  boy  in  the  select  society 
of  Harvard  graduates  out  for  a  lark  costs  more 
than  a  trip  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

For  the  very  poor  there  are  vacation-schools 
and  «  fresh -air  funds, »  with  at  least  one  glimpse 
of  heaven  as  an  offset  to  the  purgatory  of  tene- 
ment life  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  For  the 
average  city  resident,  with  means  just  to  that 
extent  ahead  of  his  necessities  which  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber  vowed  was  *  felicity,*  there  is  a  probable 
sojourn  in  the  country  at  some  friendly  farm- 
house during  the  dog-days,  so  that  our  little 
wilted  nursery  flowers  may  get  freshened 
enough  to  hold  up  their  heads  again  by  PalL 
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So,  God  be  thanked,  there  are  glimpses  of 
g^een  fields  in  prospect  for  most  eyes  blinded 
by  the  glare  of  city  streets :  not  more  than  the 
souls  are  fretted  by  sordid  sights  and  discordant 
sounds. 

But  can  we,  being  enough  alive  to  the  re- 
quirements of  physical  health  to  see  that  going 
to  the  country  in  summer  is  good,  be  as  keenly 
alive  to  the  subtler  but  not  slighter  need  of  our 
children  and  even  of  ourselves,  for  that  com- 
plete abandonment  to  the  new  spirit  of  our 
changed  surroundings,  which  shall  constitute 
perfect  refreshment  of  mind,  and  reinvigora- 
tion  of  energies  sunk  into  the  lethargy  of  for- 
getf ulness  through  utter  disuse  ? 

If  in  going  back  to  Nature  from  our  unnat- 
ural city  conditions,  we  could  go  back  also  to 
childhood  with  its  right  instinct  for  engross- 
ment in  the  present  and  carelessness  of  the 
future  I  If  we  could  entertain  ourselves  with 
the  simple  pastimes  that  were  once  the  delight 
of  all  rustic  populations  when' holiday-making, 
and  develop  that  elastic  capacity  which  is  ready 
for  fun  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  not  out  of 
sympathy  with  an  impromptu  dance  on  the 
grass,  or  a  round  game  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort  They  say  that  the  stately  Hawthorne 
eng£Lged  sometimes  in  pillow-fights  at  Brook 
Farm.  Dickens  was  a  very  wild  child  when 
out  in  the  open  with  his  wife  and  friends,  if 
their  testimony  can  be  trusted.  And  when  the 
spirit  seizes  them,  our  most  dignified  statesmen 
and  clergymen  indulge  in  singular  pranks 
which  gaping  contemporaries  are  apt  to  set 
down  as  <<  eccentricities. » 

Perhaps  genius  alone  has  the  courage  to  be 
natural.  Or  perhaps  its  habit  of  hani  work 
renders  relaxation  necessary.  People  in  gen- 
eral would  be  the  better  for  a  little  more  cour- 
age to  live  out  their  natural  impulses,  and  if  a 
sense  of  social  support  is  essential  it  is  profit- 
able to  remember  that  <<  great  personages  make 
nice  customs. »  A  timid  little  woman  who  be- 
lieved in  a  good  deal  more  liberty  than  she 
liked  to  practice  called  upon  a  friend  holding 
exalted  station  and  found  her  snowballing  in  a 
park  near  the  house  with  her  children.  Is  it 
not  only  in  accord  with  human  nature  that  the 
next  day  she  dared  defy  neighbors*  eyes  from 
their  windows,  and  build  a  snow-fort  in  her 
own  back-yard  with  her  boys? 

It  is  a  nice  question,  how  far  one  should  con- 
form to  prevailing  customs,  and  to  what  extent 
one  may  indulge  his  own  whims.  Customs  are, 
after  all,  but  the  whim  of  some  influential  per- 


sonage largely  imitated,  and  those  who  are  sure 
of  their  position  or  secure  in  their  own  personal 
dignity  set  fashions.  Once,  in  my  young  days 
when  a  certain  standard  had  been  so  distinctly 
impressed  upon  me  that  any  departure  from  it 
was  startling,  I  made  a  visit  to  some  family 
connections  who  were  the  magnates  of  a  neigh- 
boring small  town.  We  arranged  to  visit  the 
potteries,  and  instead  of  the  coup6  for  the  ladies 
and  a  landau  for  the  men  which  I  expected, 
there  drew  up  before  the  door  a  large  covered 
waggon  with  three  seats,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
strong,  serviceable  grays.  My  face  must  have 
betrayed  surprise,  for  that  stately  dowager,  my 
cousin^  turned  as  she  was  gracefully  climbing 
to  her  seat,  and  said  in  a  tone  whose  accent  has 
lingered  in  my  ears  these  twenty  years,  so 
sweet  and  gracious  it  was,  so  proud,  so  perfectly 
self-assured:     «  My  dear,  we  are  Delanys !  ^ 

How  delightful  to  be  something  which  ac- 
counts for  everything!  And  beyond  question 
there  exists  in  the  meekest  and  most  obscure 
among  us  some  quality  which  gives  the  right 
to  be  ourselves,  had  we  the  courage  to  exert  it. 
Heaven  pity  the  soul  so  frozen  in  imitation  that 
there  is  no  shred  of  desire  left  for  originality. 
It  is  always  amusing  to  be  one's  self,  if  one's  self 
is  not  morbid.  To  carry  a  melancholy  spirit 
about  the  world  is  indeed  to  be  handicapped  in 
every  efiEort  to  make  change  beneficial.  When 
we  take  our  vacation  this  summer  let  us  leave 
care  in  our  cellar  at  home,  and  worry  and  cal- 
culation, and  haunting  doubts  about  the  future. 
Have  we  strength  enough  to  walk  about  and 
eat,  and  money  enough  to  pay  our  way  for  a 
little  while?  It  suffices  then,  « Mother,  why 
do  you  look  worried  ?»  asks  my  little  child 
whenever  an  anxious  thought  casts  its  reflec- 
tion on  my  brow.  And  for  her  sake  I  banish  it 
quickly,  and  throw  myself  with  ardor  into  her 
happier  mood. 

There  are  doubtless  loved  ones  with  us,  shar- 
ing our  holiday.  Can  they  enjoy  it  unless  we 
too  like  to  live?  Balzac  wrote  a  fearfully  beau- 
tiful thing  in  «  La  Peau  de  Chagrin,»  where  the 
hero  changed  himself — his  skin — and  continu- 
ally found  his  old  self  smaller  till  it  shrunk  to 
nothingness.  But  it  would  be  happiness,  not 
misery,  could  we  all  cast  oflf  the  worn,  weary 
self  of  our  workaday  world,  and  revel  in  a  fresh, 
buoyant  holiday  self,  growing  and  expanding 
so  that  our  old  skin  would  be  too  small  for  us 
when  we  essayed  to  return  to  it ! 

Florencb  Hull  Winterburn. 
New  Yobjc 
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THE  study  of  language  is  one  of  peculiar 
profit  and  pleasure.  Patience  and  per- 
severance in  this,  as  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  science,  are  eminently  necessary; 
but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  verbal 
construction  of  a  useful  language  will  more 
than  adequately  repay  any  expenditure  of  time 
and  intellectual  power.  •  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  attach  undue  importance  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  There  is  a  tendency  among 
parents  of  a  certain  class  to  discourage  in  their 
children  the  pursuit  of  studies  that  have  no 
bearing  on  their  immediate  pecuniary  welfare, 
or,  so  far  as  they  can  see,  their  ultimate  inter- 
ests in  life. 

That  this  is  a  great  mistake  might  be  proved 
by  the  citation  of  innumerable  instances  of 
those  whose  early  education  was  of  the  most 
elementary  kind,  who  have  risen  to  distinction 
by  the  patient  and  undaunted  exercise  of  those 
powers  with  which  they  were  but  ordinarily 
endowed.  Such  men  will  often  succeed,  by 
their  unremitting  industry,  where  others,  rely- 
ing too  confidently  on  their  reputed  natural 
genius,  ignominiously  fail.  The  study  of  a 
language,  so  rich  in  verbal  expression ,  so  copi- 
ous and  comprehensive  as  the  ancient  Greek, 
is,  in  itself,  a  liberal  education.  It  is  a  grand 
equipment  for  the  student  of  science.  Hence, 
as  from  a  river  that  has  fertilized  every  field  of 
scientific  research,  are  derived  very  many  of 
the  technical  terms  of  geology,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  medicine,  and  grammar,  etc.,  so 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  will  afford  intelligent 
comprehension  in  any  of  these  and  kindred 
subjects.  The  reason  why  the  Greek  language 
is  so  largely  drawn  upon  for  scientific  terms  is 
the  easiness  with  which  its  expressive  words 
may  be  compounded  into  euphonious  forms. 
This  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  its  flexibility 
in  the  declension  of  its  substantives. 

Another  and  superior  inducement  to  the 
study  of  Greek  is,  that  one  is  thereby  enabled 
to  read  in  their  primitive  form  the  priceless 
scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  This  of 
itself  should  be  sufficient  recommendation  to  the 
biblical  student  to  diligently  apply  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  language  so  inseparably 
connected  with  the  revelation  of  divine  truth. 
Again,  the  oldest  extant  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures — the  Septuagint — is 
written  in  Greek ;  and  although  it  is  not  on  all 
occasions  considered  an  unerring  authority, 
yet  it  is  more  frequently  quoted  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  than  the  Hebrew  or 
cognate  versions.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
should  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  biblical  criticism. 

A  knowledge  of  Latin,  though  not  absolutely 
indispensable,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  acqui- 


sition of  Greek.  To  the  Latin  tongue  we  are 
deeply  indebted  for  thousands  of  elegant  and 
mellifluous  words,  without  which  the  great 
masters  of  literary  diction  could  never  have 
attained  that  superiority  of  style  which  charac- 
terizes them.  A  Bunyan  might  have  written 
in  simple  and  homely  Saxon,  but  a  Milton 
had  never  risen  to  the  exalted  heights  of  his 
celestial  theme  without  the  assistance  which 
he  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Latin  as  well  as  Greek  literature. 

Many  of  the  delicate  felicities  of  expression 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Hugh  Macmillan,  and  other  eminent  Scotch- 
men, with  those  of  Washington  Irving,  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  America,  owe  their 
origin  to  an  elegant  use  of  words  of  Latin  deri- 
vation. One  who  is  conversant  with  Latin  has 
little  difficulty  in  extending  his  knowledge  to 
modem  continental  languages,  as  Italian,  Span- 
ish, or  French,  for  of  these  it  is  the  basis. 

There  is  nothing  better  calculated  to  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind  than  the 
study  of  language.  It  expands  the  mind  and 
gives  it  an  intellectual  grasp  beyond  the  power 
of  any  other  study  to  confer. 

In  connection  herewith  there  is  a  delightful 
fascination  in  hunting  up  etymologfies.  To  the 
student  of  literature  the  profit  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  incalcu- 
lable. 

•  Hereby  the  student  will  gain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  true  meaning  and  value  of 
every  word  that  he  may  meet  with,  and  thus 
have  a  perfect  command  over  an  army  of  power- 
ful words  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him.  Hence  his  language  will  be 
expressive  and  telling.  Tautologies  and  pleo- 
nastic forms  of  expression  will  be  studiously 
avoided,  while  conciseness  and  perspicuity  will 
become  the  dominant  features  of  his  style.  In 
this  connection  may  be  mentioned  comparative 
philology  as  another  interesting  and  profitable 
study.  By  comparing  the  verbal  forms  of  one 
language  with  the  corresponding  forms  of 
another,  the  student  acquires  a  keen  insight 
into  the  structure  of  language  in  general 

All  this  may  be  done  by  one's  own  individual 
and  unaided  efforts.  Let  the  student  be  self- 
reliant,  and  never  seek  assistance  where  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  conquer  alone.  The  mere 
fact  of  knowing  that  he  has  none  to  depend 
upon  but  himself  will  have  a  stimulating  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  of  every  one  who  is  bent  on 
the  noble  work  of  self -education.  The  memory 
is  far  more  retentive  of  knowledge  acquired  by  a 
liberal  expenditure  of  mental  power  than  of 
that  which  is  imparted  by  the  stereotyped 
methods  of  pedagogic  instruction. 

T.  W.  Mackail,  M.  a. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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SHAIX  as  it  is,  Switzerland  has 
played  no  unimportant  part  in 
the  world's  drama.  It  is  the  oldest 
of  the  modern  republics,  dating  its  free- 
dom from  external  oppression  at  least, 
back  to  1307,  when,  according  to  tradition, 
William  Tell  and  the  other  patriots  of  the 
Porest  Cantons  met  on  the  field  of  Riitli, 
in  open  revolt  against  Austrian  rule. 

Even  prior  to  that  time,  back  in  1273. 
many  of  the  Helvetic  towns  were  practi- 
cally independent,  though  under  the  nom- 
inal sway  of  the  feudal  lord  or  Emperor 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  —  himself  a  Swiss. 
The  people  were  warlike  and  ever  fretted 
under  the  Grermanic  yoke.  They  came  by 
their  fighting  tendencies  most  naturally. 
What  else  could  be  expected  of  descend- 
ants of  the  Celtic  Helvetii  and  of  the 
Alemanni,  when  mixed  with  the  untamed 
Rhaetians  and  Goths  ?  They  all  fought 
like  savages  from  the  old  Roman  time  un- 
til the  fifth  century  when  some  fought 
like  Christians  and  gentlemen ;  then,  later, 
in  the  seventh  century,  owing  to  the 
soothing  influence  of  Irish  missionary 
■monks,  the  entire  country  became  Chris- 


tian and,  of  course, —  fought  with  renewed 
but  Christian  vigor. 

The  revolt  of  1 307  ended  successfully  in 
131 5,  Gessler  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
and  the  wise  men,  philosophers,  and  his- 
torians have  ever  since  been  in  heated 
contention  over  the  momentous  question 
of  Tell's  marksmanship  and  the  true  or 
fabled  existence  of  the  famous  apple. 
Then  succeeded  numerous  minor  brushes 
with  the  Austrians.  Nafels  and  Sempach 
rank  with  the  American  victories  at 
Stony  Point  and  at  «  Paulus  Hook.»  They 
whetted  the  Swiss  appetite  for  victory,  to 
the  extent  of  making  them  the  aggressors 
at  Aargau  and  at  Thurgau,  in  141 5.  The 
Swiss  continued  victorious,  annexing  dis- 
trict after  district,  whipping  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy,  without  half  the  force 
at  his  disposal,  at  Granson  and  at  Morat, 
and  withstanding  Maximilian's  last  and 
desperate  effort  j:o  drag  them  back  under 
Imperial  domination.  It  was  a  great 
effort,  and  it  required  six  bloody  battles 
to  thoroughly  convince  him  that  the  Swiss 
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really  wanted  the  Republic.  The  first- 
class  confederation  which  they  formed  in 
1 5 13,  was  the  beginning  of  their  complete 
independence. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason,  Religion, 
that  should  mean  peace  and  good  will,  has 
ever  been  the  cause  of  contention  and 
strife  in  Switzerland.  The  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant has  been  bitter  and  continued,  and 
the  respective  factional  sections  have 
been  as  sharply  marked  geographically  as 
was  the  line  that  divided  this  country  into 
North  and  South  in  ante-bellum  days. 
With  Zwingli,  the  g^eat  reformer,  really 
began  the  trouble.  His  impassioned 
preachings  carried  the  people  of  Zurich 
and  of  Berne  his  way,  the  people  of  the 
Forest  Cantons  of  the  south  —  nearer  the 
churchly  influence  of  Italy  perhaps  — 
^* holding  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,^* 
Catholicity;  and  at  Cappel,  in  1531,  they 
thoroughly  whipped  the  Reformers.  The 
great  Zwingli  fell  in  that  engagement, 
Calvin  completed  the  work  Zwingli  had 
left  undone,  and  from  his  home  in  Geneva 
spread  Reformatory  activity  all  over  the 
westerly  country,  and  his  work  has  been 
lasting  in  its  results. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  for  so  warlike  a 
people,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  passed 
over,  leaving  them  practically  unscathed. 
During  that  time  they  had  worked  them- 
selves up  to  some  standing  in  commercial 
fields ;  they  had  credit,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  in   1648,  they  received  full 


recognition  from  all  the  gjeat  Powers,  and 
were  treated  with  as  a  separate,  independ- 
ent, and  sovereign  State. 

Still,  the  soldier-spirit  was  strong 
among  the  people,  but,  the  majority  being 
willing  to  abide  in  peace  with  each  other 
for  awhile  and  with  their  neighbors  of 
France  and  Austria,  great  numbers  of  the 
young  men,  soldiers  born,  sought  service 
as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  foreign 
Powers.  History  tells  us  of  their  daring 
exploits  and  of  the  fame  they  won  under 
strange  flags  in  far  distant  lands.  We 
know  that  England's  ^*  Hessian  **  regi- 
ments, that  cut  quite  a  figure  in  early 
American  history,  contained  many  Swiss. 
That  period  of  roving  is  undoubtedly 
accountable  for  the  restlessness,  the 
proneness  to  emigration,  that  were  mani- 
fest in  the  succeeding  generation  or  so. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
there  were  internal  rumblings ;  the  masses 
saw  the  reins  of  government  gradually 
slipping  from  their  hands  into  those  of  an 
aristocratic  few.  Then,  too.  external 
dangers  threatened.  In  1 798  their  country 
was  seized  and  held  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
the  mighty  Napoleon.  But,- at  the  peace 
of  181 5,  their  independence  was  again 
acknowledged  and  with  the  loud  protesta- 
tions of  undying  esteem  and  respect  of  all 
the  signatory  Powers. 

As  soon  as  the  common  enemy  was  ex- 
pelled by  united  effort,  internal  disorders 
again  arose;  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
times.     Aristocrat  versus  Democrat;  Pro- 
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testant  versus  Catholic;  Townspeople 
against  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  There  was 
almost  a  revolution  coincident  with  that 
in  France,  in  1830,  and  later  the  Prot- 
estants of  Zurich,  headed  by  their  clergy, 
and  the  Catholics  of  Lucerne,  headed,  or 
at  least  directed,  by  the  Jesuits,  made  it 
interesting  for  all  about  them. 

The  « Free-Corps »  of  the  Protestant 
party  and  the  Catholic  Cantons*  league, 
the  ^^  Sonderbund,  ^  grew  in  strength  and  in 
hatred,  culminating  in  a  war,  in  1847,  be- 
tween the  federal  forces  and  the  Sonder- 
bund. That  and  the  ensuing  year  marked 
a  terrible  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  of  Switzerland;  they 
were  awful  years.  With  what  horror  do 
we  now  contemplate  the  records  of  that 
period,  when  the  <<wild  spirit  of  revolt 
went  stalking  o'er  the  earth  *>  and  by  some 
electric  power,  almost  at  a  given  moment 
in  a  score  of  countries  scattered  far  and 
wide,  drove  eighty  millions  of  men 
into  bloody  revolution!  In  that  particu- 
lar war  the  federals  were  victorious,  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled,  monasteries  sup- 
pressed, and  the  federal  power  strength- 
ened by  the  new- Constitution,  adopted  in 
1848.  Later,  Neufchatel  threw  off  all  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  Prussia  and  became 
a  full-fledged  Swiss  Canton  in  1857  —  ac- 
knowledged so  by  the  king,  who  never- 
theless retained  the  rather  empty  title  of 
<*  Prince  of  Neufchatel.^* 

The  twenty-two  Cantons  of  Switzerland 
are    divided    into    eight  almost  entirely 
Catholic     Cantons,    six     Protestant    and 
eig:ht  more  or  less  mixed,  and  these  divi- 
sions   are    also   political.     The    Catholic 
party   is  called    ^*  ultramontane  **  and  its 
opponents,    the    <*  progressists. »      As    in 
Canada,  however,  nearly  whole  districts 
that  in  religion  are  Catholic  vote  almost 
solidly  with  the  liberals  or  prpgressists, 
Tvhile   a  considerable  number  of  Protes- 
tants stand  by  the  conservatives  or  ul  tra- 
montanes.    The  liberals  of  the  central  or 
federal  power  are   called  radical   demo- 
crats. 

These  twenty-two  Cantons  are  virtually 
sovereign  States,  as  are  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  exercise  full  control 
over  all  lands  within  their  borders  except- 
ing^ such  parcels  as  are  specifically  reserved 
for  federal  use  by  the  Constitution.  They 
cannot,  however,  conclude  treaties  or 
create  rules  for  intercommerce  with  other 
countries  —  rights  they  possessed  until  the 
revision  of  1848. 


The  affairs  of  the  nation  are  looked 
after  by  a  Congress,  or  Legislature  called  a 
Federal  Assembly,  and  composed  of  a 
^^ National  Council** — of  147  members,  or 
one  member  to  every  20,000  inhabitants 
—  and  of  a  <*  Council  of  States  **  or  Cantons, 
like  the  American  Senate,  which  contains 
two  members  from  each  Canton,  or  44 
members. 

These  two  Councils  prepare  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  separately  that  are  then 
voted  upon  or  amended  by  both  Houses 
until  satisfactory  all  around.  Either 
House  may  protest  against  any  action  of 
the  Federal  Council,  but  the  latter's  de- 
cisions remain  in  force  unless  both  Houses 
agree  and  join  in  the  protest.  These  two 
Houses  in  Federal  Assembly  united  elect 
the  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Council 
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or  Cabinet,  its  President,  Vice-President, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Confederation,  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Tribunals  and, 
in  case  of  war,  the  general  commanding 
the  army. 

The  recent  election  has  made  Mr.  Wal- 
ther  Hauser  President  for  one  year  and  in 
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charge  of  the  State  Department,  Internal 
politics,  and  Foreign  affairs;  Mr.  Brenner 
as  Vice-President  and  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  of  Police.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  are  radicals;  they  are 
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merely  presiding  officers  of  the  Council, 
have  no  privileges  or  powers  greater  than 
the  other  members.  The  office  of  Presi- 
dent is  not  there  what  it  is  here.  Mr. 
Deucher,  also  a  radical,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture.  Mr.  Zemp.  an  ultra- 
montane, directs  the  affairs  of  the  Rail- 
ways and  Postal  matters.  Messrs.  Miiller, 
Comtesse,  and  Ruchat.  all  three  radicals, 
hold  the  respective  portfolios  of  Military 
affairs,  Finance  and  Customs,  and  of  In- 
ternal affairs,  schools,  bridges,  roads, 
etc.,  etc.  This  Council  serves  for  three 
years.  Majority  rules  in  all  questions 
brought  before  this  Council,  the  President 
having  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 
He  represents  the  Confederation  in  all  in- 
ternational matters  and  always  holds  the 
portfolio  of  State  during  the  year  he 
serves. 


All  governmental  correspondence, 
speeches  in  Assembly,  and  affairs  gener- 
ally are  transacted  in  French,  Italian,  or 
German,  sorely  taxing  the  official  stenog- 
raphers. The  Canadian  officials  can  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  this  respect. 

There  is  but  one  Federal  Court,  of  six- 
teen members.  Its  sessions  are  held  at 
Lausanne.  All  questions  or  differences 
between  Cantons  are  submitted  to  it, 
breaches  of  federal  laws,  bankruptcy 
cases,  etc.,  etc.,  constitutional  matters 
and  appeals,  are  attended  to  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council.  Each  Canton  has,  as  it 
were,  a  State  Supreme  Court,  and  lower 
courts  in  each  of  its  ^*  arrondissements,  *^ 
or  counties.  In  Cantonal  affairs,  as  in 
Federal,  the  people  elect  all  officers, 
judges,  councillors,  etc.,  and  each  Cantonal 
form  of  government  is  similar,  in  a  general 
way,  to  the  Federal,  excepting  that  there 
is  but  one  House  or  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  *  Grand  Council  ** ;  the  Execu- 
tive Council  is  the  ^<  Council  of  State.* 

Many  Cantons  have  enforced  the  obli- 
gatory referendum.  Each  and  every  law 
or  bill  is  submitted  to  popular  vote.  So  it 
happens  in  many  of  the  communes,  or 
counties,  that  every  project,  a  municipal 
franchise,  a  new  town  hall,  everything, 
means  an  election.  Specifically  the  ref- 
erendum obtains  in  Federal  affairs  too. 
Any  revision  of  the  Constitution,  such  as 
that  of  1874  when  it  was  practically  re- 
written, must  be  submitted  to  popular 
vote,  as  well  as  any  law  or  bill  when 
30,000  citizens  demand  such  a  vote.  The 
right  of  **  initiative  ^  is  the  people's,  that 
is,  if  50.000  citizens  demand  a  revision  of 
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the  Constitution  that  proposition  must  be 
submitted  to  a  general  vote.  Since  1848, 
and  including  the  total  revision  in  1874, 
217  laws  containing  the  referendum  clause 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Federal  Cham- 
bers; in  39  has  resort  been  had  to  a 
general  vote  of  the  people.  22  laws  have 
been  stricken  from  the  books  by  that 
vote,  and  thrice  have  the  people  exercised 
their  right  of  ^*  initiative.  *^ — once  accept- 
ing the  proposition  made  (a  law  forbid- 
ding the  slow  bleeding  of  cattle  by  the 
butchers  before  stunning  them,  certainly 
a  humane  law)  and  twice  rejecting  the 
propositions  made  by  the  50,000. 

Among  the  most  interesting  political 
questions  of  the  day  is  the  purchase  of  and 
federal  control  of  railways,  voted  on  the  20th 
of  February  1898,  and  carried  by  386,634 
votes  against  182,718.  The  Federal  Court 
is  now  adjusting  the  prices  to  be  paid  the 
corporations.  About  $200,000,000  will  be 
the  outlay,  and  the  work  of  readjustment 
and  federal  management  is  well  under 
way.  The  federal  subsidizing  and  control  of 
primary  schools  is  being  combated  tooth 
and  nail  by  those  who  oppose  the  merg- 
ing of  Cantonal  rights  under  federal 
control. 

More  than  50,000  citizens  having  asked 
for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Council  by  the  people,  and 
for  other  privileges,  there  will  probably 
soon  be  taken,  a  popular  ballot  upon 
those  questions.  The  radicals  oppose  and 
the  socialists  and  conservatives  clamor  for 
these  changes;  the  ultramontanes  are  di- 
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vided.  It  is  not  probable  that  so  radical 
a  change  from  the  existing  and  time- 
honored  custom  of  electing  the  Council  in 
Legislative  Assembly  will  carry.  It  is  an 
important  question,  and  M.  Ruchonnet, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  Swiss  statesmen, 
has  said:  <* .  .  .the  election  of  the  Federal 
Council  by  the  people !  that's  the  end  of 
Confederation.^^  Howbeit,  many  of  the 
best  thjnkers  of  the  day  commend  the 
peaceable  and  happy  selection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  important  body  under  the 
present  regime  and  deplore  the  upheaval, 
turmoil,  and  bitterness  that  would  ensue 
under  the  proposed  changed  conditions. 

To-day  nearly  all  legislation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  of  1874,  tends 
to  the  protection  of  the  weak,  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition.  It  is  a  matter  of 
law  that  all  the  necessaries  of  life  be 
taxed  as  little  as  possible,  while  the  mere 
luxuries  of  life  shall  stand  the  heaviest 
burden  of  taxation.  In  fact,  many 
Cantons  have  introduced  ^*  progressive 
taxation. ^^  Employers' insurance  against 
sickness  and  accident  obtains  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  and  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  workman,  and  not  so  very  great  a 
burden  to  the  employer.  There  is  apt  to 
be  legislation  actually  enforcing  such  pro- 
tection. 

Switzerland  is  less  than  half  the  size 
of  Pennsylvania;  or.  to  be  more  exact, 
it  comprises  16,569  square  miles.  Of 
these  3,368  square  miles  are  wooded, 
131  are  in  vineyards,  and  there  are  8,376 
square  miles  of  fields,  pastures,  and  gar- 
dens, making  11,875  square  miles  of  pro- 
ductive lands,  leaving  4,694  square  miles 
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of  unproductive  area,  that  is,  if  cities  and 
rivers,  etc.,  may  be  so  termed.  There  are 
68  square  miles  of  streets,  buildings,  and 
unproductive  ground  in  the  cities,  towns, 
and  hamlets,  537  square  miles  of  lakes, 
133  square  miles  of  rivers  and  creeks,  735 
square  miles  of  glaciers,  and  3,221  square 
miles  of  roads,  rocky  lands,  and  denuded 
mountain  sides.  These  figures,  we  know 
appear  grotesquely  small  to  a  people  who 
besides  all  the  land  they  use  and  waste  still 
have  1,450,000  square  miles  of  unappro- 
priated lands ! 

The  last  official  count  was  in  1897  when 
there  were  3,082,989  people,  an  increase 
of  150,000  people  in  ten  years.  Of  that 
total,  2,092,530  people  are  German,  Swiss- 
German,  of  course.  637.972  French,  156,- 
606  Italian,  and  38,375  Romansch. 

German,  French,  and  Italian  are  the 
official  federal  languages,  all  laws,  etc. ,  are 
in  all  three  texts.  In  Neufchatel,  Geneva, 
and  Vaud  the  official  language  is  French ;  in 
Berne,  Freiburg,  and  Valois,  German  and 


♦Mr.  Deucher  was  until  recently  Swiss  Chatg^ 
d' Affaires  at  Washington  and  is  now  First- Secretary  of 
the  Swiss  Legation  at  Rome. 


French  are  official ;  in  Tessin  Italian  is 
the  official  language,  and  in  Grisons  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Romansch  obtain.  In 
all  the  other  Cantons,  German  is  the 
official  language. 

Of  Protestants  there  are  1,716,548,  of 
Catholics  1,183,828,  and  the  Jews  number 
8,069. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  probably  fewer 
social  distinctions  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try on  earth ;  it  is  thoroughly  democratic. 
The  rich  are  not  so  very  wealthy  as  to 
form  an  exclusive  class,  and  the  men  who 
may  be  said  to  exert  the  greatest  influence, 
politically  and  socially,  as  far  as  that 
word  conveys  any  idea  of  class  there,  are 
the  owners  of  the  great  silk,  linen,  and 
other  manufactories,  who,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  are  generally  the  descendants 
of  the  very  old  families  that  for  ages  back 
have  played  prominent  parts  in  the  poli- 
tics, reforms,  and  wars  of  the  very  Can- 
tons their  descendants  are  now  trying  to 
make  commercially  great.  In  Berne  there 
are  families  of  very  ancient  date,  of  the 
real  vielle  noblesse,  ^*  issue  of  kings,  princes, 
and  errant  knights.* 

Switzerland  has  no  standing  army ;  she 
exacts  militia  service  from  all  her  young 
men.  At  twenty  they  give  her  fifty  days, 
that  are  spent  in  ^*  recruit-instruction.* 
and  for  twenty-four  years  thereafter  fif- 
teen days  in  each  two  years.  Every  one 
passes  through  that  mill;  there  are  no 
schools  for  the  training  of  an  exclusively 
officer  class.  From  among  the  recruits, 
those  most  inclined  to,  and  apt  in,  mili- 
tary affairs,  are  soon  promoted  to  petty 
officers;  these  in  turn  are  specially  in- 
structed, and  promotion  ensues  to  higher 
posts.  Colonel  is  as  high  as  one  may 
reach.  Brigades  and  even  army-corps  are 
commanded  by  Colonels.  Only  in  time 
of  war  does  the  Federal  Council  appoint 
those  to  grades  commensurate  with  their 
commands  that  are  named  by  the  Can- 
tonal powers,  and  the  Federal  Assembly 
elects  a  commander-in-chief. 

These  troops,  an  effective  of  200.000 
men,  are  all  Federal;  the  Cantons  have 
little  to  do  with  military  affairs.  The 
general  staff  officers  and  even  the  instruct- 
ors are  not  permanently  in  office.  It  is  a 
case  of  *^  turn-about  *  all  the  time  and  all 
have  passed  through  the  ranks.  There 
are  arms  and  equipment  always  main- 
tained in  readiness  for  200,000  more  men, 
those  under  seventeen  and  over  forty-four 
should  the  country  need  such  additional 
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forces.  While  this  military  organization  is 
not  vast,  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
Powers,  it  has  demonstrated  its  effective- 
ness more  than  once. 

The  strength  of  Switzerland  lies  chiefly, 
however,  in  its  peculiar  position  geo- 
graphically, and,  of  course,  to  the  wise 
diplomacy  that  keeps  it  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  all  its  neighbors.  Even  dis- 
tant England  is  a  strong  and  sincere  friend, 
and  strange  to  say  —  all  things  and  condi- 
tions considered  —  Russia,  too,  has  often 
shown  in  unmistakable  ways  that  it  was 
on  the  friendliest  terms  with  that  little  and 
perhaps  impudent  Republic.  The  near-by 
nations,  should  any  ever  be  tempted  to 
interfere,  would  be  kept  at  arm's  length 
by  the  others,  for  reasons  of  polity  and 
jealousy,  if  nothing  more.  In  1870  things 
looked  rather  ominous  for  a  time.     There 


derfully  since  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Gothard  route.  Basel  is  the  richest  city, 
a  great  manufacturing  place  and  much 
affected  by  men  of  wealth.  There  are 
100,000  people  there.  Geneva  is  the  centre 
of  learning;  there  is  considerable  wealth 
there,  90,000  people,  and  it  forms  with 
Zermatt,  Lucerne,  and  St.  Moritz  the  chief 
headquarters  for  foreigners.  Every  one 
who  goes  into  Switzerland,  be  it  for  health, 
for  mountain  climbing,  or  in  search  of 
excitement,  makes  Geneva  an  objective 
point  and  never  feels  that  he  can  accom- 
plish any  of  the  purposes  he  has  in  mind 
without  a  novitiate  in  Switzerland's  Paris. 
There,  as  in  the  real  Paris,  small  fami- 
lies are  the  order  of  the  day,  the  popula- 
tion receives  its  increase  almost  solely 
from  the  outside,  Vaud  furnishing  most  of 
the  new  Genevese.     That  this  condition 
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were  rumblings  andmurmurings  that  since 
Germany  need  not  fear  French  objections 
she  might  as  well  add  poor  little  Switzer- 
land to  her  other  possessions,  but  the  cloud 
soon  blew  over,  and  now  the  entire  hori- 
zon is  clear. 

Berne,  the  Capital,  is  a  quaint  old  city, 
of  some  60,000  people,  a  pretty,  interest- 
ing place,  and  not  a  business  city  in  any 
sense.  Zurich  is  the  great  industrial  and 
commercial  metropolis,  the  New  York  of 
Switzerland,  a  hustling  busy  place  of 
160,000.  There  you  see  new  buildings 
being  erected,  street  cars  swinging  around 
curves,  people  on  a  rush,  and  things  go- 
ing on  with  a  snap  and  go  that  is  quite 
American.  It  also  occupies  the  same  rel- 
ative position  with  regard  to  railways 
that  Chicago  does  in  this  country  toward 
the  East  and  the  West;  for  it  is  at  Zurich 
that  all  northern  lines  terminate  and  the 
southern  lines  begin.     It  has  grown  won- 


is  neither  normal  nor  climatic  is  shown  by 
the  records  of  Emmenthal  (Berne),  but  a 
few  miles  away,  that  is  famed  for  its  ex- 
ceedingly large  families  and  incidentally 
for  its  big  men  and  savory  cheese ! 

Throughout  Switzerland  good-sized 
families,  of  five  and  six  children,  are  the 
rule;  the  farming  districts  naturally  are 
more  prolific  than  the  cities  and  the  moun- 
tain districts.  The  status  of  morality  is 
high;  divorces  are  granted  in  all  the 
courts,  Federal  and  Cantonal,  but,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  large  number  of  Catholics, 
they  are  not  common.  The  civil  marriage 
rite  is  obligatory  before  any  religious 
ceremony  is  performed.  Woman  enjoys 
many  privileges  not  common  to  her  sex  in 
neighboring  countries.  In  poor  localities 
she  works  in  the  field  beside  her  husband, 
but  you  never  see  the  woman  working 
and  the  man  looking-on,  smoking  and 
directing.     Both  sexes  work  hard.     The 
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soil  is  not  over-productive,  or,  at  least, 
there  is  so  little  of  it  that  it  is  worked 
over  and  over,  and  the  farmers  verily  live 
by  the  ^*  sweat  of  their  brow.^^  Where 
conditions  permit,  the  man  and  his  sons 
till  the  fields,  the  woman  and  her  daugh- 
ters do  the  dairy  work,  spin,  and  attend 
to  the  house  and  garden.  In  the  cities 
the  social  life  is  much  as  it  is  in  Germany. 


game,  and  marksmanship  every  one's 
aim :  —  one  would  think  so.  at  least  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  it  would  seem 
that  every  man  and  boy  was  popping 
away  at  a  mark  with  more  or  less  ac- 
curacy.—  keeping  up  the  William  Tell 
record.  These  men  are  healthy  speci- 
mens generally,  taller  than  the  French, 
though  not  so  tall  as  the  English ;   active^ 


IsoLA  Bella,  I,ake  Maggiorb 


Switzerland  is  also  a  g^eat  place  for 
societies,  and,  perhaps  to  a  degree,  too 
much  so,  as  they  are  detrimental  to  the 
family  life.  A  man  has  so  many  lodges 
and  meetings  to  attend  that  he  has  scant 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  at  home. 
The  Swiss  could  well  pattern  after  the 
Americans  in  the  beautiful  home-life  and 
habits  we  see  around  us  here. 

The  young  men  are  like  the  Americans, 
restless  and  fond  of  travel ;  they  go  away 
to  see  how  things  are  done  abroad ;  they 
study  and  expand,  and  so  travel  does 
them  good.  Even  the  French-Swiss  travel 
much — and  we  know  how  little  the  French 
care  for  Us  c hoses  /trang^res.  The  older 
people  settle  down  to  local  matters.  Few 
men  of  forty  travel  for  pleasure.  Ameri- 
cans of  that  age  are  still  on  the  trot.  In 
fact,  do  they  ever  get  over  it  ? 

There  are  most  excellent  theatres  in 
Switzerland,  good  companies,  and,  be- 
sides, the  best  of  French  and  German 
troupes  take  that  country  in  their  regular 
circuit.  Then  there  are  the  great  /est- 
spiels,  out-of-door  representations,  with 
Nature's  own  scenery,  splendid  music,  and 
really  most  interesting  plays. 

The  Swiss  are  great  sportsmen. 
Wrestling,  we  might  say.  is  the  national 


prudent,  yes  even  a  trifle  suspicious  in 
business,  hospitable,  and,  of  course,  mer- 
curial. 

Of  their  architecture  the  reader  has  no 
doubt  seen  many  examples,  reproductions 
in  material  and  in  print.  They  are  a 
gjeat  people  for  a  little  **  nature  **  around 
their  homes ;  they  must  have  some  trees 
and  grass.  They  know  how  to  live  well, 
though  economically.  Their  hotels  are 
the  best  on  the  continent;  Swiss  hotel 
managers  are  found  everywhere. 

They  indulge  in  picnics  and  excursions 
into  the  mountains.  In  the  country  res- 
taurants and  cafes  you  will  see  men  and 
women  having  a  jolly  time.  Woman's 
position  and  her  ways  there  are  much 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  In 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  are  the  two 
countries  so  alike  that  they  may  well 
be  termed  <*  sister  Republics.  >^  There 
should  be  stronger  bonds  than  merely 
commercial  ones  between  them;  and  if 
we  have  helped,  however  slightly,  to- 
ward a  clearer  knowledge  of  details,  a 
higher  appreciation  on  our  part  of  that  lit- 
tle sister's  former  struggles  for  Liberty, 
her  present  happy  condition,  her  people, 
who  admire  Americans  so  much,  then, 
indeed,  is  our  work  well  done. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


OLD  FORT  SNELLING 


IN  1803  that  part  of  Minnesota  lying 
west  of  the  Mississippi  was  acquired 
by  the  United  States  Government, 
being  embraced  in  the  immense  tract, 
known  as  Louisiana,  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  Spain  in  that  year.  It  was 
intended  from  the  first  to  establish  a 
military  post  at  or  near  the  point  where 
the  Minnesota 
River  empties 
into  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  was 
afterwards  se- 
lected as  a  site 
for  a  permanent 
fort,  in  the  re- 
port made  to  the 
war  department 
by  Major  Long. 
It  became  neces- 
sary to  obtain 
from  the  Sioux 
Indians,  which 
tribe  occupied 
these  lands  at 
the  time,  a  grant 
of  land  sufficient 
for  this  purpose, 
and  accordingly 
Lieutenant  Z. 
M.  Pike,  an  offi- 
cer in  General 
Wilkinson's 


times  harassed  the  party  as  they  made 
their  weary  way  by  water  or  through  the 
forests,  though  no  open  attack  seems  to 
have  been  made  upon  them  during  their 
entire  journey. 

Arriving  at  their  destination,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Peters,  on  September 
2 1 ,  preparations  were  made  for  a  council 


Fort  Snbllino,  Minnesota 


army,  was  as- 
signed to  proceed  to  the  place  designated 
and  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Sioux 
for  the  required  lands.  The  selection  of 
Lieutenant  Pike  for  this  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous mission  was  a  wise  one,  his  work  hav- 
ing been  performed  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  admirably  and  successfully.  His 
own  account  of  the  undertaking  states  that 
he  had  no  ^<  gentleman  >>  with  him  to  aid  him 
in  any  way,  and  he  was  literally  obliged 
to  act  as  astronomer,  surveyor,  command- 
ing officer,  clerk,  spy,  g^ide,  and  hunter, 
frequently  preceding  his  party  for  miles, 
in  order  to  reconnoitre,  and  returning  in 
the  evening,  hungry  and  fatigued,  to  sit 
down  in  the  open  air  by  fire  light  to  copy 
his  notes  and  lay  out  the  course  for  the 
following  day.  The  journey  occupied 
three  weeks,  and  every  foot  of  the  distance 
was  over  ground  held  by  two  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians,  intensely  hostile  to  each 
other  and  usually  at  war.     These  some- 


with  the  Sioux,  who  had  assembled  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  encamped  peace- 
ably with  the  men  of  Lieutenant  Pike's 
command.  The  council  was  opened  on 
the  following  day  at  noon ;  it  assembled 
in  a  tent  made  of  the  sails  from  the  boats 
and  pitched  on  the  river  bank.  It  was  a 
picturesque  group  that  was  seated  around 
the  council  fire ;  the  painted  and  feather- 
bedecked  savages,  the  uniformed  soldiers, 
the  hunters  and  traders,  each  intent  upon 
the  business  before  them.  Lieutenant 
Pike  addressed  the  Sioux  in  the  following 
carefully-prepared  speech : 

«  Brothers,  I  am  happy  to  meet  you  here  at 
this  council-fire,  which  your  father  has  sent  me 
to  kindle,  and  to  take  you  by  the  hand  as  our 
children.  We  have  but  lately  acquired  from 
the  Spanish  the  extensive  territory  of  Lou- 
isiana. Our  General  has  thought  proper  to 
send  out  a  number  of  his  warriors  to  visit  his 
red  children,  to  tell  them  his  will,  and  to  hear 
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what  request  they  may  have  to  make  of  their 
father.  I  am  happy  that  the  choice  fell  on  me 
to  come  to  this  place,  as  I  find  my  brothers,  the 
Sioux,  ready  to  listen  to  my  words. 

«  Brothers,  it  is  the  wish  of  our  Government  to 
establish  military  posts  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, at  such  places  as  may  be  deemed  best ;  I 
have  examined  the  country  and  selected  the 
sites  which  have  been  named  to  you,  and  I 
therefore  wish  you  to  grant  to  the  United 
States  nine  square  miles  of  land  at  St  Croix 
and  at  this  place  extending  three  leagues  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  As  we  are  a  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  have  all  our  acts 
written  down,  in  order  to  hand  them  on  to  our 
children,  I  have  drawn  up  a  form  of  agree- 
ment which  we  will  both  sign  in  the  presence 
of  the  traders  now  present.  After  we  know 
the  terms,  we  will  fill  it  up  and  have  it  read 
and  interpreted  to  you. 

« Brothers,  these  posts  are  intended  as  a 
benefit  to  you.  The  old  chiefs  now  present 
must  see  that  their  situation  improves  by  com- 
munication with  the  whites.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  establish  at  these  posts,  factories  ♦  at 
which  the  Indians  may  procure  all  their  things 
at  a  cheaper  and  better  rate  than  they  now  do, 
or  than  your  traders  can  afford  to  sell  them  to 
you  at  There  will  also  be  chiefs  here,  who 
can  attend  to  the  wants  of  their  brothers,  with- 
out their  sending  or  going  all  the  way  to  St 
Louis  and  will  see  the  traders  that  go  up  your 
rivers  and  know  that  they  are  good  men. » 

There  was  also  assurances  of  the  good 
offices  of  the  Government  in  bringing 
about  peace  with  the  Chippewas,  with 
whom  the  Sioux  had  long  been  at  war ;  and 
in  seeing  that  the  traders  dealt  fairly 
with  them.  They  were,  moreover,  taught 
to  respect  the  National  flag,  one  of  the 
standards  being  given  them  to  keep ;  and 
to  treat  our  white  people  as  friends  upon 
whom  they  could  depend  at  all  times.  The 
^  talk  >^  wound  up  with  a  ceremony  of  pre- 
sentation of  tobacco,  pipes,  beads,  knives, 
blankets,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of 
liquor,  as  Lieutenant  Pike  suggested  to 
«  clear  their  throats.  ^  Notwithstanding  the 
excellent  address  of  the  officer,  and  the 
specious  promises  made,  the  presents  and 
all  the  rest,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
get  the  wary  chiefs  to  sign  the  grant, 
as  they  regarded  their  word  of  honor  in 
any  transaction  as  all-sufficient  with- 
out any  mark;  but  the  Lieutenant 
convinced  them  that  it  was  not  on  their 

♦This  word  is  not  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to-day.  Factory  was  the  storehouse  where  all 
supplies  were  kept  for  sale  by  the  Government  or  the 
large  fur  companies  that  traded  with  the  various  tribes 
of  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  The  person  in  charge  of 
these  stores  was  called  the  factor  and  was  general 
superintendent  or  manager  of  all  the  trading  operations. 


account  but  on  his,  personally,  that  he 
wished  them  to  sign  it,  and  being  an  ex- 
tremely popular  and  persuasive  young 
man  with  the  Sioux  he  finally  pi:^vailed 
upon  the  chiefs  to  sign  the  following 
document : 

«  Whereas,  at  a  conference  held  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Sionx 
Nation  of  Indians,  Lieutenant  Z.  M.  Pike  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs 
and  the  warriors  of  said  tribe,  have  agreed  to  the 
following  articles,  which  when  ratified  and  ap- 
proved by  the  proper  authority  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  both  parties: 

«  Article  i.  That  the  Sioux  Nation  grant 
unto  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing military  posts,  nine  miles  square,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  also  from  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  St  Pet- 
ers, up  the  Mississippi,  to  include  the  falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  extending  nine  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  that  the  Sioux  Nation  grants  to 
the  United  States  the  full  sovereignty  and 
power  over  the  said  district  forever. 

<<  Article  2.     That  in  consideration  of  the 

above  grant  the  United  States  shall  pay 

(the  sum  left  blank  was  afterwards  fixed  by 
the  Senate  at  $2,000). 

«  Article  3.  The'United  States  on  their  part 
promise  to  permit  the  Sioux  to  pass  and  re- 
pass, hunt,  or  make  other  use  of  the  said  dis- 
tricts as  they  have  formerly  done,  without  any 
other  exception  than  those  specified  in  Article 
first. 
« In  testimony  whereof,  we  the  undersigned. 

have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  at  the 

mouth  of  the  River  St   Peters,  on  the  23d 

day  of  September,  1805. 

Z.  M.  Pike,  [L.  S.] 

i8t  Lieut  and  Agent  at  above  conference. 

his 
Le  Petit  Corbeau,     x     [L.  S.l 
mark 

his 
Way  Ago  Enagee,     x    [L.  S.]» 
mark 

Thus  was  definitely  arranged  the  spot 
upon  which  the  first  forts  in  the  extreme 
Northwest  were  to  be  built. 

In  1 8 19,  Colonel*  Leavenworth,  com- 
manding the  5th  regiment  of  infantry, 
with  three  hundred  men,  was  ordered  to 
this  point  to  assume  charge  and  direction 
of  the  building  of  the  new  fort.  Their 
route  was  by  the  way  of  Green  Bay 
and  Prairie  du  Chien.  and  their  destina- 
tion was  reached  in  September.  The 
families  of  several  of  the  officers  and  men 
accompanied  the  expedition,  and  their 
experiences  must  have  been  novel  and 
exciting  episodes,  preparing  them  in  some 
measure  for  the  hardships  and  perils  which 
were  their  lot  in  the  wilderness  to  which 
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they  were  going.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
point  designated  for  the  erection  of  the 
fort,  it  was  at  once  observed  that  nature 
had  strongly  fortified  two  sides  of  the  gar- 
rison site,  the  situation  of  which  is  a  com- 
manding one  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  rivers,  the 
view  from  which 
on  a  clear,  bright 
day  in  early  au- 
tumn as  when  it 
was  first  seen  by 
white  men  is  one 
of  rare  beauty 
and  grandeur. 
The  voyage  up 
the  Mississippi 
from  Prairie  du 
Chien  was  made 
in  keel  boats  of 
a  model  similar 
to  our  Erie 
Canal  boats ;  the 
weather  was  ex- 
tremely warm, 
the  water  at  a 
very  low  stage, 
often  compel- 
ling the  men  to 
wade  and  haul 
the  boats  by 
cables  through 
the  sand  and 
mud  of  the  river 

bottom.  Six  weeks  were  thus  occupied  in 
covering  the  intervening  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles.  Though  the  country  in 
which  they  found  themselves  was  fair  to 
look  upon,  and  their  surroundings  comfort- 
able at  this  delightful  season  of  the  year, 
the  men  realized  that  a  severe  winter  was 
ahead  of  them,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
preparing  for  it.  Log  huts  were  built 
and  stockades  erected,  inclosing  all 
buildings  as  a  protection  against  Indians 
as  well  as  the  larger  of  the  wild  beasts 
which  still  infested  the  densely-wooded 
country.  It  was  December  before  the 
little  settlement  found  itself  housed  and 
ready  for  their  first  Minnesota  winter, 
which  was  now  upon  them. 

Before  spring  arrived,  a  malignant  type 
of  scurvy  broke  out  among  the  soldiers, 
and  raged  with  such  violence  that  for 
days  garrison  duty  was  wholly  suspended, 
there  being  barely  enough  well  men  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead. 
Colonel  Leavenworth  put  forth  every  ef- 
fort to  arrest  the  disease  and  finally  suc- 


ceeded in  doing  so,  by  administering 
preparations  of  barks  and  roots  and  such 
early  vegetables  as  could  be  obtained  by 
sending  parties  to  the  St.  Croix  and  Chip- 
pewa Rivers;  but  the  disease  was  not 
checked  before    nearly    one-half  of    the 
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command  had  perished.  This  calamity 
was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  bad 
quality  of  the  provisions  supplied  by  the 
agents  of  the  Government,  especially  of 
the  pork,  which  was  spoiled  by  the  vil- 
lainous contractors,  in  drawing  the  brine 
from  the  barrels  that  contained  it  in  order 
to  lighten  the  load  in  transporting  the 
cargoes  from  St.  Louis.  Colonel  Leaven- 
worth was  soon  after  promoted  and  given 
another  command,  when  Colonel  Snell- 
ing,  an  officer  of  great  energy  and  execu- 
tive ability,  was  appointed .  to  succeed 
him. 

In  the  Summer  of  1820,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Snelling,  the  new  fort 
was  pushed  along  with  great  rapidity  and 
in  such  a  satisfactory  manner  as  to  re- 
ceive the  special  commendation  of  the 
war  department. 

Notwithstanding  the  energy  of  Colonel 
Snelling,  and  the  excellent  work  done  by 
his  command,  it  was  not  until  1824  that  it 
was  finally  completed.  In  this  year  the 
fort  was  visited  by  General  Winfield  Scott 
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and  his  staff  from  Washington.  The  Gen- 
eral was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  su- 
perior skill  shown  in  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  fort  and  the  entire 
works  that  he  ordered  the  name  to  be 
changed  from  Fort  St.  Anthony  to  Fort 
Snelling.  The  General  spent  a  week  in 
the  vicinity,  visiting  all  points  of  interest 
or  of  strategical  importance.  This  un- 
usual mark  of  distinction  and  honor  had 
probably  never  before  been  conferred  up- 
on a  living  officer.  Fort  Snelling,  it  will 
be  seen,  occupied  the  extreme  northwest- 
ern point  as  yet  settled  by  white  men,  a 
point  isolated  and  exposed  to  attacks  from 
hostile  Indians.  In  order  to  make  their 
defences  more  secure,  the  soldiers  built  a 
high,  strong  wall  around  the  cluster  of 
buildings,  terminating  in  two  great  tow- 
ers, whose  solid  walls  were  pierced  with 
loop  holes  for  musketry.  The  latter  were 
in  two  rows,  easily  reached  from  the  gal- 
leries and  floors  within.  There  were  also 
larger  openings  above  the  loop  holes  in 
the  wall  for  small  cannon,  which  com- 
manded the  open  spaces  on  every  side  of 
the  towers.  Two  of  these  old  towers  still 
stand,  one  of  them,  the  old  round  struc- 
ture within  the  inclosure,  and  not  far 
from  the  parade  ground,  a  formidable 
looking  affair,  and  an  object  of  g^eat  in- 
terest to  the  visitor,  especially  if  he 
knows    something    of    its    historical    as- 


sociations and 
the  purpose  it 
served  during 
the  early  events 
in  the  nation's 
history  that 
made  its  exist- 
ence necessary. 
But  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  narra- 
tion of  these 
events  occur- 
ring beyond  the 
frontier,  or  of 
the  vicissitudes 
through  which 
those  intrepid 
people  who  sub- 
dued the  forests 
and  made  the 
wilderness  to 
blossom  as  the 
rose,  can  be  ade- 
quately appre- 
ciated by  our 
generation;  yet 
it  would  seem  eminently  proper  to  place 
their  names  beside  those  who  struggled 
in  the  days  which  preceded  the  Revolution- 
ary War  whose  fate  has  drawn  forth  from 
the  past  utterances  of  immortal  song: 

«  The  very  gale  their  names  seemed  sighing. 
The  waters  murmured  of  their  name. 
The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame, 

***** 
Their  spirits  wrapped  the  dusky  mountain. 
Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain. 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 
Rolled  mingling  with  their  name  forever." 

Fort  Snelling  has  always  been  since  its 
establishment  as  it  will  ever  remain  a 
most  interesting  spot.  It  has  been  the 
point  at  which  the  missionary  of  the  Cross, 
the  man  of  science,  the  adventurous 
trader,  made  preparations  for  their  jour- 
neys among  the  wandering  Sioux,  Chip- 
pewas,  and  Dakotas.  Within  its  in- 
closures  have  been  quartered  some  of  the 
most  efficient  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  have  received  the  various 
scientific  expeditions  that  have  from  time 
to  time  passed  through  the  country.  The 
town  of  Mendota,  which  lies  within  the 
Government  reservation,  is  the  oldest  in 
the  Northwest;  its  Indian  name  signifies 
meeting-of-the-waters;  and  it  was  here 
that  General  Henry  Hastings  Sibley  came 
from  Detroit  at  an  early  day  and  impressed 
his  strong  personality  upon  the  New  West. 

J.   M.   BULKLEY. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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<*  TT  IS  a  pity  that  Rudyard  Kipling  was 
I  not  born  a  century  sooner  so  that  he 
*•  could  have  shown  us  our  duty  in  regard 
to  the  American  Indians.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  urgency  of  the  times 
did  not  cause  our  Indian  poet,  Longfellow, 
to  be  inspired  to  give  to  the  world  ^  The 
White  Man's  Burden  ^  concerning  the  red 
man.  But  even  his  genius  failed  to  catch 
such  an  inspiration,  and  the  practical, 
far-seeing  American  was  too  busy  with 
his  own  interests  and  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  affairs  of  State  to  feel  his  responsi- 
bility towards  the  aborigines  of  his  coun- 
try. ^^  This  was  the  remark  I  made  to  one 
of  the  government  employees,  whom  I 
met  at  the  hotel  at  Anadarko. 

^^  Yes,*  was  the  response ;  **  it  is  only  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  we 
have  felt  impelled  to  civilize  the  people 
of  whose  homes  we  have  deprived  them. 
How  well  these  half-hearted  attempts  have 
succeeded  in  civilizing  and  christianizing 
these  *  children  of  the  forest  >  is  illustrated 
by  a  Kiowa  Funeral  which  I  attended  not 
long  since  at  Anadarko,  the  agency  of  the 
Blanket  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory,*^ 
my  friend  added,  and  seeing  that  I  was 
interested,  he  gave  me  the  following 
account : 

As  I  sat  in  one  of  the  mission  rooms  at 
Anadarko — there   are   four   missions  lo- 
cated near  here,  the  Methodist,  the  Bap- 
tist, the  Catholic,  and  the  Presbyterian  — 
learning  of  the  Indians  by  hearing  one  of 
these  noble  pioneer  missionaries  relate  his 
experience  among   ^Uhe   wild   tribes,*^   a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  sitting-room  door. 
Our    conversation  was  interrupted   by 
the    appearance   of  a   Kiowa  Indian  boy 
who  had  been  a  former  pupil  at  the  mis- 
sion.     *^  Docte,     docte* — the     name     by 
which  the  doctor  went  among  the  Indians 
—  he  exclaimed  in  excited  tones  in  broken 
English.  **our  pappoose,  he  muchee  sick.*> 
He  fled  as  soon  as  he  had  announced  the 
message    he    had    been   sent   to  deliver. 
<^Come.*^  said  mine  host,  rising  and  don- 
ning his  coat  and  hat,  ^*  now  is  your  oppor- 
tunity   to   learn   more   of  the   Indian  by 
observation  than  I  could  tell  you  in  hours 
of  conversation. *> 

I  did  not  need  a  second  invitation  and  we 
were  soon  wending  our  way  to  the  tepee. 
<*  These  Kiowas  are  reputed  to  be  the 
worst  of  the  wild  tribes,**  observed  my  in- 


former. *When  I  established  the  mission  I 
was  advised  not  to  admit  them.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  warnings,  we  received 
them,  and  with  good  results.  They  are 
more  docile  and  seem  to  appreciate  bet- 
ter what  you  do  for  them  than  any  other 
tribe,  though  that  is  n't  saying  much,**  and 
an  expressive  sigh  that  spoke  volumes  of 
disappointment  escaped  my  friend,  as  he 
made  this  statement. 

Presently  he  continued:  <*The  mother 
—  Lucy  is  the  English  name  we  gave 
her  at  the  mission.  Short  Nose  being  her 
Indian  name  —  was  formerly  one  of  my 
pupils.  She  stayed  at  the  mission  three 
years,  and  as  we  were  congratulating  our- 
selves upon  her  civilization  she  disap- 
pointed us  by  going  back  to  the  ^  old  skins  * 
and  to  the  old  mode  of  living.  Oddly 
enough,  in  return  for  our  painstaking  care, 
she  will  not  speak  English,  and  even  pre- 
tends not  to  comprehend  it.  She  married 
one  of  the  sub-chiefs  of  the  Kiowa  tribe, 
and  this  sick  baby  is  her  second  child. 


Thi:   Kiowa  Thpei; 


U^j' 
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She  lost  the  first  by  the  same  disease, 
measles,  through  bare  neglect  and  a  foolish 
confidence  in  the  ^medicine  man.^*^ 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  brow 
of  the    hill   on   which  were  pitched  the 


Father  op  Kiowa  Pappoose  in  Cala  Attire 

picturesque  tepees,  whose  whiteness  con- 
trasted oddly  with  the  greenness  of  the 
rich,  glassy  carpet  beneath. 

It  was  a  beautiful  scene.  The  long, 
spiral  roads  lead  to  rich  green  valleys  be- 
low whose  streams  in  the  distance  resem- 
bled silvery  white  threads.  The  day  was 
just  breathing  its  last.  The  fading  sun. 
half  reclining  on  his  fiery  couch,  covered 
with  the  down  of  fleecy,  salmon  clouds, 
was  preparing  for  his  night's  repose. 
There  was  a  hush  about  the  air  —  a  still- 
ness that  pervaded  an  overwrought  nature 
which  had  paused  for  breath  in  its  task. 

Soon  the  twilight  of  the  <*  dog-days  ^^  fell 
and  wrapped  in  its  mantle  of  night — was 
death.  It  needed  no  other  precursor,  no 
other  herald.  Its  occult,  mysterious  in- 
fluence could  be  felt  in  the  very  stillness 
that  pervaded  the  air.  The  very  cattle 
browsing  on  the  hill  were  sensible  of  its 
presence  and  stopped  nibbling  the  tempt- 


ing grass.  Under  its  magnetic  influence 
the  half-starved  ponies,  feeding  at  a  dis- 
tance, paused  and  neighed  at  the  oppres- 
sive hush  that  suddenly  permeated  the 
atmosphere. 

<*  Here  is  the  tepee,  >>  said  my  friend, 
<^  I  will  precede  you,  as  these  Kiowas  are 
very  prejudiced  and  shy  of  strangers.* 
he  continued  as  he  raised  the  flap  of  the 
tepee  and  entered  unannounced.  I  was 
not  surprised  that  we  had  entered  the 
presence  of  death. 

The  Indians  at  first  regarded  me  sus- 
piciously, but  when  they  saw  that  I  had 
come  at  the  invitation  of  the  doctor,  gave 
no  other  disapproval  of  my  presence  than 
a  coarse  grunt.  Jhey  were  seated  on  the 
hard,  bare  floor,  like  so  many  kangaroos, 
around  the  body  of  the  dying  boy.  which 
lay  on  a  buffalo  skin  in  the  middle  of  the 
tepee. 

His  labored  breathing  seemed  to  be 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  oppressive, 
stifling  atmosphere  of  the  tepee.  The 
old  medicine  man,  who  is  held  in  high 
repute  and  whose  knowledge  is  regarded 
with  awe  by  the  Indians,  stood  over  the 
body,  passing  the  right  arm  and  leg  up- 
wards then  downwards  three  times  in  suc- 
cession. Then  the  left  arm  and  leg  were 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Indians 
looked  on  much  interested,  apparently 
expecting  the  dying  boy  to  be  restored  at 
any  one  of  these  repeated  efforts. 

After  many  such  futile  attempts  at  res- 
toration, the  great  medicine  man  requested 
that  a  canopy  be  built  in  the  centre  of  the 
tepee.  The  father  immediately  complied 
with  his  request  by  going  out  and  getting 
three  switches.  These  he  stuck  in  the 
ground  at  regular  intervals.  They  were 
then  bent  into  semicircular  shape.  The 
squaw  brought  several  blankets  with  which 
they  covered  the  structure,  thus  forming  a 
canopy,  three  feet  high  and  three  feet  in 
diameter,  large  enough  to  admit  the  body. 
Then  the  pappoose  was  wrapped  in 
blankets  and  placed  under  the  canopy. 
To  induce  further  perspiration,  hot  stones 
and  hot  water  were  added.  When  cov- 
ered with  perspiration,  the  body  was 
taken  out  and  hastily  plunged  into  ice 
cold  water.  The  old  medicine  man  occa- 
sionally assured  them  that  the  child  ^as 
better,  but  even  the  Indians  could  see 
that  he  spoke  an  untruth,  as  their  boy's 
labored  breathing  indicated  death. 

Seeing  that  they  were  losing  confidence 
in  him,  the  medicine  man  all  but  disrobed 
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himself  of  his  skins  and  vainly  performed 
his  reputed  wonderful  feats.  These  con- 
sisted in  breathing  into  the  mouth  of  the 
boy  three  times,  his  efforts  being  dis- 
tinctly audible. 

The  grandfather,  who  sat  on  a  skin  in 
one  comer,  had  also  disrobed  himself  of 
his  chief's  finery  and  regarded  these  ef- 
forts with  renewed  hope.  The  ignorant 
parents  looked  on  in  suspense,  afraid  to 
breathe,  lest  the  spell  be  broken  and  the 
evil  spirit  should  not  be  dispersed. 

The  great  awe  in  which  the  medicine 
man  is  regarded  was  manifested  by 
Lucy's  answer  to  the  doctor's  question: 
«  Why  did  n't  you  give  him  the  medicine  I 
sent  you  by  Togano  ?  *^ 

Fearful  of  the  medicine  man,  she  re- 
plied: ^^Me  no  likee,  medicine  man  said 
that  pale  face  medicine  muchee  bad, 
muchee  killee  pappoose.^^  Their  conver- 
sation was  interrupted  by  a  howl  —  re- 
sembling the  noise  of  the  wild  boar  — 
issuing  from  the  throat  of  the  medicine 
man,  who  had  in  this  one  final  attempt, 
thrown  himself  prostrate  upon  the  dying 
child.  Then  with  a  victorious  glance, 
he  spit  out  a  wad  of  hair  which  he  pre- 
tended was  extracted  from  the  lungs  of 
the  victim,  by  which  act  he  had  dispelled 
the  evil  spirit  and  restored  the  child. 
His  enthusiasm  was  contagious.  The  In- 
dians sprang  up  and  surrounded  the  body, 
only  to  be  disappointed,  for  the  features 
had  relaxed  in  that  moment.  The  strug- 
gle was  over,  their  only  and  beloved  pap- 
poose  was  dead ! 

Death  in  that  Indian  tepee  was  like 
death  in  the  white  man's  mansion,  only 
made  more  bitter  by  the  savage  mind 
that  regarded  it  without  hope  of  resur- 
rection. A  more  poignant  grief  cannot 
be  imagined.  There  was  a  natural  tie  of 
sympathy  existing  between  me  and  these 
mourners,  as  I  knew  what  death  was  and 
felt  their  immeasurable  grief.  In  vain 
did  the  doctor  tell  them  of  a  heaven  and  a 
resurrection,  in  vain  did  the  medicine 
man  tell  them  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  the 
happy  hunting-grounds.  There  was  no  im- 
mediate consolation  for  them ;  their  grief 
could  not  be  assuaged,  and  their  demon- 
strations of  it  were  most  repulsive  to  a 
civilized  nature. 

Taking  down  a  tomahawk,  the  squaw 
cut  off  the  end  of  her  second  finger,  the 
first  joint  of  her  first  finger  being  cut  off 
at  the  death  of  her  first-bom.  She  tore 
her  unkempt  hair  and   wailed  a  desolate 


wail  that  struck  terror  to  my  heart.  The 
old  chief  stripped  himself  of  all  his  cloth- 
ing, save  his  red  flannel  breech-clout,  and 
mutilated  with  his  knife  his  bare  arms 
and  legs.  The  father's  nature  seemed 
not  so  savage,  as  his  g^ief  was  more  akin 
to  that  of  a  civilized  man's.  We  left  him 
sitting  by  the  corpse,  stroking  the  dead 
child's  hair  and  kissing  his  cold  hands  and 
feet  and  face.  The  wails  around  the  dead 
were  deafening  to  civilized  ears  and  were 
piteous  to  Christian  ones.  The  pale  efful- 
gence of  the  moonlight  streamed  into  the 
opened  tepee,  and  mercifully  stroked  the 
thick  black  hair  of  the  Indians,  which 
they  had  dishevelled  by  tearing  in  their 
misery. 

We  left  the  corpse,  plainly  illuminated 
by  kissing  moonbeams,  alone  with  the 
family;  for  the  medicine  man,  disgraced 
at  his  defeat  before  the  pale  faces  and 


A  Kiowa  Pappoose 

lowered  in  the  opinion  of  his  tribe,  had 
opportunely  fled. 

As  we  trudged  homeward,  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  wails  of  these  mourners 
blended     with   the    monotonous  *hiya,>* 
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^^  hiya,**  of  the  dancing  Indians  engaged  in 
a  mescal  revelry  on  an  adjoining  hill, 
were  borne  on  the  night  air  to  us.  The 
<*  tom-tom  "  of  the  drum  and  the  rattling 
of  the  rattle-gourd  formed  a  weird  accom- 
paniment to  their  strange,  wild  song. 

*^  Things  go  by  contrast  in  this  world. 
Thus  we  see  life  and  death,  joy  and  sor- 
row hand  in  hand,*^  said  the  doctor, 
breaking  the  silence.  <*  And  savageness 
and  civilization  side  by  side,*^  I  added. 

<*  Yes,>>  said  he,  ®and  you  will  learn 
much  more  of  the  savage  to-morrow  at 
the  funeral.  *>  The  funeral  was  to  take 
place  at  lo  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. As  the  Indians  had  temporarily  lost 
•confidence  in  the  medicine  man  —  he  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  reinstate  himself  by 
promising  to  hold  a  ghost  dance  in  honor 
of  the  dead  pappoose,  with  whose  spirit 
he  would  converse  —  they  desired  their 
boy  to  go  to  the  Great  Spirit  on  the  Jesus 
Road,  which,  being  interpreted,  meant 
that  they  wished  us  to  give  him  a  Chris- 
tian burial.  Of  course  we  readily  com- 
plied with  their  request. 

Driving  around  among  the  tepees,  I 
ivas  surprised  to  see  the  slothful  squaws, 
with  unkempt,  dishevelled  hair,  arrayed 
in  their  skins  and  blankets  watching  the 
bucks,  who  were  crouched  in  a  circle 
around  a  deck  of  cards,  intent  upon  play- 
ing a  game  of  Monte. 

^<Have  they  forgotten  the  time  of  the 
funeral  ?  *>    I  asked  in  surprise. 

^^  They  are  not  going.  They  never  go. 
No  one  but  the  immediate  family  ever 
remembers  the  time  of  interment,* 
the  doctor  replied.  The  Indians  brought 
•out  a  zinc  trunk  containing  the  body. 
This  was  placed  in  the  back  of  the  waggon. 
After  securely  locking  the  trunk,  the  squaw 
seated  herself  upon  it,  with  the  pappoose's 
dog,  Sankadota,  in  her  arms.  The  old 
chief  and  his  son  rode  wiry  bronchos. 

®  The  Indians  must  be  very  patriotic,*  I 
ventured  to  remark,  as  we  neared  the  In- 
«dian  burying-ground. 


<<Why  so?*  questioned  the  doctor,  sur- 
prised. 

^*  Do  you  not  see  those  flags  floating 
over  the  graves?  *  I  asked. 

It  is  a  wonder  the  doctor  did  not  laugh 
at  my  ignorance,  but  he  replied  gravely: 
<^  Why  those  are  not  flags,  but  pieces  of 
wearing  apparel.*  He  explained:  ^*They 
are  substitutes  for  tombstones.* 

All  the  wearing  apparel,  bedclothes, 
and  all  its  property,  even  to  the  richly 
beaded  moccasins  and  deeply  fringed 
boot-shaped  cradle,  which  was  made  of 
buck  board  and  a  piece  of  buckskin,  were 
buried  with  the  corpse.  The  old  chief 
then  took  out  his  bow  and  arrow  and 
shot  down  the  two  ponies,  while  the 
squaw  cut  the  dog's  throat  with  a  scalping 
knife. 

*  What's  that  done  for  ?  *  I  asked,  sur- 
prised at  these  savage  proceedings  tak- 
ing place  in  the  almost  geographical  cen- 
tre of  the  greatest  republic  on  earth. 

^*  Why,  that  is  a  custom  they  have. 
They  belonged  to  the  dead  pappoose.  and 
are  put  here  for  his  use  when  he  reaches 
the  happy  hunting-grounds.* 

On  or  near  every  grave  were  the  be- 
longings of  the  one  interred.  On  the 
squaws'  graves  were  all  the  cooking  uten- 
sils they  had  used,  their  apparel  and 
bedding  being  buried  with  them.  By  the 
grave  of  a  noted  chief  were  the  remains  of 
a  waggon  and  the  carcasses  of  several  fa- 
vorite dogs  and  horses. 

Who  could  well  imagine  that  in  our 
nineteenth  century  civilization  such  su- 
perstition prevailed,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
heart  of  a  republic  that  has  taken  upon 
its  shoulders  the  arduous  responsibility  of 
civilizing  the  people  thrust  upon  it  by 
a  freak  of  fortune  played  it  in  the  last 
war? 

Should  not  greater  efforts  be  made  to 
civilize  and  fit  for  citizenship  the  red 
man.  and  thus  include  him  in  the  grand 
mission  assigned  the  English-speaking 
race  in  the  great  ^  White  Man's  Burden  ?  * 
NiNNEKAH,  I.  T.      (Mrs.)  L.  F.  Woodward. 
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TIME  touches  all  things  with  destroy- 
ing hand ;  and  if  he  seem  now  and 
then  to  bestow  the  bloom  of  youth, 
the  sap  of  spring,  it  is  but  a  brief  mock- 
ery to  be  surely  and  swiftly  followed  by 
the  wrinkles  of  old  age,  the  dry  leaves 
and  bare  branches  of  winter.  And  yet 
there  are  places  where  time  seems  to 
linger  lovingly,  long  after  youth  has  de- 
parted, and  to  which  he  seems  loth  to 
bring  the  evil  day.  Who  has  not  known 
some  even-tempered  old  man  or  woman 
who  seemed  to  have  drunk  of  the  fountain 
of  youth  ?  Who  has  not  seen  somewhere 
an  old  town,  that,  having  long  since 
ceased  to  grow,  yet  held  its  own  without 
perceptible  decline  ? 

Some  such  trite  reflection  —  as  appo- 
site to  the  subject  a&  most  random  reflec- 
tions are  —  passed  through  the  mind  of  a 
young  man  who  came  out  of  the  front 
door  of  the  Patesville  Hotel  about  nine 
o'clock  one  fine  morning  in  spring,  a  few 
years  after  the  Civil  War,  and  started 
down  Front  Street  toward  the  market- 
house.  Arriving  at  the  town  late  the  pre- 
vious evening,  he  had  been  driven  up 
from  the  steamboat  in  a  carriage,  from 
which  he  had  been  able  to  distinguish 
only  the  shadowy  outlines  of  the  houses 
along  the  street;  so  that  this  morning 
walk  was  his  first  opportunity  to  see  the 
town  by  daylight.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  linen  duck  —  the  day  was  warm  — 
a  panama  straw  hat,  and  patent  leather 
shoes.  In  appearance  he  was  tall,  dark, 
with  straight,  black,  lustrous  hair,  and 
very  clean-cut,  high-bred  features.  When 
he  paused  by  the  clerk's  desk  on  his  way 
out,  to  light  his  cigar,  the  day  clerk,  who 
had  just  come  on  duty,  glanced  at  the 
register  and  read  the  last  entry : 

«<JoHN  Warwick,  Clarence,  South  Caro- 
lina. > 

«One  of  the  South  Ca'lina  big  bugs,  I 
reckon.  Probably  in  cotton,  or  turpentine.*^ 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
walking  down  the  street,  glanced  about 
him  with  an  eager  look,  in  which  curiosity 
and  affection  were  mingled  with  a  touch 
of  bitterness.  He  saw  little  that  was  not 
familiar  or  that  he  had  not  seen  in  his 
dreams  a  hundred  times  during  the  past 
ten  years.    There  had  been  some  changes, 


it  is  true,  some  melancholy  changes,  but 
scarcely  anything  by  way  of  addition  or 
improvement  to  counterbalance  them. 
Here  and  there  blackened  and  dismantled 
walls  marked  the  place  where  handsome 
buildings  once  had  stood,  for  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea  had  left  its  mark  upon  the 
town.  The  stores  were  mostly  of  brick, 
two  stories  high,  joining  one  another  after 
the  manner  of  cities.  Some  of  the  names 
on  the  signs  were  familiar;  others,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  Jewish  names,  were 
quite  unknown  to  him. 

A  two-minutes'  walk  brought  Warwick 
— the  name  he  had  registered  under,  and 
as  we  shall  call  him — to  the  market-house, 
the  central  feature  of  Patesville.  from 
both  the  commercial  and  the  picturesque 
points  of  view.  Standing  four-square  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  main  streets,  a  ^^  jog**  at  each 
street  corner  left  around  the  market-house 
a  little  public  square,  which  at  this  hour 
was  well  occupied  by  carts  and  waggons 
from  the  country  and  empty  drays  await- 
ing hire.  Warwick  was  unable  to  per- 
ceive much  change  in  the  market-house. 
Perhaps  the  surface  of  the  red  brick,  long 
unpainted,  had  scaled  off  a  little  more 
here  and  there.  There  might  have  been 
a  slight  accretion  of  the  moss  and  lichen 
on  the  shingled  roof.  But  the  tall  tower, 
with  its  four-faced  clock,  rose  as  majes- 
tically and  uncompromisingly  as  though 
the  land  had  never  been  subjugated. 
Was  it  so  irreconcilable,  Warwick  won- 
dered, as  still  to  peal  out  the  curfew  bell, 
which  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  had  clam- 
orously warned  all  negroes,  slave  or  free, 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  be  abroad 
after  that  hour,  under  penalty  of  impris- 
onment or  whipping?  Was  the  old  con- 
stable, whose  chief  business  it  had  been 
to  ring  the  bell,  still  alive  and  exercising 
the  functions  of  his  office,  and  had  age 
lessened  or  increased  the  number  of  times 
that  obliging  citizens  performed  this  duty 
for  him  during  his  temporary  absences  in 
the  company  of  convivial  spirits  ?  A  few 
moments  later,  Warwick  saw  a  colored 
policeman  in  the  old  constable's  place — a 
stronger  reminder  than  even  the  burned 
buildings  that  war  had  left  its  mark  upon 
the  old  town,  with  which  Time  had  dealt 
so  tenderly. 


a 


*  Copyright,  1900,  by  Charles  W.  Cherautt 
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The  lower  story  of  the  market-house 
was  open  on  all  four  of  its  sides  to  the 
public  square.  Warwick  passed  through 
one  of  the  wide  brick  arches  and  traversed 
the  building  with  a  leisurely  step.  He 
looked  in  vain  into  the  stalls  for  the 
butcher  who  had  sold  fresh  meat  twice  a 
week,  on  market  days»  and  he  felt  a  gen- 
uine thrill  of  pleasure  when  he  recognized 
the  red  bandanna  turban  of  old  Aunt 
Lyddy,  the  ancient  negro  woman  who  had 
sold  him  gingerbread  and  fried  fish  and 
told  him  weird  tales  of  witchcraft  and 
conjuration,  in  the  old  days  when,  as  an 
idle  boy,  he  had  loafed  about  the  market- 
house.  He  did  not  speak  to  her,  however, 
or  give  her  any  sign  of  recognition.  He 
threw  a  glance  toward  a  certain  corner 
where  steps  led  to  the  town  hall  above. 
On  this  stairway  he  had  once  seen  a 
manacled  free  negro  shot  while  being 
taken  upstairs  for  examination  under  a 
criminal  charge.  Warwick  recalled  vividly 
how  the  shot  had  rung  out.  He  could 
see  again  the  livid  look  of  terror  on  the 
victim's  face,  the  gathering  crowd,  the 
resulting  confusion.  The  murderer,  he 
recalled,  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  but  was  pardoned 
by  a  merciful  governor  after  serving  a 
year  of  his  sentence.  As  Warwick  was 
neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet 
he  could  not  foresee  that,  thirty  years  la- 
ter, even  this  would  seem  an  excessive 
punishment  for  so  slight  a  misdemeanor. 

Leaving  the  market-house.  Warwick 
turned  to  the  left  and  kept  on  his  course 
until  he  reached  the  next  corner.  After 
another  turn  to  the  right  a  dozen  paces 
brought  him  in  front  of  a  small  weather- 
beaten  frame  building,  from  which  pro- 
jected a  wooden  sign-board  bearing  the 
inscription : 

Archibald  Straight, 
Lawyer 
He  turned  the  knob,  but  the  door  was 
locked.  Retracing  his  steps  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  young  man  entered  a  shop 
separated  from  the  lawyer's  office  by  a 
vacant  lot.  In  the  shop  a  colored  man  was 
employed  varnishing  a  coffin,  which  stood 
on  two  trestles  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Not  at  all  impressed  by  the  melancholy 
suggestiveness  of  his  task,  he  was  whist- 
ling a  lively  air  with  great  gusto.  When 
Warwick  entered  the  shop  this  effusion 
came  to  a  sudden  end,  and  the  coffin- 
maker  assumed  an  air  of  professional 
gravity. 


<*Good  mawnin',  suh,»  he  said,  lifting 
his  cap  politely. 

^^  Good  morning,^*  answered  Warwick, 
^Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  Judge 
Straight's  office  hours  ?  * 

*De  ole  jedge  has  be'n  a  little  onreg'lar 
sence  de  wah,  suh;  but  he  gin'ally  gits 
roun'  'bout  ten  o'clock  er  so.  He's  be'n 
kin'  er  feeble  fer  de  las'  few  yeahs.  An' 
I  reckon,**  continued  the  undertaker 
solemnly,  his  glance  unconsciously  seek- 
ing a  row  of  fine  caskets  standing  against 
the  wall,  ^  I  reckon  he'll  soon  be  goin'  de 
way  er  all  de  earth.  <  Man  dat  is  bawn  er 
'oman  hath  but  a  sho't  time  ter  lib.  an'  is 
full  er  mis'ry.  He  cometh  up  an'  is  cut 
down  lack  as  a  flower.*  ^De  days  er  his 
life  is  three-sco'  an'  ten  *  —  an'  de  ole  jedge 
is  libbed  mo'  d'n  dat,  suh,  by  five  yeahs, 
ter  say  de  leas'.** 

*  < Death,*  **  quoted  Warwick,  with  whose 
mood  the  undertakef  s  remarks  were  in 
tune,  ^*  *  is  the  penalty  that  all  men  must 
pay  for  the  crime  of  living.*  ** 

*  Dat's  a  fac',  suh,  dat's  a  fac' ;  so  dey 
mus'  —  so  dey  mus'.  An'  den  all  de  dead 
has  ter  be  buried.  An'  we  does  ou'  sheer 
of  it,  suh,  we  does  ou'  sheer.  We  con- 
due's  de  obs'quies  er  all  de  bes'  w'ite  folks 
er  de  town,  suh.** 

Warwick  left  the  undertaker's  shop  and 
retraced  his  steps  until  he  had  passed  the 
lawyer's  office,  toward  which  he  threw  an 
affectionate  glance.  A  few  rods  farther 
led  him  past  the  old  brick  Presb3rterian 
church,  with  its  square  tower,  embowered 
in  a  stately  grove;  past  the  Catholic 
church,  with  its  many  crosses,  and  a 
painted  wooden  figure  of  St.  James  in  a 
recess  beneath  the  gable ;  and  past  the  old 
Jefferson  House,  once  the  leading  hotel  of 
the  town,  in  front  of  which  political  meet- 
ings had  been  held  and  political  speeches 
made  and  political  hard  cider  drunk  in 
the  days  of  <*  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too.** 

The  street  down  which  Warwick  had 
come  intersected  Front  Street  at  a  sharp 
angle  in  front  of  the  old  hotel,  forming  a 
sort  of  flat-iron  block  at  the  junction, 
known  as  Liberty  Point, — perhaps  be- 
cause slave  auctions  were  sometimes  lield 
there  in  the  good  old  days.  Just  before 
Warwick  reached  Liberty  Point  a  young 
woman  came  down  Front  Street  from  the 
direction  of  the  market-house.  When 
their  paths  converged,  Warwick  kept  on 
down  Front  Street  behind  the  woman,  it 
having  been  already  his  intention  to  walk 
in  this  direction. 
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Warwick's  first  glance  had  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  young  woman  was  strikingly 
handsome,  with  a  stately  beauty  seldom 
encountered.  As  he  walked  along  behind 
her  at  a  measured  distance,  he  could  not 
help  noting  the  details  that  made  up  this 
pleasing  impression,  for  his  mind  was 
singularly  alive  to  beauty,  in  whatever 
embodiment.  The  young  woman,  he  per- 
ceived, was  admirably  proportioned;  she 
was  evidently  at  the  period  when  the 
angles  of  childhood  were  rounding  into 
the  promising  curves  of  adolescence.  Her 
abundant  hair,  of  a  dark  and  glossy  brown, 
was.  neatly  plaited  and  coiled  above  an 
ivory  column  that  rose  straight  from  a 
pair  of  gently  sloping  shoulders,  clearly 
outlined  beneath  the  light  muslin  frock 
that  covered  them.  He  could  see  that  she 
was  tastefully,  though  not  richly,  dressed, 
and  that  she  walked  with  an  elastic  step 
that  revealed  a  light  heart  and  the  vigor 
of  perfect  health.  Her  face,  of  course,  he 
could  not  analyze,  since  he  had  caught 
only  the  one  brief  but  convincing  glimpse 
of  it. 

The  young  woman  continued  her  way 
down  Front  Street,  Warwick  maintaining 
his  distance  a  few  rods  behind  her.  They 
passed  a  factory,  a  warehouse  or  two, 
and  then  leaving  the  brick  pavement 
walked  along  on 'mother  earth,  under  a 
leafy  arcade  of  spreading  oaks  and  elms. 
Their  walk  led  now  through  a  residence 
portion  of  the  town,  which,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, gradually  declined  from  staid 
respectability  to  poverty,  open  and  un- 
abashed. Warwick  observed,  as  they 
passed  through  the  respectable  quarter, 
that  few  people  who  met  the  girl  greeted 
her,  and  that  some  others  whom  she  passed 
at  gates  or  doorways  gave  her  no  sign  of 
recognition ;  from  which  he  inferred  that 
she  was  possibly  a  visitor  in  the  town  and 
not  well  acquainted. 

Their  walk  had  continued  not  more 
than  ten  minutes  when  they  crossed  a 
creek  by  a  wooden  bridge  and  came  to  a 
row  of  mean  houses  standing  flush  with 
the  street.  At  the  door  of  one  an  old 
black  woman  had  stooped  to  lift  a  large 
basket  piled  high  with  laundered  clothes. 
The  girl,  as  she  passed,  seized  one  end  of 
the  basket  and  helped  the  old  woman  to 
raise  it  to  her  head,  where  it  rested  solidly 
on  the  cushion  of  her  head-kerchief.  Dur- 
ing this  interlude,  Warwick,  though  he 
had  slackened  his  pace  measureably,  had 
so  nearly  closed  the  gap  between  himself 


and  the  girl  as  to  hear  the  old  woman  say* 
with  the  dulcet  negro  intonation : 

*  T'ank'y,  honey ;  de  Lawd  gwine  bless 
you,  sho*.  You  wuz  alluz  a  good  gal,  and 
de  Lawd  love  eve'ybody  w'at  he'p  de  po' 
ole  nigger.  You  gwine  ter  hab  good  luck 
all  yo'  bawn  days.* 

*^I  hope  you're  a  true  prophet.  Aunt 
Zilphy,*  laughed  the  girl  in  response. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  gave  Warwick  a 
thrill.  It  was  soft  and  sweet  and  clear — 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  girl's  appear- 
ance. That  it  had  a  faint  suggestiveness 
of  the  old  woman's  accent  he  hardly  no- 
ticed, for  the  current  Southern  speech, 
including  his  own,  was  rarely  without  a 
touch  of  it.  The  corruption  of  the  white 
people's  speech  was  one  element  —  only 
one  —  of  the  negro's  unconscious  revenge 
for  his  own  debasement. 

The  houses  they  passed  now  grew  scat- 
tering, and  the  quarter  of  the  town  more 
neglected.  Warwick  felt  himself  wonder- 
ing where  the  girl  might  be  going  in  a 
neighborhood  so  uninviting.  When-  she 
stopped  to  pull  a  half-naked  negro  child 
out  of  a  mudhole  and  set  him  upon  his 
feet,  he  thought  she  might  be  some  young 
lady  from  the  upper  part  of  town,  bound 
on  some  errand  of  mercy,  or  going  per- 
haps, to  visit  an  old  servant  or  look  for  a 
new  one.  Once  she  threw  a  backward 
glance  at  Warwick,  thus  enabling  him  to 
catch  a  second  glimpse  of  a  singularly 
pretty  face.  Perhaps  the  young  woman 
found  his  presence  in  the  neighborhood  as 
unaccountable  as  he  had  deemed  hers, 
for,  finding  his  glance  fixed  upon  her,  she 
quickened  her  pace  with  an  air  of  startled 
timidity. 

^  A  woman  with  such  a  figure, ''^  thought 
Warwicki  <<  ought  to  be  able  to  face  the 
world  with  the  confidence  of  Phryne  con- 
fronting her  judges.* 

By  this  time  Warwick  was  conscious 
that  something  more  than  mere  grace 
or  beauty  had  attracted  him  with  increas- 
ing force  toward  this  young  woman.  A 
suggestion,  at  first  faint  and  elusive,  of 
something  familiar,  had  grown  stronger 
when  he  heard  her  voice,  and  became 
more  and  more  pronounced  with  each  rod 
of  their  advance ;  and  when  she  stopped 
finally  before  a  gate,  and,  opening  it, 
went  into  a  yard  shut  off  from  the  street 
by  a  row  of  dwarf  cedars,  Warwick  had 
already  discounted  in  some  measure  the 
surprise  he  would  have  felt  at  seeing  her 
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enter  there  had  he  not  walked  down 
Front  Street  behind  her.  There  was 
still  sufficient  unexpectedness  about  the 
act,  however,  to  give  him  a  decided  thrill 
of  pleasure. 

«It  must  be  Rena,*>  he  murmured. 
*  Who  could  have  dreamt  that  she  would 
blossom  out  like  that  ?  It  must  surely  be 
Rena!» 

He  walked  slowly  past  the  gate  and 
peered  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  cedar 
hedge.  The  girl  was  moving  along  a 
sanded  walk,  toward  a  gray,  unpainted 
house,  with  a  steep  roof,  broken  by  dormer 
windows.  The  trace  of  timidity  he  had 
observed  in  her  had  given  place  to  the 
more  assured  bearing  of  one  who  is  upon 
his  own  ground.  The  garden  walks  were 
bordered  by  long  rows  of  jonquils,  pinks, 
and  carnations,  inclosing  clumps  of  fra- 
grant shrubs,  lilies,  and  roses  already  in 
bloom.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  garden 
stood  two  fine  magnolia  trees,  with  heavy, 
dark-green,  glistening  leaves,  while  nearer 
the  house  two  mighty  elms  shaded  a  wide 
piazza,  at  one  end  of  which  a  honeysuckle 
vine,  and  at  the  other  a  Virginia  creeper, 
running  over  a  wooden  lattice,  furnisTied 
additional  shade  and  seclusion.  On  dark 
or  wintry  days  the  aspect  of  this  garden 
must  have  been  extremely  sombre  and 
depressing,  and  it  might  well  have  seemed 
a  fit  place  to  hide  some  guilty  or  disgrace- 
ful secret.  But  on  the  bright  morning 
when  Warwick  stood  looking  through  the 
cedars,  it  seemed,  with  its  green  frame 
and  canopy  and  its  bright  carpet  of 
flowers,  an  ideal  retreat  from  the  fierce 
sunshine  and  the  sultry  heat  of  the  ap- 
proaching summer. 

The  girl  stooped  to  pluck  a  rose,  and  as 
she  bent  over  it  her  profile  was  clearly 
outlined.  She  held  the  flower  to  her  face 
with  a  long-drawn  inhalation,  then  went 
up  the  steps,  crossed  the  piazza,  opened 
the  door  without  knocking,  and  entered 
the  house  with  the  air  of  one  thoroughly 
at  home. 

*Yes,*  said  the  young  man  to  himself, 
*it's  Rena,  sure  enough.* 

The  house  stood  on  a  corner,  around 
which  the  cedar  hedge  turned,  continuing 
along  the  side  of  the  garden  until  it 
reached  the  line  of  the  front  of  the  house. 
The  piazza  to  a  rear  wing,  at  right  angles 
to  the  front  of  the  house,  was  open  to  in- 
spection from  the  side  street,  which,  to 
judge  from  its  deserted  look,  seemed  to  be 
but  little  used.    Turning  into  this  street 


and  walking  leisurely  past  the  back-yard, 
which  was  only  slightly  screened  from  the 
street  by  a  china-tree,  Warwick  perceived 
the  young  woman  standing  on  the  piazza, 
facing  an  elderly  woman,  who  sat  in  a 
large  rocking-chair,  plying  a  pair  of  knit- 
ting-needles on  a  half-finished  stocking. 
Warwick's  walk  led  him  within  three  feet 
of  the  side  gate,  which  he  felt  an  almost 
irresistible  impulse  to  enter.  Every  de- 
tail of  the  house  and  garden  was  familiar ; 
a  thousand  chords  of  memory  and  affec- 
tion drew  him  thither;  but  a  stronger 
counter-motive  prevailed.  With  a  great 
effort  he  restrained  himself,  and  after  a 
momentary  pause  walked  slowly  on  past 
the  house,  with  a  backward  glance,  which 
he  turned  away  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
observed. 

Warwick's  attention  had  been  so  fully 
absorbed  by  the  house  behind  the  cedars 
and  the  women  there,  that  he  had  scarcely 
noticed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  neglected 
by-street,  two  men  working  by  a  large 
open  window,  in  a  low,  rude  building  with 
a  clapboarded  roof,  directly  opposite  the 
back  piazza  occupied  by  the  two  women. 
Both  the  men  were  busily  engaged  in 
shaping  barrel-staves,  each  wielding  a 
sharp-edged  drawing-knife  on  a  piece  of 
seasoned  oak  clasped  tightly  in  a  wooden 
vise. 

*I  jes*  wonder  who  dat  man  is,  an*  w'at 
he's  doin'  on  dis  street,*  observed  the 
younger  of  the  two,  with  a  suspicious  air. 
He  had  noticed  the  gentleman's  involun- 
tary pause  and  his  interest  in  the  opposite 
house,  and  had  stopped  work  for  a  moment 
to  watch  the  stranger  as  he  went  on  down 
the  street. 

*Nev'  min*  'bout  dat  man,*  said  the 
elder  one.  **You  'ten'  ter  yo'  wuk  an* 
finish  dat  bairl-stave.  You  spen's  enti'ely 
too  much  er  yo'  time  stretchin'  yo'  neck 
atter  other  people.  En  you  need  n'  'sturb 
yo'se'f  'bout  dem  folks  cross  de  street,  fer 
dey  ain't  yo*  kin',  an'  you  er  wastin*  yo' 
time  both'in*  yo'  min'  wid  'em,  er  wid  folks 
w'at  comes  on  de  street  on  account  of  'em. 
Look  sha'p  now,  boy,  er  you'll  git  dat 
stave  trim'  too  much.* 

The  younger  man  resumed  his  work, 
but  still  found  time  to  throw  a  slanting 
glance  out  of  the  window.  The  gentle- 
man, he  perceived,  stood  for  a  moment  on 
the  rotting  bridge  across  the  old  canal, 
and  then  walked  slowly  ahead  until  be 
turned  to  the  right  into  Back  Street,  a 
few  rods  farther  on. 
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II 

Toward  evening  of  the  same  day  War- 
wick took  his  way  down  Front  Street  in 
the  gathering  dusk.  By  the  time  night 
had  spread  its  mantle  over  the  earth,  he 
had  reached  the  gate  by  which  he  had 
seen  the  girl  of  his  morning  walk  enter 
the  cedar-bordered  garden.  He  stopped 
at  the  gate  and  glanced  toward  the  house, 
which  seemed  dark  and  silent  and  de- 
serted. 

^*It's  more  than  likely,*  he  thought, 
*  that  they  are  in  the  kitchen.  I  reckon 
I'd  better  try  the  back  door.» 

But  as  he  drew  cautiously  near  the  cor- 
ner, he  saw  a  man's  figure  outlined  in  the 
yellow  light  streaming  from  the  open 
door  of  a  small  house  between  Front 
Street  and  the  cooper-shop.  Wishing,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  to  avoid  observation, 
Warwick  did  not  turn  the  comer,  but 
walked  on  down  Front  Street  until  he 
reached  a  point  from  which  he  could  see, 
at  a  long  angle,  a  ray  of  light  proceeding 
from  the  kitchen  window  of  the  house  be- 
hind the  cedars. 

*They  arp  there, *^  he  muttered  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  for  he  had  feared  they 
might  be  away.  ^*  I  suspect  I'll  have  to  go 
to  the  front  door  after  all.  No  one  can 
see  me  through  the  trees.* 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  front  gate, 

which  he  essayed  to  open.     There  was 

apparently  some  defect  in  the  latch,  for 

it  refused  to  work.    Warwick  remembered 

the    trick,    and  with    a    slight   sense  of 

amusement  pushed  his  foot  under  the  gate 

and  gave  it  a  hitch  to  the  left,  after  which 

it    opened    readily  enough.     He  walked 

softly  up  the  sanded  path,  tiptoed  up  the 

steps  and  across  the  piazza,  and  rapped  at 

the  front  door,  not  too  loudly,  lest  this 

too  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  man 

across  the  street.     There  was  no  response 

to  his  rap.     He  put  his  ear  to  the  door 

and  heard  voices  within,  and  the  muffled 

sound  of  footsteps.     After  a  moment  he 

rapped  again,  a  little  louder  than  before. 

There  was  an  instant  cessation  of  the 

sounds  within.     He  rapped  a  third  time, 

to   satisfy  any    lingering    doubt    in    the 

minds  of  those  who  he  felt  sure  were  lis- 

teningf  in  some  trepidation.     A  moment 

later  a  ray  of  light  streamed  through  the 

keyhole. 

*  Who's  there?*  a  woman's  voice  in- 
quired, somewhat  sharply. 

•'A    gentleman,*   answered    Warwick, 


not  holding  it  yet  time  to  reveal  himself. 
^  Does  Mis'  Molly  Walden  live  here  ?  * 

^  Yes,*  was  the  guarded  answer.  ^  I'm 
Mis'  Walden.     What's  yo'r  business  ?* 

^\  have  a  message  to  you  from  your 
son  John.* 

A  key  clicked  in  the  lock.  The  door 
opened,  and  the  elder  of  the  two  women 
Warwick  had  seen  upon  the  piazza  stood 
in  the  doorway,  peering  curiously  and 
with  signs  of  great  excitement  into  the 
face  of  the  stranger. 

^You've  got  a  message  from  my  son, 
you  say  ?*  she  asked  with  tremulous  agita- 
tion.    *  Is  he  sick,  or  in  trouble  ?* 

^  No.  He's  well  and  doing  well,  and 
sends  his  love  to  you,  and  hopei^  you've 
not  forgotten  him.* 

*  Forgot  him  ?  No,  God  knows  I  ain't 
forgot  him !  But  come  in,  sir,  an'  tell  me 
somethin'  mo'  about  him.* 

Warwick  went  in,  and  as  the  woman 
closed  the  door  after  him,  he  threw  a 
glance  round  the  room.  On  the  wall, 
over  the  mantelpiece,  hung  a  steel 
engraving  of  General  Jackson  at  the  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans,  and,  on  the  opposite 
wall,  a  framed  fashion-plate  from  ^*  Go- 
dey's  Lady's  Magazine.*  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  an  octagonal  centre- 
table  with  a  single  leg,  terminating  in 
three  sprawling  feet,  held  a  collection 
of  curiously  shaped  sea-shells.  There 
was  a  great  haircloth  sofa,  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  a  well-filled  book- 
case.. The  screen  standing  before  the 
fireplace  was  covered  with  Confeder- 
ate bank  notes  of  various  denominations 
and  designs,  in  which  the  heads  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  other  Confederate  leaders 
were  conspicuous. 

« Imperial  Ceesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away,* 

murmured  the  young  man,  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  this  specimen  of  decorative  art. 

The  woman  showed  her  visitor  to  a 
seat.  She  then  sat  down  facing  him  and 
looked  at  him  closely.  ^<When  did  you 
last  see  my  son  ?*  she  asked. 

^I've  never  met  your  son,*  he  replied. 

Her  face  fell.  ^Then  the  message 
comes  through  you  from  somebody  else  ?* 

<*No,  directly  from  your  son.* 

She  scanned  his  face  with  a  puzzled 
look.  This  bearded  young  gentleman, 
who  spoke  so  politely  and  was  dressed  so 
well,  surely  —  no,  it  could  not  be!  and 
yet!  — 
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Warwick  was  smiling  at  her  through  a 
mist  of  tears.  An  electric  spark  of  sym- 
pathy flashed  between  them.  They  rose 
as  if  moved  by  one  impulse  and  were 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

*  John,  my  John !    It  is  John !  * 

^ Mother — ray  dear  old  mother! • 

«I  did  n't  think.*  she  sobbed,  « that  Td 
ever  see  you  again.* 

He  smoothed  her  hair  and  kissed  her. 
*  And  are  you  glad  to  see  me.  mother  ?  * 

^  Am  I  glad  to  see  you  ?  It's  like  the 
dead  comin'  to  life.  I  thought  I'd  lost  you 
forever,  John,  my  son,  my  darlin'  boyP 
she  answered,  hugging  him  strenuously. 

*I  could  n't  live  without  seeing  you, 
mother,**  he  said.  He  meant  it  too,  or 
thought  he  did.  although  he  had  not  seen 
her  for  ten  years. 

^  You've  grown  so  tall,  John,  and  are 
such  a  fine  gentleman !  And  you  are  a 
gentleman  now,  John,  ain't  you  —  sure 
enough  ?    Nobody  knows  the  old  story  ?  * 

<*Well,  mother.  I've  taken  a  man's 
chance  in  life,  and  have  tried  to  make  the 
most  of  it ;  and  I  have  n't  felt  under  any 
obligation  to  spoil  it  by  raking  up  old 
stories  that  are  best  forgotten.  There 
are  the  dear  old  books ;  have  they  been 
read  since  I  went  away  ?  * 

*No,  honey,  there's  be'n  nobody  to 
read  *em,  excep*  Rena.  and  she  don't  take 
to  books  quite  like  you  did.  But  I've  kep* 
'em  dusted  clean,  an'  kep'  the  moths  an' 
the  bugs  out ;  for  I  hoped  you'd  come  back 
some  day,  an'  knowed  you'd  like  to  find 
'em  all  in  their  places,  jus'  like  you  left 
'em.* 

^*  That's  mighty  nice  of  you,  mother. 
You  could  have  done  no  more  if  you  had 
loved  them  for  themselves.  But  where  is 
Rena?  I  saw  her  on  the  street  to-day, 
but  she  did  n't  know  me  from  Adam ;  nor 
did  I  guess  it  was  she  until  she  opened 
the  gate  and  came  into  the  yard.* 

**  I've  be'n  so  glad  to  see  you  that  I'd  f  er- 
got about  her,*  answered  the  mother. 
«Rena.  O  Rena!* 

The  girl  was  not  far  away;  she  had 
been  standing  in  the  next  room,  listening 
intently  to  every  word  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and  only  kept  from  coming  in  by  a 
certain  constraint  that  made  a  brother 
whom  she  had  not  met  for  so  many  years 
seem  almost  as  much  a  stranger  as  if  he 
had  not  been  connected  with  her  by  any 
tie. 

*  Yes,  mamma,*  she  answered,  coming 
forward. 


^^  Rena,  child,  here's  yo'r  brother  John, 
who's  come  back  to  see  us.  Tell  'im 
howdy.* 

As  she  came  forward  Warwick  rose,  put 
his  arm  around  her  waist,  drew  her  toward 
him,  and  kissed  her  affectionately,  to  her 
evident  embarrassment.  She  was  a  tall 
girl,  but  he  towered  above  her  in  quite  a 
protecting  fashion ;  and  she  thought  with 
a  thrill  how  fine  it  would  be  to  have  such 
a  brother  as  this  in  the  town  all  the  time. 
How  proud  she  would  be  if  she  could  but 
walk  up  the  street  with  such  a  brother  by 
her  side!  She  could  then  hold  up  her 
head  before  all  the  world,  oblivious  to  the 
glance  of  pity  or  contempt.  She  felt  a 
very  pronounced  respect  for  this  tall  gen- 
tleman who  held  her  blushing  face  be- 
tween his  hands  and  looked  steadily  into 
her  eyes. 

«  You're  the  little  sister  I  used  to  read 
stories  to,  and  whom  I  promised  to  come 
and  see  some  day.  Do  you  remember 
how  you  cried  when  I  went  away  ?  * 

^  It  seems  but  yesterday.  *  she  answered. 
«I've  still  got  the  dime  you  gave  me.* 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  then  drew  her 
down  beside  him  on  the  sof^  where  he 
sat  enthroned  between  the  two  loving  and 
excited  women.  No  king  could  have  re- 
ceived more  sincere  or  delighted  homage. 
He  was  a  man.  come  into  a  household  of 
women  —  a  man  of  whom  they  were 
proud,  and  to  whom  they  looked  up  with 
fond  reverence.  For  he  was  not  only  a 
son — a  brother — but  he  represented  to 
them  the  world  from  which  circumstances 
had  shut  them  out,  and  to  which  distance 
lent  even  more  than  its  usual  enchant- 
ment; and  they  felt  nearer  to  this  far-oflE 
world  because  of  the  glory  which  War- 
wick reflected  from  it. 

«  You're  a  very  pretty  girl,*  said  War- 
wick, regarding  his  sister  thoughtfully. 
<*I  followed  you  down  Front  Street  this 
morning,  and  scarcely  took  my  eyes  off 
you  all  the  way;  and  yet  I  didn't  know 
you,  and  scarcely  saw  your  face.  You 
improve  on  acquaintance ;  to-night  I  find 
you  handsomer  still.* 

«Now,  John.*  said  his  mother,  expostu- 
lating mildly,  <*  you'll  spile  her  if  you  don't 
min'.* 

The  girl  was  beaming  with  gratified 
vanity.  What  woman  would  not  find 
such  praise  sweet  from  almost  any  source, 
and  how  much  more  so  from  this  great 
man.  who,  from  his  exalted  station  in  the 
world,    must    surely    know    the    things 
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whereof  lie  spoke.  She  believed  every 
word  of  it;  she  knew  it  very  well,  indeed, 
but  wished  to  hear  it  repeated  and  item- 
ized and  emphasized. 

*No,  he  won't,  mamma,  >*  she  asserted, 
«  for  he's  flattering  me.  He  talks  as  if  I 
was  some  rich  young  lady,  who  lives  on 
the  Hill,* — the  Hill  was  the  aristocratic 
portion  of  the  town — *^  instead  of  a  poor — * 
« Instead  of  a  poor  young  giri,  who  has 
the  hill  to  climb, »  replied  her  brother, 
smoothing  her  hair  with  his  hand.  Her 
hair  was  long  and  smooth  and  glossy, 
with  a  wave  like  the  ripple  of  a  summer 
breeze  upon  the  surface  of  still  water.  It 
was  the  girl's  great  pride,  and  had  been 
sedulously  cared  for.  <<  What  lovely  hair  I 
It  has  just  the  wave  that  yours  lacks, 
mother. » 

*Yes,*  was  the  regretful  reply,  ^I've 
never  be'n  able  to  g^t  that  wave  out.  But 
her  hair's  be'n  took  good  care  of.  an'  there 
ain't  nary  gal  in  town  that's  got  any  finer.'* 
^  Don't  worry  about  the  wave,  mother ; 
it's  just  the  fashionable  ripple,  and  be- 
comes her  immensely.  I  think  my  little 
Albert  favors  his  Aunt  Rena  somewhat.* 
«Your  little  Albert!*  they  cried. 
*  You've  got  a  child?* 

«0h,  yes.*  he  replied  calmly,  *^a  child 
two  years  bid.* 

They  began  to  purr  in  proud  content^ 
ment  at  this  information,  and  made  minute 
inquiries  about  the  age  and  weight  and 
eyes  and  nose  and  other  important  details 
of  this  precious  infant.     They  inquired, 
more  coldly,  about  the  child's  mother,  of 
whom  they  spoke  with  greater  warmth 
when  they  learned   that   she  was  dead. 
They  hung  breathless  on  Warwick's  words 
as  he  related  briefly  the  story  of  his  life 
since  he  had  left,  years  before,  the  house 
behind   the   cedars  —  how   with    a   stout 
heart  and  an  abounding  hope  he  had  gone 
out  into  a  seemingly  hostile  world,  and 
made    fortune    stand    and    deliver.     His 
story  had  for  the  women  the  charm  of  an 
escape  from  captivity,  with  all  the  thrill 
of  a  pirate's  tale.     With  the  whole  world 
before  him,  he  had  remained  in  the  South, 
the   land  of  his  fathers,  where,  he  con- 
ceived, he  had  an  inalienable  birthright. 
By  some   good  chance  he   had  escaped 
military  service  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  in  default  of  older  and  more  experi- 
enced   men   had  undertaken,  during  the 
rebellion,    the   management   of    a  large 
estate,  which  had  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  women  and  slaves.     He  had  filled  the 


place  so  acceptably  land  employed  his 
leisure  to  such  advantage  that  at  the  close 
of  the  war  he  found  himself — he  was 
modest  enough  to  think,  too,  in  default 
of  a  better  man — the  husband  of  the 
orphan  daughter  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  owned  the  plantation  and  who  had 
lost  his  life  upon  the  battle-field.  War- 
wick's wife  was  of  good  family,  and  in  a 
more  settled  condition  of  society  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  for  a  young  man  of  no 
visible  antecedents  to  win  her  hand.  A 
year  or  two  later  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  had  been  admitted  to  the 
South  Carolina  bar.  Rich  in  his  wife's 
right,  he  had  been  able  to  practice  his 
profession  upon  a  high  plane,  without  the 
worry  of  sordid  cares,  and  with  marked 
success  for  one  of  his  age. 

^<  I  suppose,*  he  concluded,  ^  that  I  have 
got  along  at  the  bar  as  elsewhere  owing 
to  the  lack  of  better  men.  Many  of  the 
good  lawyers  were  killed  in  the  war,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  were  disqualified ; 
while  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  alive 
and  of  never  having  been  in  arms  against 
the  Government.  People  had  to  have 
lawyers,  and  they  gave  me  their  business 
in  preference  to  the  carpetbaggers.  For- 
tune, you  know,  favors  the  available  man.* 

His  mother  drank  In  with  parted  lips 
and  glistening  eyes  the  story  of  his 'ad- 
ventures and  the  record  of  his  successes. 
As  Rena  listened,  the  narrow  walls  that 
hemmed  her  in  seemed  to  draw  closer 
and  closer,  as  though  they  must  crush  her. 
Her  brother  watched  her  keenly.  He  had 
been  talking  not  only  to  inform  the 
women,  but  with  a  deeper  purpose,  con- 
ceived since  his  morning's  walk,  and 
deepened  as  he  had  followed,  during  his 
narrative,  the  changing  expression  of 
Rena's  face  and  noted  her  intense  interest 
in  his  story,  her  pride  in  his  successes, 
and  the  occasional  wistful  look  that  in- 
dexed her  self-pity  so  completely. 

«An'  I  s'pose  you're  happy,  John?* 
asked  his  mother. 

«  Well,  mother,  happiness  is  a  relative 
term,  and  depends,  I  imagine,  upon  how 
nearly  we  think  we  get  what  we  think  we 
want.  I  have  had  my  chance  and  have  n't 
thrown  it  away,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
be  happy.  But  then  I  have  lost  my  wife, 
whom  I  loved  very  dearly,  and  who  loved 
me  just  as  much,  and  I'm  troubled  about 
my  child.* 

«Why?*  they  demanded.  «Is  there 
anything  the  matter  with  him  ?* 
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^'No,  not  exactly.  He's  well  enough, 
as  babies  go,  and  has  a  good  enongh 
nurse,  as  nurses  go.  But  the  nurse  is  ig- 
norant, and  not  always  careful.  A  child 
needs  some  woman  of  its  own  blood  to 
love  it  and  look  after  it  intelligently.** 

Mis'  Molly's  eyes  were  filled  with  tear- 
ful yearning.  She  would  have  given  all 
the  world  to  warm  her  son's  child  upon 
her  bosom ;  but  she  knew  this  could  not 
be. 

**Did  your  wife  leave  any  kin?*  she 
asked  with  an  effort. 

*  No  near  kin;   she  was  an  only  child.* 
«  You'll  be  gettin'  married  again,*  sug- 
gested his  mother. 

*  No,*  he  replied,  « I  think  not.* 
Warwick  was  still  reading  his  sister's 

face,   and  saw  the    spark   of  hope  that 
gleamed  in  her  expressive  eye. 

<*  If  I  had  some  relation  of  my  own  that 
I  could  take  into  the  house  with  me.* 
he  said  reflectively,  «the  child  might 
be  healthier  and  happier,  and  I  should  be 
much  more  at  ease  about  him.* 

The  mother  looked  from  son  to  daugfh- 
ter  with  a  dawning  apprehension  and  a 
sudden  pallor.  When  she  saw  the  yearn- 
ing in  Rena's  eyes  she  threw  herself  at 
her  son's  feet. 

^  O  John,*  she  cried  despairingly,  «  don't 
take  her  away  from  me.  Don't  take  her, 
John,  darlin',  for  it'd  break  my  heart  to 
lose  her.* 

Rena's  arms  were  round  her  mother's 
neck,  and  Rena's  voice  was  sounding  in 
her  ears.  ^^  There,  there,  mamma !  Never 
mind!  I  won't  leave  you,  mamma— dear 
old  mamma!  Your  Rena'U  stay  with 
you  always,  and  never,  never  leave  you.* 

John  smoothed  his  mother's  hair  with  a 
comforting  touch,  patted  her  withered 
cheek  soothingly,  lifted  her  tenderly  to 
her  place  by  his  side,  and  put  his  arm 
about  her. 

*^You  love  your  children,  mother  ?* 
"  «  They're  all  I've  got,*  she  sobbed,  «an' 
they  cos'  me  all  I  had.  When  the  las' 
one's  gone,  I'll  want  to  go  too,  for  I'll  be 
all  alone  in  the  world.  Don't  take  Rena, 
John,  for  if  you  do  I'll  never  see  her  again, 
an'  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it.  How  would 
you  like  to  lose  yo'r  one  child  ?  * 

*  Well,  well,  mother,  we'll  say  no  more 
about  it.  And  now  tell  me  all  about  your- 
self, and  about  the  neighbors,  and  how 
you  got  through  the  war,  and  who's  dead 
and  who's  married — and  everything.* 

The  change  of  subject  restored  in  some 


degree  Mis'  Molly's  equanimity,  and  with 
returning  calmness  came  a  sense  of  other 
responsibilities. 

^  Good  gracious.  Rena !  *  she  exclaimed, 
^John's  be'n  in  the  house  an  hour  and 
ain't  had  nothin'  to  eat  yet!  Go  in  the 
kitchen  an'  spread  a  clean  table-cloth,  an' 
git  out  that  'tater-pone,  an'  a  pitcher  o' 
that  las'  kag  o'  persimmon  beer,  an'  let 
John  take  a  bite  an'  a  sip.* 

Warwick  smiled  at  the  mention  of  these 
homely  dainties.  ^*I  thought  of  your 
sweet-potato  pone  at  the  hotel  to-day. 
when  I  was  at  dinner,  and  wondered  if 
you'd  have  some  in  the  house.  There  was 
never  any  like  yours ;  and  I've  forgotten 
the  taste  of  persimmon  beer  entirely.* 

Rena  left  the  room  to  carry  out  her 
hospitable  commission.  Warwick,  taking 
advantage  of  her  absence,  returned  after 
a  while  to  the  former  subject. 

«0f  course,  mother,*  he  said,  calmly. 
*  I  would  n't  think  of  taking  Rena  away 
against  your  wishes.  A  mother's  claim 
upon  her  child  is  a  high  and  holy  one. 
Of  course  she  will  have  no  chance  here 
where  our  story  is  known  —  the  war  has 
wrought  great  changes,  has  put  the  bot- 
tom rail  on  top,  and  all  that — but  it  hasn't 
wiped  that  out.  Nothing  but  death  can 
remove  that  stain,  if  it  does  not  follow  us 
even  beyond  the  grave.  Here  she  must 
forever  be — nobody !  With  me  she  might 
have  got  out  into  the  world;  with  her 
beauty  she  might  have  made  a  good  mar- 
riage ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not.  she  has  sense 
as  well  as  beauty.* 

<^Yes,*  sighed  the  mother.  *  she's  got 
good  sense.  She  ain't  as  quick  as  yon 
was.  an'  don't  read  as  many  books,  but 
she's  keerful  an'  painstakin',  an*  always 
tries  to  do  what's  right.  She's  be'n  think- 
in'  about  goin'  away  somewhere  an'  tryin' 
to  git  a  school  to  teach,  er  somethin', 
sence  the  Yankees  is  started  'em  every- 
where for  po'  white  folks  an'  niggers  too. 
But  I  did  n't  like  fer  her  to  go  too  fur.* 

«With  such  beauty  and  brains,*  con- 
tinued Warwick.  <<she  could  leave  this 
town  and  make  a  place  for  herself.  The 
place  is  already  made.  She  has  only  to 
step  into  my  carriage  —  after  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle preparation — and  ride  up  the  hill 
which  I  have  had  to  climb  so  painfully. 
It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see 
her  at  the  top.  But  of  course  it  is  impos- 
sible—  a  mere  idle  dream.  Your  claim 
comes  first;  her  duty  chains  her  here.* 

«It  would  be  so  lonely  without  her,* 
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murmured  the  mother  weakly,  *an'  I 
love  her  so  —  my  las'  one !  >* 

*  No  doubt  —  no  doubt,  ^*  returned  War- 
wick, with  a  sympathetic  sigh ;  <<  of  course 
you  love  her.  It's  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment.  It's  a  pity,  of  course,  that 
she  could  n't  have  a  chance  here  —  but 
how  could  she  ?  I  had  thought  she  might 
marry  a  gentleman ;  but  I  dare  say  she'll 
do  as  well  as  the  rest  of  her  friends  —  as 
well  as  Mary  B.,  for  instance,  who  mar- 
ried—  Homer  Pettifoot,  did  you  say? 
Or  maybe  Billy  Oxendine  might  do  for 
her.  As  long  as  she  has  never  known 
any  better,  she'll  probably  be  as  well  sat- 
isfied as  though  she  married  a  rich  man, 
and  lived  in  a  fine  house,  and  kept  a  car- 
riage and  servants,  and  moved  with  the 
best  in  the  land.^ 

The  tortured  mother  could  endure  no 
more.  The  one  thing  she  desired  above 
all  others  was  her  daughter's  happiness. 
Her  own  life  had  not  been  governed 
by  the.  highest  standards,  but  about 
her  love  for  her  beautiful  daughter  there 
was  no  taint  of  selfishness.  The  life  her 
son  had  described  had  been  to  her  al- 
ways the  ideal  but  unattainable  life.  Cir- 
cumstances, some  beyond  her  control, 
and  others  for  which  she  was  herself  in  a 
measure  responsible,  had  put  it  forever 
and  inconceivably  beyond  her  reach.  It 
had  been  conquered  by  her  son.  It  beck- 
oned to  her  daughter.  The  comparison 
of  this  free  and  noble  life  with  the  sordid 
existence  of  those  around  her-  broke 
down  the  last  barrier  of  opposition. 

«0  Lord!»  she  moaned,  «  what  shall  I 
do  without  her?  It'll  be  lonely,  John  — 
so  lonely!*^ 

**  You'll  have  your  home,  mother, »  said 
Warwick  tenderly,  accepting  the  implied 
surrender.  *  You'll  have  your  friends  and 
relatives,  and  the  knowledge  that  your 
children  are  happy.  I'll  let  you  hear  from 
us  often,  and  no  doubt  you  can  see  Rena 
nbw  and  then.  But  you  must  let  her  go, 
mother — it  would  be  a  sin  against  her 
to  refuse.* 

«  She  may  go, »  replied  the  mother  bro- 
kenly. «  I'll  not  stand  in  her  way— -I've 
got  sins  enough  to  answer  for  already. » 

Warwick  watched  her  pityingly.  He 
had  stirred  her  feelings  to  unwonted 
depths,  and  his  sympathy  went  out  to 
her.  If  she  had  sinned,  she  had  been 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  it 
was  not  his  part  to  judge  her.  He  had 
yielded  to  a  sentimental  weakness  in  de- 


ciding upon  this  trip  to  Patesville.  A  mat^ 
ter  of  business  had  brought  him  within  a 
day's  journey  of  the  town,  and  an  overmas- 
tering impulse  had  compelled  him  to  seek 
the  mother  who  had  given  him  birth  and 
the  old  town  where  he  had  spent  the  ear- 
lier years  of  his  life.  No  one  would  have 
acknowledged  sooner  than  he  the  folly  of 
this  visit.  Men  who  have  elected  to  gov- 
ern their  lives  by  principles  of  abstract 
right  and  reason,  which  happen,  perhaps, 
to  be  at  variance  with  what  society  con- 
siders equally  right  and  reasonable, 
should,  for  fear  of  complications,  be  care- 
ful about  descending  from  the  lofty 
heights  of  logic  to  the  common  level  of 
impulse  and  affection.  Many  years  be- 
fore, Warwick,  when  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
had  shaken  the  dust  of  the  town  from  his 
feet,  and  with  it,  he  fondly  thought,  the 
blight  of  his  inheritance,  and  had  achieved 
elsewhere  a  worthy  career.  But  during 
all  these  years  of  absence  he  had  cherished 
a  tender  feeling  for  his  mother,  and  now 
again  found  himself  in  her  house,  amid  the 
familiar  surroundings  of  his  childhood. 
His  visit  had  brought  joy  to  his  mother's 
heart,  and  was  now  to  bring  its  shrouded 
companion,  sorrow.  His  mother  had 
lived  her  life,  for  good  or  ill.  A  wider 
door  was  open  to  his  sister  —  her  mother 
must  not  bar  the  entrance. 

^<She  may  go,»  the  mother  repeated 
sadly,  drying  her  tears.  <*  I'll  give  her  up 
for  her  good.'* 

^  The  table's  ready,  mother,*  said  Rena. 
coming  to  the  door. 

The  lunch  was  spread  in  the  kitchen,  a 
large  unplastered  room  at  the  rear,  with 
a  wide  fireplace  at  one  end.  Only  yester- 
day, it  seemed  to  Warwick,  he  had 
sprawled  upon  the  hearth,  turning  sweet 
potatoes  before  the  fire,  or  roasting 
groundpeas  in  the  ashes;  or,  more  often, 
reading,  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  pine- 
knot  or  lump  of  resin,  some  volume  from 
the  bookcase  in  the  hall.  From  Bulwer's 
novel,  he  had  read  the  story  of  Warwick, 
the  Kingmaker,  and  upon  leaving  home 
had  chosen  it  for  his  own.  He  was  a  new 
man,  but  he  had  the  blood  of  an  old  race, 
and  he  would  select  for  his  own  one  of  its 
worthy  names.  Overhead  loomed  the 
same  smoky  beams,  decorated  with  what 
might  have  been,  from  all  appearances, 
the  same  bunches  of  dried  herbs,  the 
same  strings  of  onions  and  red  peppers. 
Over  in  the  same  corner  stood  the  same 
spinning-wheel,  and  through  the  open  door 
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of  an  adjoining  room  he  saw  the  old  loom, 
where  in  childhood  he  had  more  than  once 
thrown  the  shuttle.  The  kitchen  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  stately  dining-room  of  the 
old  colonial  mansion  where  he  now  lived; 
but  it  was  homelike,  and  it  was  familiar. 
The  sight  of  it  moved  his  heart,  and  he 
felt  for  the  moment  a  sort  of  a  blind  anger 
against  the  fate  which  made  it  necessary 
that  he  should  visit  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, if  at  all,  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
But  he  realized,  after  a  moment,  that  the 
thought  was  pure  sentiment,  and  that  one 
who  had  gained  so  much  ought  not  to 
complain  if  he  must  give  up  a  little.  He 
who  would  climb  the  heights  of  life  must 
leave  even  the  pleasantest  valleys  behind. 

*  Rena,**  asked  her  mother,  ^^how'd  you 
like  to  go  an'  pay  yo'r  brother  John  a  visit? 
I  guess  I  might  spare  you  for  a  little 
while.** 

The  girl's  eyes  lighted  up.  She  would 
not  have  gone  if  her  mother  had  wished 
her  to  stay,  but  she  would  always  have 
regarded  this  as  the  lost  opportunity  of 
her  life. 

^  Are  you  sure  you  don't  care,  mamma?  • 
she  asked,  hoping  and  yet  doubting. 

*  Oh.  I'll  manage  to  git  along  somehow 
or  other.  You  can  go  an'  stay  till  you  git 
homesick,  an'  then  John'U  let  you  come 
back  home.** 

But  Mis'  Molly  believed  that  she  would 
never  come  back,  except,  like  her  brother, 
under  cover  of  the  night.  She  must  lose 
her  daughter  as  well  as  her  son,  and  this 
should  be  the  penance  for  her  sin.  That 
her  children  must  expiate  as  well  the  sins 
of  their  fathers,  who  had  sinned  so  lightly, 
after  the  manner  of  men,  neither  she  nor 
they  could  foresee,  since  they  could  not 
read  the  future. 

The  next  boat  by  which  Warwick  could 
take  his  sister  away  left  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  but  one.  He 
went  back  to  his  hotel  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  morrow  should  be  de- 
voted to  getting  Rena  ready  for  her  de- 
parture, and  that  Warwick  would  visit  the 
household  again  the  following  evening; 
for,  as  has  been  intimated,  there  were 
several  reasons  why  there  should  be  no 
open  relations  between  the  fine  gentle- 
man at  the  hotel  and  the  people  in  the 
house  behind  the  cedars,  who,  while  su- 
perior in  blood  and  breeding  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
lived,  were  yet  under  the  shadow  of  some 
cloud  which  clearly  shut  them  out  from 


the  better  society  of  the  town.  Almost 
any  resident  could  have  given  one  or  more 
of  those  reasons,  of  which  any  one  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  most  of  them ;  and 
to  some  of  them  Warwick's  mere  presence 
in  the  town  would  have  seemed  a  bold 
and  daring  thing. 

in 

On  the  morning  following  the  visit  to 
his  mother,  Warwick  visited  the  old 
judge's  office.  The  judge  was  not  in, 
but  the  door  stood  open,  and  Warwick 
entered  to  await  his  return.  There  had 
been  fewer  changes  in  the  office,  where 
he  had  spent  many,  many  hours,  than  in 
the  town  itself.  The  dust  was  a  little 
thicker,  the  papers  in  the  pigeon-holes  of 
the  walnut  desk  were  a  little  yellower,  the 
cobwebs  in  the  corners  a  little  more  ag- 
gressive. The  flies  droned  as  drowsily 
and  the  murmur  of  the  brook  below  was 
just  as  audible.  Warwick  stood  at  the 
rear  window  and  looked  out  over  a  fa- 
miliar view.  Directly  across  the  creek, 
on  the  low  ground  beyond,  might  be  seen 
the  dilapidated  stone  foundation  of  the 
house  where  once  had  lived  Flora  Mac- 
donald,  the  Jacobite  refugee,  the  most 
romantic  character  of  North  Carolina 
history.  Old  Judge  Straight  had  had  a 
tree  cut  away  from  the  creekside  opposite 
his  window,  so  that  this  historic  ruin 
might  be  visible  from  his  office;  for  the 
judge  could  trace  the  ties  of  blood  that 
connected  him  collaterally  with  this  fa- 
mous personage.  His  pamphlet  on  Flora 
Macdonald,  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion, was  highly  prized  by  those  of  his 
friends  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain a  copy.  To  the  left  of  the  window  a 
placid  mill-pond  spread  its  wide  expanse, 
and  to  the  right  the  creek  disappeared 
under  a  canopy  of  overhanging  trees. 

A  footstep  sounded  in  the  doorway,  and 
Warwick,  turning,  faced  the  old  judge. 
Time  had  left  greater  marks  upon  the 
lawyer  than  upon  his  office.  His  hair 
was  whiter,  his  stoop  more  pronounced; 
when  he  spoke  to  Warwick  his  voice  had 
some  of  the  shrillness  of  old  age ;  and  in 
his  hand,  upon  which  the  veins  stood  out 
prominently,  a  decided  tremor  was  per- 
ceptible. 

«Good  morning.  Judge  Straight,*^  said 
the  young  man,  removing  his  hat  with 
the  graceful  Southern  deference  of  the 
young  for  the  old. 
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*  Good  morning,  sir,>>  replied  the  judge 
with  equal  courtesy. 

**  You  don't  remember  me,  I  imagine,'* 
suggested  Warwick. 

«Your  face  seems  familiar, »  returned 
the  judge  cautiously,  ^*but  I  cannot  for 
the  moment  recall  your  name.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  refresh  my  memory.** 

«I  was  John  Walden,  sir,  when  you 
knew  me.** 

The  judge's  face  still  gave  no  answer- 
ing light  of  recognition. 

«Your  old  oflBlce-boy,*  continued  the 
younger  man. 

^  Ah.  indeed,  so  you  were !  *  rejoined 
the  judge  warmly,  extending  his  hand 
with  great  cordiality,  and  inspecting 
Warwick  more  closely  through  his  specta- 
cles. ^  Let  me  see  —  you  went  away  a 
few  years  before  the  war,  was  n't  it  ?  ** 

^*  Yes,  sir,  to  South  Carolina.** 

*Yes.  yes,  I  remember  now!  I  had 
been  thinking  it  was  to  the  North.  So 
many  things  have  happened  since  then, 
that  it  taxes  an  old  man's  memory  to 
keep  track  of  them  all.  Well,  well !  and 
how  have  you  been  getting  along  ?  ** 

Warwick  told  his  story  in  outline,  much 
as  he  had  given  it  to  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter, and  the  judge  seemed  very  much  in- 
terested. 

*  And  you  married  into  a  good  family  ?*^ 
he  asked. 

^Yes,  sir.** 

«  And  have  children  ?*> 

«One.** 

*  And  you  are  visiting  your  mother  ?* 

*  Not  exactly.  I  have  seen  her,  but  I 
am  stopping  at  a  hotel.** 

*  Hm  I    Are  you  staying  long  ?** 
*I  leave  to-morrow.** 

*  It's  well  enough.  I  would  n't  stay  too 
long.  The  people  of  a  small  town  are  in- 
quisitive about  strangers,  and  some  of 
them  have  long  memories.  I  remember 
we  went  over  the  law,  which  was  in  your 
favor;  but  custom  is  stronger  than  law  — 
in  these  matters  custom  is  law.  It  was  a 
great  pity  that  your  father  did  not  make 
a  will.  Well,  my  boy,  I  wish  you  con- 
tinued good  luck — I  imagined  you  would 
make  your  way.** 

Warwick  went  away,  and  the  old  judge 
sat  for  a  moment  absorbed  in  reflection. 
** Right  and  wrong,**  he  mused,  <<must  be 
eternal  verities,  but  our  standards  for 
measuring  them  vary  with  our  latitude 
and  our  epoch.  We  make  our  customs 
lightly;   once  made,  like  our  sins,  they 


grip  us  in  bands  of  steel ;  we  become  the 
creatures  of  our  own  creations.  By  one 
standard  my  old  office-boy  should  never 
have  been  born.  Yet  he  is  a  son  of  Adam, 
and  came  into  existence  in  the  way  or- 
dained by  God  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  In  equity  he  would  seem  to  be 
entitled  to  his  chance  in  life;  it  might 
have  been  wiser,  though,  for  him  to  seek 
it  farther  afield  than  South  Carolina.  It 
was  too  near  home,  even  though  the  laws 
were  with  him.** 

IV 

Neither  mother  nor  daughter  slept  a 
great  deal  during  the  night  of  Warwick's 
first  visit.  Mis'  Molly  anointed  her  sacri- 
fice with  tears  and  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
Rena's  emotions  were  more  conflicting; 
she  was  sorry  to  leave  her  mother,  but 
glad  to  go  with  her  brother.  The  mere 
journey  she  was  about  to  make  was  a 
great  event  for  the  two  women  to  con- 
template, to  say  nothing  of  the  golden 
vision  that  lay  beyond,  for  neither  of  them 
had  ever  been  out  of  the  town  or  its 
vicinity. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey.  Rena's  slender 
wardrobe  was  made  ready  and  packed  in 
a  large  valise.  Towards  sunset  Mis'  Molly 
took  off  her  apron,  put  on  her  slat-bonnet, 
—  she  was  ever  the  pink  of  neatness — 
picked  her  way  across  the  street,  which 
was  muddy  from  a  rain  during  the  day, 
traversed  the  footbridge  that  spanned  the 
ditch  in  front  of  the  cooper-shop,  and 
spoke  first  to  the  elder  of  the  two  men 
working  there. 

*  Good  evenin',  Peter.** 

<*Good  evenin',  ma'm,**  responded  the 
man,  briefly,  and  not  relaxing  at  all  the 
energy  with  which  he  was  trimming  a 
barrel-stave. 

Mis*  Molly  then  accosted  the  younger 
workman,  a  dark-brown  young  man,  small 
in  stature,  but  with  a  well-shaped  head, 
an  expressive  forehead,  and  features  indic- 
ative of  kindness,  intelligence,  humor,  and 
imagination.  « Frank,**  she  asked,  ^<can 
I  git  you  to  do  somethin'  fer  me  soon  in 
the  mo*nin'?** 

^  Yas'm,  I  reckon  so,*^  replied  the  young 
man,  resting  his  hatchet  on  the  chopping- 
block.     «  W'at  is  it.  Mis'  Molly?** 

«  My  daughter's  goin'  away  on  the  boat, 
an'  I  'lowed  you  would  n'  min'  totin'  her 
kyarpet-bag  down  tothe  w'arf,  onless  you'd 
ruther  haul  it  down  on  yo'  kyart.    It  ain't 
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very  heavy.     Of  co'se  I'll  pay  you  fer  yo* 
trouble. » 

«Thank'y'.  ma'm.»  he  replied.  He 
knew  that  she  would  not  pay  him,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  would  not  accept 
pay  for  such  a  service.  ^'Is  she  gwine 
fur?*^  he  asked,  with  a  sorrowful  look, 
which  he  could  not  entirely  disguise. 

*As  fur  as  Wilmin'ton  an'  beyon'. 
She'll  be  visitin'  her  brother  John,  who 
lives  in — another  State,  an'  wants  her  to 
come  an'  see  him.** 

^  Yas'm,  I'll  come.  I  won'  need  de 
kyart  —  I'll  tote  de  bag.  'Bout  w'at  time 
shill  I  come  over  ?  *^ 

*  Well,  'long  'bout  seven  o'clock  or  half 
pas'.  She's  goin'  on  the  ^Old  North 
State,*  an'  it  leaves  at  eight. » 

Frank  stood  looking  after  Mis'  Molly  as 
she  picked  her  way  back  across  the  street, 
until  he  was  recalled  to  his  duty  by  a 
sharp  word  from  his  father. 

^  'Ten  ter  yo'  wuk,  boy,  'ten  ter  yo'  wuk. 
You  er  wastin'  yo'  time — wastin'  yo' 
time!» 

Yes,  he  was  wasting  his  time.  The 
beautiful  young  girl  across  the  street  could 
never  be  anything  to  him.  But  he  had 
saved  her  life  once,  and  had  dreamed  that 
he  might  render  her  again  some  signal 
service  that  might  win  her  friendship, 
and  convince  her  of  his  humble  devotion. 
For  Frank  was  not  proud.  A  smile,  which  • 
Peter  would  have  regarded  as  condescend- 
ing to  a  free  man,  who,  since  the  war, 
was  as  good  as  anybody  else ;  a  kind  word, 
which  Peter  would  have  considered  offen- 
sively patronizing;  a  piece  of  Mis'  Molly's 
famous  potato-pone  from  Rena's  hands, — 
a  bone  to  a  dog,  Peter  called  it  once ;  — 
were  ample  rewards  for  the  thousand  and 
one  small  services  Frank  had  rendered 
the  two  women  who  lived  in  the  house 
behind  the  cedars. 

Frank  went  over  in  the  morning  a  little 
ahead  of  the  appointed  time,  and  waited 
on  the  back  piazza  until  his  services  were 
required. 

^  You  ain't  gwine  ter  be  gone  long,  is 
you,  Miss  Rena?^*  he  inquired,  when 
Rena  came  out  dressed  for  the  journey  in 
her  best  frock,  with  broad  white  collar 
and  cuffs. 

Rena  did  not  know.  She  had  been  ask- 
ing herself  the  same  question*  All  sorts 
of  vague  dreams  had  floated  through  her 
mind  during  the  last  few  hours,  as  to  what 
the  future  might  bring  forth.    *But  she 


detected  the  anxious  note  in  Frank's 
voice,  and  had  no  wish  to  give  this  faith- 
ful friend  of  the  family  unnecessary  pain. 

*  Oh,  no,  Frank,  I  reckon  not.  I'm  sup- 
posed to  be  just  going  on  a  short  visit. 
My  brother  has  lost  his  wife,  and  wishes 
me  to  come  and  stay  with  him  a  little 
while,  and  look  after  his  little  boy.* 

*I'm  feared  you'll  lack  it  better  dere. 
Miss  Rena,**  replied  Frank,  sorrowfully, 
dropping  his  mask  of  unconcern,  *an' 
den  you  won't  come  back,  an'  none  er  yo' 
frien's  won't  never  see  you  no  mo'.* 

*  You  don't  think,  Frank,*  asked  Rena 
severely,  *  that  I  would  leave  my  mother 
and  my  home  and  all  my  friends,  and 
never  come  back  again  ?  * 

*Why,  no  'ndeed,*  interposed  Mis' 
Molly,  wistfully,  as  she  hovered  around 
her  daughter,  giving  her  hair  or  her  gown 
a  touch  here  and  there;  *^ she'll  be  so 
homesick  in  a  month  that  she'll  be  willin' 
to  walk  home.* 

<*You  would  n'  never  hafter  do  dat. 
Miss  Rena,*  returned  Frank  with  a  dis- 
consolate smile.  <<Ef  you  ever  wanter 
come  home,  an'  can't  git  back  no  other 
way,  jes'  let  me  know,  an'  I'll  take  my 
mule  an'  my  kyart  an'  fetch  you  back,  ef 
it's  from  de  een'  er  de  worl'.* 

*^  Thank  you,  Frank,  I  believe  you 
would,*  said  the  girl  kindly.  *  You're  a 
true  friend,  Frank,  and  I'll  not  forget  you 
while  I'm  gone.* 

The  idea  of  her  beautiful  daughter  rid- 
ing home  from  the  end  of  the  world,  with 
Frank  in  a  cart,  behind  a  one-eyed  mule, 
struck  Mis'  Molly  as  the  height  of  the 
ridiculous  —  she  was  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment where  tears  or  laughter  would  have 
come  with  equal  ease  —  and  she  turned 
away  to  hide  her  merriment.  Her  daugh- 
ter was  going  to  live  in  a  fine  house  and 
marry  a  rich  man,  and  ride  in  her  car- 
riage. Of  course  a  negro  would  drive  the 
carriage,  but  that  was  different  from  rid- 
ing with  one  in  a  cart. 

When  it  was  time  to  go,  Mis'  Molly  and 
Rena  set  out  on  foot  for  the  river,  which 
was  only  a  short  distance  away.  Frank 
followed  with  the  valise.  There  was  no 
gathering  of  friends  to  see  Rena  off,  as 
might  have  been  the  case  under  different 
circumstances.  Her  departure  had  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  secret  flight ;  it 
was  as  important  that  her  destination 
should  not  be  known,  as  it  had  been  that 
her  brother  should  conceal  his  presence 
in  the  town. 
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Mis'  Molly  and  Rena  remained  on  the 
bank  until  the  steamer  announced,  with 
a  raucous  whistle,  its  readiness  to  depart. 
Warwick  was  seen  for  a  moment  on  the 
upper  deck,  from  which  he  greeted  them 
with  a  smile  and  a  slight  nod.  He  had 
bidden  his  mother  an  affectionate  fare- 
well the  evening  before.  Rena  gave  her 
hand  to  Frank. 

^  Good-bye.  Frank.  ^^  she  said  with  a  kind 
smile,  ^  I  hope  you  and  mammy  will  be 
good  friends  while  I'm  gone.® 

The  whistle  blew  a  second  warning 
blast,  and  the  deck-hands  prepared  to 
draw  in  the  gang-plank.  Rena  flew  into 
her  mother's  arms,  and  then,  breaking 
away,  hurried  on  board  and  retired  to  her 
stateroom,  from  which  she  did  not  emerge 
during  the  journey.  The  window-blinds 
were  closed,  darkening  the  room,  and  the 
stewardess  who  came  to  ask  if  she  should 
bring  her  some  dinner,  could  not  see  her 
face  distinctly,  but  perceived  enough  to 
make  her  surmise  that  the  young  lady 
had  been  weeping. 

^  Po'  chile,**  murmured  the  sympathetic 
colored  woman,  ^  I  reckon  some  er  her 
folks  is  dead,  er  her  sweetheart's  gone 
back  on  her,  er  e'se  she's  had  some  kin' 
er  bad  luck  er  'nuther.  W'ite  folks  has 
deir  troubles,  jes'  ez  well  ez  black  folks, 
an'  sometimes  feels  'em  mo',  'cause  dey 
ain't  ez  use'  ter  'em.'* 

Mis'  Molly  went  back  in  sadness  to  the 
lonely  house  behind  the  cedars,  hence- 
forth to  be  peopled  for  her  with  only  the 
memory  of  those  she  had  loved.  She  had 
paid  with  her  heart's  blood  another  instal- 
ment on  the  Shylock's  bond  exacted  by 
society  for  her  own  happiness  of  the  past 
and  her  children's  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  journey  down  the  sluggish  river  to 
the  seaboard  in  the  flat-bottom,  stem- 
wheel  steamer,  lasted  all  day  and  most  of 
the  nigfht.  During  the  first  half-day  the 
boat  grounded  now  and  then  upon  a  sand- 
bank, and  the  half-naked  negro  deck- 
hands toiled  with  ropes  and  poles  to  re- 
lease it.  Several  times  before  Rena  fell 
asleep  that  night  the  steamer  would  tie 
up  at  a  landing,  and  by  the  light  of  huge 
pine  torches  she  watched  the  boat-hands 
send  the  yellow  turpentine  barrels  down 
the  steep  bank  in  a  long  string,  or  pass 
cord-wood  on  board  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  excited  negroes,  their  white  teeth 
and  eyeballs  glistening  in  the  surround* 
ing  darkness  to  which  their  faces  formed 


no  relief;  the  white  officers  in  brown 
linen,  shouting,  swearing,  and  gesticulat- 
ing ;  the  yellow,  flickering  torchlight  over 
all,  made  up  a  scene  of  which  the  weird 
interest  would  have  appealed  to  a  more 
^/(jw/ traveller  than  this  girl  upon  her  first 
journey. 

During  the  day  Warwick  had  taken  his 
meals  in  the  dining-room,  with  the  cap- 
tain and  the  other  cabin  passengers.  It 
was  learned  that  he  was  a  South  Carolina 
lawyer,  and  not  a  carpetbagger.  Such 
credentials  were  unimpeachable,  and  the 
passengers  found  him  a  very  agreeable 
travelling  companion.  Apparently  sound 
on  the  subject  of  negroes,  Yankees,  and 
the  righteousness  of  the  lost  cause,  he 
yet  discussed  these  themes  in  a  lofty  and 
impersonal  manner  that  gave  his  words 
greater  weight  than  if  he  had  seemed 
warped  by  a  personal  grievance.  His  at- 
titude, in  fact,  piqued  the  curiosity  of  one 
or  two  of  the  passengers. 

^'Did  your  people  lose  any  niggers?* 
asked  one  of  them. 

^<My  father  owned  a  hundred, >*  he  re- 
plied grandly. 

Their  respect  for  his  views  was  dou- 
bled. It  is  easy  to  moralize  about  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  and  to  find  good  in 
the  evil  that  they  suffer;  —  only  a  true 
philosopher  could  speak  thus  lightly  of 
his  own  losses. 

When  the  steamer  tied  up  at  the  wharf 
at  Wilmington  in  the  early  morning,  the 
young  lawyer  and  a  veiled  lady  passenger 
drove  in  the  same  carriage  to  an  hotel. 
After  they  had  breakfasted  in  a  private 
room,  Warwick  explained  to  his  sister  the 
plan  he  had  formed  for  her  future. 
Henceforth  she  must  be  known  as  Miss 
Warwick,  dropping  the  old  name  with  the 
old  life.  He  would  place  her  for  a  year 
in  a  boarding-school  at  Charleston,  after 
which  she  would  take  her  place  as  the 
mistress  of  his  house.  Having  imparted 
this  information  he  took  his  sister  for  a 
drive  through  the  town.  There  for  the 
•  first  time  Rena  saw  great  ships,  which, 
her  brother  told  her,  sailed  across  the 
mighty  ocean  to  distant  lands,  whose  flags 
he  pointed  out  drooping  lazily  at  the 
mastheads.  The  business  portion  of  the 
town  had  ^  an  ancient  and  fish-like  smell,  >* 
and  most  of  the  trade  seemed  to  be  in 
cotton  and  naval  stores  and  products  of 
the  sea.  The  wharves  were  piled  high 
with  cotton-bales,  and  there  were  acres 
of  barrels  of  resin  and  pitch  and  tar  and 
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spirits  of  turpentine.  The  market,  a  long, 
low  wooden  structure  in  the  middle  of  the 
principal  street,  was  filled  with  a  mass  of 
people  of  all  shades,  from  blue-black  to 
Saxon  blonde,  gabbling  and  gesticulating 
over  piles  of  oysters  and  clams  and  freshly 
caught  fish  of  varied  hue.  By  ten  o'clock 
the  sun  was  beating  down  so  fiercely  that 
the  glitter  of  the  white,  sandy  streets  daz- 
zled and  pained  the  eyes  unaccustomed  to 
it,  and  Rena  was  glad  to  be  driven  back 
to  the  hotel.  The  travellers  left  together 
on  an  early  afternoon  train. 

Thus  for  the  time  being  was  severed  the 
last  tie  that  bound  Rena  to  her  narrow 
past,  and  for  some  time  to  come  the 
places  and  the  people  who  had  known  her 
once  were  to  know  her  no  more. 

Some  few  weeks  later,  Mis'  Molly  called 
upon  old  Judge  Straight  with  reference  to 
the  tax^s  on  her  property. 

^  Your  son  came  in  to  see  me  the  other 
day,>>  he  remarked.  *He  seems  to  have 
got  along.  >* 


*0h,  yes,  judge,  he's  done  fine,  John 
has;  an'  he's  took  his  sister  away  with 
him.» 

*Ah!*  exclaimed  the  judge.  Then 
after  a  pause  he  added,  ^  I  hope  she  may 
do  as  well.* 

«  Thank  you,  sir,»  she  said  with  a  curt- 
sey, as  she  rose  to  go.  « We've  always 
knowed  that  you  were  our  friend  and 
wished  us  well.*^ 

The  judge  looked  after  her  as  she 
walked  away.  Her  bearing  had  a  touch 
of  timidity,  a  touch  of  affectation,  and  yet 
a  certain  pathetic  dignity. 

^  It  is  a  pity,*  he  murmured  with  a  sigh, 
*that  men  cannot  select  their  mothers. 
My  young  friend  John  has  builded, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  very  well ;  but  he 
has  come  back  into  the  old  life  and 
carried  away  a  part  of  it,  and  I  fear  that 
this  addition  will  weaken  the  structure.® 


Charles  W.  Chesnutt. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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THE  ffites  of  Venice  have  long  been  so 
numerous  that  they  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  account  of  Venetian 
manners  and  customs ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  give  types  of  them.  Of 
the  carnival,  which  is  so  much  associated 
with  Venetian  life,  there  were  two  very 
distinct  parts  —  one  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  other  of  the  street.  The  former 
naturally  belonged  to  the  aristocracy 
more  than  to  the  people.  Masked  balls 
were  held  in  the  palaces,  magnificent 
banquets  were  gfiven  by  the  nobles,  sup- 
pers and  serenades  were  indulged  in,  and 
always  a  large  ball  was  given  in  the 
^  Hall  of  the  Grand  Council  >>  in  the  Ducal 
Palace.  Rich  women,  attended  by  hand- 
some cavaliers,  all  wearing  masks,  prom- 
enaded the  Piazza  San  Marco,  where 
stalls  were  erected.  Here,  they  laid  aside 
their  dignity,  and,  under  cover  of  their 
masks,  gave  themselves  up  to  mystifica- 
tion and  fun. 

But  the  carnival  of  the  street,  or  of  the 
people,  was  of  a  different  nature.  Many 
wore  the  little  three-cornered  hat  with 
the  lamp  attached,  and  the  Venetian 
cloak,  which  completely  enveloped  them, 
and  which  has  become  the  regular  livery 


for  carnival  fun  all  over  Europe.  During 
the  celebration  of  the  carnival  monks  and 
nuns  are  said  to  have  indulged  in  fetes, 
spectacles,  and  pageants,  unmolested  by 
the  people  and  undiscovered  by  them  too. 
for  the  law  required  that  no  one  should 
ever  attempt  to  remove  or  disturb  any 
one's  disguise. 

Although  much  appeared  to  be  done  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  confusion 
often  seemed  to  reign,  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought  was  spent  each  year 
in  planning  for  the  carnival,  trade  corpo- 
rations consulted  with  each  other  ^  and 
always  clubbed  together  to  give  to  the 
town  a  fine  spectacular  entertainment. 
Sometimes  there  was  an  allegorical  car. 
or  bucentoro,  gaily  decorated.  The 
illustrious  pantaleone,  or  pantaloon,  as  he 
is  more  familiarly  known  to  us,  harangued 
the  crowd  from  his  throne  which  was 
erected  between  the  two  columns.  His 
speech  over,  he  went  to  the  water's 
edge  attended  by  his  followers  and 
entered  the  fantastic  bucentoro.  Then 
all  proceeded  the  whole  length  of  the 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  Turkish  guards 
preceding  pantaleone.  The  painters  of 
the  arsenal  and  of  the  boats  came  next. 
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all  in  gay  costumes,  and,  of  course,  with 
a  band.  Generally  they  were  singing, 
too,  for  music  has  a  large  share  in  all 
Venetian  amusements.  Next  came  the 
fish-sellers  of  Chioggia,  who  carried 
elegant  baskets  filled  with  candy  fish, 
which  they  threw  onto  all  the  balconies 
as  they  passed.  After  these  came  the 
epigrams  of  the  year.  These  were  gigan- 
tic personages,  wearing  huge  masks,  and 
were  very  popular  with  the  people.  Of 
course  they  were  caricatures  of  somebody, 
or  something,  and  many  times  the  authori-  ' 
ties  had  to  interfere  in  order  to  keep  some 
foreign  minister  or  sovereign  from  being 
held  up  to  ridicule.  When  the  procession 
reached  the  Piazzetta,  pantaleone  mounted 
a  throne  and  again  addressed  the  crowd, 
after  which  they  returned  to  the  Piazza 
San  Marco,  where  a  circular  ball-room 
had  been  built,  and  here  they  danced, 
sang,  masqueraded,  and  had  all  kinds  of 
fun.  Every  day  had  its  special  amuse- 
ment, and  every  night  the  Piazza,  as  can 
easily  be  believed,  was  like  fairyland. 
The  annual  recurrence  of  the  carnival 
generally  attracted  about  fifty  thousand 
strangers  to  Venice  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  splen- 
did fdte  it  must  have  been ;  but  alas !  it  is 
no  more. 

On  Christmas  eve  a  fair  is  held,  at  which 
Venetian  storekeepers  seem  almost  to 
outdo  themselves  in  creating  a  great  deal 
out  of  nothing  and  in  making  compara- 
tively worthless  things  attractive.  At 
midnight  a  long  mass  is  solemnized  in 
the  churches,  which  all  the  people,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  devoutly  attend.  On 
Christmas  day  strange  gifts  are  exchanged 
—  of  mustard,  fish,  and  mandorlato.  The 
mustard  is  a  thick  conserve  of  fruits  sim- 
ply flavored  with  mustard,  and  the  man- 
dorlato is  candy  made  of  honey  and 
flavored  with  almonds.  Christmas  day  is 
celebrated  mostly  in  the  homes,  so  that 
the  streets  are  quite  deserted  and  wholly 
lacking  in  the  festal  appearance  which 
characterizes  them  on  other  holidays. 

New  Year's  day  belongs  to  the  beggars. 
To  an  American  it  would  seem  that  every 
day  were  New  Year's  to  Venetian  beggars, 
as  they  follow  one  through  the  narrow 
streets  and  to  the  gondola  persistently 
crying  Cinqua  cinqua  ! 

There  was  a!  time  when  they  were  less 
loathsome  and  far  more  interesting.  Then 
they  were  called  ^i.a«//.  or  ceretanU  and  were 
subdivided  into  more  than  forty  classes. 


each  of  which  had  its  special  plan  of  cam- 
paign. I  will  mention  a  few  of  these :  The 
affratu  dressed  in  the  garb  of  monks, 
collected  alms  and  sometimes  even  said 
mass,  pretending  each  time  that  they  were 
saying  it  for  the  first  time.  The  morghi- 
geri  walked  behind  a  donkey  carrying  a 
bell  and  a  lamp,  with  beads  in  their  hands, 
and  asked  all  whom  they  met  how  they 
could  ever  pay  for  the  bell  if  no  one  gave 
them  any  money?  The  felsi  pretended 
that  they  had  the  gift  of  second  sight,  and 
often  announced  that  certain  houses  con- 
tained hidden  treasures  which  they  alone, 
for  a  consideration  and  by  fastings,  were 
able  to  secure.  The  allacri,  or  ^  weepers,  * 
earned  their  money  by  a  cheerful  willing- 
ness to  weep  whenever  occasion  demanded 
an  expression  of  grief.  It  seems  strange 
to  us  that  the  beggars  were  able  to  impose 
on  any  one,  for  it  was  a  generally  under- 
stood matter  that  they  were  regularly 
organized  bands. 

On  New  Year's  eve  and  morning,  to 
return  to  that  anniversary,  bands  of  gon- 
doliers go  about.  The  parties  stop  under 
hotel  and  palace  windows,  and  shout 
<^  vivas  »  so  lon^,  loudly,  and  persistently 
that  finally  pennies  are  thrown  to  them, 
for  that  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  can 
be  driven  off. 

Every  holiday  has  its  appropriate  viand, 
which  can  be  bought  at  no  other  time. 
The  only  thing  which  is  common  to  all  is 
a  sort  of  cruller,  fried  in  oil.  There  are 
stalls  all  over  the  squares  where  these 
crullers  are  cooked,  and  in  some  strange, 
mysterious  way  there  seems  to  be  con- 
nection between  the  crullers  and  a  proper 
religious  sentiment.  In  the  Venetian 
mind  they  are  never  separated. 

Before  leaving  the  fascinating  subject 
of  ffites  and  holidays,  a  word  may  be  said 
of  two  events  which  occurred  last  spring 
in  Venice,  and  which  show  that  the 
Venetians  retain  their  love  for  the  pic- 
turesque and  spectacular.  On  the  even- 
ing of  my  arrival  there  was  a  ^grande 
serenade*  —  the  grandest,  it  is  said,  that 
Venice  has  ever  had.  Taking  a  gondola 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  we  found  near  the 
Rialto  a  great  concourse  of  waiting  boats, 
among  which  was  every  gondola  in  Ven- 
ice. Presently  there  appeared  a  barge, 
in  the  form  of  a  peacock ;  it  was  built  of 
wood  and  hung  all  over  it  were  little  glass 
lamps  of  various  colors,  appropriate,  of 
course,  to  the  rich  coloring  of  a  peacock. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  outspread  tail  of 
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this  peacock  reached  to  the  third  story 
windows  of  the  palaces  bordering  on 
the  Canal,  one  can  appreciate  what  a 
beautiful  sight  it  was.  On  the  barge 
were  one  hundred  Italian  opera  singers. 
For  a  short  time  the  peacock  was  towed 
slowly  down  the  Canal,  followed  by  hun- 
dreds of  gondolas.  Then  a  pause  would 
be  made,  a  hush  would  fall  over  the  crowd 
of  spectators  and  the  rich  tones  of  the 
opera  singers  rang  out  over  the  waters. 
After  perhaps  half  an  hour  the  music 
would  cease,  and  the  barge  would  move 
forward  for  a  short  distance.  Then  it 
would  again  pause  and  the  singing  would 
recommence.  In  this  manner  was  sung 
the  whole  of  ^  Cavalleria  Rusticana.*^ 

On  another  night  there  was  an  elabo- 
rate illumination  of  all  the  buildings  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  in  honor  of  a  visit 
from  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Italy.  It 
was  a  superb  night,  myriads  of  stars  stud- 
ded the  arching  sky,  and  the  air  was  soft 
and  cool.  Suddenly  a  red  light  flashed 
from  the  top  of  the  Campanile  and  imme- 
diately, in  all  the  domes,  and  in  all  the 
windows,  on  the  roofs  and  balconies 
along  the  Canal  and  Piazza  red  Are  was 
burned.  Venice  looked  like  a  beautiful 
dream-city.  The  buildings  seemed  to 
hang  in  the  air.  The  magnificent  church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  let  down  from  heaven  —  so  weird 
and  wonderful  was  the  effect  upon  it  of 
the  lights,  and  the  Ducal  palace  made 
one  think  more  of  a  celestial  palace  than 
of  anything  belonging  to  this  world. 
Slowly  the  fires  died  out.  Soon  the  dream- 
city  had  faded  away.  The  crowds  waited 
breathlessly,  and  then  a  green  light 
flashed  from  the  Campanile.  At  this  sig- 
nal green  fire  was  burned  everywhere. 
The  effect  of  this  was  colder  but  even 
more  weird  than  the  red. 

The  most  characteristic  features  of  life 
in  the  Venice  of  long  ago  and  in  that  of 
to-day  are  necessarily  those  of  the  gon- 
dola and  the  gondolier.  In  pleasant 
weather  the  gondolas  are  open,  their 
seats  have  on  them  black  cushions,  and 
the  gondolas  themselves  are  always 
painted  black,  in  obedience  to  a  law  laid 
down  centuries  ago.  Their  shining  steel 
prows  add  greatly  to  their  picturesque- 
ness.  In  rainy  weather  the  hood,  or  felze, 
as  it  is  called,  shelters  the  passenger  from 
the  storm  and  increases  the  quaint  ap- 


pearance of  the  strange  craft.  The  gon- 
doliers, so  skilled  in  the  use  of  oars,  are, 
in  the  main,  a  fine-looking  lot  of  men. 
As  every  one  knows,  most  of  the  gondolas 
are  propelled  by  one  man  standing  near 
the  stern.  He  uses  a  long  oar  as  a  paddle, 
and  that  always  on  one  side.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do;  but  the  gondoliers 
are  so  skilful  that,  as  one  lies  back  on  the 
luxurious  cushions,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what 
makes  the  gondola  go  —  but  go  it  certainly 
does,  always  unerringly,  and  sometimes 
so  swiftly  that  the  sensation  is  that  of 
flying. 

What  wonder,  with  the  cloak  and  mask, 
and  the  gondola  with  its  windowed,  cur- 
tained, blinded/irfo^,  that  Venice  was,  for 
ages,  the  city  of  mystery  and  romance? 
Even  now,  though  much  of  her  mystery 
has  passed  away,  she  reigns  supreme  as 
the  most  romantic  city  in  the  world.  And 
what  a  fascinating  city  she  is !  When  en- 
tering Venice  one  feels  as  though  one  had 
entered  the  fairyland  of  the  dreams  of 
childhood.  It  is  all  so  different  from  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  The  palaces 
are  but  faded  relics  of  past  splendor,  but 
they  are  there  nevertheless.  Some  one 
has  said  of  Venice :  ^  There  are  no  modern 
buildings  to  speak  of,  and  none  that  are 
pretentious.  The  style  of  life  is  simple 
and  this  despite  the  crowd  of  foreigners 
that  throng  the  city  at  all  times.*  This 
gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  Venice  to-day.  As  has  already  been 
said,  there  are  many  idlers  in  the  city; 
but  as  these  are  apt  to  gather  in  pictur- 
esque groups  in  the  squares  or  on  the 
quays  they  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  scene. 

The  subject  of  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  Venetians  is  so  fascinating  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  how  to  leave  it.  One 
regrets  to  have  to  turn  one's  back  on  so 
scenic  a  city  and  so  dramatic  a  people; 
but  the  curtain  must  fall.  We  must  leave 
the  ^  Bride  of  the  Adriatic,*^  with  the  fair, 
blue  sky  bending  over  her,  the  soft  South- 
em  breezes  rippling  the  waters  of  the 
canals,  and  the  picturesque  gondolas  dart- 
ing swiftly  hither  and  thither,  floating 
idly,  or,  tied  to  a  post,  bobbing  about  on 
the  crest  of  the  waves,  as  they  have  done 
for  so  many  hundred  years.  On  all  this 
we  must  drop  the  curtain. 

LiLLiE  p.  Robinson. 

ROCHBSTBK,  N.  Y. 
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AS  IT  is  generally  conceded  that 
Americans  are  the  greatest  travel- 
lers in  the  world  so  it  has  been  as- 
serted also  that  the  people  of  no  other 
nation  take  such  delight  in  pilgrimages  to 
localities  historic  through  association  with 
some  great  per- 
sonality. It  is 
natural  there- 
fore that  the 
homes  and  last 
resting-places 
of  many  of  our 
Presidents  as 
well  as  of  in- 
numerable he- 
roes of  war  and 
peace,  should 
have  been  made 
shrines  which 
serve  as  meccas 
for  thousands  of 
patriotic  citi- 
zens. The  char- 
acteristic likely 
first  to  impress 
the  visitor  from 
a  foreign  shore 
is  that  so  few 
of  these  shrines 
are  endeared 

through  remembrance  of  some  name  fa- 
mous in  literature. 

Whether  it  be  due  to  the  comparative 
youth  of  the  nation  or  to  some  other 
cause,  certain  it  is  that  the  United  States 
is  not  nearly  so  rich  as  some  countries 
beyond  the  Atlantic  in  nooks  to  which 
clings  the  atmosphere  wherein  master- 
pieces of  literature  were  conceived  and 
had  their  growth.  The  number  of  these 
<<  show-places  *  of  the  best  kind  is  how- 
ever gradually  growing,  and  perhaps  it  is 
well  that  the  nation  has  been  deprived  of 
them  sufficiently  long  to  bring  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  void,  for  it  has  rhanifestly  in- 
creased the  appreciation  for  the  few 
treasures  of  this  sort  we  have. 

The  great  majority  of  these  haunts 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
browsed  in  the  field  of  American  litera- 
ture are  located  in  New  England.  Un- 
questionably deserving  of  first  place,  as 
the  home  of  the  best  loved  of  American 
poets,  is  the  house  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
occupied   for  many  years  by  Henry  W. 


Longfellow.  This  stately  habitation,  a 
magnificent  example  of  colonial  architec- 
ture, was  built  long  before  the  Revolution ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  considering  its 
ultimate  usage,  it  was  erected  by  Colonel 
John  Vassall.  who  was  known  during  the 
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conflict  for  the  liberty  of  the  colonies  as 
one  of  the  fiercest  of  Tories. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  it  was 
purchased  by  the  provincial  government 
as  the  headquarters  of  General  Greorge 
Washington;  and  the  commander  of  the 
Continental  forces  occupied  it  for  a 
twelvemonth  thereafter.  Right  comfort- 
able he  fared,  too,  for  the  townspeople, 
with  natural  pride,  had  each  contributed 
some  prized  piece  of  furniture  that  it  might 
be  appropriately  furnished.  The  room  at 
t^e  right  of  the  door  upon  entering  Wash- 
ington made  use  of  as  a  study,  and  in  this 
apartment  or  his  bedroom,  which  was  sit- 
uated immediately  above,  the  greatest 
American  spent  much  of  his  time.  With 
such  facilities,  too,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
wrote  a  great  many  letters  during  his 
stay  in  Cambridge. 

The  next  turn  of  fortune  transformed 
the  mansion  into  a  house  of  revelry,  for  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Tracy,  a 
spendthrift  who  indulged  his  fondness  for 
social  gaiety,  even  to  the  extent  of  provid- 
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ing  his  servants  with  the  most  expensive 
wines.  Much  of  his  wealth  was  derived 
from  the  prizes  captured  by  a  fleet  of  pri- 
vateers which  he  maintained,  and  his 
generosity  was  as  lavish  as  the  daring  of 
his  highwaymen  of  the  seas.  But  the 
elaborate  dinners  and  the  splendid  enter- 
tainments ceased  suddenly,  for  the  free- 
booters of  the  main  came  to  grief  and  no 


Whittier'8  Study,  Oak  Knoll 

longer  enriched  the  owner  with  captures 
of  old  wines  and  valuable  merchandise. 

After  the  failure  of  Tracy,  the  house 
passed  into  the  possession  of  several 
owners  in  rapid  succession,  and  was  finally 
secured  by  Andrew  Craigie,  the  apothe- 
cary-general of  the  Continental  army. 
Craigie  followed  in  the  steps  of  Tracy,  so 
far  as  pecuniary  misfortunes  were  con- 
^  jrned.  but  this  was  indirectly  responsible 
for  Longfellow  's  final  choice  of  the  place 
as  his  home.  Mrs.  Craigie  came  to  the 
rescue  of  her  husband  and  took  to  room 
with  them  a  number  of  students  of  Har- 


vard College.  It  was  not  unnatural, 
therefore,  that  when  Longfellow  came  to 
the  institution  as  an  instructor  he  sought 
accommodations  at  ^  the  Craigie  House,* 
as  it  was  called.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  the  landlady  demurred,  but  was 
finally  induced  to  accept  the  new  lodger 
and  assigned  him  to  the  bedroom  for- 
merly occupied  by  Washington.  It  was 
in  this  room  that  Long- 
fellow wrote  ^^ Hyperion." 

The  kindliest  of  poets 
seems  to  have  been  quite  in 
love  with  the  house  from 
the  moment  he  became  a 
dweller  therein,  and  when 
an  opportunity  presented 
itself  whereby  he  might  se- 
cure the  mansion  •  for  his 
own  he  lost  no  time  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it.  Almost 
his  first  work  was  the  trans- 
formation of  the  long  room 
in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  ground  floor  into  a 
library.  His  favorite  seat 
was  before  a  little  table 
facing  a  broad  window 
which  opens  on  the  garden. 
The  old  hoase  is  full  of 
interest  for  the  visitor  of 
the  present  day.  There  is 
a  huge  knocker,  on  which 
he  may  sound  the  signal 
which  will  gain  him  admis- 
sion, and  in  all  probability 
he  will  be  ushered  into  the 
old-fashioned  drawing-room 
with  its  exquisitely  carved 
woodwork.  At  the  turn  of 
the  staircase  there  is  to  be 
seen  the  *^old  clock  on  the 
stairs  ^  and  the  wide  veranda 
remains  just  as  when  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  poet's  daily 
promenade.  The  study  is  filled  with  re- 
minders of  Longfellow.  Here  are  his  pen 
and  his  inkstand,  which  had  once  belonged 
to  Coleridge,  the  armchair  carved  from  the 
spreading  chestnut  tree  and  presented  to 
him  by  the  children  of  the  village,  as  well 
as  the  well-known  pitcher  of  his  *  Drink- 
ing Song"  and  a  host  of  other  mementoes. 
Second  in  interest  only  to  the  house  of 
Longfellow  is  the  house  of  Lowell,  where 
the  poet  spent  his  declining  years.  Re- 
tired in  stately  seclusion  behind  its  pro- 
tecting trees  it  refiects  the  idealism,  the 
sanity,  and  the  sacjness  of  his  life's  close. 
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One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  that  most  son  lived,  worked,  and  died.  It  is  a  rather 
historic  little  town  in  America,  Concord,  unpretentious  habitation,  plainly  indicat- 
is  the  house  in  which  Ralph  Waldo  Emer-      in^  its  colonial  origin  and  shielded  from 
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the  sun's  rays  in  summer  by  a  number  of 
trees  with  thickly  grown  branches.  The 
century  was  just  about  a  third  gone  when 
the  author  bought  the  house,  which  had 
been  built  only  half  a  dozen  years  before. 
Emerson's  study  and  library,  opening  off 
the  hall  on  the  right,  is  a  plain  room,  no 
more  pretentious  in  furnishings  than  the 
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house  itself.  To  all  appearance  it  is  in 
very  truth  a  workshop,  but  one  wherein 
the  discriminating  taste  of  the  owner  is 
attested  by  the  busts  and  portraits  and 
carefully  arranged  books,  all  of  which  re- 
main just  as  Emerson  left  them  when  he 
died  in  1882. 

The  parlor  adjoining  the  study  is  of  in- 
terest, for  here  were  held  the  gatherings 
of  those  literary  lights  which  Emerson 
banded  together  in  the  Monday  Night 
Club.  Hawthorne.  Thoreau,  the  Alcotts, 
Channing,  and  a  number  of  others  were 
members  of  the  coterie  which  was  finally 
broken  up  because  the  members  per- 
sisted in  taking  themselves  altogether  too 
seriously.  The  Emerson  house  was  once 
partly  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt 
so  as  to  resemble  very  closely  the  original 
structure. 

At  Haverhill  is  to  be  found  the  birth- 
place of  John  G.  Whittier,  the  Quaker 
poet.  It  is  a  typical  New  England  home- 
stead of  the  olden  time,  having  been  built 
in  1680,  and  the  house  and  its  surround- 


ings have  been  for  years  a  favorite  resort 
V  for  artists.     Ever  attractive  to  many  per- 
sons will   be   <*The    Orchard   House**  at 
Concord,  which  was  the  home  of  A.  Bron- 
son  Alcott.     Here  «  Little  Men  »  and  «  Lit- 
tle Women.*  as  well  as  many  others  of 
Miss  Alcott's  famous  stories,  were  written. 
Admirers  of  Hawthorne  and  his  work 
may  visit  many 
places    which 
will  be  endeared 
to  them  for  their 
associations. 
First  of  all  there 
is  the  old  house 
in     Salem     in 
which  the  au- 
thor   of    «  The 
Scarlet  Letter  *^ 
was  born  in  1804. 
The    old   house 
was  built  more 
than    two    cen- 
turies  ago   and 
it  presents  a 
most  interesting 
appearance.  Not 
far  away  is  the 
structure  which 
is  believed  to  be 
the  scene  of  his 
famous  story. 
«The  House  of 
the    Seven    Ga- 
bles."    In  Salem  also  is  the  Miles  Ward 
house,  a  fine  old  mansion,  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  which  was  ever 
a  favorite  resort  of  Hawthorne.     He  de- 
lighted to  steal  away  to  a  summer-house 
in  the  garden,  and  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  some   of  his  romances  were 
composed  here. 

Most  interesting  of  all  however  to  the 
admirers  of  the  great  author  is  the  *  Way- 
side,** situated  half  a  mile  from  Concord 
on  the  Lexington  pike  and  famous  as  the 
home  of  Hawthorne.  The  place  had  been 
known  as  the  ^  Hillside  **  up  to  the  time 
he  purchased  it  from  Bronson  Alcott ;  but 
he  changed  the  name  because  he  desig- 
nated himself  a  waiter,  by  the  wayside  of 
life,  for  public  recognition.  The  house 
itself  is  a  huge  rambling  structure,  to 
which  so  many  additions  and  alterations 
have  been  made  that  it  has  long  since 
lost  all  semblance  of  its  original  design. 
In  this  quaint  house  Hawthorne  wrote  his 
**  Tangle  wood  Tales**  before  going  to 
Europe,  and  here  after  his  return  he  pro- 
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duced  the  English  sketches  which  con- 
stituted the  volume  called  ^*Our  Old 
Home.*> 

Most  of  the  alterations  made  in  the 
house  from  time  to  time  were  of  Haw- 
thorne's own  planning.  After  his  return 
from  Italy  he  built  a  small  square  struc- 
ture above  the  main  building  which  he 
called  ^*  the  tower,  *>  in  half-playful  remi- 


niscence of  the  tower  in  the  villa  of  Mont& 
Beni.  near  Florence.  The  top  room  of 
this  tower  he  used  as  his  study  and  here 
he  wrote  the  ^  Marble  Faun  *>  and  his  later 
works. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  tower  study^ 
to  Hawthorne  was,  that  here  he  could  sit 
and  write  secure  from  interruption.  Ta 
absolutely  insure  the  seclusion  which  h& 
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desired  he  caused  the  only  entrance  to  be 
closed  by  a  trapdoor  over  which  he  could 
sit.  Often  he  would  work  thus  for  full 
half  a  day.  The  room  was  plainly  fur- 
nished, a  few  pictures  constituting  almost 
the  sole  ornamentation.  The  desk  at 
which  the  author  did  his  work  was  a  com- 
bination of  a  sloping  lid  and  a  chest  of 
drawers,  and  there  was  also  a  plain  board 
braced  by  a  bracket  so  that  Hawthorne 
might  stand  up  and  write  when  weary  of 
the  sitting  posture.  Visitors  may  see  the 
author's  inkstand,  a  fine  Italian  bronze, 
representing  a  boy  struggling  with  a 
swan.     The  <*  Wayside  >>  is  at  present  the 


home  of  Margaret  Sidney,  author  of  •  Five 
Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew  •  and 
other  books. 

There  is  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  a  realization  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  these  old  literary  haunts  has 
come  to  the  public  before  time  and  neg- 
lect have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  ^ny 
serious  mischief  with  the  historic  struc- 
tures, and  thus  they  are  likely  to  be  pre- 
served as  rare  souvenirs  for  several  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Washington,  D.  C.  WaLDON  FawCETT. 


For  the  photog^raphs  that  illustrate  this  article  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Halliday,  of  Boston. 
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A  YEAR  ago  a  small  book  of  Sill's  verse 
—  <<Hermione,  and  Other  Poems** 
— appeared,  containing  the  best 
(though  not  all)  of  the  poetical  output  of 
his  later  years.  It  served  to  call  renewed 
attention  to  a  neglected  singer,  who  de- 
serves a  wider  hearing.  Now  another 
volume  —  ^  The  Prose  of  Edward  Rowland 
Sill**  —  has  been  published,  which  will 
arouse  fresh  interest  in  the  man  and  his 
writings.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  his 
reputation  is  steadily  growing,  for  it  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  American  literature 
to  let  his  work  sink  into  oblivion. 

However  it  may  have  been  with  the 
liarpers  of  the  olden  times,  the  life  of  con- 
temporary minstrels  is  exceedingly  com- 
monplace. The  chief  events  in  Professor 
Sill's  career  are  quickly  told.  He  was 
born  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  April  29, 
1841.  He  passed  four  years  at  Yale  (1857- 
61),  where  he  was  class  poet  at  the  time  of 
bis  graduation.  Being  troubled  with  ill- 
health  he  took  a  long  sea-voyage  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1 862.  For  several  years  he  clerked 
in  a  post-office  and  in  a  bank,  his  leisure 
hours  being  occupied  with  books  and 
music.  Dissatisfied  with  this  sort  of  life, 
he  returned  to  the  east,  and  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Harvard  for  a  while  (1867). 

All  thought  of  preaching  was  soon 
abandoned.  Though  he  had  an  intensely 
religious  nature,  his  creed  was  not  mod- 
elled after  the  ordinary  conventional  pat- 
tern. As  one  of  Professor  Sill's  students 
remarks.'  *<  His  creed  was  that  the  most 
valuable*  thing  in  the  world  is  human 
character.**     His  position   was   not  such 


as  to  disqualify  him  for  the  ministry; 
at  least  it  would  not  in  these  more  liberal 
times.  He  seems  to  have  held  that  the 
truth  is  broader  than  the  orthodox 
formula.  His  was  the  reverent  spirit, 
joined  with  the  rationalistic  bias.  This 
is  partly  accounted  for  by  his  Welsh - 
English  ancestry.  His  father  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  from  him  Sill  inherited  much 
of  the  scientific  temper.  His  grandfather 
on  his  mother's  side  was  a  clergyman. 
<*It  is  nox  sentimentalism  with  me,*  be 
wrote  in  1867  to  a  friend,  *  it  is  simply  a 
solemn  conviction  that  a  man  must  speak 
the  truth,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  he  knows  it 
—  truth  to  him.  I  may  be  in  error  —  but 
what  I  believe  is  my  sacred  truth,  and 
must  not  be  diluted.  .  .  .  When  I  get 
money  enough  to  live  on  I  mean  to  preach 
religion  as  I  believe  in  it.  Emerson 
could  not  preach,  and  now  I  understand 
why.**  Some  idea  of  his  views  may  be 
got  from  these  stanzas  in  « The  Fool's 
Prayer  **  (and  other  utterances)  which  show 
a  devout  disposition  and  intellectual  hon- 
esty all  too  rare : 


"  No  pity,  I^rd.  could  chang^e  the  heart 
From  red  with  wrong  to  white  as  wool ; 
The  rod  must  heal  the  sin:  but  Lord. 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! 


« 'Tis  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 
of  truth  and  right ;  O  Lord,  we  stay  ; 
'Tis  by  our  follies  )that  so  long 
We  hold  the  earth  from  heaven  away. 

«  These  clumsy  feet,  still  in  the  mire, 
Go  crushing  blossoms  without  end : 
These  hard,  well-meaning  hands  we  thrust 
Among  the  heart-strings  of  a  friend. 
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■  The  ill-timed  truth  wc  might  have  kept,— 
Who  knows  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stung? 
The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say,— 
Who  knows  how  grandly  it  had  rung? 

*  Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask, 
The  chastening  stripes  must  cleanse  them  all ; 
But  for  our  blunders, — oh.  in  shame 
Before  the  eyes  of  heaven  we  fall." 

In  February.  1867,  Sill  was  married  to 
his  cousin,  Elizabeth  N.  Sill.  After  leav- 
ing Cambridge  he  was  in  New  York 
teaching,  editing  a  paper,  and  trans- 
lating a  German  romance.  Later 
he  was  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio  ( 1 869-70).  Re- 
turning to  California,  he  served  as 
principal  of  the  Oakland  High  School 
(1871-74).  then  was  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  University  of 
California  (1874-82).  He  took  a  trip 
to  Europe  in  188 1.  His  health  being 
frail,  he  gave  up  the  exacting  labor 
of  his  profession  in  1882  and  settled 
down  to  literary  work  in  Cuyahoga 
Falls;  he  died  February  27,  1887, 
aged  forty-five. 

At  the  Sill  memorial  meeting  held 
in  Oakland,  April  14,  1887,  many  of 
his  old  friends  and  pupils  paid  lov- 
ing tribute  to  his  high  worth  as  an 
educator  and  writer.  The  addresses 
and  letters  read  on  this  interesting 
occasion  were  afterwards  printed 
in  a  tasteful  volume,  containing  also 
extracts  from  his  correspondence. 
Here  was  a  man  of  royal  soul.  To 
know  Professor  Sill  was  to  come  into 
contact  with  a  cultured  intellect  and 
a  charming  personality.  He  was  a 
lovable  companion  and  an  inspiring 
teacher.  The  union  of  such  rich  gifts  and 
admirable  traits  is  rare.  His  was  a  life 
eminently  useful  and  fruitful. 

As  a  letter- writer  Sill's  rank  is  very 
high.  In  wealth  of  thought  and  felicity 
of  expression,  his  letters  are  almost  equal 
to  those  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.  In  writ- 
ing to  his  friends  and  students  he  poured 
forth  lavishly  the  treasures  of  his  heart 
and  head.  His  letters  are  almost  as 
precious  as  his  poems.  They  are  nug- 
gets of  gold  in  the  rough.  They  contain 
his  thoughts  and  fancies  on  a  large  range 
of  subjects — literary,  religious,  and  edu- 
cational. Some  of  these  ideas  were  after- 
ward elaborated  and  dressed  in  smoothly- 
flowing  verse.  Some  passages  are  quoted, 
without  comment,  from  the  memorial  vol- 
ume published  soon  after  his  death. 


Sacramento,  April,  1862. 

We  landed  in  San  Francisco  last  week,  Tuesday. 
March  25  .  .  .  The  life  at  sea  just  suited  me— giving  me  a 
sound  digestion,  a  dellciously  pure  atmosphere  .  .  . 
to  see  the  stars  through,  and  that  utter  seclusion  which 
has  always  been  my  longing.— secure,  too,  from  any 
haunting  restlessness  to  be  doing  something— that 
relentless  feeling,  you  know,  which  is  always  jogging 
your  elbow  whenever  you  get  fixed  comfortably  in  a  .self- 
ish. Idle  seclusion,  whispering.  «Get  up  and  go  to 
work!  fellow-men — fellow-men — go  to  work — goto  work !» 
But  out  there  I  could  n't  do  anything  ....  The  Atlantic 
was  pretty  rough  a  good  part  of  the  time,  but  the 
Pacific  was  glorious.     A  perfect   place  to   eat   Lotus. 
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De  Quincey  would  have  gone  down  there  to  take  his 
opium  if  he  had  known  of  it. 


July,  1862. 

As  for  me,  I  have  come  to  it  finally,  like  all  the  rest 
of  'em  —  I  am  to  study  law.  And  what  a  lawyer  I  shall 
make  I  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the  first,  though,  who 
ever  determined  on  that  profession  for  the  benefit  it 
would  be  to  himself  spiritually.  Yet  that's'my  crotchet. 
We  are  (some  people  don't  seem  to  be  — but  you  and  I 
and  a  few  of  us  certainly  are)  planted  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  snarl  and  tangle  of  interrogation  points. 
We  want  to  find  — we  must  find  — some  fixed  truth. 
....  As  Kingsley  puts  it,  we  are  set  down  before 
that  greatest  world-problem  — *  Given  self,  to  find  God.» 
So,  considering  that  for  such  ta.sks  the  mind  needs  every 
preparation,  .skill,  and  practice  in  drawing  close  distinc- 
tions, subtleness  in  detecting  sophistry,  strength,  and 
patience  to  work  at  a  train  of  thought  continuously  long 
enough  to  follow  its  consequences  clear  out,  and  some 
systematized  memory  (if  for  nothing  but  holding  and 
duly  furnishing  your  own  thoughts  when  needed )  —  I 
say.  seeing  no  better  —  or  rather,  no  other —  way  to  gain 
these  but  by  entering  the  law,  thitherwards  I  have  set 
my  face. 
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July,  1864. 
What  I  long  after  is  a  little  leisure,  either  daily,  week- 
ly, or  at  least  tri-yearly.  Do  you  get  any,  and  what  do 
you  do  with  it  ?  How  the  world  steals  from  us  all  that 
Is  valuable  —  our  own  time.  It  docs  seem  abnormal  that 
a  human  being,  for  the  poor  privilege  of  living  at  all, 
should  be  obliged  to  give  up  all  that  makes  (or  might 
make  —  yes,  does  make  for  thousands  —  I  take  back  the 
foolish  growl)  life  worth  maintaining. 


November,  1865. 
You  don't  any  longer  need  to  tell  me  to  enlarge  my 
heart  towards  people.  .  .  .  Don't  you  know  that  I  am 
superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School,  and  love  the  small 
Iieople  so  that  I  could  almost  find  it  in  me  to  stay  here, 
and  rot  to  death,  to  lead  them  a  few  steps  higher  than 
they  can  go  by  themselves.  ...  I  ache  with  hunger  to 
see  the  faces  of  my  beloveds,  scattered  and  kept  away 
•even  from  my  hope  by  those  three  beldames  who  sit 
aloft  and  spin.  Well,  thank  the  I*ord,  I  believe  in  r. 
power  behind  them,  who  marks  out  the  pattern  of  the 
woof,  though  they  do  weave  it  of  iron  wire  sometimes. 


Oakland,  June,  1866. 
The  more  I  write  the  less  satisfied  I  am  with  any  of 
my  doings  in  poetry  —  verily,  art  is  diflFerent  from 
handicraft,  as  Grimm  says  — only  the  perfect  work 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  public.  A  bad  boot  or  a  toler- 
able article  of  cloth  may  be  worth  offering  for  sale  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  tolerable  art  —  after  Tennyson  and  the 
Brownings  —  'twon't  do.    • 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  April,  1867. 
I  am  enjoying  my  opportunities  here  hugely.  They 
give  me  books  and  let  me  alone  —  what  more  could  a 
man  ask?  Besides  some  good  lectures  outside  —  Agas- 
siz,  etc.  I  went  to  a  sacred  concert  last  Sunday  night 
in  the  Music  Hall.  It  was  very  fine  — I  don't  know 
thAt  I  ever  enjoyed  music  so  much.  Didn't  hear  the 
great  orgfan  though,  so  I  am  going  over  to  hear  that  in 
an  orchestral  concert  this  p.  m.  Sunday  night  there 
was  glorious  orchestra  mu.sic,  and  Arbuckle  had  a  cor- 
net arrangement  of  Adelaide  with  orchestra,  which 
nearly  drew  the  heart  out  of  my  body.  I  have  always 
raved  about  that  song,  but  never  heard  it  perfectly 
given  before.  What  a  splendor  brass  is  when  exqui- 
sitely played ;  how  it  winds  and  winds  into  one's  very 
Ego,  and  tangles  itself  up  with  the  emotions  and  pas- 
sions and  soars  up  with  them.  The  wood  sings  all 
around  one  —  the  strings  wail  and  implore  to  us  —  but 
the  brass  enters  in  and  carries  one  off  bodily. 


Cuyahoga  Falls,  June,  1868. 

...  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  such  fellows  as  you 
and  I  should  n't  be  able  to  earn  a  decent  living  at  some 
employment  which  wouldn't  grind  dreadfully.  But 
what  the  Lord  wants  us  to  learn,  I  begin  to  suspect,  is 
to  grind  — and  that  in  the  dreadfullest  manner.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is,  we  ought  to  have  learned  some  one  prac- 
tical disagreeable  trade  —  not  prtrfession,  for  it  is  better 
to  be  honest  (the  laws  of  the  universe  being  as  they 
are)  .  .  .  and  we  ought  to  have  pitched  into  it  as  other 
people  do  —  but  this  fair  witch  of  poetry  trips  a  man  up. 

Sill's  letters  during  the  next  dozen 
years  or  more  were  for  the  most  part 
written  to  pupils.  They  betray  his  sym- 
pathetic concern  in  their  progress  as 
teachers.  They  abound  in  delightful 
touches  and  helpful  advice.  He  was  ever 
impressing  upon  them  the  importance  of 
cherishing  ideals  of  something  beyond 
and  above  their  daily  tasks.     He  urged 


them  to  have  a  broader  outlook  than  the 
four  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  and  to 
think  of  something  besides  lessons.  He 
overflowed  with  wise  and  cheery  generali- 
zations about  life  and  literature.  They 
are  fascinating  reading,  yet  they  have  not 
the  general  interest  of  the  letters  of  later 
years,  which  are  more  quotable  and  sug- 
gestive of  **  a  man  with  a  horizon  and  lit- 
erary experience  *>  (to  use  his  own  words). 

Windsor,  Cown.  [1883.] 
I  have  been  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Ellington  to-day. 
.  .  .  What  a  dignity  and  placid  reser\'c  there  is  about 
the  place  !  The  houses  all  look  like  the  country-scats  of 
persons  of  great  respectability  who  had  retired  on  a 
competence — and  retired  a  great  ways  while  they  were 
about  it.  And  what  big  houses  they  used  to  build. 
Used  to,  I  say.  because  there  is  n't  a  house  over  there 
that  looks  less  than  a  thousand  years  old:  not  that  they 
look  old  as  seeming  worn  or  rickety  at  all.  but  old  as 
being  very  stately  and  wise  and  imperturbable.  I  am 
struck,  all  about  here  in  Connecticut,  with  the  well  kept- 
up-look  of  the  houses.  Paint  must  be  cheap  —  no,  'tis  n't 
that.  Paint  is  probably  pretty  dear;  but  they  believe 
in  keeping  everj'thing  slicked  up. 

...  If  only  men  did  n't  die  just  as  they  are  getting 
ripe  and  great  I  Death  is  n't  a  gentle  angel.  The  old 
view  is  the  true  view. 

...  I  rather  incline  to  think  that  all  those  people 
who  die  with  no  hope  of  lor  fear  of)  immortality  are  ia 
for  the  biggest  surprise  of  their  lives. 


[i8S4.] 
.  .  .  You  should  see  the  equanimity  with  which  I 
write  thing  after  thing  — both  prose  and  verse  and 
stow  them  away,  never  sending  them  anywhere,  or 
thinking  of  printing  any  book  of  them  at  present,  if 
ever.  Sometimes  I  do  think  I  will  leave  a  lot  of  stuff 
for  some  one  to  pick  out  a  posthumous  volume  from  — 
but  more  and  more  my  sober  judgment  tells  me  that 
other  people  have  seen  or  will  see  all  that  I  have,  and 
will  state  it  better. 


[1S85.] 
.  .  .  You  cannot,  of  course,  realize  (till  you  have 
come  to  teach  the  subject)  how  all  our  best  literature  in 
this  century —  and  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  last  ccnturj-  — 
dips  continually  into  this  underlying  stream  of  philo- 
sophical thought  and  ethical  feeling.  *  In  Memoriam.* 
for  example,  is  one  of  the  xx>ems  I  read  with  my  senior 
classes.  You  may  discuss  its  rhythms,  its  epithets, 
its  metaphors,  its  felicities  and  infelicities  as  art.— 
you  are  still  on  the  surface  of  it.  The  fact  is  that 
a  thinking  man  put  a  good  lot  of  his  views  of  things  in 
general  into  it  — and  those  views  and  his  feelings  about 
them  are  precisely  the  ■  literature  » there  is  in  the  thing. 
...  By  the  way,  that  Brahma  of  Emerson's.  Have 
you  seen  in  Edwin  Arnold's  new  poem  his  version  and 
the  original  Sanskrit  given  ?  I  never  was  so  astonished 
as  to  find  it  was  merely  a  paraphrase  of  the  old  Sanskrit. 
How  could  Emerson  ever  let  it  go  as  his.  and  stand  so, 
year  after  year? 

...  I  am  busy  getting  up  a  village  aid  society. 
Awful  weather  for  poor  people  without  even  potatoes 
and  no  blankets.  Also  making  a  new  campaign  for  my 
struggling  village  librar>'.  .  .  .  It's  a  hard  world  to 
really  tlo  anything  in  —  but  Lord,  how  easy  to  talk/ 


[1886.] 
Your  remark  that  Goethe  may  not  have  had  much 
*■  cement  *  in  his  life  is  worih  thinking  of.  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  much  of  a  plot  in  anyone's  life.  A 
few  isolated,  haphazard  episodes,  and  toui/ini.  ■  Would 
it  were  other !  " 

...  To  tr>-  to  tell  the  exact  truth  —  how  few  of  the 
reviewers  seem  to  have  attained  to  that ! 
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...  It  gets  to  be  vexing— when  a  man  is  hunting 
over  a  lot  of  books  in  a  big  library— to  find  them  all 
telling  such  a  string  of  obvious  things,  that  everybody 
knows,  and  none  of  them  telling  you  what  you  are  try- 
ing to  find  out. 

These  unstudied  jottings,  not  intended 
for  publication,  reveal  the  character  of  a 
man  whose  friendship  was  worth  having. 
They  are  the  terse  reflections  of  one  who 
was  considerable  of  a  philosopher.  In  his 
letters  he  expressed  himself  with  more 
naturalness,  though  with  less  literary  fin- 
ish, than  in  his  poems.  In  Sill's  time 
letter-writing  had  not  become  a  lost  art. 
Siirs  first  book,  **  The  Hermitage,  and 
Other  Poems,*  appeared  in  1867.  It  was 
republished  with  later  poems  in  1889.  A 
volume,  entitled  **  The  Venus  of  Milo, 
and  Other  Poems,*  was  privately  printed 
in  1883;  most  of  these  and  later  pieces 
made  up  the  ^ Poems*  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  1888.  He  con- 
tributed many  poems  to  ^^The  Overland 
Monthly,*  and  to  ^  The  Calif ornian,*  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  later  his  verses 
appeared  in  the  **  Christian  Union,*  the 
«  Galaxy,*  the  «  Century,*  and  «  The  At- 
lantic* Readers  felt  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  rhymer.  His  poetry  was  of 
the  quality  that  arrests  and  holds  atten- 
tion, compelling  one  to  read  and  reread 
with  increasing  pleasure  and  admiration. 
Critics  recognized  its  superiority  to  the 
mass  of  commonplace  verse  appearing  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  His  original- 
ity and  fine  literary  workmanship  won  un- 
stinted praise.  His  genius  was  ripening 
and  his  fame  growing  when  his  voice  was 
suddenly  silenced  by  death,  before  he  had 
reached  the  fulness  of  his  intellectual 
strength.  Unfortunately,  his  poetical 
talent  was  cultivated  under  disadvantages, 
so  that  he  left  no  sustained  work  that 
can  be  called  monumental.  His  shorter 
poems,  however,  richly  repay  careful 
study. 

Sill's  life  was  not  without  pathetic  inci- 
dents, and  there  were  disagreeable 
features  enough  in  his  surrotin dings,  yet 
he  was  not  disposed  to  murmur  at  fate  or 
bewail  his  lot  in  melancholy  strains.  He 
did  his  work  well,  and  thought  it  not 
wholly  unprofitable.  To  use  his  own 
words — ^be  felt  <*  how  life  is  a  pretty  fair 
general  thing  after  all,  and  how  happiness 
evidently  isn't  the  only  thing  the  gods 
consider  good  for  man.*  His  is  a  spirit  in 
tune  with  the  universe.  While  realizing 
its  limitations,  his  muse  is  not  pessimistic. 
There  is  something  of  the  scientific  tem- 


per in  his  view  of  man's  place  in  nature. 
His  relation  to  the  world-order  is  happily 
described  in  << Infirmity*  (printed  in  the 
«Overland  Monthly,*  Sept.,  1884). 


«  What  is  the  truth  to  believe, 
What  is  the  right  to  be  done? 
Caught  in  the  webs  I  weave, 
I  halt  from  sun  to  sun. 

■  The  bright  wind  flows  along, 

Calm  nature's  streaming  law, 
And  its  stroke  is  soft  and  strong 
As  a  leopard's  velvet  paw. 

■  Free  of  the  doubting  mind, 

Full  of  the  olden  power, 
Are  the  tree,  and  the  bee,  and  the  wind, 
And  the  wren,  and  the  brave  may-flower. 

*  Man  was  the  last  to  appear, 
A  glow  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Slow  clambering  now  in  fear 
He  gropes  his  slackened  way. 


«  The  time  is  too  short  to  grieve, 
Or  to  choose,  for  the  end  is  one : 
And  what  is  the  truth  to  believe. 
And  what  is  the  right  to  be  done  ?  » 

There  is  a  touch  of  sublimity  in  the 
striking  poem,  **On  a  Picture  of  Mt. 
Shasta  by  Keith*  (« Overland  Monthly,* 
July,  1883).  In  the  presence  of  the  tow- 
ering mountain  man  is  hushed  and  lifted 
out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  petty  worries 
and  momentary  trifles  of  life.  This  was 
the  mood  inspired  by  the  canvas,  which 
recalled  the  scene  that  the  poet  had  visited 
years  before  when  living  in  California. 

«  How  should  a  man  be  eager  or  perturbed 
Within  this  calm  ?    How  should  he  greatly  care 
For  reparation,  or  redress  of  wrong,— 
To  scotch  the  liar,  or  spurn  the  fawning  knave, 
Or  heed  the  babble  of  the  ignoble  crew  7 
See'st  thou  yon  blur  far  up  the  icy  slope, 
I^ike  a  man's  footprint?    Half  thy  little  town 
Might  hide  there,  or  be  buried  in  what  seems 
From  yonder  cliff  a  curl  of  feathery  snow. 
Still  the  far  peak  would  keep  its  frozen  calm, 
still  at  the  evening  on  its  pinnacle 
Would  the  one  tender  touch  of  sunset  dwell. 
And  o'er  it  nightlong  wheel  the  silent  stars. 
So  the  great  globe  rounds  on, —  mountains,  and  vales. 
Forests,  waste  stretches  of  gaunt  rock  and  sand, 
Shore,  and  the  swasring  ocean,—  league  on  league : 
And  blossoms  open,  and  are  sealed  in  frost; 
And  babies  are  bom,  and  men  are  laid  to  rest. 
What  is  this  breathing  atom,  that  his  brain 
Should  build  or  purpose  aught  or  aught  desire. 
But  stand  a  moment  in  amaze  and  awe. 
Rapt  on  the  wonderfulness  of  the  world?* 

Through  all  of  his  varied  experiences. 
Sill  could  not  help  thinking.  His  mind 
was  of  the  questioning,  reflective  order. 
He  looked  at  things  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  and  expressed  himself  in  his  own 
way.  He  was  no  servile  imitator  of  other 
poets.     Here  and  there  in  his  poems  are 
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traces  of  the  influence  of  Shelley.  Brown- 
ing, and  other  English  singers.  This  cou- 
plet in  «The  Hermitage. » 

«  The  rich  young  city  lies 
Diminished  to  an  ant-hill's  size,* 

may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  closing 
lines  of  Tennyson's  *<  Will  ^  — 

■  Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill. 
The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt.* 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  his  choice 
of  subjects  and  the  handling  of  his  ma- 
terial show  marked  originality.  All  of  his 
verse  is  stamped  by  his  own  peculiar  in- 
dividuality. There  is  something  of  the 
Emersonian  depth  and  suggestiveness  in 
his  serious  poetry.  The  man  who  wrote 
these  lines  had  been  rewarded  with  some 
glimpses  of  reality  and  loveliness : 
% 

*  Might  one  be  healed  from  fevering  thought, 
And  only  look,  each  night. 
On  some  plain  work  well  wrought, 
Or  if  a  man  as  right  and  true  might  be 
As  a  flower  or  tree  I 
I  would  give  up  all  the  mind 
In  the  prim  city's  hoard  can  find  — 
House  with  its  scrap-art  bedight, 
straightened  manners  of  the  street. 
Smooth-voiced  society  — 
If  so  the  swiftness  of  the  wind 
Might  pass  into  my  feet ; 
If  so  the  sweetness  of  the  wheat 
Into  my  soul  might  pass, 
And  the  clear  courage  of  the  grass ; 
If  the  lark  carolled  in  my  song ; 
If  one  tithe  of  the  faithfulness 
of  the  bird-mother  with  her  brood 
Into  my  selfish  heart  might  press. 
And  make  me  also  instinct-good.* 

There  are  some  glaring  faults  in  many 
of  Sill's  poems,  that  might  have  been 
changed  if  he  had  not  been  at  times  so 
impatient  of  revision.  He  was  more  con- 
cerned about  substance  than  form.  He 
was  not  ambitious  to  be  a  neat  phrase- 
maker  or  a  deft  weaver  of  voluptuous 
harmony  without  meaning.  As  a  metrist 
he  is  inferior  to  Poe,  whose  marvellous 
technique,  nevertheless,  does  not  compen- 
sate for  the  emptiness  of  his  musical  ver- 
biage. The  author  of  «  Field  Notes  »  is 
not  open  to  the  charge  of  poverty  of 
thought.  He  was  often  exceedingly  happy 
in  his  terms  of  expression.     Some  idea  of 


the  fine  texture  of  his  poetic  workman- 
ship, and  of  his  rhythmical  defects  also, 
may  be  formed  from  the  last  lines  of  his 
exquisite  poem,  «  The  Venus  of  Milo  • : 

«  O  greater  Aphrodite,  unto  thee 
I«et  me  not  say  farewelL    What  would  Earth  be 
Without  thy  presence  ?    Surely  unto  me 
A  life-long  weariness,  a  dull,  bad  dream. 
Abide  with  me,  and  let  thy  calm  brows  beam 
Fresh  hope  upon  me  every  amber  dawn. 
New  peace  when  evening's  violet  veil  is  drawn. 
Then,  tho'  I  see  along  the  glooming  plain 
The  Medicean's  waving  hand  again, 
And  white  put  glimmering  in  the  harvest-field, 
I  shall  not  turn,  nor  jrield ; 
But  as  heaven  deepens,  and  the  Cross  and  Lyr« 
I«ift  up  their  stars  beneath  the  Northern  Crown, 
Unto  the  yearning  of  the  world's  desire 
I  shall  be  'ware  of  answer  coming  down  ; 
And  something,  when  my  heart  the  darkness  stills, 
shall  tell  me,  without  sound  or  any  sight. 
That  other  footsteps  are  upon  the  hills; 
Till  the  dim  earth  is  luminous  with  the  light 
of  the  white  dawn,  from  some  far-hidden  shore. 
That  shines  upon  thy  forehead  ^ermore.* 

Most  of  Sill's  poems  are  short.  He  evi- 
dently appreciated  the  value  of  brevity 
in  this  hurrying  age.  He  delivered  his 
message  with  directness  and  distinctness. 
The  drapery  of  fancy  was  not  so  volumi- 
nous as  to  conceal  the  thought.  The  poem 
on  Wordsworth  will  illustrate  his  power 
of  compressing  much  in  little : 

«  A  moonlit  desert's  yellow  sands. 
Where,  dimmer  than  its  shadow,  stands 
A  motionless  palm-tree  here  and  there. 
And  the  great  stars  thro'  amber  air 
Bum  calm  as  planets,  and  the  face 
of  earth  seems  lifted  into  space ; 

■  A  tropic  ocean's  starlit  rest, 
Along  whose  smooth  and  sleeping  breast. 
Slow  swells  just  stir  the  mirrored  gleams, 
I^ike  faintest  sighs  in  placid  dreams ; 
All  overhead  the  night,  so  high 
And  hollow  that  there  seems  no  Sky, 
But  the  un  fathomed  deeps,  among 
The  worlds  down  endless  arches  swung. 

*  On  moonlit  plain  and  starlit  sea. 
Is  life's  lost  charm,  tranquillity. 
A  poet  found  it  once  and  took 
It  home,  and  hid  it  in  a  book. 
As  one  might  press  a  violet. 
There  still  the  odor  lingers  yet 
Delicious  ;  from  your  treasured  tomes 
Reach  down  your  Wordsworth,  and  there  comes 
That  fragrance  which  no  bard  but  he 
E'er  caught,  as  if  the  plain  and  sea 
Had  yielded  their  serenity.* 


Eugene  Parsons. 


Chicago,  III. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  — 1 


THE  method  in  which  an  author's  gen- 
ius expresses  itself  is  governed 
largely  by  the  literary  standards  of 
criticism  and  the  literary  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lives.  The  great  dramatic  out- 
burst in  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
was  followed  by  the  graver,  more  serious, 
more  deeply  religious  poetry  and  prose 
of  the  Civil  War  period,  which  gave  to  the 
world  the  immortal  Milton.  The  Restora- 
tion not  only  restored  to  England  her  line 
of  kings,  and  gave  to  her  her  exiled  ruler, 
Charles  II,  who  had  been  spending  his 
time  in  pleasure  and  profligacy  at  the 
brilliant  Parisian  Court,  but  it  gave  to  her 
also  the  French  standards  of  literary  art 
and  criticism  as  expressed  by  the  French 
critic,  Boileau.  The  polished  couplets  of 
Dryden  and  Pope,  so  pregnant  with  satire 
and  sarcasm,  were  followed  by  a  literary 
spirit  characterized  by  a  return  to  nature, 
a  stronger  feeling  of  human  brotherhood, 
a  sympathy  with  suiffering  and  with  the 
poor,  and  the  belief  <<  that  a  man's  a  man 
for  a*  that,^^  as  etnbodied  in  the  poems  of 
Burns,  Goldsmith,  Coleridge,  Tennyson, 
and  many  others  who  have  sung  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  the  true  human 
and  spiritual,  worth  of  man. 

Prose  has  been  of  a  later  and  slower 
growth.  The  human  race  has  always  de- 
manded stories,  but  these  were  at  first 
expressed  in  the  poetic  form,  such  as  our 
Anglo-Saxon  epic,  Beowulf.  Later  the 
drama  supplied  this  intellectual  want,  but 
not  until  the  seventeenth  century  do  we 
have  such  stories  as  Sidney's  << Arcadia,'^ 
Lyly's  <*Euphues,>>  Lodge's  <<  Rosalind, » 
and  Greene's  ^^Pandosto,*^  which  developed 
through  De  Foe,  Swift,  Richardson,  and 
Fielding  into  such  masterpieces  as  those 
of  Scott,  Dickens,  Hawthorne,  and  Henry 
James. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  one  of 
wonderful  advancement  in  all  lines.  The 
tide  of  activity  seems  always  to  be  a  flood- 
tide  hurrying  men  on  from  one  duty  to 
another,  or  from  one  pleasure  to  another. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  America.  Most 
people  here  traverse  the  road  through  life 
at  so  rapid  a  pace  that  they  have  little 
time  to  notice  the  flowers  blooming  by  the 
wayside.     The  busy  man  or  woman  has 


no  time  to  peruse  a  novel  of  the  length 
that  Dickens  or  Thackeray  has  given  us. 
He  may  be  able  to  devote  half  an  hour  to 
literary  recreation  and  in  that  time  to  be 
refreshed  and  entertained  by  a  good  short 
story  —  a  fine  little  bit  of  art  complete  in 
itself.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world 
can  the  intellectual  gourmand  find  so  rich 
and  choice  a  variety  from  which  to  choose 
as  he  does  here.  The  short  story  is  essen- 
tially an  American  product. 

What  is  a  short  story  ? 

Frederick  Wedmore,  in  a  recent  maga- 
zine article,  says: 

«A  short  story  may  be  an  episode,  a  fairy 
tale,  the  presentation  of  a  single  character,  a 
tale  of  the  uncanny,  a  dialogue  of  comedy,  a 
panorama  of  selected  landscape,  a  vision  of  the 
sordid  street,  a  record  of  heroism,  a  remote 
tradition  of  an  old  belief  vitalised  by  its  bear- 
ing on  our  lives  to-day,  an  analysis  of  an  ob- 
scure calling,  a  glimpse  at  a  forgotten  quarter. 
.  .  .  It  may  be  any  one  of  these,  but  it  can- 
not be  a  novel  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  a  separate 
thing,  as  separate  almost  as  the  sonnet  is  from 
the  epic.  It  involves  the  exercise  almost  of  a 
different  art.» 

The  artist,  in  the  representation  of  a 
landscape,  does  not  attempt  to  paint  each 
blade  of  grass  which  forms  the  warp  and 
woof  in  earth's  green  carpet,  nor  to  show 
each  individual  leaf  that  helps  to  make 
the  bright  mantle  which  covers  the  nak- 
edness of  the  tree.  Many  of  the  minor 
details  are  omitted,  yet  with  a  few  skil- 
ful, masterly  strokes  the  artist  gives  us  a 
true  representation  of  nature.  The  gen- 
eral effect,  the  perfect  presentation  to  the 
eye,  is  all  that  he  seeks.  He  does  not 
scorn  a  beautiful  bit  of  scenery  because  it 
may  be  in  some  distant  wild,  remote  from 
the  city  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  Nay, 
its  natural  native  splendor,  even  in  its  wild 
tangle  of  vine  and  shrub  and  tree,  perfect 
in  its  imperfection,  is  what  appeals  to  him 
most  strongly,  because  the  soul  of  Nature 
shines  alike  from  the  tall,  strong  trees 
that  proudly  lift  their  heads  before,  him 
and  from  the  modest  little  flower  that 
blooms  at  his  feet.  The  breath  of  God 
rustles  through  the  leaves,  and  the  voice 
of  God  resounds  from  the  song  of  the  lit- 
tle bird  that  pours  forth  its  soul  in  floods 
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of  gladness.  To  bim  it  is  far  more  artis- 
tically lovely  than  the  city  park  with  its 
regularly  arranged  flowers  and  shmbs  and 
trees.  One  picture  cannot  reveal  to  us 
the  whole  forest.  It  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion—  complete,  however,  in  itself.  The 
artist  may  not  place  this  bit  of  nature  upon 
canvas  just  as  it  is.  His  poetically  artis- 
tic mind  may  idealize  it,  may  place  in  it  a 
flower,  or  a  sprite,  or  a  human  being  even, 
that  is  not  there.  His  idealization  but 
makes  it  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  mind 
and  the  heart  of  the  observer  —  makes  it 
unconsciously  teach  him  a  deeper  and  a 
truer  lesson. 

So  it  is  with  the  writer  of  the  short 
story.  He,  too,  strives  with  a  few  skilful, 
masterly  strokes  to  give  the  reader  an  ar- 
tistic representation  of  life.  Even  the 
most  lowly  man  is  a  complex  creature, 
with  his  love  and  hate,  his  tenderness  and 
passion,  his  hope  and  despondency,  his  am- 
bition and  despair.  As  the  artist  cannot 
show  us  the  whole  forest,  neither  can  the 
short-story  writer  give  us  a  full,  complete 
analysis  of  character.  He  attempts  to 
portray  only  some  phase  of  life,  to  deal 
with  one  main  emotion  or  expression,  yet 
to  make  a  word  picture  simple  and  com- 
plete in  itself.  The  limited  space  allotted 
to  a  short  story  demands  that  no  words  be 
uselessly  employed.  There  can  be  no  di- 
gressions, no  loitering  by  the  way,  no  un- 
necessary conversations,  no  irrelevant 
comments  by  the  author.  The  characters 
which  he  creates  should  stand  forth  with 
as  complete  an  identity  as  do  those  in 
real  life.  The  first  essential  to  a  good 
story  is  to  have  something  to  tell.  It 
should  then  be  told  in  the  most  direct  and 
forcible  way.  Everything  should  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  a  well-regulated  ad- 
vance. 

As  no  artistic  natural  bit  of  scenery  can 
be  too  wild  for  the  artist's  brush,  so  no 
life,  however  rough  and  barren,  can  be  too 
lowly  for  the  pen  of  the  short-story  writer. 
The  fisherman  on  the  New  England  sea- 
coast,  the  mountaineer  of  Tennessee,  the 
negro  of  the  South,  the  Creole  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  miner  of  Colorado,  frontier  life 
in  the  early  settlements  of  California,  the 
laborer  in  the  factory,  or  in  the  mill,  or  on 
the  soil  in  Iowa  and  other  of  the  Middle 
States, — all  have  fotind  a  place  on  the 
pages  of  the  short  story.  The  novelist 
has  found  that  a  garment  of  rags  often 
covers  as  true  and  noble  a  heart  as  a  man- 
tle of  richest  velvet  and  satin ;  that  to  the 


poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich  comes  the  glad- 
ness of  happy  love,  or  the  sadness  of  the 
heart  whose  yearnings  are  forever  unsatis- 
fied. The  joys  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood, the  sorrow  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
the  joyful  satisfaction  in  success,  the 
dreary  despair  in  wounded  hopes  and 
aspirations,  are  the-  heritage  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike.  The  writer  of  to-day 
has  discovered  that  it  does  not  take  beauty 
and  a  lack  of  brains  to  make  a  heroine, 
nor  a  handsome  saint  or  villian  to  play  the 
rdle  of  the  hero.  Men  and  women  as  they 
are,  often  with  plain  features,  simple 
manners,  and  homely  costumes,  satisfy 
us  in  real  life ;  so  should  they  in  the  pages 
of  the  magazine  or  novel. 

As  the  artist  finds  the  city  park  artificial 
and  unnatural,  so  does  the  writer  often 
find  the  young  man  and  woman  in  the  ar- 
tificial life  which  the  social  conditions  of 
the  higher  circles  of  society  throw  about 
them.  The  short  story  *  demands  as  much 
fidelity  to  fact  and  as  excellent  a  spirit  in 
the  treatment  as  does  a  ballad  or  a  lyric* 
And  it  is  in  humble  life,  where  the  actors 
are  kept  close  to  reality  by  the  force  of 
their  environment,  that  these  conditions 
are  often  best  fulfilled.  Real  life,  with 
the  artistic,  idealistic  setting  which  the 
master  word-painter  can  give,  is  the  ma- 
terial for  the  ideal  short  story. 

Various  kinds  of  short  stories  have  been 
given  us  during  the  last  fifty  years  —  sto- 
ries, dealing  with  almost  all  phases  of  life 
and  character. 

(i)  The  simple  character  sketch  in  which 
Mary  Wilkins  and  Sarah  Ome  Jewett  ex- 
cel ;  (2)  the  dialect  story  as  best  exemplified 
in  the  tales  of  Page,  Harris,  Craddock.  and 
Cable ;  (3)  tales  of  the  weird,  unusual,  and 
ghostly,  such  as  Poe's  *  Fall  of  the  House 
of  Usher,  >>  or  ^*  Ligeia^* ;  (4)  the  analytic  tale 
such  as  Poe's  «  The  Gold-Bug  » ;  (5)  the  hu- 
morously  romantic  story  such  as  Stockton's 
<< Negative  Gravity*;  (6)  the  allegorical 
story  such  as  Hawthorne's  *  Ethan  Brandt.* 
or  <<Lady  Eleanore's  Mantle*;  (7)  life  in 
the  remains  of  the  almost  mediaeval  mon- 
astery and  convent  still  existing  in  Ken- 
tucky, as  «The  White  Cowl,»  or  «  Sister 
Dolorosa*  by  James  Lane  Allen ;  (8)  stories 
of  the  soil  such  as  those  g^ven  us  by  Ham- 
lin Garland  and  Octave  Thanet ;  (9)  fron- 
tier life  in  the  West,  best  represented  by 
Bret  Harte  and  Mary  Hallock  Foote;  (10) 
life  in  the  city  as  represented  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  in  his  «  Van  Bibber  Sto- 
ries*; (II)  tales  of  adventure,  similar  to 
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those  written  by  Boyesen;  (12)  stories  of 
the  sea,  such  as  those  by  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell; (13)  the  American  abroad,  best  de- 
picted by  Henry  James  and  Constance 
Fenimore  Woolson. 

The  usual  form  of  the  third  person  in 
which  the  story  apparently  tells  itself  has 
been  varied  by  the  first  person,  as  in  *<  My 
Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me.»  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.  It  has  also  been  told 
entirely  by  letters  in  the  admirably  orig- 
inal little  tale  of  <^  Marjory  Daw,*^  by  T. 
B.  Aldrich. 

The  short  story  came  to  us  with  our 
first  great  writer,  Washington  Irving. 
The  «  Sketch  Book  »  can  hardly  be  called 
a  volume  of  short  stories,  and  yet  we  hav« 
few  of  greater  charm  than  the  romantic 
sketches  of  ^*Rip  Van  Winkle  ^^  and  the 
**  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,'*  in  which  the 
author  weaves,  in  the  beautiful,  dreamy 
region  of  the  Hudson,  tales  that  are  a 
minglement  of  Dutch  legendary  supersti- 
tion and  quaint  humorous  presentation  of 
character.  Every  child  loves  genial,  kind, 
shiftless  Rip  Van  Winkle  with  his  un- 
quenchable thirst,  his  fondness  for  hunt- 
ing, his  excursion  into  the  picturesque 
mountain,  and  his  long,  long  sleep ;  while 
almost  equally  familiar  to  all  is  Ichabod 
Crane  and  the  headless  horseman  who 
pursued  him. 

Contemporaneous  with  each  other  are 
two  story-writers  of  vastly  different  tem- 
perament, style,  and  motive,  yet  each  a 
skilful  master  in  his  art — Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  by  chance  a  Bostonian  by  birth,  but 
a  Southerner  by  adoption  and  education, 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  a  typical  New 
Englander  through  a  long  line  of  ances- 
try. Poe  had  an  imaginative,  analytic 
mind  fond  of  abstractions  and  the  solving 
of  puzzles.  His  clear,  keen  intellect  man- 
ifested itself  in  various  ways  —  as  a  poet, 
a  critic,  and  a  writer  of  many  strange, 
powerful  tales. 

These  stories  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups.  The  first  includes  analytic  sto- 
ries of  quasi-mathematical  analysis,  with 
touches  often  of  the  horrible  or  grotesque,, 
such  as  «  The  Gold  Bug.»  «The  Purloined 
Letter. »  «  Hans  Pfaal,»  and  «  The  Murders 
in  the  Rue  Morgue. »  With  «The  Gold  Bug  » 
he  struck  the  keynote  of  a  large  class  of 
stories  which  have  followed,  in  which  the 
cryptogram  plays  a  conspicuous  part. 
With  «  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue, »  he 
gave  to  us  the  detective  story,  which  in- 
stantly caught  the  attention  of  a  large 


class  of  readers,  and  has  been  imitated  by 
many  writers  of  far  inferior  skill. 

The  second  group  includes  tales  of  the 
fanciful,  weird,  supernatural,  and  ghostly, 
such  as  «  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher, » 
and  *Ligeia.*>  In  both  these  stories,  na- 
ture, as  well  as  all  the  material  surround- 
ings, is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
unnatural  weirdness  of  the  tales.  The 
following  is  taken  from  the  opening  para- 
graph in  «The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher »: 

« During  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and 
soundless  day  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when 
the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the 
heavens.  I  had  been  passing  alone  on  horse- 
back through  a  singularly  dreary  tract  of  coun- 
try and  at  length  found  myself,  as  the  shades  of 
evening  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy 
House  of  Usher.  ...  A  sense  of  insufferable 
gloom  pervaded  my  spirit  ...  I  looked  upon 
the  scene  before  me — upon  the  mere  house, 
and  the  simple  landscape  features  of  the  do- 
main —  upon  the  bleak  walls — upon  the  vacant 
eye-like  windows — upon  a  few  rank  sedges — 
and  upon  a  few  white  trunks  of  decayed  trees, 
with  an  utter  depression  of  soul.  .  .  .  There 
was  an  iciness,  a  sinking,  a  sickening  of  the 
heart,  an  unredeemed  dreariness  of  thought 
which  no  goading  of  the  imagination  could  tor- 
ture into  aught  of  the  sublime. » 

This  is  the  bridal  chamber,  into  which, 
in  **Ligeia,»  he  introduces  the  Lady 
Rowena : 

«The  room  lay  in  a  high  turret  of  the  castel- 
lated abbey,  was  pentagonal  in  shape,  and  of 
capacious  size.  Occupying  the  whole  southern 
face  of  the  pentagon  was  the  sole  window  —  a 
single  pane,  and  tinted  of  a  leaden  hue.  so  that 
the  rays  of  either  the  sun  or  moon  passing 
through  it  fell  with  a  ghastly  lustre  on  the  ob- 
jects within.  .  .  .  The  ceiling  of  gloomy  look- 
ing oak  was  excessively  lofty,  vaulted,  and 
elaborately  fretted  with  the  wildest  and  most 
grotesque  specimens  of  a  semi-Gothic,  semi- 
Druidical  device.  .  .  .  But  in  the  draping  of 
the  department  lay,  alas !  the  chief  phantasy  of 
all.  .  .  .  The  material  was  of  the  richest  cloth 
of  gold.  It  was  spotted  all  over,  at  irregular 
intervals,  with  arabesque  figures  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  wrought  upon  the  cloth  in 
patterns  of  the  most  jetty  black.  ...  By  a 
contrivance  now  common,  they  were  made 
changeable  in  aspect.  To  one  entering  the 
room  they  bore  the  appearance  of  simple  mon- 
strosities, but  upon  a  farther  advance  this  ap- 
pearance gradually  departed,  and,  step  by  step, 
he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  endless  suc- 
cession of  the  ghastly  forms  which  belong  to  the 
superstition  of  the  Norman,  or  arise  in  the  guilty 
slumbers  of  the  monk.    The  phantasmagoric 
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effect  was  vastly  heightened  by  the  artificial  in- 
troduction of  a  strong  continual  current  of  wind 
behind  the  draperies,  giving  a  hideous  and 
uneasy  animation  to  the  whole.* 

Such  descriptions  as  these  throw  about 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  weird,  ghostly 
influence  which  prepares  him  for  the 
scenes  that  follow.  As  Katharine  Lee 
Bates  has  said:  <<His  curiosity  has  in  it 
something  morbid  and  unholy.  It  haunts 
realms  of  mesmerism,  torture,  pestilence, 
of  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  all  mysterious 
diseases.  It  pries  into  the  opium  dream, 
the  swoon,  hysteria,  delirium,  and  in- 
sanity. It  listens  at  the  gate  of  the  tomb 
for  the  awakening  agonies  of  the  pre- 
maturely buried,  or  peers  in  upon  the 
gruesome  processes  of  bodily  decay.  ^ 

Poe  is  deficient  in  humor  and  is  not  a 
master  of  the  art  of  characterization. 
This  is  due  largely  to  his  lack  of  sympathy 
for  humanity.  <<  Unworldly  and  un- 
heavenly,  he  was  empowered  by  his  very 
nature  to  introduce  us  to  the  spaceless 
and  timeless  of  merely  mental  enchant- 
ment and  horror. »  His  characteristics 
have  been  best  expressed  in  a  sentence 
by  Charles  F.  Richardson:  <*The  union 
of  directness  and  mystery  is  doubtless  the 
chief  cause  of  his  literary  success:  the 
directness  is  of  the  world  of  matter,  and 
the  mystery  is  of  the  world  of  spirit;  this 
man  so  combined  explicit  reason  with 
shadowy  imagination  that  he  seemed  to 
enlarge  the  borders  of  his  readers*  uni- 
verse.® 

Hawthorne,  from  his  quiet  haunts  among 
the  New  England  hills,  with  his  heart  full 
of  a  kindly  sympathy  for  all  humanity, 
with  an  imagination  as  fertile  as  Poe's, 
with  a  love  for  the  legendary,  the  unusual, 
the  unreal,  the  supernatural,  issued  his 
volumes  of  short  stories  which  have  won 
for  him  almost  the  highest  place  in  the 
American  literary  world.  Many  of  these 
tales  are  simply  descriptions.  From  some 
sequestered  nook  he  notes  what  is  trans- 
piring and  then  tells  it  to  us  in  such 
sketches,  as  « Sights  from  a  Steeple, » 
«The  Town  Pump.»  « Sunday  at  Home,» 
« The  Toll  Gatherer's  Day.»  «In  sweet- 
ness and  purity  of  style,  faithfulness  to 
nature,  delicate  humor  and  pathos,  and 
simple  descriptive  power  they  have  no 
superior  in  American  or  even  in  English 
literature. »  Among  those  tales  which 
leave  the  sketch  and  approach  more 
closely  to  the  romantic  short  story  as  we 
know  it  to-day  are  the  «  The  Gray  Cham- 


pion,*^ ^^Endicott  and  the  Red  Cross, »  or 
^^The  Legends  of  the  Province  House.* 

Hawthorne's  imagination  never  crossed 
the  borderland  of  the  natural  to  enter 
such  weird,  fantastic,  ghostly  realms  as 
those  into  which  we  are  led  by  Poe's 
genius..  His  broad  and  tender  sympathy 
for  humanity  made  him  often,  though  per- 
haps unconsciously,  imbue  his  tales  with 
some  moral  —  a  thing  unknown  to  Poe. 
Instead  of  the  shadowy  nooks,  and  figured 
tapestry  moved  by  mysterious  breezes, 
and  the  strangely  weird  apartments  which 
in  <*  Ligeia  *^  introduce  us  into  the  strug- 
gle between  life  and  death,  or  the  conflict 
of  the  will  over  matter,  we  have  a  pure 
wholesome  out-of-door  scene  in  Mass- 
achusetts, with  a  lime-kiln  picturesquely 
burning  against  the  sky  of  night.  And 
before  us  with  the  old  man  and  the  little 
boy  stands  Ethan  Brandt,  who  had  once  at- 
tended the  kiln.  But  as  the  years  passed 
he  had  permitted  his  intellect  to  triumph 
over  his  heart,  he  had  crushed  down  ten- 
derness and  sympathy  and  love,  till  finally, 
in  crazed  despair,  he  had  gone  forth  in 
search  of  the  Unpardonable  Sin  and  re- 
turned to  find  it  in  his  own  soul  because 
he  had  barred  from  it  all  good  and  gener- 
ous impulses. 

What  high  idealism  combined  with  true 
realism  do  we  find  in  «Lady  Eleanore's 
Mantle,»«The  Great  Stone  Face, »«  The 
Great  Carbuncle, »«  The  Ambitious  Guest. » 
and  many  other  stories  which  claim  an 
equal  rank  with  these  from  both  an  eth- 
ical and  literary  standpoint.  Lowell  has 
called  him  *  the  greatest  imaginative  gen- 
ius since  Shakespeare.  *  James  T.  Fields 
has  styled  him,  ^the  rarest  genius  Amer- 
ica has  given  to  literature*;  while  all 
critics  agree  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
skilful  masters  of  the  art  of  the  short 
story  in  a  country  that  leads  the  world  in 
this  department  of  art. 

Irving,  Hawthorne,  and  Poe  were  the 
great  lights  in  the  realm  of  the  short  story 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The 
years  since  the  Civil  War  have  been  pro- 
lific in  writers  in  this  line.  Each  section 
of  the  United  States  has  proudly  g^ven 
her  sons  and  daughters  to  enroll  their 
names  upon  the  list  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing fame  and  fortune  in  this  department 
of  letters. 

New  England  has  given  us  a  group  of 
three  women.  Rose  Terry  Cooke.  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett,  and  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  who 
have  excelled  in  delineating,  simply  and 
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naturally,  the  life  of  the  common  people 
in  the  villages  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  and  Maine.  Mrs.  Cooke 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  Amer- 
ican reading  public  to  such  characters  as 
John  and  Hannah  Perkins,  Phoebe  Fyler, 
Melindy  Parker,  and  Freedom  Wheeler, — 
strong,  sturdy  New  England  men  and 
women,  who  resolutely  met  the  issues  of 
life  with  Puritanic  reserve,  without  fear 
or  trembling. 

Following  in  her  footsteps  even  unto 
greater  heights,  come  the  two  younger 
women,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and  Mary  E. 
Wilkins.  Miss  Jewett's  father  was  a 
country  physician  and  often  invited  his 
daughter  to  accompany  him  on  the  long 
trips  which  his  profession  demanded  him 
to  make.  He  often  entertained  her  at 
such  times  by  telling  her  of  the  original, 
eccentric  characters  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  Unconsciously  these  incidents 
were  stored  away  in  her  capacious  mind 
for  future  use.  This,  with  her  clear, 
accurate  power  of  observation,  has  en- 
abled her  to  reproduce  on  the  page  scenes 
from  life  that  cannot  be  rivalled  in  their 
easy,  natural  grace.  The  emotion  of  love 
is  almost  absent  from  her  stories.  The 
plot  is  very  simple.  Life  as  portrayed  by 
her  proceeds  so  exactly  as  it  would 
naturally  proceed  that  after  the  women 
meet  and  talk  about  their  common,  every- 
day duties  and  pleasures,  the  story  ends, 
leaving  us  with  the  feeling  that  we  have 
been  witnessing  a  simple  little  scene  from 
real  life.  William  Dean  Howells  says  of 
her:  <*  It  is  not  only  the  delightful  mood  in 
which  these  little  masterpieces  are  writ- 
ien,  but  the  perfect  artistic  restraint,  the 
truly  Greek  temperance;  without  a  touch 
loo  much,  which  renders  them  exquisite, 
makes  them  perfect  in  their  way.^^ 

Mary  Eleanor  Wilkiqs,  the  youngest  of 
the  trio,  has  shown  great  skill  in  depict- 
ing the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  stem  integ- 
rity, the  plain,  homely  dignity  of  these 
same  villagers  of  New  England.  Her 
humor  is  less  keen  than  Miss  Jewett's.  but 
her  pathos  is  deeper.  The  sorrow  which 
jihe  herself  experienced  in  the  loss  of 
parents  and  friends  has  made  her  look 
upon  life  seriously,  and  has  caused  her  to 
feel    intently    and    sympathetically    the 


glory  of  the  soul,  however  poor,  that 
strives  upward.  Though  a  young  woman, 
she  has  already  had  four  volumes  of  short 
stories  published.  Phillips  Brooks  pro- 
nounced «  A  Humble  Romance  ^  the  best 
short  story  ever  written. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  though 
better  known  as  a  novelist,  has  written 
some  strong  tales  of  life  in  seaport  towns 
along  the  New  England  coast.  No  stronger 
sermon  on  temperance  could  be  preached 
than  that  so  pathetically  and  forcibly  set 
forth  in  the  life  of  <*  Jack,  the  Fisherman.  >* 
Nor  can  a  truer  appeal  be  made  for  the 
nobility  of  common  life  than  that  shown 
us  by  the  <*  Madonna  of  the  Tub.**  Mar- 
garet Deland,  without  the  use  of  dialect, 
has  written  fine  stories  of  life  and  char- 
acter  in  Pennsylvania.  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford,  in  her  volume,  *The  Amber 
Gods,**  gives  us  stories  that  are  ^fairly 
resplendent  in  color,  rich  in  tone,  and  ori- 
ental in  perfume.**  These  stories  have 
little  in  common  with  what  is  regarded  as 
representative  of  the  New  England  mind. 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  son  of  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  who  has  contributed  to 
our  literature  both  in  the  form  of  the  novel 
and  the  short  story,  has  given  us  through 
his  «  Sir  Gallegher  **  and  «  Van  Bibber  ** 
stories  glimpses '  of  life  in  New  York 
city.  In  these  stories  he  shows  us  the 
life  of  the  young  man  of  wealth  and  lei- 
sure who  is  found  at  the  clubs,  in  polite 
society,  at  the  races,  at  the  theatre,  at  the 
newspaper  ofiice.  at  Delmonico's.  etc.  For 
the  most  part  these  stories  are  anecdotes, 
bright  and  often  amusing.  In  them  he 
pictures  the  New  York  which  he  loves. 
Edgar  Fawcett  has  also  written  tales  of 
New  York  as  bright  and  interesting  as 
those  of  the  younger  artist. 

Advancing  toward  the  South,  we  find 
here  anumber  of  story-writers  asrenowned 
as  their  fellow-laborers  in  the  North,  — 
George  W.  Cable  from  Louisiana,  James 
Lane  Allen  from  Kentucky.  Miss  Murfree 
(Charles  Egbert  Craddock)  from  Tennes- 
see, Thomas  Nelson  Page  from  Virginia. 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith  from  Maryland,  and 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  from  Georgia. 

Lillian  V.  Lambert. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

{Tb  be  concluded  in  September.) 
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TO  SOME  minds  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  Mr.  Parkman's  yolumes  is  that 
entitled  «  The  Old  R6gime  in  Can- 
ada.*  Over  his  graphic  picture  of  Vancien 
regime,  in  its  furbelows  and  laces*  its 
periwigs  and  silk-stockings,  at  this  out- 
post of  civilization  on  the  frozen  St.  Law- 
rence, he  throws  all  the  glamour  of 
romance  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  historical 
novelist ;  and  his  work  is  a  veritable  mine 
for  the  future  artificer  in  what  has  been 
called  the  <*  bride-cake  school  of  fiction.* 

Our  author  first  faithfully  holds  his 
mirror  before  the  court  of  Louis.  ^  There 
was  little  thought  of  the  past  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  June,  1661.  The  present  was  too 
dazzling  and  too  intoxicating ;  the  future, 
too  radiant  with  hope  and  promise.  It  was 
the  morning  of  a  new  reign ;  the  sun  of 
Louis  XIV  was  rising  in  splendor,  and 
the  rank  and  beauty  of  France  were  gath- 
ered to  pay  it  homage.  A  youthful  court, 
a  youthful  king ;  a  pomp  and  magnificence 
such  as  Europe  had  never  seen;  a  de- 
lirium of  ambition,  pleasure,  and  love,  — 
wrought  in  many  a  young  heart  an  en- 
chantment destined  to  be  cruelly  broken.* 

To  Louis's  great  minister,  Colbert,  were 
committed  the  interests  of  the  colonies, 
and  in  the  main  those  interests  were  faith- 
fully served.  But  there  were  serious  de- 
fects in  his  colonial  policy.  ^It  was  a 
system  of  authority,  monopoly,  and  exclu- 
sion, in  which  the  government,  and  not 
the  individual,  acted  always  the  foremost 
part.*  He  established  a  series  of  great 
trading  corporations,  prominent  among 
which  was  the  Company  of  the  West. 
All  New  France  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Vir- 
ginia and  Florida  was  bestowed  on  it  for- 
ever. The  monopolies  which  the  company 
exercised  provoked  remonstrance,  and 
the  King  interfered.  He  appointed  as 
governor,  the  Sieur  de  Courcelle,  with 
Jean  Baptiste  Talon  as  intendant;  and, 
in  place  of  the  viceroy,  the  Marquis  de 
Tracy  was  sent  with  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
general,  having  under  his  command  the 
famous  regiment  of  Carignan-Salieres, 
many  of  whose  ofl&cers  and  men  after- 
wards settled  in  Canada  and  furnished 
the  stock  from  which  has  come  the  best 
blood  of  the  Dominion.  The  landing  of 
Tracy  at  Quebec  was  made  one  of  those 
pageants    dear    to    the     French    heart. 

*  Concluded  from  Self  Culturb 
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^  Tracy  was  a  veteran  of  sixty-two,  portly 
and  tall.  .  .  .  The  Chevalier  de  Chau- 
mont  walked  at  his  side,  and  young 
nobles  surrounded  him,  gorgeous  in  lace 
and  ribbons  and  majestic  in  leonine  wigs. 
Twenty-four  gtiards  in  the  King's  livery 
led  the  way,  followed  by  four  pages  and 
six  valets;  and  thus,  while  the  French- 
men shouted  and  the  Indians  stared,  the 
august  procession  threaded  the  streets  of 
the  Lower  Town,  and  climbed  the  steep 
pathway  that  scaled  the  cliffs  above. 
.  .  .  Thus  a  sunbeam  from  the  court 
fell  for  a  moment  on  the  rock  of  Quebec.* 
Religious  processions  followed  in  which 
Church  and  State  were  both  represented. 
*It  is  a  ravishing  thing,*  says  Mother 
Mary,  ^  to  see  how  marvellously  exact  is 
Monsieur  de  Tracy  at  all  these  holy  cere- 
monies.* 

The  paternal  government  which  Col- 
bert strove  to  administer  in  France  was 
ably  represented  by  the  Intendant  Talon 
in  Canada.  He  built  a  ship  to  encourage 
the  art  of  ship-building,  and  a  brewery  to 
discourage  the  consumption  of  wine  and 
brandy  in  the  colony.  **He  visited  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  and  caused  them 
to  visit  him ;  learned  what  crops  each  was 
raising;  taught  those  who  had  wheat  to 
sell  it  at  a  profit,  helped  those  who  had 
none,  and  encouraged  everybody,*  He 
was  especially  concerned  for  the  growth 
of  the  population,  and  careful  to  provide 
wives  for  the  settlers.  *  For  some  years 
past  the  Sulpitians  had  sent  out  young 
women  for  the  supply  of  Montreal ;  and 
the  King  on  a  larger  scale  continued  the 
benevolent  work.  Girls  for  the  colony 
were  taken  from  the  hospitals  of  Paris 
and  of-  Lyons.  Mother  Mary  writes  in 
][665  that  a  hundred  had  come  that  sum- 
mer and  were  nearly  all  provided  with 
husbands,  and  that  two  hundred  more 
were  to  come  next  year.*  La  Hontan's 
description  of  these  marriage  shambles  is 
amusing:  <* These  vestals  were,  so  to 
speak,  piled  one  on  the  other  in  three  dif- 
ferent halls,  where  the  bridegrooms  chose 
their  brides  as  a  butcher  chooses  his 
sheep  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flock.  There 
was  wherewith  to  content  the  most  fan- 
tastical in  these  three  harems;  for  here 
were  to  be  seen  the  tall  and  the  short 
the  blond  and  the  brown,  the  plump  and 
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the  lean;  everybody  in  short  found  a 
shoe  to  fit  him.  .  .  .  The  marriage  was 
concluded  forthwith,  with  the  help  of  a 
priest  and  a  notary,  and  the  next  day  the 
governor-general  caused  the  couple  to  be 
presented  with  an  ox,  a  pair  of  swine,  a 
pair  of  fowls,  two  barrels  of  salted  meat, 
and  eleven  crowns  in  money. '^ 

Bounties  were  offered  on  early  mar- 
riages ;  parents  who  neglected  to  find  hus- 
bands for  their  daughters  before  the  age 
of  sixteen  were  haled  before  a  magistrate 
and  fined;  and  of  all  miserable  men  the 
obdurate  bachelor  was  made  most  miser- 
able. He  was  forbidden  to  hunt,  fish, 
trade  with  the  Indians,  or  go  into  the 
woods  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.  Boun- 
ties were  offered  on  children.  The  father  of 
a  family  of  ten  received  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  livres,  and  the  happy  possessor 
of  twelve  blessed  innocents  received  four 
hundred  livres.  *  These  wise  encourage- 
ments,* as  the  worthy  Faillon  calls  them, 
were  crowned  with  the  desired  result,  and 
for  some  years  the  population  of  the 
colony  grew  apace.  Now  that  we  in  this 
country  and  age  have  embarked  upon  an 
era  of  paternal  government,  this  policy  of 
Talon's  is  respectfully  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  future  governor  of 
the  Philippines. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  de- 
voted to  the  «  Half  Century  of  Conflict,* 
which  intervened  between  Frontenac  and 
Montcalm,  our  author  refers  to  an  event 
of  local  interest.  He  says:  *In  the  few 
years  of  doubtful  peace  that  preceded 
Queen  Anne's  War,  an  enterprise  was  be- 
gun, which,  nowise  in  accord  with  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  was  destined  to  produce  as  its  last 
result  an  American  city.*  This  enter- 
prise conceived  and  executed  by  one 
Antoine  de  La  Mothe  Cadillac,  a  captain 
in  the  colony  troops,  who  commanded  the 
little  garrison  at  Michillimackinac,  was 
the  building  of  a  fort  and  fur-trading  post 
on  the  Detroit.  The  double  purpose  he 
nought  to  achieve  was  to  cut  off  the  Dutch 
and  English  fur-traders  from  access  to  the 
f  ndians  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  to  draw 
the  Indians  then  living  at  Mackinac  away 
from  that  post,  and  from  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  with  whom 
Cadillac  had  a  quarrel  of  long  standing. 
He  was  temporarily  successful  in  both 
these  objects;  but  probably  no  one  would 
gaze  with  greater  wonder,  than  would 
Cadillac,   at   the  magnificent  memorial, 


which  men  of  the  hated  English  race  have 
proposed  to  rear  to  him  on  the  island 
above  the  city  which  he  unwittingly 
founded.  Very  different  was  the  settle- 
ment which  he  had  in  mind.  «He  pro- 
posed to  gather  all  the  tribes  of  the  lakes 
at  Detroit,  civilize  them,  and  teach  them 
French,  <  insomuch  that  from  pagans  they 
would  become  children  of  the  Church  and 
therefore  good  subjects  of  the  King.> 
^  They  will  form,^  he  says,  <a  considerable 
settlement,  strong  enough  to  bring  the 
English  and  the  Iroquois  to  reason,  or, 
with  help  from  Montreal  to  destroy  both  of 
them.  **  Remembering  the  scourge  which 
Cadillac's  Detroit  was  to  our  border  settle- 
ments during  the  *01d  French*  and 
Revolutionary  wars,  surely  never  was 
memorial  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  kindlier 
Christian  charity  than  the  proposed 
peristyle  at  the  foot  of  Belle  Isle. 

The  two  volumes  of  ^A  Half  Century 
of  Conflict  *  are  filled  with  the  stem  and 
pathetic  incidents  of  a  long  and  bloody 
border  warfare,  like  that  which  wasted 
the  north  of  England  and  the  country  of 
the  Lowland  Scots  for  many  generations, 
and  which  enriched  the  legends  and  the 
folk-songs  of  the  latter  people  with  such 
a  generous  store  of  picturesque  incidents 
and  heroic  adventures.  When  we  recall 
the  gruesome  deeds  of  the  savage  allies 
of  French  and  English  in  this  struggle, 
and  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  its  har- 
rowing scenes,  and  when  we  weigh  the 
mighty  consequences  to  human  freedom, 
to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  intellect,  which  hung  upon  the 
issue  of  these  petty  frontier  conflicts,  we 
wonder  that  no  poet  of  our  day  has  grasped 
the  fruits  of  immortality  which  hang  so 
temptingly  from  the  lofty  branches  of  this 
noble  theme.  We  may  thank  the  gods, 
at  least  for  one  historian,  with  the  soul  of 
a  poet,  whose  name  is  writ  large  upon  the 
dramatic  record  of  these  stirring  events ! 

In  the  second  of  these  two  volumes 
Parkman  dispels  somewhat  of  the  vapor 
of  sentiment  which  our  own  Longfellow 
has  thrown  about  the  people  of  Acadia. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  delightful 
author  of  *  Hiawatha*  and  •^Evangeline* 
did  not  know  his  Indians  and  his  Acadians 
as  Francis  Parkman  knew  them,  and  that 
he  mingled  fact  and  tradition  in  his  poems 
to  the  confusion  of  history. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  which  in 
Europe  terminated  the  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian   Succession,   brought  a  temporary 
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lull  in  the  stmggle  for  sovereignty  over 
the  forests  of  America.  It  is  with  this 
period  of  truce  that  our  historian  begins 
the  two  volumes  which  tell  of  the  thrill- 
ing culmination  of  the  conflict  in  the 
<*  Seven  Years*  War.»  *Such  was  the 
complication  of  political  interests,'*  ob- 
serves Voltaire,  ^  that  a  cannon  shot  fired 
in  America  could  gfive  the  signal  that  set 
Europe  in  a  blaze.* 

In  reality  it  was  an  attack  planned  by  the 
youthful  Washington  on  a  small  outpost 
of  Frenchmen  hiding  in  the  woods  near 
Fort  Duquesne.  A  few  score  of  Virginia 
riflemen  fired  the  volley  which  cost  the 
lives  of  Jumonville  and  his  companions 
and  led  to  the  «01d  French  War.»  Had 
the  vanity  of  Madame  Pompadour,  the 
real  ruler  of  France,  not  involved  that 
country  at  the  same  time  in  the  conti- 
nental league  against  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  war  of  the  colonies  might  have 
had  a  different  ending;  for  the  general 
sent  to  command  the  forces  in  New 
France  was  able  and  resourceful,  while 
for  a  time  at  least  the  English  were  badly 
organized  and  indifferently  led.  Thus  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  the  advantage  re- 
mained with  the  French,  but  the  rein- 
forcements which  Montcalm  needed  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  were 
detained  in  Europe  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Austria,  while  the  fall  of  the  Newcastle 
ministry  in  England  brought  into  power 
her  foremost  statesman.  William  Pitt,  and 
soon  the  tide  began  to  turn.  Clive  in  the 
battle  of  Plassey  snatched  the  sceptre  of 
India  from  before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the 
French,  and  so  the  torch  kindled  by  the 
young  Virginian  in  the  forests  of  Penn- 
sylvania flamed  around  the  world.  The 
second  siege  of  Louisburg  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Pitt  a  man  whom  he  could  trust 
with  larger  undertakings,  and  to  Greneral 
Wolfe  was  given  the  command  of  an  expe- 
dition so  hazardous  that  no  officer  of  less 
daring  or  less  capacity  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  it.  The  familiar  tale  of  that 
dramatic  campaig^n,  with  the  double 
tragedy  of  its  end,  needs  no  repetition 
here.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  the  estimate 
which  a  living  historian,  John  Fiske,  places 
upon  the  drama :  *  The  struggle  between 
France  and  England  for  the  soil  of  North 
America  was  one  of  the  great  critical 
moments  in  the  career  of  mankind, — no 
less  important  than  the  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia,  or  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  ...  We    shall    all,   I    think. 


be  ready  to  admit  that  the  triumph  of 
Wolfe  marks  the  greatest  turning-point  as 
yet  discernible  in  modem  history.* 

If  history  were  written  with  due  regard 
for  the  dramatic  unities,  Parkman  should 
have  ended  his  series  with  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  February,  1763. 
which  confirmed  Great  Britain  in  posses- 
sion of  all  New  France  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  But  to  the  august  signatures 
of  that  important  document  there  lacked 
the  royal  autograph  of  a  potentate  their 
majesties  of  England,  France,  and  Spain 
had  failed  to  reckon  with,  —  the  name  of 
Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  the  head, 
heart,  and  directing  brain  of  that  con- 
certed movement  of  the  Northwestern  In- 
dians, inaptly  called  by  historians  *  The 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac*  The  ink  was 
scarcely  dry  on  the  parchment  of  Paris 
when  the  tribes  began  to  gather  in  omi- 
nous silence  on  the  banks  of  the  Ecorces. 

Rogers  and  his  Rangers,  on  their  way 
to  take  possession  of  Detroit  after  the 
capitulation  of  Vaudreuil,  had  had  a  singu- 
lar encounter  with  this  warlike  chieftain  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  on  Lake 
Erie,  three  years  before.  The  pipe  of 
peace  had  been  smoked  on  that  occasion, 
and  Pontiac's  influence  had  quieted  the 
tribes  who  would  otherwise  have  disputed 
Rogers's  advance.  But  the  English  had 
not  yet  learned  the  art  of  propitiating* 
barbarian  allies  or  subject  races.  The 
haughty  insolence  of  the  officers  in  com- 
mand, and  the  unrestrained  excesses  of 
the  fur-traders,  soon  roused  the  anger  of 
the  Indians,  and  a  huge  confederation 
of  tribes  under  the  leadership  of  Pon- 
tiac resulted.  On  the  27th  of  April  (1763) 
occurred  the  war-feast  of  the  tribes  at  the 
Ecorces,  and  on  the  ist  of  May  a  calu- 
met dance  within  the  fort.  A  few  da3rs 
later  a  council  was  held  in  the  Pottawat- 
tamie village,  and  by  this  time  suspicion 
of  the  sinister  designs  of  the  Indians  was 
beginning  to  be  entertained.  On  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  May,  the  whole  of 
the  little  garrison  was  under  arms,  and 
with  keen  anxiety  Major  Gladwin  watched 
for  the  first  s3rmptom  of  open  hostility. 
At  this  juncture  Parkman  does  not  tell  us 
of  a  distinguished  statesman  rising  in 
Parliament  to  deliver  a  philippic  against 
his  government  for  trampling  on  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  man  by  its  invasion  of 
Pontiac's  domain ;  nor  does  history  record 
that  a  Scottish  philanthropist  paid  the 
cost  of  transmitting  his  eloquent  periods 
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to  the  forest  fastnesses  of  the  Detroit. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  Ojibway 
maiden,  tradition  says,  with  a  conscience 
singularly  like  that  of  a  Massachusetts 
senator,  whose  tenderness  for  the  British 
commander  foiled  the  plans  of  Pontiac 
and  precipitated  the  open  conflict. 

The  story  of  this  conflict  is  too  familiar 
for  repetition.  To  those  who  are  unfa^ 
miliar  with  the  incident  however  it  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  Mr.  Fiske's  high 
praise  of  Parkman's  narrative  delivered  at  a 
lecture  in  Boston,  in  which  he  said  that  it 
was  memorable  as  *  the  theme  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  fascinating  books  that 
have  ever  been  written  by  any  historian 
since  the  days  of  Herodotus. »  ^  The  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth,  *>  he  con- 
tinues, ^  when  I  happened  to  catch  sight  of 
Mr.  Parkman  in  my'  audience.  I  had  not 
observed  him  before,  though  he  was 
seated  quite  near  me.     I  shall  never  for- 


get the  sudden  start  which  he  gave,  and 
the  heightened  color  of  his  noble  face, 
with  its  curious  look  of  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure,—  an  expression  as  honest  and  simple 
as  one  might  witness  in  a  rather  shy 
schoolboy  suddenly  singled  out  for  praise. 
I  was  so  glad  that  I  had  said  what  I  did 
without  thinking  of  his  hearing  me.* 

Mr.  Fiske's  judgment  may  or  may  not 
be  sustained  by  the  verdict  of  posterity ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  at  least  that  Francis 
Parkman  has  won  for  himself*  a  per- 
manent place  in  literature.  With  his 
work  completed  after  fifty  years  of  effort 
and  of  physical  suffering,— « That  long 
disease,  his  life  »  was  healed,  and  he  passed 
(Nov.  8,  1893)  into  that  eternity,  compared 
with  which  the  crown  of  immortality  we 
would  fain  bestow  upon  him,  is  but  a 
withered  wreath. 

Wm.  W.  Hudson. 

Cleveland,  o. 
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IT  WAS  a  wet,  dreary  October  after- 
noon. A  cold,  drizzling  rain  had  been 
falling  all  day.  It  soaked  through 
the  weather-beaten  tents  and  dripped  on 
the  blankets  inside.  It  formed  little  pud- 
dles in  the  company  street  and  put  a  woe- 
begone expression  on  the  face  of  the 
guard  who  was  tramping  dejectedly  up 
and  down  before  the  colonel's  tent. 

Occasionally  some  restless  fellow  would 
go  down  to  the  mess  shanty  and  give  vent 
to  his  feelings  by  *  cussing  the  cook  ^  who 
was  making  vain  efforts  to  fry  some  fat 
pork  over  a  fire  that  sputtered  and  went 
out  as  many  times  as  he  started  it.  until 
he  gave  up  in  despair  and  swore  they 
would  never  have  anything  to  eat  unless 
the  rain  *let  up.* 

Six  of  us  stood  shivering  near  the 
smouldering  fire  waiting  for  our  supper. 
We  had  received  orders  that  morning  to 
report  just  as  soon  as  it  quit  raining  at  a 
distant  camp  for  extra  duty  on  an  ambu- 
lance company.  Finally  we  were  ordered 
to  start,  rain  or  no  rain,  and  that  in  the 
army  means  to  begin  moving  at  once.  So 
we  were  forced  to  give  up  our  chances  for 
supper  and  commence  our  journey.  One 
fellow,  more  hopeful  than  the  rest,  began 
to  show  the  possibilities  of  getting  some- 


thing to  eat  at  the  next  camp,  but  the 
frowns  and  exclamations  which  greeted 
those  suggestions  showed  him  very  plainly 
that  we  were  in  no  mood  to  discuss  those 
remote  chances. 

After  tramping  about  five  miles  across 
a  valley  through  rain  and  mud,  we  came 
to  the  line  of  tents  where  the  ambulance 
company  was  stationed.  We  were  wet, 
homesick,  and  hungry,  and  there  was  not 
one  among  us  who  would  not  have  gladly 
given  up  his  chance  of  being  President 
for  a  good  supper  and  a  warm  bed.  On  our 
way  up  the  hill  we  passed  the  mule  corral 
and  a  sorry-looking  lot  of  creatures  they 
were,  huddled  there  together,  the  cold 
rain  dripping  down  their  flanks.  Harm- 
less enough  they  looked  to  us  that  first 
day,  but  we  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  ex- 
pression on  a  mule's  face  is  no  indication 
of  his  battering  abilities. 

A  sergeant  met  us  at  the  corral  and 
took  us  down  through  the  line  of  tents. 
*  Here,  you,*^  he  said  turning  to  me  with 
the  commanding  air  of  a  Napoleon.  <^  put 
your  blankets  in  there, ^^  and  he  pointed 
to  an  old  dirty  tent  that  was  flapping  in 
the  wind.  ^*  Hurry  up  now  and  Idc  ready 
for  roll  call  !*  I  ventured  the  remark  that 
I  would  like  some  supper.     <^  You  are  too 
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late  for  anything  to  eat  here,*^  he  an- 
swered, and  then  strode  off  and  left  me 
to  introduce  myself  to  my  new  quarters. 
I  pushed  the  flap  aside  and  looked  in.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  tent  sat  a  dark-haired 
lad,  with  an  old  blue  overcoat  buttoned 
tightly  around  him.  I  could  not  see  his 
face,  for  he  had  his  back  turned  toward 
me  and  he  was  bending  over  an  old  box 
writing  a  letter.  He  did  not  look  up  when 
he  heard  me  at  the  entrance  but  said  in  a 
pleasant  voice :  *<  Come  in,  old  fellow ; 
make  yourself  at  home;  a  little  bit  wet, 
ain't  it?* 

I  remarked  that  it  was  a  little  damp. 

He  looked  up  and  smiled.  « Throw 
your  blankets  on  the  bunk  there.  Take 
an  old  box,  sit  down,  and  make  us  a 
visit.* 

He  resumed  his  writing  while  I  began 
to  unfold  my  blankets. 

I  knew  from  his  rich,  easy  speech  that 
he  belonged  to  a  Southern  regiment  and 
like  myself  had  been  detailed  for  extra 
duty.  He  was  hurrying  to  finish  his  letter 
and  for  a  few  minutes  I  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  ^  size  up  **  my  new  acquaintance 
who  had  given  me  such  a  jolly  welcome. 
He  had  a  mass  of  dark  hair  brushed  neatly 
back  from  his  forehead,  a  smooth,  boyish 
face  deeply  tinted  by  the  sun  and  wind, 
and  his  large,  lustrous  eyes  seemed  to 
sparkle  with  a  hidden  merriment. 

When  he  had  finished  his  letter  he  came 
over  to  where  I  was  and  shook  my  hand 
and  inquired  where  I  was  from.  ^*0h! 
Wisconsin;  I  thought  you  were  a  north- 
erner; well,  Tm  Kentucky,  but  we  won't 
quarrel  about  that;  Kentucky  and  Wis- 
consin will  sleep  together  to-night  and  no- 
body will  be  the  wiser.  I'm  sorry, 
though,  that  I  did  n't  know  you  were  com- 
ing else  I  would  have  had  some  extra 
sheets  and  pillows,  but  since  you  took  me 
by  surprise  you  will  have  to  be  content 
with  just  ordinary  blankets.*^  I  assured 
him  that  under  the  circumstances  I  was 
very  thankful  for  anything  dry. 

*  Have  n't  had  anything  to  eat,  I  reckon, 
eh  ?  well  you  just  lay  low ;  I  know  where 
the  cook  keeps  the  grub  and  I'll  make  a 
raid.*  He  pulled  his  slouch  hat  down 
over  his  eyes  and  started  for  the  mess 
shanty.  There  was  something  about  this 
handsome,  good-humored  boy  that  fasci- 
nated me.  He  had  such  a  genial  laugh 
that  it  dispelled  all  gloom  and  homesick- 
ness, and  under  its  influence  I  soon  forgot 
the  rain  and  wet  blankets. 


He  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  some 
bread  and  a  large  piece  of  pork  beneath 
his  old  overcoat.  ^^I  caught  the  enemy 
napping.*^  he  said,  *and  came  off  with 
the  spoils.  Mother  would  hold  up  her 
hands  in  horror  if  she  knew  what  a  suc- 
cessful swiper  I'm  getting  to  be.* 

We  sat  there  in  the  tent  that  night  long 
after  taps  had  been  sounded  telling  each 
other  stories  of  our  home  and  people.  He 
had  been  at  Chickamauga  all  summer,  but 
he  expected  to  go  home  in  a  few  weeks, 
«back  to  the  old  Blue  Grass  State,  you 
know,*  and  he  winked  as  much  as  to  say 
that  was  the  only  district  worth  living  in. 
He  told  me  all  about  his  mother,  sisters, 
and  sweetheart,  and  how  they  longed  to 
welcome  him  back. 

^^  I  never  thought  I  did  amount  to  much 
until  our  company  started  away  last 
spring,  but  I  tell  you  they  all  felt  blue 
and  I  had  quite  a  job  to  keep  braced  my- 
self ;  but  when  I  get  back  I  bet  they  will 
turn  that  old  house  upside  down,*  and  he 
chuckled  to  himself  at  the  thought  of  the 
expected  meeting. 

Next  morning  after  roll  call,  the  boys 
asked  me  if  I  was  bunking  with  Adkins, 
«the  boy  from  Kentucky.*  When  I 
told  them  I  was,  they  said:  «Well.  you 
have  got  a  fine  tent-mate;  he  has  been 
here  only  a  few  days,  but  we  all  know  him. 
He  is  the  j oiliest  fellow  in  the  company, 
and  we  would  all  commit  suicide  if  he 
wasn't  around;  it  gets  so  blame  lonesome 
here.* 

The  routine  of  camp-life  became  more 
monotonous  every  day;  we  answer  to 
roll  call  and  the  rest  of  the  time  sit  in  our 
tents  listening  to  the  rain  dripping  on 
the  canvas  and  look  wistfully  at  the  long 
line  of  misty  hills  to  the  northward.  But 
the  weather  never  seemed  to  have  any 
effect  on  Adkins.  He  was  always  joking 
and  laughing,  and  he  would  say  on  those 
dark  days:  <^ Never  mind,  fellows,  brace 
up,  we'll  go  home  pretty  soon  and  then 
we'll  hoe  it  down.*  Nobody  could  be 
blue  where  Adkins  was ;  he  always  heard 
some  pleasant  rumors  that  our  regiments 
were  going  home.  We  never  asked  him 
where  he  got  those  rumors,  but  always 
took  them  for  ofl&cial  reports,  and  if  one 
of  the  homesick  fellows  would  come  sing- 
ing down  the  street  the  boys  would  wink 
and  say,  <<  he's  got  one  of  Adkins's  of- 
ficial reports.* 

He  would  get  long  letters  from  his 
sweetheart   telling  all  about  the   parties 
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and  country-dances  and  a  hundred  other 
little  details  which  make  those  letters 
from  home  so  interesting.  He  would  read 
them  over  to  me  as  we  sat  together  and 
pat  me  on  the  back  with  a  ^  Say.  old  fel- 
low, you  have  n't  any  girls  in  Wisconsin 
like  her,  now,  have  you?  I  am  going 
back  to  finish  my  education  and  marry  her ; 
then  you  will  come  to  visit  us ;  we'll  give 
you  a  royal  time.** 

The  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  camp 
and  part  of  the  ambulance  company  was 
ordered  to  another  post.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  were  picked  to  go.  When  I 
heard  the  news  I  hurried  up  to  headquar- 
ters and  tried  to  get  permission  to  have 
Adkins  go  with  me ;  but  I  was  informed 
that  orders  were  orders,  and  I  was  forced 
to  bid  my  friend  good-bye.  ^Now,  re- 
member,** he  said  as  I  started  away, 
^  when  you  are  relieved  come  back  here ; 
I'll  try  to  keep  house  while  you  are 
gone.**  He  waved  his  hand  to  me  till  I 
was  out  of  sight. 

Those  were  lonesome  days  while  I  was 
waiting  to  be  relieved  and  to  get  back  to 
see  the  Kentucky  boy.  for  no  fello^  could 
make  me  believe  that  we  were  going 
home  except  Adkins,  and  he  could  make 
me  believe  rain  was  sunshine.  Finally 
the  order  came  for  me  to  go  back  to  the 
ambulance  company.  I  could  hardly  wait 
to  pack  my  blankets,  I  had  so  many  things 
to  tell  Adkins.  Some  good  jokes  I  had 
picked  up,  but  best  of  all  I  had  some  good 
news  for  him.     I  had  heard  the  officers 


say  that  morning  that  the  southern  regi- 
ments were  going  to  be  mustered  out  next 
week.  I  was  glad  for  his  sake,  yet  sorry 
to  think  he  was  going  to  leave  us.  When 
I  reached  the  company  street  I  hurried  up 
to  the  old  tent ;  but  it  was  empty,  and  the 
silence  and  gloom  that  pervaded  it  made 
my  heart  sink.  For  a  moment  I  was  lost 
and  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 
'  The  sergeant  came  down  and  told  me  that 
they  had  taken  Adkins  to  the  hospital. 

I  went  up  to  see  him,  but  he  was  deliri- 
ous and  did  not  know  me.  I  told  the  sur- 
geon that  his  regiment  was  going  home. 
^  Well,**  he  said,  *it  won't  be  necessary 
to  see  him;  he'll  never  go  home.** 

And  then  I  knew  they  had  given  him 
up.  For  a  week  he  lay  there  in  a  feverish 
dream  and  the  last  night  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  recognized  me.  He  smiled  and 
whispered :  ^  Hello,  old  fellow,  are  we  go- 
ing home  pretty  soon  ?  **    I  had  no  answer. 

The  sweet  low  strains  of  some  band 
playing  «  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  **  came 
softly  up  through  the  mist  of  the  valley. 
The  solitary  candle  threw  its  pale  light 
across  the  cot,  and  fluttered  as  if  it  were 
struggling  against  the  encroaching  dark- 
ness and  trying  to  force  it  back. 

I  heard  one  long  sigh,  and  then  there 
was  a  deathly  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
dying  echoes  of  some  far-off  bugle  sound- 
ing taps.  And  I  seemed  to  hear  an  an- 
swering note  from  some  distant  unknown 
camp.  R.  M. 

NBW  ItfZSBON,  wia. 
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Then  I  hear  of  a  great  man,**  said 
Sainte-Beuve,  *^I  ask.  <Has 
he  loved?  And  how  has  he 
loved ?*» 

The  question  is  not  an  uncommon  one ; 
the  world  generally  desires  to  get  at  the 
secret  experiences  of  those  who  have  re- 
vealed themselves  in  part  to  it ;  especially 
does  it  inquire  how  and  where  the  heart's 
affections  have  been  engaged;  not  alone 
with  reference  to  the  other  sex,  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  common  ties  of  blood, 
and  to  the  bond  of  friendship. 

The  letters  of  literary  people  are  eagerly 
sought  by  those  who  have  become  inter- 
ested in  their  writings;  alas!  sometimes 
through   them  we  have  gathered  suspi- 


cions that  our  idols  may  have  been  in  part 
dust ;  yet  on  the  whole  they  have  held  a 
place  so  secure  upon  the  pedestal  where 
we  placed  them  that  no  discovery  that 
proves  a  slight  mixture  of  common  clay 
has  been  able  to  displace  them. 

The  sacrifices  and  struggles  of  gifted 
ones  through  their  love  would  of  them- 
selves make  volumes,  and  through  secret, 
tragic,  personal  knowledge  of  depths  be- 
low depths,  the  poets  and  the  novelists 
are  able  to  present  pictures  that  make 
a  marked  impression,  though  we  may  at 
times  deny  the  possibility  of  their  reality. 

Keats,  when  far  from  his  home  and  the 
one  whom  he  had  idealized,  writes:  «I 
cannot  live  without  you.  .  .  .  Love  is  not 
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a  plaything ;  I  shall  never  be  able  to  bid 
you  an  entire  farewell.  If  my  health 
would  bear  it,  I  would  write  a  poem  I 
have  in  my  head,  which  would  be  a  con- 
solation for  people  in  such  a  situation  as 
mine.*>  But  if  the  young  genius  had  lived 
to  write  this  poem,  would  the  world  have 
been  richer  through  the  full  expression  of 
his  feeling  than  by  the  sweet  and  delicate 
suggestions  that,  like  a  rose  that  is  not  in 
bloom,  yet  shows  through  the  parting 
calyx  the  promise  of  the  perfected  flower, 
leaving  the  fancy  to  work  with  airy  beau- 
ties, and  to  make  out  a  wondrous  Scheme 
of  form  and  color  ? 

There  are  letters  of  Keats  that  do  not 
breathe  so  fully  of  a  nature  forced  to  ex- 
press its  thought  in  a  fascinating  form; 
but  the  spirit  is  there;  and  the  undjring 
purpose  and  prayer  to  find  a  voice  for  his 
surcharged  heart,  a  voice  that  would  ade- 
quately convey  his  idea,  speaks  in  every 
line  of  his  correspondence. 

Some  there  afe  who  take  their  love-af- 
fairs as  an  amusement,  like  Swift — and  the 
coldness  and  selfishness  of  his  tempera- 
ment allowed  him  to  manage  two  at  the 
same  time.  He  iJ^rote  concerning  mar- 
riage :  « I  am  so  hard  to  please  that  I  shall 
probably  put  it  off  till  the  next  world. »  It 
occurs  to  one  that  if  he  reached  a  realm 
where  truth  cannot  be  compromised  and 
hearts  are  laid  bare,  he  found  that  no 
spiritual  arrangement  had  been  made  for 
him  to  experience  fulfilment  for  his  way- 
ward likings,  even  with  the  two  who  were 
inextricably  entangled  by  his  influence 
here.  A  man  who  could  write  of  love  as 
<^  that  ridiculous  passion  which  has  no  be- 
ing except  in  romance.  >*  has  no  lasting 
message  to  those  who  would  cultivate  the 
heart  qualities  as  well  as  those  of  the 
mind. 

But  worse  than  Swift  was  the  man  who, 
capable  of  a  grand  passion,  could  meet  in 
a  mad  house  the  woman  who  had  become 
insane  on  account  of  a  hopeless  love  for 
him,  and  find  in  her  case  material  for  use 
in  one  of  his  characters  in  <<  A  Sentimental 
Journey.*^  Better  like  Beau  Brummel  to 
have  the  organ  of  love  imperfectly  devel- 
oped, and  to  put  no  heart  into  even  a 
proposal  of  marriage,  than  to  hold  the 
passion  of  love  subject  to  selfishness,  or 
pride,  or  change. 

There  are  natures  that  seem  to  have 
many  sides,  many  who  can  be  relied  upon 
In  ordinary  affairs,  but  when  it  comes  to 
heart  relations  cannot  be  trusted.     Poor 


Burns  surely  meant  to  be  faithful,  but  each 
new  flower  was  so  attractive,  and  his  heart 
seemed  large  enough  to  admit  of  many 
shrines;  yet,  in  the  end.  his  genius  suf- 
fered from  the  multiplicity  of  his  entangle- 
ments; though  was  he  not  true  to  his 
guiding  star,  and,  in  a  way,  true  to  each 
who  came  within  range  of  his  passion  ? 

But,  after  all,  is  there  not  a  love  that 
belongs  to  the  poetic  temperament,  that 
is  enthroned  alone  in  the  imagination  and 
offers  a  thrill  to  the  emotions,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  man  himself  ?  It 
would  seem  in  discoveries  made  through 
the  letters  of  men  of  genius  that  this  is 
the  case.  Were  not  Byron  and  Goethe 
instances  of  an  experience  of  this  sort  ? 

But  there  are  discoveries  through  the 
correspondence  of  gifted  ones,  proving 
that  genius  of  a  high  order  may  be  affected 
by  the  claims  of  love,  on  other  sides  ot 
the  nature  than  that  which  has  become 
most  greatly  developed. 

The  correspondence  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
after  her  marriage  reveals  the  fact  that 
love  entered  into  her  judgment,  and 
satisfied  the  longing  for  rest  in  a  com- 
panionship to  be  trusted  wholly.  At  last, 
after  the  brief  experience  of  happiness. 
Death's  messenger  came — and  she  whis- 
pered—  ^  He  will  not  separate  us,  we  have 
been  so  happy.*  It  was  a  regret  to  those 
who  had  watched  her  ascendant  genius 
that  she  seemed  to  be  diverted  from  her 
course  by  the  affair  of  the  heart;  but  if 
she  had  lived  longer,  no  doubt,  traces  of 
the  enlargement  of  her  nature  through 
her  love  experience  would  have  been  dis- 
covered on  every  page  of  a  new  work. 

There  are  some  poets  whose  idealism 
places  them  in  a  realm  so  far  beyond  that 
of  ordinary  mortals  that  we  worship  them 
afar,  while  anxious  to  learn  if  they  were 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  and  expe- 
rienced the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  com- 
mon world.  The  published  letters  of 
Mrs.  Browning  were  welcomed  generally; 
while  a  few  who  had  kept  the  priestess  of 
song  enshrined,  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
sacrilege  to  peer  beyond  the  hitherto 
curtained  privacy  of  her  home  experi- 
ence. That  the  fire  of  genius  could  be  in 
a  constant  glow,  while  the  home  hearth 
was  kept  bright,  had  not  been  so  often 
made  real  in  the  case  of  great  literary 
men  and  women  that  the  reputation  of 
the  Brownings  in  this  respect  was  ac- 
cepted without  a  question.  And  those 
who  had  lingered  over  <* Aurora  Leigh* 
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wondered  if  the  woman  who  wrote  it  could, 
as  did  the  fair  heroine,  revel  in  the  glo- 
rious hope  of  fulfilment  in  an  artistic 
realm,  and  yet  hold  the  heart's  affection 
in  readiness  to  meet  its  own,  and  through 
the  gifts  of  the  mind  broaden  and  glorify 
the  experience  of  love.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  this,  when  the  Browning  Let- 
ters were  read.     She  writes : 

«  So  far  from  regretting  my  marriage,  it  has 
made  the  happiness  and  honor  of  my  life :  and 
every  unkindness  received  from  my  own  home 
makes  me  press  nearer  to  the  tenderest  and 
noblest  of  human  hearts,  proved  by  the  unin- 
terrupted devotion  of  ^wq  years.  >> 

If  we  need  further  proof  of  the  mutual 
love  of  the  Brownings,  we  will  find  it  in 
comparing  the  letters  of  the  two  to  discover 
the  evidence  of  that  rooted  loyalty  and 
tenderness  that  seemed  to  grow  stronger 
and  sweeter  until  that  moment  when  the 
worshipped,  trustful  woman  of  genius  laid 
her  head  for  the  last  time  upon  the  broad 
shoulder  of  her  poet-husband,  and  with 
her  latest  breath  whispered  of  beauty. 
And  her  motherhood,  the  sense  of  it  in 
her  was  a  passion.  She  says  of  her  baby- 
boy:  *I  hold  him  in  my  arms  at  night, 
wash  and  dress  him,  and  am  not  allowed 
to  read,  or  write,  more  than  three  minutes 
at  a  time  >' ;  and  this  —  *Corregio  is  sub- 
lime, besides  having  the  sense  to  make 
little  angels  after  the  likeness  of  my 
baby.» 

We  come  across  those  little  human 
touches  that  show  Mrs.  Browning  to  be 
distinctively  feminine  in  her  instincts. 
She  says : 

« Women  who  throw  up  the  game  early  and 
wear  dresses  suitable  to  their  years  (that  is  as 
hideous  as  possible)  are  a  disgrace  to  their  sex, 
aren't  they  now  ?  And  women  with  statistical 
memories,  who  are  alwa)rs  quoting  centuries 
and  the  years  thereof,  are  the  pests  of  society. » 

Was  not  this  related  to  that  womanly 
desire  to  hold  attractiveness,  not  only  be- 
cause of  artistic  inclinations,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  home  loves?  And  had  she 
herself  not  suffered  from  the  statistical 
women  who  may  have  persisted  in  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  the  adored  woman  whom  Robert  Brown- 
ing had  loved  for  herself,  so  deeply,  so 
truly,  so  wholly  that  the  fact  of  her  being 
a  few  years  his  senior,  as  has  been  whis- 
pered, could  have  had  not  the  slightest 
weight  with  him.  For,  a  genius  himself, 
he   iudged  by  its  ideals,  and  a  woman 


gifted  as  was  his  wife  could  never  grow 
old  in  spirit.  That  fascinating  unclassi- 
fied something  that  draws  and  holds  the 
lover,  who  has  fine  and  peculiar  sensi- 
bilities can  never  be  measured  or  under- 
stood by  the  one  who  judges  from  ordinary 
examples  and  standards. 

The  attitude  of  the  poets  towards  art  in 
general,  as  toVards  fellow-workers,  is  very 
significant  as  related  to  the  nature  of  their 
own  purpose,  and  the  breadth  of  their 
personal  character.  Her  impression  of 
Carlyle  in  face  of  leading,  opposite  views, 
was  it  the  outcome  of  a  deeper,  finer  in- 
sight, and  a  more  generous  nature  than 
influenced  the  ordinary  critic  ?  She  says : 
^^  Carlyle  travelled  with  us  to  Paris.  He 
left  a  deep  impression  on  me.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  interesting  soul.  I 
think.  All  the  bitterness  is  love,  with  the 
point  reversed.  He  seems  to  have  a  pro- 
found sensibility  —  so  profound  that  it 
unsettles  his  general  sympathies.  His 
bitterness  is  only  melancholy,  and  his 
scorn  — sensitiveness.^^ 

Of  George  Sand,  she  writes :  ^  A  noble 
woman  under  the  mud,  be  sure.** 

But  what  will  surprise  those  censors 
who  regarded  <*  Queechy  *  with  the  supe- 
rior air  of  those  who  find  in  a  sentiment 
that  appeals  strongly  to  the  emotions  of 
the  common  mind  nothing  but  stupidity, 
are  her  words  with  reference  to  the  work  — 
^^Tell  me  if  you  have  read  *  Queechy,*  by 
Elizabeth  Wetherell  ?  I  think  it  very  clear 
and  characteristic;  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
scarcely  exceeds  it,  after  all  the  trumpets.** 

What  a  world  of  encourgement  to  writ- 
ers, whose  calling,  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, must  often  seem  only  an 
avocation  to  their  impatient  minds,  these 
words  of  the  gifted  woman  ought  to  be- 
come. ^<  The  brain  stratifies  and  matures, 
creatively,  even  in  the  pauses  of  the  pen.* 

To  earnest  souls  who  would  send  peti- 
tions up  towards  the  Highest  and  find  them- 
selves dumb,  how  helpful  her  words :  *^  If 
we  have  strength  to  throw  ourselves  upon 
Him  for  prayer,  as  for  the  ends  of  prayer, 
I  think  it  will  be  enough,  and  He  will 
prove  it  to  be  enough  presently.  I  have 
been  where  I  could  not  pray  at  all,  and 
then  God's  presence  seemed  so  close  upon 
me  that  there  was  no  need  of  prayer.  ** 

That  her  relation  to  the  unseen  world 
was  not  of  the  sort  that  is  classed  under 
the  head  of  Spiritualism,  but  of  a  na- 
ture that  it  took  hold  of  the  eternal,  one 
who  follows  her  experience  through  her 
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letters  may  find.  She  writes  to  a  neax 
friend:  ^^I  struggle  hard  to  live  on:  I 
wish  to  live  just  as  long,  and  no  longer 
than  to  grow  in  the  soul,^^  and  again  — 
^'When  I  look  deathwards,  I  look  over 
death.* 

One  said  of  a  certain  writer,  <*He  has 
concealed  himself  behind  an  autobiog- 
raphy.* This  might  be  declared  with 
respect  to  many  biographies,  the  subjects 
of  them  through  the  one-sided  apprecia- 
tion of  the  writers  have  been  so  portrayed 
that  their  nearest  friends  could  hardly 
recognize  the  likeness.  But  a  correspond- 
ence extending  from  early  life  on  to  its 
close,  relates  to  a  varied  experience  and 
must  give  a  reasonably  correct  view  of 
the  one  who  penned  it. 

In  the  memoir  of  Tennyson,  by  his  son 
Hallam,  we  have  not  only  a  record  of  the 
poet's  great  intellectual  purpose  and  of  its 
fulfilment,  but  of  the  quality  and  measure 
of  his  love.  His  choice  of  his  vocation  was 
that  of  his  secret  soul ;  his  subtle  fancies 
of  grace  and  beauty  worked  themselves 
outwardly  through  vivid  and  picturesque 
expression :  and  we  are  told  that  its  power 
was  as  great  in  conversation  as  in  writ- 
ing. 

We  learn  that  «  Merlin  and  the  Gleam  » 
expressed  his  own  particular  belief  as  an 
idealist  — 

«  For  thro'  the  Magic 
Of  Him  the  Mighty, 
Who  taught  me  in  childhood. 
There  on  the  border 
Of  boundless  Ocean 
And  all  but  in  Heaven 
Hovers  the  Gleam.* 

His  poems  to  those  who  have  been 
drawn  towards  his  central  purpose  through 
them,  prove  his  faithfulness  to  that  ideal 
which  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
placed  before  his  mental  vision  and  his 
idealism  has  shown  through  all  of  his  verse. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  joining  his  bosom 
friend  Arthur  Hallam  in  London,  who 
was  writing  essays  upon  modem  authors, 
they  both  determined  not  to  lose  hold  of 
the  real  in  seeking  the  ideaL  The  son's 
memoir  shows  how  broad  and  deep  this 
idealism  went ;  it  transfigured  all  things, 
the  most  common  affairs  of  life  under  its 
sway  were  lifted  to  a  possible  nobility. 
Beauty  and  grace  of  form  and  color,  and 
melody  of  rhjrthm.  were  associated  with 
that  diviner  harmony  of  morals  that  re- 
alizes in  human  character  the  highest 
standard.  His  sacred  thought  of  love  was 
not  a  plaything  for  his  fancy,  nor  a  picture 


that  his  imagination  had  painted;  of  his 
wife  he  writes,  in  the  fulness  of  his  mar- 
ried experience,  *  The  peace  of  God  came 
into  my  life  at  the  altar  when  I  wedded 
her.*^  The  depth  of  his  love  for  his  chil- 
dren may  be  seen  from  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Browning ;  and  the  passion  of  his  tender- 
ness is  expressed  in  the  story  of  *The 
Grandmother,®  in  her  grief  for  the  child 
that  fought  hard  for  its  life,  yet  never 
saw  the  light;  for  it  was  his  own  expe- 
rience as  one  of  his  letters  proves,  this 
of  looking  upon  the  face  of  the  still-bom 
baby  and  marking  upon  the  features  the 
effects  of  its  useless  struggle.  He  believed 
that  a  poet  could  not  live  his  true  life 
without  sympathy.  Giving  largely,  he 
also  received  in  great  measure  from  those 
whose  appreciation  and  love  were  of  ines- 
timable worth  to  him. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  how  much  Tenny- 
son loved  these  children  of  his  genius. 
That  he  had  a  peculiar  attachment  to 
some  is  not  strange.  It  is  said  that  be 
often  repeated 

«  The  old  order  changeth  giving  place  to  new 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways.* 

His  touch  with  nature  was  of  a  delicate, 
firm,  comprehensive  quality,  that  would 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  regard  it 
alone  through  the  senses.  Insight  was 
always  focused  so  that  it  had  a  full  view 
of  central  conditions.  He  writes :  *  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  smoke  in  the  yew 
tree  this  year.*> 

In  «  The  Holy  Grail »  we  read : 

« O  brother,  I  have  seen  this  yew  tree  smoke 
spring  after  spring,  for  half  a  hundred  years.* 

Those  who  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
^  In  Memoriam,®  watching  the  progress  of 
a  soul  on  from  doubt  to  a  trust  and  hope 
that  can  bide  its  hour  of  fulfilment  and 
final  blessedness,  are  convinced  that  the 
experience  was  essentially  a  personal  one; 
and  they  read  with  a  peculiar  thrill  of 
satisfaction  the  words  of  the  poet's  wife : 
<*  He  talked  a  great  deal  about  our  all  be- 
ing gathered  up  somehow  into  the  love  of 
God,  into  a  state  infinitely  higher  than  we 
can  now  conceive  of  it.** 

Of  the  great  mass  of  correspondence  of 
literary  lights  given  to  the  public  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  no  letters  seem  more 
fully  to  offer  the  subtle  aroma  of  the  rare 
genius,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
nature  of  the  writers,  than  those  of 
Tennyson  and  the  Brownings. 

Mary  R.  Baldwin. 
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THOSE  of  US  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  trials  and  troubles 
of  our  national  infancy  in  general, 
and  with  the  eariy  history  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Ohio  in  particular,  doubtless 
wonder  whence  the  name  Western  Re- 
serve originated.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  the 
word  ^^  reserve  **  confused  in  our  thoughts 
with  reservation,  and  to  picture  to  our- 
selves some  sort  of  compact  between  the 
first  settlers  of  Ohio  and  the  In- 
dians. The  source  of  the  name, 
however,  can  be  traced  back  to 
far  more  high-handed  compacts 
than  any  marking  out  the  lines 
of  a  reservation.  Those  who  got 
and  held  patent  rights  in  the 
early  colonial  days  had  a  very 
remarkable  way  of  laying  out 
not  town,  but  country,  lots. 
Their  geometry  reminds  one  of 
those  unfortunates  that  are  re- 
ferred to  as  dwellers  in  a  space 
of  one  dimension.  They  had 
decided  objections  to  anything 
but  straight  lines.  Out  of  this 
partiality  grew  up  the  custom  of 
granting  some  point  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  and  all  the  land 
lying  on  an  infinite  straight  line 
running  through  the  said  point. 

This  policy  would  no  doubt 
have  worked  well  had  the  gran- 
tors and  the  others  concerned 
kept  to  either  of  two  ruler>; 
namely,  to  draw  all  lines  due 
west,  or  to  draw  all  lines  toward 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  they  observed 
neither  of  these  and  treated  the 
land  to  be  measured  as  a  plane 
surface,  evident  difficulties  arose. 
The  many  straight  lines  were 
soon  found  to  cross  one  another. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  was 
especially  unfortunate  in  this  respect. 
First  came  New  York  with  its  line  running 
north.  Next  came  Pennsylvania  with  a 
westerly  preference.  To  be  brief,  Con- 
necticut stopped  at  the  New  York  bound- 
ary and  did  not  commence  again  until 
one  came  to  what  is  now  the  Ohio  line. 

During  the  War  of  Independence  there 
was  not  a  little  trouble  to  settle  the  geo- 
metrical  problem  of  the  West.     Several 
States  of  the  East  tried  to  retain  great 
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tracts  of  land  that  came  to  them  by  early 
grants.  ^^  After  a  long  contest  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  ceded  to 
the  general  government.  But  Connecti- 
cut reserved  the  property  in  the  soil  of  that 
part  of  her  territory  extending  west  of  the 
western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  This  terri- 
tory was  called  the  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve,  or  the  Western  Reserve  of  Con- 


President  Thwino 

necticut  and  sometimes  New  Connecticut. 
The  college  was  established  on  this  reserve 
by  its  early  settlers  when  there  was  no 
other  college  in  this  part  of  the  State  to 
promote  learning  and  religion  here,  and 
to  be  a  base  of  operations  for  extending 
their  good  influences  to  the  west  and 
south. » 

^*  In  1795  the  State  of  Connecticut  sold 
her  right  to  the  soil  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company.  >* 
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In  turn  the  land  was  sold  by  the  Land      *^  The  report  which  was  adopted  recom- 


Company  for  the  most  part  to  Connecticut 
people.     Thus  it  was  that  the  Reserve  be- 
came in  fact  though  not  in  name  a  New 
Connecticut. 
<<In    1 80 1,  when  there  could  not  have 


mends  the  Presbyteries  to  establish  a 
Theological  Institution  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Erie  Literary  Society  located  at 
Burton,** provided  the  trustees  agree  with 
certain  conditions.     The  conditions  were 
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been  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  on  the 
Refserve,  a  petition  to  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Badger,  the  only  minister  on  the  Reserve 
except  one,  and  the  only  one  from  Con- 
necticut, praying  for  a  charter  that  steps 
might  even  thus  early  be  taken  to  found 
a  college.    The  petition  was  not  granted.  ** 

Though  this  endeavor  to  found  a  college 
failed,  it  was  soon  followed  by  a  success- 
ful appeal  to  the  legislature,  for  in  1803 
an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  ^^  Erie 
Literary  Society.**  The  aims  of  this  so- 
ciety, as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Act,  were  to  found  a  seminary  and  to  cre- 
ate a  board  of  trust  <<  for  the  reception  and 
management  of  any  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, that  may  be  given  for  said  pur- 
pose.** 

The  founding  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege does  not,  however,  belong  to  the  Erie 
Literary  Society,  but  rather  to  two  societies, 
formed,  the  one  in  1817  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Grand  River,  the  other  in  18 18  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Portage.  These  two  socie- 
ties held  a  meeting  in  April  1822  to  con- 
sider   the    report    of    their    committees. 


afterwards  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  connection  thus  formed  between 
the  Presbyteries  and  the  Erie  Literary  So- 
ciety continued  a  little  more  than  two 
years.  ^^In  the  course  of  the  year  1823 
the  managers  **  (appointed  by  the  Presby- 
teries) <^  became  convinced  that  an  institu- 
tion equal  to  their  desires  and  expecta- 
tions, and  to  the  necessities  of  the  public, 
could  not  be  built  up  at  Burton.**  •^  They 
therefore  requested  the  trustees  of  the 
Erie  Literary  Society  to  remove  their  es- 
tablishment to  a  more  eligible  situation. 
The  request  was.  at  several  meetings  of 
the  trustees,  fully  discussed  and  ultimately 
rejected.** 

Therefore  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyter- 
ies it  was  determined  to  discontinue  the 
connection  with  the  society  and  to  found 
a  separate  institution.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  request  the  Presbytery  of 
Huron  also  to  join  in  their  endeavors. 
Accordingly,  there  was  held  in  Hudson  in 
September  1824  a  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  Presbyteries  to 
consider  the  location  of  the  planned  insti- 
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tution.  After  several  meetings  it  was 
finally  decided  in  January  1825  that  Hud- 
son should  be  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
new  college.  The  representatives,  now 
called  trustees,  held  their  first  meeting  at 
Hudson  in  February  of  the  same  year. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  erection 
of  a  college  building,  for  raising  funds, 
and  for  securing  a  charter  from  the  leg- 
islature. *<The  charter,  >'  President  Cut- 
ler tells  us  in  his  history  of  the  college. 
<*  bears  the  date  of  February  7.  i826.» 
This  was  the  fifth  college  chartered  in  the 
State  not  counting  the  Erie  Literary  So- 
ciety. The  first  was  the  Ohio  University 
at  Athens,  in  1804,  opened  as  an  academy 
in  1808;  the  second,  the  Miami  University 
at  Oxford,  in  1809.  opened  in  1824;  the 
third,  Kenyon  College  atGambier,  in  1824. 
opened  in  1824;  the  fourth,  Franklin  Col- 
lege at  New  Athens,  in  1825,  opened  in 
the  same  year. 

The  great  devotion  of  the  trustees  to 
the  institution  they  were  founding  can  be 
explained  only  as  the  outcome  of  a  firm 


would  attend  meetings  of  the  trustees,  or 
prudential  committee,  four  or  five  times 
a  year,  coming,  some  of  them,  fifty  or 
sixty  miles,  through  the  horrible  roads  of 
a  new  country  with  their  own  convey- 
ances, and  remaining  from  two  to  six  days 
together  in  earnest  counsel  and  action.® 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  of  the 
willingness  of  the  people  to  give.  ^^  The 
country  was  as  yet  very  new,  and,  though 
the  population  was  increasing  rapidly,, 
there  was  yet  very  little  acquired  wealth ; 
money  was  extremely  scarce,  access  to 
markets  difficult,  and  the  people  still 
mostly  engaged  in  the  rough  work  of  pio- 
neers. The  contributions,  therefore,  were 
made  chiefly  in  land,  which  bore  a  very 
low  price,  or  in  cattle,  or  in  some  form  of 
merchandise,  which  required  much  care, 
energy,  and  prudence  to  work  them  over 
into  college  buildings  and  professors'  sala- 
ries. This  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
discredit  to  the  donors  in  any  respect. 
On  the  contrary  it  was  greatly  to  their 
credit,  that,  with  so  little  ready  means, 
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conviction  that  the  higher  education  of 
the  youth  of  their  commonwealth  was 
esteemed  by  them  a  most  sacred  trust. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  willingness  of  the 
people  of  the  Western  Reserve  to  give  of 
their  little  to  further  the  advancement 
of  learning  shows  that  the  traditions  of 
their  old  New  England  home  had  not  been 
forgotten  by  them.  Of  the  trustees  we 
are  told  that  <Uhey  never  spared  time, 
labor,  or  expense,  when  the  interest  of 
the  college  required  their  services.    They 


the  people  had  such  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  higher  education  that  they  would 
give,  though  their  gifts  might  be  small.® 
Surely  if  a  people  is  to  be  judged  not  by 
what  it  has  but  by  what  it  values.  Ohio 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  these  early 
settlers.  Again  of  the  trustees  it  is  said, 
^^the  idea  of  a  college  which  these  men 
entertained  was  of  such  an  institution  as 
they  had  been  acquainted  with,  and  had  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of,  in  New  England. 
^  The  Western  Reserve  was  but  a  second 
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New  England  in  all  her  interests  and  as- 
pirations.^ All  the  clerical  members  of 
the  board  were  college  graduates, — four 
from  Yale,  two  from  Williams,  and  one 
from  Dartmouth.  Of  the  lay  members, 
Mr.  Elizur  Wright  was  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
and  Judge  Brown  had  been  a  student  at 
Harvard ;  the  rest  were  Connecticut  men 
familiar  with  the  organization,  spirit,  and 
noble  record  of  Yale  College.  The  other 
ministers,  who  so  earnestly  aided  and  en- 
couraged the  work  of  founding  the  insti- 
tution, were  almost  all  graduates  of  New 
England  colleges.  The  people  of  the  Re- 
serve were  mostly  Connecticut  people. 
They  honored  and  loved  those  institu- 
tions, and  believed  that  a  college  which 
was  to  do  the  same  work  for  the  sons 
of  New  England,  transplanted  to  a  new 
soil,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  of  the 
same  type,  and  should  aim  to  be  of  the 
same  rank.  This  explains  how  they  came 
to  speak  of  their  college  as  the  Yale  of 
the  West.  The  Reserve  was  very  com- 
monly called  New  Connecticut,  both  here 
and  in  New  England ;  it  was  in  like  man- 
ner and  for  the  same  purposes  to  have 
its  college,  and  it  was  both  wise  and  nat- 
ural to  pattern  after  that  old  college  they 
had  known  and  revered  so  well.*^ 

The  first  president  of  the  college  was 
Professor  Storrs,  who  accepted  the  ofl&ce 
in  August,  1830. 

During  his  administration  two  weighty 
questions  in  the  college  life  came  to  the 
front :  the  study  of  heathen  classic  authors 
as  a  chief  part  of  the  academic  curricu- 
lum, and  the  manual  labor  system  then 
sustained  by  the  college.  In  our  national 
life  the  greatest  problem  our  country  has 
had  to  solve  since  it  gained  its  freedom 
was  becoming  a  cause  of  division  and  con- 
tention. 

On  the  slavery  question  the  president 
was  an  ardent  Abolitionist  and  took  an 
active  part  as  a  missionary  of  that  move- 
ment. In  fact,  so  strong  was  the  attitude 
assumed  at  this  time  by  the  academic 
body,  both  professors  and  students,  upon 
this  question,  that  no  little  ill  feeling  and 
displeasure  were  caused  among  the  friends 
of  the  college.  The  college  always  re- 
mained an  ardent  advocate  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement. 

In  1833  President  Storrs  died,  and  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  following  year  by 
the  Rev.  George  E.  Pierce.  Concerning 
President  Pierce.  Dr.  Cutler  tells  us  the  fol- 
lowing :  *^  He  was  a  Connecticut  man,  a 


graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1816.  had 
taught  an  academy  two  years,  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  and  had  been  a 
most  successful  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Harwinton,  Connecticut,  for  twelve  years. 
When  he  entered  upon  bis  office  as  presi- 
dent he  was  just  forty  years  of  age,  with 
good  health  and  great  animation,  and  his 
spirit  and  energy  were  immediately  felt  in 
everything.  He  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  Connecticut  idea  of  a  college,  and  he 
kindled  anew  the  determination  to  carry  it 
out  speedily  and  thoroughly.  He  immedi- 
ately began  efforts  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment, to  erect  buildings,  to  establish  new 
professorships,  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
scholarship,  to  increase  the  library  and 
apparatus  for  instruction.^^  In  1844  a  mod- 
ification of  the  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  legislature  to  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  Medical  School  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. In  fact  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
President  Pierce's  administration  the  in- 
stitution developed  markedly.  The  num- 
ber of  college  buildings  was  increased. 
«The  faculty  was  enlarged  from  four  to 
eight  members,  besides  tutors.  The  num- 
ber of  students  increased  from  eighty- 
three  to  one  hundred  and  forty.*  The 
faculty  was  composed  of  men  of  decided 
ability  and  learning.  In  short,  ^  not  only 
did  the  broad  foundation  of  the  college 
seem  to  have  been  laid,  but  the  Connecti- 
cut ideal  .seemed  to  have  been  actually 
realized.  It  was  almost  to  the  minutest 
particular  a  faithful  copy  of  Yale  College.* 

However,  the  second  decade  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce's  administration  was  a  very 
dark  period  for  the  college.  In  spite  of 
the  most  earnest  efforts,  especially  those 
of  the  president,  the  finances  of  the  in- 
stitution were  very  seriously  reduced; 
and  despair  for  the  future  seemed  rekdy 
to  overcome  all. 

These  days  happily  passed  away  during 
the  administration  of  his  successor.  Dr. 
Hitchcock.  To  his  untiring  efforts  were 
due  the  removal  of  debt  and  the  return 
of  prosperity  to  the  college.  The  name 
of  her  third  president  Western  Reserve 
ought  indeed  to  keep  ever  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  took  place.  In  President 
Cutler's  history  of  the  college  we  are  told 
in  the  following  words  of  the  part  the 
college  took  in  that  war:  *^ Young  men 
in  college  were  among  the  first  to  feel 
the  patriotic  impulse.     Several  students 
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entered  the  army  at  the  first  call  for  vol- 
unteers. During  the  summer  term  in 
1 86 1  all  the  students  entered  heartily  into 
military  drill  under  the  instruction  of 
Colonel  Hayward  of  Cleveland.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  term  the  classes 
were  very  much  diminished,  a  consider- 
able number  entering  the  service  for  the 


<<  The  war  record  of  the  college  must  be 
considered  good,  since  somewhat  more 
than  a  hundred  out  of  four  hundred  and 
two  of  the  academic  alumni  served  in  the 
army,  to  say  nothing  of  the  theological 
and  medical  graduates.  They  were  found 
in  all  ranks  from  private  and  hospital 
steward  up  to  major-general.** 


Clark  Hall  (College  for  Women) 


war.  The  grammar  school  also  furnished 
a  large  quota  of  soldiers.**  ^^The  cata- 
logue of  1862-63.  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mary, adds  the  remark :  ^  In  addition  to 
those  named  and  enumerated  above,  there 
are  in  the  army  sixteen  members  of  col- 
lege classes,  and  twenty-seven  members 
of  the  preparatory  school.*  Of  course 
there  were  many  others  before  and  after 
that  year  who  left  to  serve  the  country. 
In  May  1862,  after  the  defeat  of  Banks  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  President  Lin- 
coln issued  a  new  call  for  volunteers  to 
serve  three  months.  The  students  had  a 
well-drilled  military  company,  and  im- 
mediately offered  their  services  to  Gov- 
ernor Todd.  They  were  accepted  and 
repaired  to  Columbus,  where  they  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  military  prisons 
for  three  months,  after  which  they  were 
sent  to  Vicksburg  in  charge  of  a  large 
body  of  prisoners  for  exchange.  They 
were  mustered  out  September  29.**  <^Of 
those  undergraduates  who  entered  the 
army  quite  a  number   lost   their  lives.** 


We  pass  on  to  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  college's  history.  The  historical 
statement  in  the  college  catalogue  tells 
us  that  <^in  1878  the  question  of  remov- 
ing the  college  from  Hudson  to  Cleve- 
land was  raised,  and  a  committee  of  the 
trustees  was  appointed  to  take  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

<^In  March,  1880,  through  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Amasa  Stone 
of  Cleveland  proposed  to  give  the  college 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  provided  it 
should  be  removed  to  Cleveland,  occupy 
some  suitable  site  to  be  donated  by  the 
citizens,  and  change  its  name  to  ^  Adel- 
bert  College  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity.* The  new  name  was  to  be  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Stone's  son  Adelbert,  who 
had  been  drowned  while  a  student  at 
Yale.  Mr.  Stone  proposed  further,  that 
of  the  sum  offered  by  him  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  ex- 
pended in  buildings,  and  the  remainder 
added  to  the  permanent  funds  of  the  col- 
lege.** 
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^^  The  committee  recommended  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposition,  and.  the 
trustees  voted,  on  September  20  of  the 
same  year,  to  make  the  change  whenever 
the  conditions  were  fulfilled.  On  March 
19,  1 88 1,  the  trustees  voted  that  the  con- 
ditions had  been  complied  with  and  that 
the  removal  should  be  made.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  decision,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1882,  the  college  opened  its  doors 
on  the  new  campus  of  twenty-two  acres, 


every  educational  centre  in  the  very  great- 
est commercial  cities  encounters,  of  being 
lost  amid  the  far  vaster  interests  surround- 
ing it,  is  not  present  in  the  smaller  cities. 
Here  Cleveland  stands  midway.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  has  all  that  should  make  it 
the  home  of  wealth  and  culture  and  the 
seat  of  widespread  influence.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  so  located  that  it  will 
become  a  world  mart,  the  dwelling-place 
of  a  vast  population,  and  thereby  weaken 


Biological  Laboratory 


situated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  park 
system  of  Cleveland.** 

Thus  we  come  to  the  Western  Reserve 
University  of  to-day. 

Located  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  this 
University  promises  to  exert  a  wide  and 
strenuous  influence,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, upon  the  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  our  country.  Situated  as  Cleveland  is, 
at  a  g^eat  meeting  point  of  the  two  most 
important  materials  of  modern  industry, 
coal  and  iron,  it  not  only  is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  manufacturing  centres, 
but  will  still  grow  rapidly  in  importance. 
Such  a  city  will  have  a  large  population 
and  will  be  the  seat  of  much  wealth.  Its 
industrial  and  commercial  importance  will 
make  it  the  residence  of  most  capable  and 
prominent  leaders  in  both  these  worlds. 
Thus  it  is  that  Cleveland  must  continue 
to  become  a  centre  of  widest  influence. 

On   the   other  hand,    the   danger   that 


through  its  very  cosmopolitanism  the  local 
interest  and  the  local  pride.  In  short, 
Cleveland  is  distinctly  fitted  to  be  not 
only  a  great  industrial  but  also  a  great 
educational  city.  This  outlook  must  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  when  he  said  ^^  Cleveland  is  the  most 
important  educational  centre  of  this  coun- 
try.» 

With  its  home  in  such  a  city,  the  Uni- 
versity should  become  a  very  real  part  in 
the  life  thereof,  and  should  make  its  in- 
fluence clearly  felt  throughout  the  whole 
population.  Further,  it  should  win  more 
and  more  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  its  city  and  share  their  civic 
pride.  Amid  this  environment,  such  an 
institution  must  become  increasingly  the 
trusted  steward  of  consecrated  wealth, 
and  exert  a  more  and  more  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  thought  and  character  of  its 
city  and  State. 
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The  University  consists  of  two  colleges 
giving  undergraduate  instruction  to  men 
and  women  respectively,  a  school  offering 
post-graduate  instruction  leading  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  three 
professional  schools,  of  law,  of  medicine, 
and  of  dentistry.  The  University  was 
greatly  enlarged  in  1892  by  the  establish- 
ment of  three  of  these  schools,  namely, 
the  Graduate  School,  and  those  of  Law 
and  Dentistry;  and  since  1890  new  build- 


ence  of  the  large  universities  of  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

To  turn  to  the  different  schools.  Western 
Reserve  was  the  first  university  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  to  inaugurate  the  three 
year  law  course.  This  school  holds  the 
record  of  the  highest  average  in  the  Ohio 
bar  examinations. 

The  medical  course  was  lengthened 
from  two  to  three,  and  from  three  to  four 
years;  and  the  requirements  for  admis- 
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ings  costing  in  all  about  one  million  dol- 
lars have  been  added  to  the  institution. 
In  all  the  schools  of  the  University  there 
has  been  ample  evidence  of  a  firm  purpose 
to  work  toward  promoting  the  highest 
type  of  professional  and  advanced  schol- 
arship. Thus,  in  the  friendliest  spirit 
toward  others,  it  can  with  impartiality  be 
said  that  for  general  solidarity,  for  breadth 
and  liberality  of  view  in  higher  educa- 
tional problems,  and  for  loftiness  of  pur- 
pose, seen  both  in  method  and  practice. 
Western  Reserve  ranks  very  high  among 
American  universities,  much  higher  than 
the  proportion  based  on  the  number  of  its 
students  would  indicate.  The  compara- 
tively small  number  of  its  students  is  due 
to  the  existence  of  so  many  other  colleges 
in  the  same  State.  Then.  too.  Ohio  is  not 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  her  institutions  must  feel,  more 
than  colleges  farther  west,  the  near  pres- 


sion,  beginning  with  the  academic  year 
1901-02  ^^will  consist  of  such  knowledge 
and  training  as  are  embodied  in  the  first 
three  years  of  a  college  course.  *>  It  is 
especially  well  provided  with  excellent 
laboratories  for  chemistry,  anatomy,  bac- 
teriologfy,  pharmacology,  physiology,  and 
histology.  Then,  too,  there  exists  the 
closest  relation  between  the  school  and 
the  Lake  Side  Hospital  near  by,  as  well  as 
great  advantages  in  the  other  hospitals  of 
the  city.  Thus  laboratory  and  clinical 
instruction  go  everywhere  hand  in  hand 
with  the  didactic  lectures.  The  chemical 
laboratory  has  been  erected  to  the  south 
of  the  main  college  building.  The  land 
was  the  gift  of  Colonel  O.  H.  Payne,  and 
the  building  that  of  several  friends  of  the 
school,  especially  Dr.  H.  K.  Gushing  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wade. 

The  Dental  School  was  organized  by  the 
trustees  and  medical  faculty.     Their  aim 
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was  to  make  it  distinctly  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  its  courses  a  branch  of  the 
medical  instruction. 

To  turn  to  the  colleges,  women  were 
admitted  to  the  courses  by  action  of  the 
president,  Dr.  Cutler,  as  early  as  1874. 
In  his  history  of  the  college  we  find  the 
statement  that  in  **  1874  o"e  entered  the 
Freshman  class,  and  now,  1875-76,  there  is 
one  in  the  Senior  class,  one  in  the  Sopho- 
more, and  two  in  the  Freshman  class. ^^ 
Women  continued  to  be  admitted  to  Adel- 
bert  College  till  a  change  of  method  was 
introduced  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
earlier  method  pursued  by  the  college 
was  co-educational.  This  was  changed 
in  1888,  when  the  separate  college  for 
women  was  established,  to  coordinate  in- 
struction. The  question  throughout  has 
been  wholly  one  of  method;  and  experi- 
ence here  and  in  the  colleges  of  the  At- 
lantic States  appears  in  every  way  to 
justify  this  method.  In  Cleveland  both 
colleges  have  flourished  more  since  the 
change,  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  East 
of  other  institutions. 

The  Woman's  College  has  two  build- 
ings: one  Clark  Hall,  for  lectures  and 
recitations,  given  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Clark; 
the  other  Guilford  House,  the  dormitory, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Mather.  The  col- 
lege campus,  for  which  the  land  was  given 
by  Mr.  Wade  and  other  friends,  is  quite 
attractive,  especially  because  of  its  loca- 
tion near  Wade  Park.  However,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  to  this  campus  the  Adel- 
bert  campus  may  sometime  become  united 
by  the  intervening  land  adjoining  Wade 
Park,  or  at  least  that  this  land  may  be 
used  for  public  buildings  and  thus  retain 
its  present  park-like  appearance.  Oppo- 
site the  campus  is  the  president's  house, 
the  gfift  of  Messrs.  Mather,  Hay,  and  Wade 
to  the  University.  The  college  for  women 
has  not,  strictly  speaking,  yet  been  named. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  first  in  the  dif- 
ficulty of  choosing  a  name,  and  secondly 
of  gaining  the  consent  of  the  kind  friend 
whom  a  college  would  honor.  It  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  that  the  college  should 
have  the  individuality  and  win  the  wider 
attention  that  are  already  deserved  and 
that  a  name  helps  to  create. 

When  the  present  Adelbert  College  was 
removed  from  Hudson  two  buildings  were 
erected  on  the  new  campus.  The  one 
forms  the  chief  college  building  contain- 
ing most  of  the  lecture  rooms,  the  chem- 
ical laboratories,  the  chapel,  and  the  offices 


of  administration.  The  other  is  the  col- 
lege dormitory,  with  apartments  for  sixty 
students.  In  1888,  through  the  gifts  of 
several  friends,  a  gymnasium  was  built 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  campus  beside 
the  athletic  field.  Here  the  athletic  life 
of  the  college  is  centred,  and  here  during 
the  autumn  is  the  scene  of  most  enthusi- 
astic football  playing.  If  the  effort  and 
devotion  of  a  team  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
student  body  in  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  such  a  team  be  criteria  of 
college  spirit  and  patriotism,  certainly  the 
football  record  of  the  season  just  passed 
shows  the  presence  of  both  in  Reserve. 

Since  1894  the  college  has  received  many 
additions  that  greatly  increase  its  educa- 
tional advantages.  In  that  year  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Mather  built  and  furnished  the  Physical 
Laboratory.  It  is  a  three-story  building 
containing  large  laboratory  and  lecture 
rooms,  arranged  for  the  elementary  courses 
offered  by  the  department  of  physics,  and 
smaller  rooms  for  the  work  of  advanced 
classes.  Upon  this  building  has  been 
erected  during  the  past  year  an  astronom- 
ical observatory  with  equatorial  telescope, 
both  the  gift  of  Messrs.  W.  R.  Warner  and 
Ambrose  Swasey  of  Cleveland.  The  de- 
partment of  physics  and  astronomy  is 
thus  provided  with  an  admirable  home 
and  equipment.  Last  year  saw  also  the 
completion  of  a  well-planned  and  well- 
constructed  building  for  biology. 

The  Library  Building  is  very  prettily 
located  on  rising  ground  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  campus.  It  was  given  to  the 
college  in  1895  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Hatch. 
The  first  floor  of  the  main  part  of  the 
building  is  given  up  to  hall  way,  loan 
desk,  and  stack  rooms.  On  the  east  and 
west  sides  are  two  wings.  In  addition  to 
further  stack  room  each  wing  forms  an 
admirable  seminar  room,  assigned  to  the 
departments  respectively  of  history  and 
philosophy,  and  their  libraries.  At  the 
north  end  is  a  smaller  wing  that  forms 
the  periodical  room.  The  second  story 
contains  the  main  reading  room  and  the 
reference  library. 

The  library  itself  is  already  in  several 
departments  particularly  full  and  is  rap- 
idly growing.  In  the  spring  of  1899  one 
thousand  dollars  was  given  to  the  philo- 
sophical library,  and  lately  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  given  to  the  library 
as  a  whole  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
With  these  additions  carefully  made,  a 
most  admirable  working  college  library 
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will  have  been  secured.  The  spirit  of  its 
management  is  to  make  it  distinctly  a 
library  to  be  used,  and  not  a  mere  store- 
house for  books.  The  students  have 
ready  access  to  all  the  books,  and  every 
opportunity  is  given  to  enable  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  important 
works  dealing  with  the  subjects  they  are 
studying. 

In  1897  an  admirable  building  was 
erected,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Eldred,  to  be  the  centre  of  the  social  life 
of  the  students.  In  this  building  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
college  holds  its  meetings. 

The  college  curriculum  is  an  elective 
system.  This  is  so  ordered  that  the  stu- 
dent must  choose  among  three  general 
courses,  namely,  a  course  including  both 
classical  languages,  one  including  French 
and  Grerman,  or  one  including  Latin  and 
advanced  science.  Each  of  these  courses 
is  based  upon  a  core  of  required  sub- 
jects given  in  the  Freshman  and  Soph- 
omore years.  The  result  of  this  elective 
system  is  to  give  the  student  a  wide  field 
of  choice,  yet  on  the  other  hand  to  intro- 
duce a  general  plan  into  his  selection,  and 
to  prevent  the  omission  of  a  few  subjects 
that  should  be  included  in  every  liberal 
education.  This  element  of  conservatism, 
accompanying  a  willingness  to  have  the 
student  consult  his  own  preferences,  seems 
to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  present  cur- 
riculum problems  of  our  colleges.  It  is 
pleasing  indeed  to  find  that  students  are 
in  general  making  good  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  are  thus  proving  to  be  on  the 
whole  competent  to  choose  for  them- 
selves. Certainly  in  Adelbert  College 
there  appears  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  student  body  to  gain  that  broad 
general  culture  that  alone  constitutes 
a  well-educated  man.  Specialization 
comes  soon  enough  at  the  best,  the  dan- 
ger is  of  its  coming  too  soon.  That  pe- 
riod of  life  when,  according  to  psychology, 
our  interests  in  science,  art,  and  letters 
are  being  formed,  and  in  general  may 
alone  be  formed,  is  the  time  in  which  no 
one  may  neglect  any  great  field  of  culture 
without  probably  losing  all  interest  in  it 
for  life.  If  in  time  we  must  become  pro- 
fessional machines  and  specialists,  surely 
the  college  should  endeavor  to  be  not 


merely  a  preparation  for  this  narrow  field, 
but  above  all  a  means  of  conferring  upon 
us  and  saving  for  us  those  wide  interests 
in  life  that  alone  make  life  worth  the  liv- 
ing. The  college  that  forgets  this,  its  no- 
bler work,  is  untrue  to  the  cause  of  man's 
welfare.  The  curriculum  and  spirit  of 
Adelbert  seem  to  stand  firmly  for  this 
principle. 

The  college,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  entire  University,  has  a  large  corps 
of  instructors  for  its  students;  especially  is 
this  seen  to  be  so  when  we  compare  the 
number  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other. 
This  average  is  one  instructor  to  less 
than  every  eight  students. 

Adelbert  has  among  its  alumni  many 
names  of  which  it  is  proud.  On  the  list 
of  these  are  twenty-six  judges ;  one  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  W.  B.  Woods ;  two  generals ; 
three  governors,  Harvey  of  Wisconsin, 
Swift  of  Minnesota,  and  Hoadley  of  Ohio ; 
two  United  States  senators;  eleven  State 
senators ;  five  members  of  Congress ;  many 
professors,  three  of  whom  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  Yale  College.  Pro- 
fessors Ladd,  Seymour,  and  Palmer,  one 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Pro- 
fessor McGiffert,  and  one  of  Columbia 
School  of  Mines,  the  late  Professor  New- 
berry, the  great  natural  scientist  and  au- 
thor; one  United  States  minister;  one 
college  president ;  and  many  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, and  ministers  of  high  standing  in 
their  respective  calling^. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  we  live 
in  a  day  of  high  specialization,  where  the 
individual  seems  lost  in  the  corporate 
whole.  Here  the  great  body  of  a  col- 
lege's alumni  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is 
here  that  we  would  find  them.  The  Ameri- 
can college  has  the  sacred  office  of  mak- 
ing not  only  the  future  leaders  of  the 
American  people,  but  also  that  manhood 
which  forms  the  very  backbone  of  our 
civilization.  It  is  by  what  a  college  does 
to  form  the  manhood  of  the  nation  that 
we  shall  judge  it.  May  it  therefore  ever 
be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  ideal 
of  Western  Reserve  to  make  true,  capa- 
ble, and  noble-minded  men  and  women. 
On  such  our  country  and  our  homes,  our 
happiness,  our  prosperity,  and  our  free- 
dom depend.  Walter  T.  Marvin. 
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SOME  MODERN  HISTORY-MAKERS  OF  SCANDINAVIA— IV* 

FRIDJOF  NANSEN,  AND   OLE  BULL 


M' 


AN  wants  to  know;  und  when  man 
no  longer  wants  to  know,  he  will 
no  longer  be  man.^  In  these 
words  we  have  the  keynote  to  the  man — 
that  very  splendid  and  unusual  man, 
Fridjof  Nansen.  They  have  become  ital- 
icized in  the  memory  of  his  friends,  Ar^ 
dentia  verba,  they  have  kept  his  heart 
warm,  his  courage  high,  and  made  his 
success  possible. 

Fridjof  Nansen,  the  most  famous  arctic 
explorer  of  the  century,  was  bom  at  Froen, 
a  few  miles  beyond  Christianla,  October  lo, 
1 86 1.  He  is  now,  therefore,  nearly  thirty- 
nine  years  old.  When  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  this  young  man  started 
off  to  find  the  North  Pole,  His  journey 
was  begun  at  half  •past  twelve,  noon,  June 
34.  1893,  and  completed  (that  is  the  round 
trip),  three  years  later,  September  9, 1896, 
He  has  penetrated  farther  into  the  ice- 
bound land  than  any  other  man.  living  or 
dead,  and  his  experiences  have  been  given 
to  the  world  in  a  two-volumed  work,  en- 
titled ^<  Farthest  North,  >^  which,  in  accu- 
racy, scientific  value,  and  literary  charm, 
takes  its  rank  among  the  representative 
books  of  the  day. 

Nansen's  boyhood  was  spent  in  ^  brown 
studies^  and  athletic  sports.  Rather  an 
unusual  combination,  for  skilobning  (snow- 
shoeing)  and  studying  are  two  such  differ- 
ent occupations,  that  a  devotee  of  both  is 
apt  to  remind  us  of  the  old  proverb  i  pro- 
pQS  of  two  masters  and  a  faithful  service. 
But  the  child  of  genius  is  a  broad-natured 
creature,  and  fearful  of  nothing.  Fridjof 
Nansen  became  a  skilober  when  he  was 
four  years  old,  a  university  student 
when  he  was  nineteen,  and  a  master  of 
both  at  the  time  when  boys  are  supposed 
to  be  novitiates.  He  was  reckless,  daring, 
impulsive:  he  approached  Tryvand's 
Heights  and  a  problem  in  geometry  with 
equal  directness  and  assurance.  He  was 
a  veritable  human  interrogation  point, 
asking  the  why  and  wherefore  of  every- 
thing. When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he 
won  the  first  prize  at  the  annual  skating 
tournament  at  Christiania;  in  1882  he  won 
the  cup  offered  by  his  father  to  the  best 
skilober;  in  1889  he  won  a  charming  and 
talented  wife;  in  1896  he  won  the  North 


Pole,  and  now  he  has  won  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Dr.  Nansen  has  but  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Futurity,  and  we  will 
cry  quits ! 

Nansen  entered  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania in  1880,  and  took  a  special  course  in 
zoology.  Two  years  later,  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  his  professor,  he  went  to  the 
polar  seas  on  a  sailing  steamer,  the  *  Vi- 
king,»  to  perfect  and  enlarge  his  knowl- 
edge of  zoology.  For  twenty-four  days 
the  vessel  was  icebound  off  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland.  The  trip  lasted  six  months, 
and  Nansen  was  absolutely  happy  in  his 
experience. 

He  studied  conscientiously,  kept  his 
eyes  and  ears  open,  shot  five  hundred 
seals  and  fourteen  polar  bears,  and  re- 
turned to  Norway  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
brimming  over  with  the  gossip  of  the 
North  Pole,  which  he  speedily  distributed 
through  the  several  Scandinavian  scien- 
tific magazines.  In  1882  he  became  cura- 
tor in  the  Natural  History  Museum  of 
Bergen.  Frequent  trips  about  the  country 
made  him  familiar  with  the  fjords  and 
fields  of  Hardanger  and  Sogne  about  Ber- 
gen, and  he  became  so  well  known  to  the 
peasants  for  his  recklessness  and  strength 
that  they  once  called  upon  him  in  an  hour 
of  distress  to  ^^come  and  hunt  some  bears 
that  are  carrying  off  our  cattle. »  In  1888 
he  crossed  the  ice  plateau  of  Greenland  on 
snowshoes,  together  with  five  compan- 
ions, and  ^Uraced  on  the  map  of  that 
country  a  dotted  line  which  will  never  be 
erased,'*  It  was  a  dangerous  and  terrible 
undertaking,  and  his  announcement  of  it 
was  greeted,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Scandinavia,  with  ridicule.  A  Norwegian 
humorist  published  this  notice  in  one  of 
the  papers :  *^  In  the  month  of  June  next, 
Curator  Nansen  will  give  a  snowshoe  dis- 
play, with  long  jumps,  on  the  ice  of 
Greenland.  Reserved  seats  in  the  cre- 
vasses. Return  ticket  unnecessary !»  Not- 
withstanding the  protests,  sarcastic  and 
serious,  Nansen  and  his  friends  started 
from  Copenhagen  May  2,  i888,  crossed  the 
treacherous  ice-floes  of  Greenland,  and 
arrived  in  Norway  June,  1889.  The  post- 
age on  two  letters  sent  home  during  that 
expedition,  amounted  to  seventy-five  dol- 
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lurs  I  *  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland  "^ 
tells  the  history  Qf  tb^t  journey,  apd  was 
the  book  which  won  Nansen  worlcj-wide 
fam^. 

Upon  N^nsen's  return  he  was  made 
curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  Christianifi.  He  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  lectured  on  his  Greenland 
expedition,  and  met  with  enthusiastic 
welcome  everywhere.  He  also  lectured 
in  Great  Britain.  On  November  14,  1892, 
he  gave  one  of  his  famous  addresses 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  on  <<How  can  the  North 
Polar  Region  be  Crossed?*^  The  most 
intense  excitement  was  evidenced  on  this 
occasion.  Nares.  AUen^  McClintock, 
Inglefield,  Richards,  and  Hooker,  were 
among  the  audience.  They  wondered 
what  the  young  Norwegian  had  to  say 
about  the  subject  so  near  their  hearts. 
^  The  hall  was  densely  crowded,  and  the 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  personality 
and  achievements  was  communicated  to 
the  entire  audience,  whx>  expressed  it, 
after  the  delivery  of  his  address,  by  un* 
bounded  ^plause.^^ 

TwQ  years  previous  to  this,  Nansen  sub^ 
mitted  his  plans  before  the  Christiani^ 
Geographical  Society.  He  spoke  frankly, 
eloquently,  exaggerating  nothing,  pr^^nisr 
ing  nothing,  yet  hoping  all.  Certain 
things  were  necessary.  He  told  what 
they  were.  In  1 890  Nansen  began  making 
preparations.  The  Storthing  had  prom* 
ised  to  help  bin).  The  «  Fram,'*  built  by 
Mr.  CoUn  Archer  of  Laurvik,  a  Norwjegian 
seaport,  was  launched  from  there  in  Nan-p 
sen's  birtl>nu>nth^  October,  and  was 
christened  by  Fra  Nansen.  She  was  the 
strongest  boat  of  her  kind  ever  built. 

After  eight  years  of  careful  and  thought- 
ful planning,  Nansen's  dream  was  about 
to  be  realized.  He  was  not  content  to 
start  on  his  journey  until  the  debts  in- 
curred in  the  preparations  had  all  been 
paid.  They  amounted  to  $  1 20, 000.  Much 
of  the  necessary  funds  was  supplied  by 
the  Storthing,  by  friends,  and  by  the  Nor- 
wegian National  Assembly.  Referring  to 
the  money  supplied  by  the  Government, 
Dr.  Nansen  said:  «My  countrymen  are 
poor,  but  they  have  been  most  generous 
to  me.  If  I  had  made  the  expedition  an 
international  affair,  I  could  have  obtained 
much  money  very  quickly.  I  even  had 
naoney  offiered.  But  I  was  anxious  to 
make  the  expedition  a  national  one.  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  my  power  to  ac- 


complish my  object,  and  is  it  not  natural 
that  I  should^wish  to  give  my  countrymen 
the  first  thought  and  the  honor  accruing 
to  a  triumphant  expedition  ?  Our  success 
will  be  due  to  their  generous  enterprisie.^^ 

On  the  day  of  the  departure  Christiania 
experienced  an  excitement  whose  intense? 
pess  willf  perhaps,  never  be  equalled. 
'J'he  little  harbor  was  a  mass  of  boats  of 
every  description,  filled  with  shouting, 
waiving,  wildly  enthusiastic  Norwegians. 
Thousands  of  people  were  gathered  on 
the  shores.  At  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
Nansen  was  supposed  to  board  the  «  Fram  *> 
»-r- which,  by  the  way,  lay  peacefully  at 
anchor  amid  all  the  excitement  -^  the  har- 
bor suddenly  became  silent.  The  moment 
held  a  meaning  too  deep  for  outward  ex? 
pression.  ^Suddenly  all  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  a  tiny  petroleum  launch 
which  came  speeding  towards  the  ^  Fram.^ 
Ther^  were  two  occupants:  in  the  bow 
stood  a  sailor,  boat-hook  in  hand ;  in  the 
stem  sat  Dr.  Nansen.  A  few  moments 
later,  when  the  launch  dashed  alongside 
the  ^Fram,^  and  Dr.  Nansen,  looking 
haggard  and  half-dazed,  climbed  upon  his 
vessel,  there  was  4  dead  silence  among 
the  spectators;  no  voice  was  raised  to 
^^t\.  or  cheer  him.  A  more  impressive 
tribute  than  this  sympathetic  silence  could 
not  have  been  rendered.  Even  a  mo- 
mentary contemplation  of  Dr.  Nansen's 
probable  feelings  at  the  moment  of  his 
embarkation  must  have  impressed  the 
coldest  observer.  The  heart-rending  fare- 
well with  his  wife's  tearful  voice  still 
echoing  in  his  ears;  the  almost  over- 
whelming responsibility  of  the  whole  ex- 
pedition; of  the  twelve  men  who  place 
their  lives  entirely  in  his  charge;  of  his 
own  reputation,  which  is,  doubtless,  far 
dearer  to  him  than  life — all  these  serious 
and  harrowing  thoughts  must  have  been 
present  in  Dr.  Nansen's  mind  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  he  stood  the  test  with  charac- 
teristic calmriess.'* 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  Dr.  Nansen 
sent  this  telegram  to  the  London  ^  Times  >^ : 

« Sir:— We  are  juBt  about  to  sail.  Please 
grant  me  the  oppwtunity  of  publicly  express- 
ing our  warm  appreciation  for  all  the  generous 
sympathy  which  Enja^lish  people  have  displayed 
towards  our  expedition. 

Yours  faithfully,        Fridjof  Nansen.  » 

Then  followed  a  thr^e  years'  silence.  Of 
course  there  were  reports  —  terrible  ones, 
AS  well  as  hopeful.  International  sym- 
pathy for  Fra  Nansen  was  keenly  felt  and 
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expressed  during  these  long  years.  A 
reporter  of  the  *  Lokalanzeiger  *>  inter- 
viewed the  explorer's  wife,  and  in  answer 
to  his  request  for  her  frank  opinion  re- 
garding Dr.  Nansen's  success,  she  said : 

*  I  am  stormed  with  telegrams  and  let- 
ters, but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  understand 
nothing  about  these  difficult  questions.  I 
leave  it  to  the  geographers  and  men  of 
science,  and  I  don't  like  speaking  about 
it.  Only  this  much  can  I  tell  you.  I  be- 
lieve in  my  husband's  return,  but  not  now 
(this  was  in  March  '96,  when  Nansen  was 
expected  back);  it  is  too  soon.  Besides, 
the  statements  are  so  vague.  There  is 
nothing  positive  and  decided  in  them.'^ 

Fra  Nansen's  prophecy  came  true :  Nan- 
sen  did  not  return  when  he  was  expected; 
he  did  not  arrive  at  Norway  until  Septem- 
ber 1896 — six  months  later. 

Mr.  Bains,  hearing  of  the  reported  re- 
turn, left  England  immediately  for  Chris- 
tiania,  and  was  among  the  first  to  greet 
Nansen.  ^  The  landing  of  Dr.  Nansen  at 
Christiania  is  now  a  matter  of  history,*^ 
wrote  he,  *  and  very  few  words  will  suffice 
concerning  it.  The  *  Fram  *  was  met  by 
a  flotilla  of  seventy  passenger  steamers 
and  a  small  squadron  of  the  navy,  which 
escorted  the  paintless  ^  Fram  ^  up  the 
fjord  amidst  the  booming  of  the  guns  and 
the  deafening  hurrahs  of  the  usually  sober 
Norsemen.  .  .  .  Dr.  Nansen  and  his  com- 
rades were  rowed  in  small  boats  by  the 
boys  of  the  training  ship  <  Christiania,* 
to  the  ship-bridge,  where  the  explorers 
were  welcomed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  city  amidst  the  deafening  cheers  of 
the  vast  multitude.'* 

Nansen's  next  work  was  the  writing  and 
publishing  of  his  experiences.  His  liter- 
ary charm  has  already  been  commented 
upon.  He  is,  above  all,  perfectly  scien- 
tific in  his  expression.  He  is,  next,  gifted 
with  a  strong  mentality,  which,  coupled 
with  a  poetic  and  eloquent  imagination, 
makes  his  work  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  as 
well  as  to  the  scientific  mind. 

A  Balzacian  flavor  perfumes  the  life  of 
Ole  Bull.  He  is  the  guest  of  the  Faubourg 
St. -Germain;  he  wins  Paris  at  a  soir6e 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Riario;  he  break- 
fasts with  the  Duke  of  Montebello ;  Mali- 
bran  first  hates  then  pets  him ;  Italy  goes 
mad  over  him ;  he  is  the  honored  guest  at 
Holland  House; — the  wit  and  aristocracy 
of  England  pay  tribute  to  his  genius  — 
Tom  Moore  sings  and  composes  Irish  bal- 


lads for  him.  Garlands,  flowers,  encores, 
tears,  embraces,  golden  florins,  are  his 
daily  need.  Again,  he  is  censured,  robbed, 
deceived;  he  lives  in  a  little  hole  in 
some  soldiers'  barracks,  with  a  black 
crust  for  breakfast,  a  dish  of  soup  for  din- 
ner— and  hope  for  lunch.  He  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  friends*  charity,  he  lies  ill  of 
brain  fever  at  the  lodgings  of  good 
Madame  Villeminot.  Madame  has  a 
young  granddaughter, «  a  beautiful  maiden, 
Alexandrine  Felicie  Villeminot,  an  or- 
phan. '^  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  romance 
which  flowers  some  years  later,  and 
Mademoiselle  becomes  Fra  Bull.  Poet- 
esses sing  to  him  in  rhyming  melodies, 
and  Ole  responds  with  a  caprizzi.  He 
lived,  loved,  rejoiced,  suffered,  died.  But 
he  transformed  all  Nordland  into  a  deli- 
cious melody.  It  was  his  magnificat  in 
life,  his  Ad  te,  Domine,  tevavi,  in  death, 
and  his  imperishable  gift  to  eternity. 

Ole  Bornemann  Bull  was  born  February 
5,  1 8 10,  at  Bergen.  His  fathers  before 
him  were  music-lovers,  his  own  home  a 
rendezvous  for  musical  people.  Little 
Bull,  Paganini-mad,  his  young  soul  torn 
with  its  unuttered  tone-burden,  fought 
for  his  rights ;  he  would  be  a  musician,  he 
would  not  be  a  lawyer;  he  would  own  a 
violin,  and  he  did,  when  he  was  a  very 
small  boy,  with  a  great  love  in  his  heart 
for  the  bright  red  treasure.  He  tells  of 
its  first  night  in  his  possession :  *  I  could 
not  sleep  for  thinking  of  my  new  violin. 
When  I  heard  father  and  mother  breath- 
ing deep.  I  rose  softly  and  lighted  a  can- 
dle, and  in  my  night-clothes  went  on  tip- 
toe to  open  the  case  and  take  one  little 
peep.  The  violin  was  so  red,  and  the 
pretty  pearl  screws  did  smile  at  me  so !  I 
pinched  the  strings  just  a  little  with  my 
fingers.  It  smiled  at  me  ever  more  and 
more.  I  took  up  the  bow  and  looked  at 
it :  it  said  to  me  it  would  be  pleasant  to  try 
it  across  the  strings.  So  I  did  try  it,  just 
a  very,  very  little ;  and  it  did  sing  to  me  so 
sweetly !  Then  I  crept  farther  away  from 
the  bedroom.  At  first  I  played  very  softly 
and  made  very  little  noise.  But  presently 
I  began  a  capriccio  which  I  liked  very 
much ;  and  it  went  even  louder  and  louder ; 
and  I  forgot  that  it  was  midnight  and  that 
everybody  was  asleep.  Presently  I  heard 
something  go  crack !  and  the  next  minute 
I  felt  my  father's  whip  across  my  shoul- 
ders. My  little  red  violin  dropped  on  the 
floor  and  was  broken.  I  wept  much  for 
it,  but  it  did  no  good.     They  laad  a  doctor 
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to  it  next  day,  but  it  never  recovered  its 
health.* 

This  story  was  told  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria 
Child  by  Ole  Bull  when  he  was  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  naivete  reveals  the  simplicity 
and  quiet  humor  of  the  musician.  How- 
ever, the  violin  was  replaced,  Ole  Dull 
continued  on  the  way  nature  intended  he 
should;  and  after  exhausting  the  knowl- 
edge of  one  teacher  after  another,  resign- 
ing from  the  University,  where  he  lead 
the  orchestra,  living  a  Bohemian  existence 
for  three  months  at  Gottingen  with  some 
students,  trying  his  hand  at  duelling, 
and  enjoying  his  Wanderjahre  as  most 
young  men-artists  do,  Ole  Bull  became 
anxious  to  begin  a  serious  student-life 
and  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  which  he 
knew  was  his  life-work.  He  gave  several 
concerts  in  Norway,  made  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  next  year  (1831)  proceeded 
to  Paris.  He  stayed  away  seven  years  — 
the  years  in  which  he  suffered  and  re- 
joiced, yet  made  his  reputation. 

Paris,  he  found,  was  indifferent  to  him. 
^  A  passer-by  might  stop  a  moment  and 
ask:  <Who  lives  here?  He  plays  well.^ 
A  grisette  might  open  her  window  across 
the  street  and  look  at  Ue  pauvre  jeune 
homme  la,^*  but  such  praise  was  not  re- 
munerative, and  the  young  Norseman 
grew  poorer  and  more  discouraged  each 
day.  At  that  time  Malibran  was  singing 
at  the  Opera.  She  was  the  rage  of  Paris. 
Bull,  lean,  and  hollow-eyed,  haunted  the 
home  of  the  gallery  gods,  and  ^  drank  in 
those  tones  with  his  whole  soul.*  At  last, 
in  his  extremity.  Bull  thought  not  un- 
kindly of  the  Seine ;  there  was  an  inviting 
coolness  and  freshness  in  its  rippling 
waters.  Many  have  thought  so.  Just  at 
this  moment  an  episode,  ^  la  Balzac,  oc- 
curred. A  mysterious  personage  appeared 
at  the  lodgings  of  Madame  Charon,  where 
Bull  lived:  this  personage  ^had  black, 
rough  hair,  his  complexion  was  olive,  his 
eyes  black,  large,  and  penetrating ;  his  ex- 
pression was  cynical,  but  refined ;  his  con- 
versation cold  but  ironical ;  his  figure  thin 
and  wasted;  in  short,  he  looked  quite  a 
Mephistopheles.*  He  knew,  apparently, 
of  Bull's  needs.  «  Listen,*  said  he,  to  the 
Norseman.  « I  know  you  are  in  want ;  but 
follow  my  advice ;  you  must  try  your  luck 
at  play.  .  .  .  You  must  manage  to  get  five 
francs ;  then  go  to-night  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock,  not  earlier,  to  Frascati's 
in  the  Boulevard  Montmartre.  Mount  the 
3tairs,  ring  th^  bell  and   give  your  hat 


boldly  to  the  liveried  servant;  enter  the 
hall,  go  straight  to  the  table,  put  your 
five  francs  on  the  red,  and  let  it  remain 
there.* 

Ole  Bull  did  as  he  was  told.  Luck  was 
with  him ;  a  shimmering  heap  of  gold  — 
eight  hundred  francs — lay  before  him. 
He  stood  silent,  regarding  his  little  fortune 
when  *  suddenly,  from  amid  the  crowd 
surrounding  the  table,  a  delicate  hand, 
gleaming  with  diamonds,  glided  over  the 
pile ;  but  the  iron  hand  of  the  Norwegian 
grasped  the  little  white  one.  A  woman's 
shriek  was  heard;  several  voices  called 
out,  ^(t  la  porte,  ^  la  parte  V  But  a  man 
near  Ole  Bull,  in  a  calm  clear  voice  that 
seemed  to  command  all  in  the  room,  said : 
^  Madame,  leave  this  gold  alone  I '  and  to 
Ole  Bull,  <  Monsieur,  take  your  money,  if 
you  please.  >  It  was  his  strange  friend, 
who,  as  he  afterward  learned,  was  none 
other  than  Vidocq,  the  famous  Parisian 
chief  of  police.* 

The  violinist  enjoyed  his  good  fortune 
for  a  while,  was  reduced  to  want  again, 
and  went  to  Italy  on  a  concert  tour.  Italy 
embraced  him.  Her  first  musicians  con- 
gratulated him.  He  became  De  Beriot's 
rival  and  Malibran  acknowledged  it:  «he 
has  a  much  sweeter  tone  than  you,  De 
Beriot,*  was  her  confession.  From  Italy 
the  successful  violinist  returned  to  Paris. 
His  reputation  gave  him  entr6e  to  the 
Grand  Opera,  hitherto  closed  to  him. 
^*01e  Bull  was  now  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  the  great  genius,  the  perfect  artist.* 

The  next  step  was  to  England.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  married  the  ^  beautiful 
young  orphan.  Mademoiselle  Villeminot.  * 
The  following  years  were  simply  a  suc- 
cession of  triumphs :  Ole  Bull  conquered 
England,  Russia,  Germany,  Finland, 
America,  as  he  had  France  and  Italy. 
He  earned  a  large  fortune,  gave  much  of 
it  to  charity,  lost  as  much  again  in  law- 
suits, and  after  establishing  a  theatre  at 
Bergen,  where  Bjomson  and  Ibsen  were 
the  recipients  of  his  kindness,  Ole  Bull 
went  to  America,  He  purchased  120,000 
acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  Potter 
County,  Penn.,  and  established  a  colony, 
Oleana.  This  was  abandoned,  however, 
and  the  emigrant  musician  moved  to  New 
York,  where  another  enterprise  failed.  A 
happy  summer  in  his  old  home  followed, 
a  return  to  America,  and  then  the  final 
journey  to  Norway,  where  he  died. 

This  last  voyage  was  taken  with  a  party 
of  friends  in  1880.    On  the  journey  Ole 
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Bull  was  taken  ill.  Several  weeks,  altef^ 
nating  between  hope  and  fear  went  by, 
and  at  last  the  muBlciati  became  worse 
and  passed  away  on  the  island  of  Lyso* 
His  death  was  a  national  calamity  and 
received  national  recognition*  The  king 
sent  telegrams  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Bull  \ 
the  newspapets  ^ete  heavily  bordered 
with  black  —  a  tribute  paid  hitherto  only 
to  royalty. 

The  services  were  conducted  with  great 
formality.  The  musician's  friend,  Edvard 
Grieg,  the  composer,  played  a  prelude  on 
the  organ;  anothet  friend,  Hetr  Konow, 
who  is  a  grandson  of  the  great  Ohlenschla-^ 
geri  delivered  the  addtes^,  fttid  a  poem, 
written  for  the  occasion,  was  sung*  Let- 
ters, written  at  the  time,  have  described 
this  touching  and  linique  service.  Aftef 
these  tributes,  the  peasants  of  Lyso  bore 
the  coffin  to  the  steamer,  thence  to  Bet- 
geh,  where  it  wa3  met  by  &  coilvoy  of  six-* 
teen  steamers,  ranged  on  either  side  —  a 
wonderfully  impressive  escort.  As  the 
boat  touched  the  quay,  and  while  the  cas- 
ket was  being  borne  to  the  high  cata* 
falque»  one  of  the  artist's  own  melodies 
was  played.  Young  girls,  dressed  in  black, 
bore  trophies  of  his  foreign  success;  his 
gold  crown  and  orders  were  carried  by 
distinguished  men  of  Betgen.  As  the  pro»- 
cession  passed  slowly  down  the  streets 
strewn  with  green,  flowers  wete  showered 
on  the  coffin,  and  tears  were  seen  on  many 
faces ;  but  the  silence  was  unbroken  save 
by  the  tones  of  Chopin's  funeral  march 
and  the  tolling  of  the  church  bells.  At  the 
house  where  Ole  Bull  was  bom,  the  pro* 
cession  halted  while  a  verse  (A  a  poem 
written  by  a  friend  was  sung.  After  the 
pastor's  address  at  the  grave,  Bjornson 
gave  a  splendid  oration.  This,  from  Nor- 
way's greatest  ptoet  to  Norway's  greatest 
musician,  was  a  fitting  last  word,  Ole 
Bull  Was  laid  to  rest  with  the  tributes  of 
his  friends  echoing  the  reverent  love  of 
their  hearts.  Hundreds  of  the  poor  of  Nor- 
way gathered  aboUt  his  grave,  Ahd  each 
one  laid  a  flower  or  leaf  on  the  coffiti.  Hfe 
sleeps  beneath  the  Wild  flowers  of  the 
country  whose  message  to  him  became 
transformed  ihto  music,  sWeet  with  \\t 
fragrance,  triumphant  with  its  grandeur, 
eternal  as  the  loyalty  on  which  U  is 
builded. 

Ole  Bull  was  one  of  the  most  intense 
patriots  of  Norway.  His  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  national  theatre  wias  as  strong  as 
^as  Bjornson's  to  give  NorWay  a  national 


dtama.  Of  Bull's  part  in  the  musical  de* 
velopment  of  Norway,  Jonas  Lie  says : 

« With  all  the  Influence  which  bis 
mighty  name  gave  him,  Ole  Bull  de« 
manded  the  realization  of  a  national 
drama.  What  Waldemar  Thtane  had  be* 
gun  in  his  Norse  Opera  should  be  contin- 
ued in  a  development  of  the  natural  music ; 
whatever  of  dramatic  art  had  been  pre* 
viously  boffowed  ftom  Denmark  should 
be  replaced  by  what  was  purely  Norwe* 
gian.  Besides  the  current  which  swept 
through  the  country  from  the  France  tevo- 
lutlon  at  that  time,  there  Were  other  cif- 
Gumstancee  which  tended  to  awaken  a 
national  feeling,  since  besides  Ole  Bull 
there  were  several  Norse  painters  at  home, 
because  of  the  troubles  abroad.  Among 
these  were  Tidemand  and  (lude.  To  these 
exiled  artists  the  return  home  Wks  like  a 
tebaptism  of  patriotism,  and  their  pres- 
ence inspired  the  people  in  their  turn. 
The  air  was  filled  with  ideal  demands,  and 
a  movement  wa&  inaugurated  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  our  n&tlonal  art,  as 
Well  as  in  the  development  of  our  litera- 
ture. 

«  A  Norse  theatre  with  a  Norse  Orchestra 
was  what  Ole  Bull  ih  \At  enthusi^m  deter- 
mined to  realise  in  his  birthplace,  Bergen. 
He  appointed  the  committees,  engaged 
Actors,  built  and  furnished  a  theatre.  He 
himself  led  the  orchestra,  worked  up  pub* 
lie  sentiment,  and  inspired  the  press, 
until  at  last,  on  the  id  of  January,  1850, 
his  fijational  theatre  Was  opened  with  a 
representation  which  Was  acknowledged, 
even  by  his  opponents,  to  have  been  a 
surprising  success** 

Upon  Ole  BuU'd  return  to  Norway,  in 
1863,  he  became  ambitious  that  hi(6  coun- 
try should  have  a  National  Academy  of 
Music.  To  this  end  he  wrote  an  article  in 
the  « Illustrated  NewB.»  which  is  splen- 
didly patriotic,  and  gives  an  insight  to  the 
deep)  earnest  heart  which  prompted  it 
In  it,  he  says :  ^  My  calling  in  this  world 
\t  the  Norse  music.  \  am  no  painter,  no 
sculptor,  no  Writer.  I  am  a  musician, 
and  being  one  I  ought  to  be  trusted 
when  I  isay  that  I  hear  a  wonderfully  deep 
and  characteristic  souhd-boafd  vibrating 
in  the  breasts  of  my  people.  The  desire 
of  my  life  has  been  to  give  it  strings:  that 
it  may  find  voice,  and  its  deep  tones  pene* 
trate  the  temple  as  Norway's  church  mu* 
SIC  bears  the  words  of  the  minister  to  the 
hearts  of  the  congregation;  that  on  the 
battle-field  it  may  remind  the  country's 
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defendersof  their  hearthstones ;  that  it  may 
be  heard  from  our  orchestras  and  from 
a  national  art  which  can  rise  only  from 
this  source.  ...  I  have  spent  my  life 
in  striving  to  climb  these  gray  cliffs  with 
other  Norse  artists,  by  trying  to  overcome 
the  denationalized  musical  taste.  Now, 
I  propose  to  my  colleagues,  the  musicians, 
that  we  each  lend  a  hand  in  a  united 
effort  to  scale  the  rocks  and  reach  the 
heights,  that  we  found  an  Academy  for 
musical  instruction.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  at  last  plant  the  flag  on  the  heights, 
and  be  able  to  reach  a  helping  hand 
down  to  others  who  are  toiling  upwards!* 
The  Academy  was  not  realized,  but  as 
Jonas    Lie    remarked,    ^the    seed,    the 


thought,  was  at  that  time  planted.  Since 
then  it  has  grown  and  matured,  and  to- 
day we  have  a  body  of  artists  and  com- 
posers, and  quite  another  musical  cul- 
ture ready  to  receive  it.** 

With  this  brief  tribute  to  Norway's  great 
and  beloved  musican,  Ole  Bull,  these  ap- 
preciations close.  As  the  writer  said,  in 
a  prefatory  remark,^  their  aim  is  not  to 
reveal  that  which  was  hitherto  veiled,  but 
to  remind,  in  an  informal  and  friendly 
spirit,  and  to  add  her  word  of  apprecia- 
tion for  these  Norsemen  who  have  con- 
tributed much  that  is  beautiful  and  lasting 
to  the  world's  art  and  literature. 

Winifred  Lee  Wendell. 

NlW  YOKK. 
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«The  Isles  of  Shoals  off  dear  New  England's  coast. 
How  desolate  they  sleep  amid  the  waves  I 
As  if  some  night  a  flock  of  meteors 
Plashed  flaming  into  heaven  and  perished,  plunged 
Hissing  into  the  weltering  white  sea, 
Thrusting  their  star-bones  up  above  the  foam 
And  fury.» 

—Blanche  Pba&ino,  in  «  The  Island  I41y** 

«  Till  now  you  dreamed  not  what  could  be  done 
with  a  bit  of  rock  and  a  ray  of  sun ; 

But  look,  how  fade  the  lights  and  shades 
Of  keen  bare  edge  and  crevice  deep! 
How  doubtfully  it  fades  and  fades, 
And  glows  again,  yon  craggy  steep. 

O'er  which,  through  color's  dreamiest  grades, 
The  musing  sunbeams  pause  and  creepi* 

—James  Russell  Lowell,  in  «  Pictures  from 
Appledore." 

THE  isolation  of  a  home  on  such  a  spot 
would  serve  to  crush  in  the  average 
child  any  higher  aspirations  than 
those  of  the  humble  fishermen  among 
whom  its  lot  was  cast ;  but  to  the  one  of 
poetic  temperament  its  moulding  and  re- 
fining influences  can  scarcely  be  over* 
estimated.  There,  in  a  plain,  old-fash- 
ioned, wide-porched  cottage  over  which 
the  wild  cucumber  was  lovingly  twined 
each  year  by  its  owner,  dwelt  one  whose 
sweet  strains  will  long  resound  with  the 
music  of  the  waves, — none  more  exqui- 
site in  touch  than  the  first,  a  song,  on 
temporary  loss  of  nature's  harmony,  filled 
with  pathos.  There  a  galaxy  of  gleaming 
lights  were  wont  to  gather  each  summer, 
among  them  Whittier,  at  his  best,  «  sym- 
pathetic, stimulating,  uplifting,  as  he 
alone  could  be,*  writes  her  biographer, 
^  and  yet  as  he,  with  his  Quaker  training 
to  silence,  was  so  seldom  moved  to  prove 


himself.*  There  she  now  rests,  with  the 
wild  birds  so  loved  by  and  akin  to  herself 
above  her,  and  the  great  waves  cease- 
lessly sounding  the  rich  chords  which 
grew  to  be  a  part  of  her  very  life. 

Bitterly  incensed  by  some  real  or  fan- 
cied injury  received  in  the  political  arena, 
the  father  of  Celia  Laighton  Thaxter, 
when  the  latter  was  but  five  years  old, 
removed  with  his  family  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  Hm  to  Appledore  Island,  with 
the  vow  that  he  would  never  again  set 
foot  on  the  mainland.  He  scrupulously 
kept  his  word;  and  the  passionate  and  im- 
pressionable girl  g^ew  up  surrounded  by 
parental  and  fraternal  affection,  finding 
in  the  flowers,  birds,  sea  and  sky  her 
other  companions.  £ven  the  quaint  old 
fishing  town  of  Gosport,  on  the  neighbor- 
ing island  of  Star,  though  in  full  view  of 
Appledore,  was  too  far  away  for  regular 
or  even  frequent  communication  during 
the  winter  months.  More  than  one  vessel 
has  gone  down  within  full  view  of  her 
door,  and^her  inexhaustible  sympathy, 
together  with  the  good  sense  which  came 
with  maturity,  made  her  an  excellent 
substitute  for  a  physician  in  aiding  the 
survivors  of  the  wreck.  Ever  ready  to 
lend  hand  as  well  as  heart  toward 
lightening  their  sorrows,  her  life,  had  it 
been  marked  by  nothing  more  eventful, 
would  have  been  one  of  eminent  success. 
—  a  striking  instance  of  the  highest  type 
of  true  womanhood,  and  fully  deserving 
the    loving   respect   akin   to    adoration 
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bestowed  upon  her  by  those  humble  dwell- 
ers on  the  neighboring  island.  A  single 
instance  illustrates  the  energy,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  goodness  which  were  some  of 
the  components  of  one  of  the  busiest  of 
lives : 

There  had  been  a  long,  dreary  storm  at 
the  Shoals,  and  two  men  came  to  her  door 
in  a  boat  asking  for  help.  *<  A  little  child 
had  died  at  Star  Island,  and  they  could 
not  sail  to  the  mainland,  and  had  no 
means  to  construct  a  coffin  among  them- 
selves. All  day  I  watched  the  making  of 
that  chrysalis ;  and  at  night  the  last  nail 
was  driven  in,  and  it  lay  across  a  bench, 
in  the  midst  of  the  litter  of  the  workshop, 
and  a  curious  stillness  seemed  to  emanate 
from  the  senseless  boards.  I  went 
back  to  the  house  and  gathered  a  hand- 
ful of  scarlet  geraniums,  and  returned 
with  it  through  the  rain.  The  brilliant 
blossoms  were  sprinkled  with  glittering 
drops.  I  laid  them  in  the  little  coffin, 
while  the  wind  wailed  sorrowfully  out- 
side, and  the  rain  poured  against  the  win- 
dows. Two  men  came  through  the  mist 
and  storm,  and  one  swung  the  light  little 
shell  to  his  shoulder,  and  they  carried  it 
away,  and  the  gathering  darkness  shut 
down  and  hid  them  as  they  tossed  among 
the  waves.  I  never  saw  the  little  girl, 
but  where  they  buried  her  I  know;  the 
lighthouse  shines  close  by,  and  every 
night  the  quiet,  constant  ray  steals  over 
her  grave  and  softly  touches  it,  as  if  to 
say,  with  a  caress,  <  Sleep  wfell :  Be  thank- 
ful you  are  spared  so  much  that  I  see  hu- 
manity endure,  fixed  here  forever  where  I 
stand.  > » 

And  when  we  view  some  of  the  inmost 
scenes  in  her  own  life,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  an  imagination  less  vivid  than  that  of 
Celia  Thaxter  should  give  this  interpre- 
tation ;  for  her  ardent,  loving,  impulsive 
nature  was  destined  to  endure  in  quiet 
sorrows  of  the  deepest  kind. 

The  child-bride  of  a  missionary  to  the 
islands,  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement, 
we  have  in  her  letters  some  bright  pic- 
tures of  early  conjugal  felicity.  But  it 
proved  evanescent,  and  the  union  which 
might  have  been  happy  had  it  been  de- 
ferred until  the  age  of  womanhood  was 
reached,  became  at  last  a  menace  to  both 
parties.  Her  lover  found  her  as  a  wild 
bird  which  he  strove  to  tame;  but  the 
process  was  to  her  only  a  form  of  cap- 
tivity. She  at  last  drifted  back  to  her 
childhood  home,  to  make  bright  the  last 


days  of  her  mother,  though  her  own  heart 
was  bruised  and  bleeding. 

Her  first  entrance  to  the  literary  world 
was  a  surprise  to  no  one  more  than  to  her- 
self. A  poem  fell  into  the  hands  of  James 
Russell  Lowell  through  the  agency  of  a 
mutual  friend,  and  was  christened  by  him 
^  Land-Locked.^  Its  appearance  in  the 
*  Atlantic  Monthly,*  which  became  later 
the  treasure-house  of  many  of  her  poetic 
gems,  was  the  first  intimation  which  she 
had  of  its  real  merit.  In  it  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  love  for  her  sea  home,  an 
inner  unrest,  possibly,  which  later  devel- 
oped into  positive  homesickness.  While 
she  has  penned  many  beautiful  things,  in 
thought,  feeling,  and  rhythm,  her  initial 
effort  has  never  been  excelled. 

The  ennui  which  would  have  assailed 
the  average  woman  forced  into  similar 
surroundings  was  dispelled  by  her  love  of 
nature.  *  I  remember,*  she  s&ys  of  child- 
hood days,  ^  in  the  spring  kneeling  on  the 
ground  to  seek  the  first  blades  of  grass 
that  pricked  through  the  soil,  and  bring- 
ing them  into  the  house  to  study  and 
wonder  over.  Better  than  a  shopful  of 
toys  they  were  to  me!  Whence  came 
their  color?  How  did  they  draw  their 
sweet,  refreshing  tint  from  the  brown 
earth,  or  the  limpid  air,  or  the  white 
light  ?  »  The  wisdom  of  the  scarlet  pim- 
pernel, the  <*poor  man's  weatherglass,* 
was  another  source  of  wonder.  Later  her 
flower  gardens  were  marvels  of  beauty, 
though  surrounded  by  stones  and  bare 
sand.  With  the  birds  she  was  a  loving 
companion,  and  where  is  there  a  more 
beautiful  lesson  of  trust  than  that  of 
<*The  Sandpiper?*  Shells  and  seaweeds 
were  lovingly  observed  and  later  carefully 
and  faithfully  reproduced  on  china:  for 
with  all  her  varied  occupations, — and  she 
was  one  of  the  busiest  of  women, —  her 
brush  was  skilfully  handled. 

The  last  years  of  her  life  were  exceed- 
ingly happy.  She  had  lived  to  see  her 
son  Roland. —  whose  teacher  had  griev- 
ously wounded  his  boyish  pride  by  throw- 
ing from  the  window  in  disgust  his  first 
contribution  to  the  botany  class,  a  skunk- 
cabbage  flower, —  an  honored  professor  of 
the  science  at  Harvard  University.  Ador- 
ing grandchildren  flocked  about  her. 
The  clouds  that  overhung  her  early  life 
were  softened  by  the  mists  of  time. 
Suddenly  "  her  mother  came  and  took  her 
away.*  Her  mortal  remains  were  laid  on 
a  bed  of  sweet  bay.     Her  favorite  music 
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was  executed  by  one  she  loved.  Her 
brothers  bore  her  to  her  last  resting-place 
on  loved  Appledore.  To  the  world  she  is 
known  through  her  success  in  literature, 
but  few  have  any  conception  of  the  trials 
and  heartaches  amidst  which  it  was 
evolved.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  rare 
privilege  of  her  friendship  recognize  the 
patience,  sympathy,  cheerfulness,  enthu- 


siasm, keen  observation,  ability  to  adapt 
the  commonplace  opportunities  of  every- 
day life,  indefatigable  industry,  and 
ardent  devotion  to  all  things  created,  be 
they  animate  or  inanimate,  as  essential 
factors  in  burnishing  the  talent  which  the 
world  calls  genius. 

Bessie  L.  Putnam. 

Hakmonsburg,  Pa. 


UNDER  THE  APPLE  TREES 


IF,  AS  the  Greeks  and  Romans  believed, 
a  spirit  dwells  in  every  tree,  —  and 
what  tree-lover  would  doubt  it  ? — that 
particular  family  of  spirits  that  inhabits 
the  apple  tree  must  be  a  very  human  sort 
of  a  spirit :  for,  though  the  apple  may  not 
be  the  most  useful  tree  in  the  world  to 
the  genus  homo^  it  is  surely  the  most 
friendly,  comes  the  nearest  to  offering  a 
hand  to  us  and  to  meeting  our  advances 
half-way. 

As  I  sit  here  on  an  old  post  that  lies 
near  the  fence  and  look  up  into  the  or- 
chard through  which  I  have  just  come,  the 
friendliness  of  the  apple  tree  is  impressed 
upon  me  anew.  The  palm  holds  her  fruit 
away  up  out  of  our  reach,  the  strawberry 
plant  hides  hers  under  her  broad  leaves ; 
almost  all  other  berries  guard  theirs  with 
thorns ;  but  the  apple  greets  us  with  out- 
stretched, welcoming  arms,  and  holds  her 
fniit  within  easy  reach,  or  drops  it  in  our 
laps ;  and  what  a  royal  fruit  it  is  too,  fit  frui- 
tion of  the  blossoms  I  What  other  fruit  is 
so  bound  up  with  the  human  race,  so  in- 
terwoven in  its  history  ?  When  any  fruit 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  drama 
of  life  it  has  nearly  always  been  an  apple, 
from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
down.  Who  can  imagine  the  serpent 
tempting  our  first  grandmother  with  a 
persimmon,  or  Newton  deducing  the  law 
of  gravitation  from  the  fall  of  a  cocoanut? 
If  the  apple  were  the  means  whereby  the 
Evil  One  encompassed  the  fall  of  our  com- 
mon ancestors,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the 
Eden  episode,  for  which  it  was  itself  no- 
wise to  blame,  the  apple  has  been  doing 
its  best  to  make  an  Eden  of  the  rest  of 
the  earth  ever  since. 

All  of  these  gnarled  trees  hold  their 
limbs  invitingly  down  so  one  can  easily 
climb  into  and  all  over  them,  and  shake 
off  the  farthermost  apple  with  no  great 


effort,  and  there  are  many  branches  just 
right  for  the  children's  swing,  and  in- 
numerable crotches  and  forks  for  the  birds' 
nests. 

The  feathered  folk  are  numerous  in 
this  orchard ;  an  orchard  is  always  a  pretty 
good  place  to  look  for  birds ;  but  this  one, 
being  surrounded  by  woods,  a  Cottonwood 
grove  to  the  north,  a  thicket  of  young 
walnuts  to  the  east,  older  walnuts  to  the 
west,  and  a  box-elder  windbrake  between 
it  and  the  house,  on  the  south,  is  espe- 
cially attractive. 

From  my  seat  on  the  old  post  I  can  see 
a  pair  of  mourning  doves  busy  making 
holes  in  the  early  apples.  A  flicker,  yes, 
two  of  them,  lifting  their  black  crescents 
above  the  new-cut  weeds  show  bills  that 
look  as  if  the  doves  were  not  the  only 
culprits ;  —  now  they  are  off,  with  a  glint 
of  golden-lined  wings  and  a  gleam  of 
white  rumps. 

In  season,  there  are  always  robins  with 
apple  trees,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
them  here,  their  breasts  perhaps  a  shade 
redder  for  the  cherries  that  were  in  their 
glory  a  fortnight  ago.  A  dusky  catbird 
is  sneaking  about  the  branches  of  yonder 
apple  tree.  Sneaking  is  not  a  nice  word, 
but  that  is  the  way  he  moves,  like  an  In- 
dian scout.  His  breast  hasn't  been  red- 
dened by  the  cherries,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  his  having  had  his  share. 

Some  very  noisy  sparrows  are  carrying 
on  flirtations,  now  down  in  the  weeds, 
flow  swinging  on  a  pendant  apple  bough, 
and  a  brown  thrasher  is  whisking  his 
long  tawny  tail  among  the  weed-stalks, 
the  cutting  of  which  seems  to  have  un- 
covered the  lairs  of  an  abundance  of  insect 
game. 

The  two  watch-dogs  that  sleep  under 
the  house  o'nights  are  prowling  about  to- 
gether, nosing  in  the  long  grass  in  the 
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fence-comers ;  and  now  a  scared  little  rab- 
bit comes  scurrying  through  the  grass  be- 
hind me,  from  the  direction  of  the  dogs, 
towards  the  cider  mill  that  stands  waiting 
for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  it  will  later 
crush  into  nectar.  The  dogs  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  seen  bunny;  perhaps  they 
are  too  well  fed  to  care  for  such  a  little 
«Br'er  Rabbit. » 

A  yellow-billed  cuckoo  has  just  flown 
into  the  early  apple  tree,  perhaps  he  likes 
apples  too;  and  maybe  the  red-headed 
woodpecker,  who  has  turned  fly-catcher 
and  is  darting  his  bright  head  and  showy 
coat  here  and  there,  sometimes  washes 
his  flies  down  with  apple  juice. 

Now  and  again  a  restless  yellow  warbler 
comes  Into  view,  flits  over  the  weed-stalks 
and  vanishes.  Two  or  three  kingbirds  are 
catching  flies  between  the  fence  and  one 
of  the  trees,  apparently  as  much  for  the 
sport  of  it  as  for  the  need  of  nourishment. 

Butterflies  are  everywhere;  large, 
golden-brown  ones  and  small  white  and 
yellow  ones,  with  dragon  flies  and,  under 
the  trees,  an  occasional  mosquito ;  also  a 
multitude  of  gnats. 

The  birds  are  quiet  now,  save  the  chat- 
tering sparrows  and  an  occasional  word 
from  the  cuckoo  —  the  farmers'  *  rain- 
crow  *> — who,  according  to  tradition,  would 
have  us  believe  there  is  to  be  rain,  and  a 
few  doleful  notes  from  the  doves.  A  hot 
July  afternoon  is  not  an  auspicious  time 
for  bird  songs,  but  could  we  hark  back 
through  the  weeks  to  the  time  of  the 
earlier  blossoms,  when  the  robin  was  bid- 
ding the  world  <*  cheer  up  **  and  the  wood 
thrush  was  pouring  forth  his  exquisite 
melody,  and  the  thrasher  sang  from  the 
topmost  twig  of  the  tallest  tree,  then  was 
there  music  for  the  most  critical.  Those 
rare  mornings  must  have  added  something 
to  the  flavor  of  the  apples  that  are  now 
a-ripening. 

The  buzzing  of  a  cicada  is  all  but  in- 
cessant, and  ever  and  anon  a  green  grass- 
hopper makes  the  hot  air  tremble  with 
his  ^zip,  zip,  zip,  zip,  zeee-e-e-e-e-e-e.* 

There  are  other  musicians  here,  if  one 
had  eyes  sharp  enough  to  find  them. 
Just  now  they  are  silent,  but  when  the  siz- 
zling heat  of  midday  gives  place  to  the 
cooling  shadows  of  twilight,  when  the 
red  has  faded  out  of  the  sky  that  glows 
through  the  stems  of  the  young  walnuts, 
when  the  bright  cool  stars  shine  out,  we 
shall  hear  them  tuning  their  instruments 
and  clearing  their  little  throats  for  the 


evening  concert ;  tree  toads,  crickets,  and 
katydids,  and  the  orchard  will  be  alive 
with  new  sounds. 

Grasshoppers  of  various  varieties  are 
swinging  on  the  grass-blades  and  jumping 
from  blade  to  weed-stalk  and  from  weed- 
stalk  to  blade  with  a  sound  like  the  first 
big,  hesitating  drops  of  a  summer's 
shower ;  occasionally  a  bee  buzzes  by  on 
its  way  to  or  from  the  milkweeds  that 
dangle  their  fragrant  blossoms  in  the 
open  places  of  the  grove,  or  that  have  in 
some  manner  escaped  the  scythe  on  this 
side  of  the  fence. 

A  few  other  plants  have  been  spared 
besides  the  stray  milkweeds;  sour  dock, 
ironweed,  almost  ready  to  don  its  royal 
purple,  wild  lettuce,  plantain; — the  rhu- 
barb of  course  was  spared  by  design,  for 
any  mower  would  know  that  it  is  good  in 
apple  sauce  and  pies,  but  it  takes  a  poetic 
soul  to  know  the  worth  of  the  purple  iron- 
weed  and  spare  it  intentionally;  —  wild 
strawberry  plants,  wild  rose  bushes. —  kins- 
men of  the  apple — a  stray  spear  or  so  of 
timothy  and,  beyond  the  second  row  of 
trees,  a  single  butterflyweed.  which  will 
soon  shake  out  its  flaming  blossom. 

The  white  wheel  of  the  windmill,  going 
round  and  round,  like  the  whirligig  of 
time,  shows  between  the  tops  of  two  of 
the  apple  trees,  and  when  the  cicada  and 
green  grasshopper  are  silent  at  the  same 
time  the  creak,  creak  of  its  pump  can  be 
heard. 

There  is  one  occupant  of  this  orchard 
that  is  not  altogether  desirable,  and 
though  here  In  countless  millions  and  in  a 
coat  of  flaming  scarlet,  one  might  traverse 
every  foot  of  ground  and  look  under  every 
grass-blade  without  seeing  him,  for  he  is 
a  diminutive  little  being;  but  take  a  few 
steps  through  the  grass  or  across  the  cut 
weeds  and  within  a  few  hours  you  will 
know  that  you  have  found  him,  or  he  you, 
for  the  difliculty  of  finding  him  with  the 
human  eye  is  as  nothing  to  the  difficulty 
of  not  finding  him  with  the  human  flesh. 
He  is  known  as  the  Jigger  or  Chigger.  and 
his  bite,  or  her  bite,  Is  something  truly 
wonderful,  the  envy  and  despair  of  the 
mosquito  and  flea;  but  it  is  her  swan- 
song,  as  it  were,  for  she  dies  there: 
though  not  always  before  a  family  has 
been  raised  to  carry  on  business  at  the  old 
.  stand  for  a  brief  period  longer,  but  the 
family  likewise  perishes  utterly  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

Through   the   box   elders   there   is  a 
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glimpde  of  the  hot,  glaring  road,  with  its 
stream  of  carriages  and  bicycles  bound 
countryward.  The  sight  of  so  many  peo- 
ple keeping  to  the  dusty  highway  until  it 
shall  have  carried  them  yet  a  little 
farther, — hurrying  along  through  the 
withering  heat  until  they  shall  become  a 
little  more  weary,  and  see  what  is  around 
one  more  turn  in  the  road  and  over  one 
more  hillock,  unmindful  of  the  shady 
places  like  this,— suggests  the  people  who 


keep  to  the  thirsty  wearisome  road  of 
Life,  hurrying  to  surmount  one  more  emi- 
nence, to  pass  one  more  bend  in  the  road- 
way; ever  ignorant  of  the  beauties  that 
lie  so  close  on  every  hand, —  never  finding 
the  apple  trees  until  all  their  senses  are 
dulled  with  the  dust  of  the  road;  save, 
perhaps,  the  trees  that  bear  apples  of  dis- 
cord, or  Dead  Sea  fruit. 

Frederick:  Johnson  Burnett. 

Omaaa,  Nbb. 
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John  Hammersmith  to  George  Dengle 

New  York,   May  21,  1897. 
My  dear  George:  — 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  visiting 
mother ;  found  the  children  well ;  but 
Fannie  tells  me  that  Polly  sits  by  the 
window  for  hours  at  a  time,  holding  her 
doll  and  *  waiting  for  papa.  *  Tom  stands 
the  separation  better,  but  I  am  getting  to 
a  point  where  I  feel  that  I  must  have  the 
children  with  me.  A  housekeeper  is  not 
practicable,  and  mother  would  never  con- 
sent to  letting  the  children  go  unless  I 
married ;  and  that  is  what  I  am  thinking 
of  doing. 

I  want  a  good,  sensible  woman  to  take 
care  of  the  house  and  train  the  children  in 
the  way  they  should  go.  I  finished  with 
love  when  my  wife  died.  I  shall  write 
to-day  to  a  lady  I  met  in  Chicago  and  ask 
her  to  join  me  for  weal  or  woe.  I  saw  her 
holding  a  baby  as  if  she  loved  it,  which  is 
her  chief  recommendation  in  my  eyes.  A 
woman  who  loves  babies  can't  be  very  far 
wrong.  She  isn't  young,  has  taught 
school  since  ^^prehistoric  times, *^  to  quote 
from  herself,  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
jump  at  the  chance  of  exchanging  a  school- 
room for  a  home  on  Fifth  Avenue.  So 
prepare  yourself  to  serve  as  best  man. 
Yours  as  ever, 

John  Hammersmith. 


John  Hammersmith  to  Mary    Maurice 

New  York.  May  21,  1897. 
Afy  dear  Miss  Maurice:  — 

I  am,  as  no  doubt  you  know,  a  widower 
with  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  My 
wife  has  been  dead  two  years  and   my 


children  have  been  with  my  mother. 
My  little  girl  misses  me  sadly,  as  I  do  her, 
and  if  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to 
marry  me  and  make  a  home  for  us,  I 
would  show  my  gratitude  by  being  as  good 
a  husband  as  I  know  how. 

Hoping  you  will  consider  this  favorably, 
I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Maurice, 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Hammersmith. 


Mary  Maurice  to  John  Hammersmith 
Chicago,  May  23,  1897. 
Dear  Mr,  Hammersmith :  — 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me,  I  must  re- 
spectfully decline  your  proposal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mary  Maurice. 


Mary  Maurice  to  Helen  WeLls 
Chicago,  May  23,  1897. 
My  dear  Helen  :  — 

I  deserve  your  reproaches,  but  even 
now  I  am  not  going  to  answer  your  letter. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  shock  I  had  to* 
day. 

You  remember  that  New  York  man  I 
met  at  Mrs.  Waite's, —  the  one  I  told  you 
would  have  made  such  a  pleasant  addition 
to  the  company  spoken  of  in  a  couplet 
quoted  by  «  Elia,» — «  a  party  all  silent  and 
all  damned.*  He  seemed  to  think  he  con- 
ferred a  favor  upon  society  by  simply 
living. 

Well,  he  wrote  a  most  business-like 
letter.  No,  I'll  not  say  it  was  business* 
like ;  he  forgot  to  mention  what  salary  I 
should  receive,  — and  asked  me  to  marry 
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hitn  and  take  care  of  his  children  and 
make  a  home  for  him.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  audacity? 

I  was  mad  clear  through.  Nothing  else 
expresses  it.  After  spending  two  hours 
in  my  society,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  with  me  it  is  ^any  man  at  all,^  and 
so  offers  himself,  perfectly  sure  that 
I  will  accept, —  in  fact  jump  at — the 
chance  of  matrimony.  That  is  rather  a 
come-down  for  me,  isn't  it,  after  refusing 
such  men  as  Mr.  Woods  and  John  Bartlett? 
By  the  way,  I  had  a  letter  from  the  latter 
to-day.  but  that's  another  story. 

I  was  burning  to  write  him  (Mr.  H.)  a 
^  scorcher, '^  but  exercised  almost  super- 
human control  —  for  me — and  sent  as 
brief  a  reply  as  I  could.  If  he  reads 
between  the  lines  his  eyeballs  will  wither. 

I  can't  tell  you  any  news;  I  feel  so 
dreadfully  humiliated. 

As  ever  your  loving  friend, 

Mary. 


John  Hammersmith  to  George  Dengle 

New  York.  May  27,  1897. 
My  dear  George  :  — 

*How  do  I  speed  with  my  wooing  ?*> 
you  ask.  Well,  she  didn't  jump, —  not  in 
my  direction,  at  any  rate.  As  I  think 
about  her  more,  I  mind  she  had  rather  a 
high-tempered  look  at  times.  If  that  is 
so,  methinks  her  brief  reply  was  dictated 
by  extreme  indignation.  She  *  declined 
with  thanks  >^  —  literally  all  the  reply  she 
made.     I  felt,   somehow  or  other,   that 

*^  and  be  d to  you  ^  was  what  she  had 

much  ado  to  keep  herself  from  adding. 
Perhaps  my  guilty  conscience  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  thought.  The  letter  I  wrote 
was  n't  a  nice  one,  and  I  think  the  woman 
who  would  say  ^  yes  *  to  it  is  hardly  the 
woman  who  would  suit  me  after  all. 

Somehow  her  reply  makes  me  want  her 
more.  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  square  my- 
self with  her;  and  the  way  she  cuddled 
that  baby  stays  by  me. 

I  shall  try  again,  however. 

Yours,        John  H. 


John  Hammersmith    to   Mary  Maurice 

New  York,  May  27,  1897, 
My  dear  Miss  Maurice: — 
.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  trjring  again 
after    you    so    promptly  and    decidedly 
refused  my  offer  ?    Your  *  motherliness  ^ 
made  such  an  impression  upon  me  that 


I  have  been  unable  to  forget  you,  and 
this  has  made  me  more  dissatisfied 
than  ever  wich  my  homeless  condi- 
tion. I  knew  you  were  practical  and  like 
myself  had  outlived  your  romances,  so  I 
wrote  what  I  did.  But  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  I  would  place  no  one  for  whom 
I  had  not  the  greatest  respect  in  charge 
of  my  children. 

Please  consider  and  don't  answer  this 
so  promptly,  unless  your  reply  is  favor- 
able. I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Japan 
and  would  like  to  take  you  and  the  chil- 
dren with  me.       Sincerely, 

John  Hammersmith. 


Mary   Maurice  to  John   Hammersmith 

Chicago,  June  2,  1897. 
My  dear  Mr,  Hammersmith: — 

All  the  consideration  in  the  world 
would  never  make  me  consent  to 
marry  a  man  who  is  willing  to  take 
a  woman  for  his  wife  with  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  her  character,  dis- 
position, mode  of  life,  or  anything  else. 
You  would  exercise  more  care  in  choosing 
a  horse.  Every  woman  loves  babies,  so 
that  is  little  in  my  favor.  You  hold  out 
as  an  inducement  that  you  will  make  a 
«  good  husband. »  By  that,  I  suppose  you 
mean,  you  will  provide  me  with  food  and 
lodging  in  return  for  the  care  of  your 
children.  My  present  employer,  the  city, 
does  as  much  and  gives  me  a  holiday  of 
two  months,  which  is  more  than  I  could 
hope  to  get  from  you.  So  being  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  my  present  position,  I  must 
persist  in  my  refusal.  Why  not  try  a 
matrimonial  bureau  ?  Pardon  me  for  say- 
ing it,  but  a  man  who  cannot  find  a  woman 
among  his  acquaintances  willing  to  marry 
him  must  have  something  wrong  with  him 
somewhere.  You  see  I  deserve  your  com- 
pliment ;  I  am  practical. 

Respectfully,        Mary  Maurice. 


John  Hammersmith  to  George  Dengle 

New  York,  June  6,   1897. 
My  dear  George:  — 

She  has  a  temper  like  a  saw-mill.  By 
George!  I'm  glad  she  refused  me!  I  re- 
member, I  thought  it  strange  she  hadn't 
married  years  ago,  but  I  think  I  know  the 
reason  now.  I  did  n't  feel  very  much  up 
to  snuff  the  afternoon  I  met  her,  so 
scarcely  exchanged  a  word  with  her;  but 
she  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  of  repartee  with 
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every  one,  and  I  recognized  her  bril- 
liancy, although  I  had  forgotten  that  too. 
until  I  received  her  letter.  It  looks  as  if  I 
must  carry  my  valuable  self  elsewhere. 
She  has  rather  taken  the  conceit  out  of 
me,  and  I  hardly  think  I  am  equal  to  risk- 
ing another  ofEer.  Even  Japan  didn't 
fetch  her,  although  she  declared,  in  our 
talk  at  Mrs.  Waite's,  she  would  rather  go 
to  Japan  than  go  to  Heaven. 

If  you  haven't  ordered  your  suit, — 
don't!  I  feel  about  a  foot  high.  I'd  like 
to  kill  her.    As  ever, 

John. 


John  Hammersmith  to  Mary    Maurice 

New  York,  June  lo,  1897. 
My  dear  Miss  Maurice:  — 

You  are  mistaken  when  you  say  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  you.  I  was  at  Mrs. 
Waite's  an  hour  before  yoti  came  and 
heard  nothing  but  eulogies  of  you  on 
every  hand.  When  I  think  of  all  they 
said,  I  am  surprised  that  I  dared  to  ask 
such  a  paragon  to  marry  me,  —  me,  a 
mere  man  I  But  since  I  did  dare,  won't 
you  think  me  over  and  try  to  find  some- 
thing in  my  favor  which  you  could  mag- 
nify and  use  to  cover  up  my  deficiencies. 
I  know  you  would  like  me  if  you  only  gave 
me  a  chance.  Everybody  else  does.  My 
modesty  is  very  marked ! 

Don't  answer  for  a  week  unless  it  is 
*  yes,*  but  try  to  answer  to-morrow. 

Sincerely.        John  Hammersmith. 


Mary  Maurice  to   John    Hammersmith 

Chicago,  June  16,  1897. 
My  dear  Mr,  Hammersmith:  — 

I  admit  I  am  a  paragon  and  conse- 
quently must  mate  with  one. 

No  kind  friends  have  eulogized  you  to 
me  and  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  hunt  for  virtues. 

Please  consider  this  a  finality. 

Sincerely,        Mary  Maurice. 


John   Hammersmith   to   Mary  Maurice 

New  York,  June  18,   1897. 
My  dtar  Miss  Maurice:  — 

I  refer  you  to  Rev.  James  Clark,  minis- 
ter of  St.  James  Church ;  Hon.  Chas.  Ham- 
mond,  President  First  National  Bank. 

Sincerely,        John  Hammersmith. 


Mary  Maurice  to   John   Hammersmith 

Chicago,  June  20,  1897. 
My  dear  Mr,  Hammersmith :  — 

You  forgot  to  refer  me  to  your  mother. 
Does  she  know  you  too  well,  and  is  she  in- 
considerately truthful  ? 

Sincerely,        Mary  Maurice. 


John   Hammersmith   to   Mary  Maurice 

New  York,  June  23,  1897. 
My  dear  Miss  Maurice :  — 

I'll  overlook  your  sarcasm.  Now  be 
sensible!  Why  won't  you  marry  me? 
You  are  just  the  woman  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  house.  My  children  are  affectionate, 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  love  them  and  be 
a  devoted  mother  to  them.  I  am  rich  and 
could  and  would  gladly  take  care  of  you. 
I  am  not  a  bad  fellow.  I  must  say  it  my- 
self, since  you  scorn  my  references ;  and 
above  all,  I  want  you  very  much.  Say 
^  yes^  and  make  me  a  happy  man. 

Devotedly,        John  Hammersmith. 


John  Hammersmith  to  George  Dengle 

New  York,  June  27,   1897. 
My  dear  George :  — 

You  say  you  find  me  showing  a  warmer 
interest  in  Miss  Maurice  than  my  first  let- 
ter to  you  led  you  to  think.  Well,  that  is 
about  it.  I  can'^t  keep  from  writing  to  her 
and  yet  I  dread  the  sight  of  a  letter  from 
her.  I  forgot  that  she  was  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion and  therefore  a  warrior.  I  must  have 
wounded  her  deeply,  and  I  feel  like  a 
brute.  There  was  a  large  party  at  Waite's 
when  I  met  her  and  each  one  seemed  to 
think  her  the  centre  of  all  interest.  I  judge 
she  is  not  accustomed  to  being  treated 
cavalierly  and  can't  get  over  my  beastly 
first  letter.  Unfortunately,  I  can't  think 
of  any  one  or  anything  else.  What  malign 
influence  made  her  pick  up  that  baby  ?  I 
want  her  more  that  I  did  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna, and  I  am  about  as  near  to  getting 
her.  These  Bachelor  Maids  ought  to  be 
suppressed.  They  are  too  d independ- 
ent.    Yours, 

John  H. 

Mary  Maurice  to  John  Hammersmith 

Chicago.  June  28.  1897. 
My  dear  Mr,  Hammersmith :  — 

There  is  no  use  in  the  world  in  your  per- 
sisting in  writing  to  me,— as  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  answer ;  but  I  am  so 
constituted  that  an  unanswered  letter  is 
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like  a  debt  and  hangs  heavily  over  me. 
No !  no  I  NO !  say  I  and  shall  always  say  so. 
You  are  too  rich,  too  good-looking,  and  too 
conceited.  I  have  no  mind  to  play  Lady 
Burleigh  and  enter  a  station  into  which  I 
was  not  bom. 

I  am  too  old  (I  hate  to  confess  it,  but  I 
am  nearly  forty)  to  learn  new  ways.  A 
man  with  a  modest  income,  as  well  as  a 
modest  opinion  of  himself,  might  tempt 
me.  The  height  of  my  ambition  is  a  six- 
room  fiat,  where  I  could  have  the  privilege 
of  puttering  around  in  the  kitchen  and 
trying  my  hand  at  cooking.  I  shouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  a  butler  and  four  or 
five  servants. 

Your  good  looks  are  against  you,  espe- 
cially as  I  don't  like  your  style, — *  grand, 
gloomy,  and  peculiar.  ^  Something  lighter 
in  complexion  and  temperament  suits  me 
better.  1  don't  want  people  to  wonder 
**why  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  that 
handsomeman  married  that  plain  woman.  ^ 
No,  thank  you !  I  know  my  good  points  as 
well  as  any  one,  so  don't  bother  to  mention 
them.  I  have  <*  bright  eyes,*^  <<  beautiful 
teeth,*  «  dainty  hands, *>  and  a  *^neat  little 
figure.  *> 

You  are  obstinate  and  so  am  I.  You 
arc  conceited  and  I  should  feel  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  *take  you  down*  at 
every  opportunity.  And  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  I  have  belonged  to  myself  so 
long  that  I  can't  think  of  bestowing  my- 
self upon  any  one  who  might  wish  to  re- 
turn me  in  a  short  time. 

I  am  going  to  Europe  in  July  on  a  cat- 
tle-boat with  the  friend  of  my  soul  and  am 
going  to  have  a  perfectly  lovely  time,  all 
for  %2oo. 

Now,  I  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  must  ask  you  as  a  favor  not  to 
write  me  any  more.  It  is  no  use  1  Besides, 
I  am  considering  another  man. 

Sincerely,        Mary  Maurice. 


John  Hammersmith  to  Mary  Maurice 

New  York,  June  30,  1897. 
My  dear  Miss  Maurice :  — 

Thank  you  for  your  nice,  long  letter.     I 
couldn't  quite  make  out  the  last  of  it.     I 
am  going  to  Chicago  to  kill  the  other  man. 
Determinedly,     John  Hammersmith. 


but  not  on  a  cattle-boat.  I  am  going  as 
Mrs.  John  Hammersmith,  and  I  am  so 
dazed  that  I  can  hardly  beGeve  it*  Mr. 
H.  came  to  school  one  day,  looking  dis- 
gustingly handsome.  I  looked  tire<J  to 
death  and  a  fright.  We  went  to  the 
theatre.  Nothing  was  said.  Came  next 
night  and  John  Bartlett  appeared  also. 
We  played  cards.  I  felt  amused.  Instead 
of  a  spinster  of  thirty- two  (I  told  him 
that  I  was  near  forty).  I  felt  like  a  gay 
young  thing  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts, 
with  my  two  suitors.  Comparisons  are 
odious,  but  Mr.  H.  showed  to  so  much  bet- 
ter advantage  than  John,  who  was  plainly 
jealous,  that  that  queer  organ  called  my 
heart  took  a  leap  in  the  New  York  man's 
favor.  He  came  the  next  evening,  and, 
.  .  .  well  ...  he  wooed  me  as  a 
woman  of  any  age  likes  to  be  wooed. 

He  is  willing  to  live  in  a  flat  and  let  me 
housekeep  to  my  heart's  content,  and  I 
think  I  am  going  to  be  quite  happy. 

Just  think!  I  shall  have  a  dear  little  boy 
and  girl  to  take  care  of  instead  of  my 
little  dog.  Come  on  for  the  *  Bachelor 
Girl  >*  dinner.  Never  thought  I'd  g^ve  one. 
We  sail  July  30.     With  love, 

Mary  Maurice. 


Mary  Maurice  to  Helen  Wells 
Chicago,  July  5,  1897- 
My  demr  Helen :  — 
Well,  I  am  going  to  Europe  sure  enough, 


John  Hammersmith  to  George  Dengle 

Chicago,  July  8,  1897. 
My  dear  Fellow:  — 

She  has  consented,  but  I  won't  feel  easy 
until  I  have  her  in  church ;  and  even  then 
I'll  not  breathe  freely  until  we  are  out.  I 
saw  the  other  fellow  and  a  mighty  nice 
man  he  is,  God  bless  him !  She  says  she 
is  going  to  marry  me,  so  she'll  have  the 
rest  of  her  life  to  tell  me  how  she  despises 
me.  She  is  as  sweet  as  a  peach  and  as 
tart  as  a  lemon.  She  is  a  thousand  things 
in  a  minute  and  frankly  owns  to  a  terrible 
temper;  but  if  she  were  Katherine.  the 
shrew,  I  would  not  let  her  go.  She  told 
me  she  was  forty.  I  didn't  believe  it ;  and 
she  is  barely  thirty-two.  Her  mother 
referred  to  it,  at  which  Miss  Maurice 
laughed  and  said  she  was  not  going  to 
spoil  the  tradition  that  a  woman  never 
tells  the  truth  about  her  age. 

Come  on  in  time  for  the  wedding.  July 
25,  and  believe  me  the  happiest  of  men. 
John  Hammersmith. 


Mary  E.  FmsGERAU). 
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Th0  Late  Mr.  Joumalism,  it  seems  to  us, 
Stephen  Crane  jj^g  heeu  father  ungenerous 
in  its  meagre  chronicle  of  the  death,  which 
took  place  at  Baden,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
on  the  fifth  of  June  last,  of  Stephen  Crane, 
the  novelist  and  war-correspondent.  It  is 
true,  his  career  was  one  more  of  promise 
than  of  fulfilment;  but  as  the  brilliant 
youth,  when  he  died,  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  twenty-ninth  year,  this  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at.  He  had,  however, 
achieved,  in  spite  of  a  fragile  frame,  nota- 
ble success  as  a  war-correspondent,  both 
in  the  Spanish- American  and  in  the  Turco 
Grecian  wars,  and  had  won  for  himself 
wide  reputation  by  writing,  among  other 
realistic  novels,  one  very  successful  and 
imaginative  story  —  *The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage.*  The  latter  story  might  well 
make  the  reputation  of  any  of  our  older 
authors,  since  in  spite  of  some  traces  of 
immaturity  and  a  rather  staccato  style, 
the  book  is  a  remarkable  and  even  brilliant 
one.  As  our  readers  no  doubt  know,  the 
novel  is  a  story  of  the  Civil  War,  and  con- 
tains among  other  thrilling  incidents  what 
has  been  deemed  the  best  description  of 
a  battle  in  the  English  language,  though 
when  the  book  was  written  its  author  had 
himself  never  been  in  an  engagement  or 
seen  aught  of  the  tumult  and  carnage  of 
war.  Like  Kipling,  and  in  a  greater  de- 
gree like  the  late  G.  W.  Steeveus,  Mr. 
Crane  had  besides  high  imaginative  pow- 
ers that  quality  of  detachableness  that 
enabled  him  to  write  powerfully  of  scenes 
he  had  never  witnessed,  though  he  knew 
what  fear  and  courage  are,  and  what  the 
emotions  that  would  be  experienced  by  a 
young  soldier  finding  himself  arrayed  on 
the  battlefield  against  numberless  hosts, 
amid  the  tragic  shock  of  mad  encounter 
and  the  shedding  of  streams  of  hot  red 
blood. 

Mr.  Crane  had,  we  understand,  left  be- 
hind him  for  early  publication  a  new 
novel,  entitled  *  Wounds  in  the  Rain.* 
A  new  edition  of  **The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,*  with  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author,   is   announced  to 


appear  presently  from  the  press  of  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  of  New  York.  The  best 
known  of  Mr,  Crane's  other  works  are 
«M^gie.  a  Girl  of  the  Streets,*  «The 
Black  Riders,*  «The  Little  Regiment.* 
«The  Open  Boat,*  and  «  Active  Service* 
— all  of  which  have  more  or  less  merit. 
The  loss,  at  so  early  an  age,  of  this  highly 
gifted  and  promising  American  writer  is 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  be  deeply 
deplored. 

"it 

The  Repubiiean  Public  interest  in  the  na- 
Conventian  tioual  couventious  has  this 
year  been  modified  by  a  lack  of  that  un- 
certainty which  gives  piquancy  to  a  tale, 
and  which  excites  a  party  to  enthusiasm. 
The  candidacy  of  President  McKinley 
would  have  gained  in  popularity  had  it 
been  challenged  by  a  dangerous  rival. 
It  would  not  be  fair  on  this  account  to 
assume  that  support  of  him  was  half- 
hearted among  the  delegates,  although  it 
seems  fortunate  for  him  and  for  his  party 
that  the  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency 
adds  as  much  of  personal  magnetism  as 
Gqvemor  Roosevelt  alone  might  add  to 
the  ticket.  The  <* bosses*  doubtless  had 
their  own  reasons  for  forcing  the  nomi- 
nation upon  the  latter;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  the  first  choice  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  delegates,  and  that  his 
nomination  lends  material  strength  to  the 
Republican  cause. 

The  anomaly  of  the  vice-presidency  un- 
der our  system  of  government  is  empha- 
sized by  the  choice  of  so  energetic  and 
forceful  a  personality  as  Colonel  Roose- 
velt as  a  candidate  for  its  dignified  retire- 
ment. His  own  view  of  the  kind  of  man 
the  Vice-President  should  be  is  well  worth 
quoting:  ^He  should  always  be  a  man 
who  would  be  consulted  by  the  President 
on  every  great  party  question.  It  would 
be  very  well  if  he  were  given  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.  It  might  be  well  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  vote  in  the  Senate  in  the 
event  of  a  tie,  he  should  be  given  a  vote 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  perchance  on 
occasions  a  voice  in  the  debates.*    These 
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suggestions  were  made  four  years  ago. 
but  they  apply  very  aptly  to  the  present 
candidate  and  the  present  situation.  The 
addition  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  a 
voice  in  the  debates  of  the  Senate  might 
easily  be  accomplished  by  an  executive 
order  and  a  resolution  of  the  Senate; 
while  the  efEeot  of  such  a  change  would 
be  far-reaching,  and  of  benefit,  not  merely 
to  the  Vice-President,  but  to  our  whole 
system  of  government.  It  would  bring 
about  that  close  touch  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  departments 
at  Washington  which  exists  in  every 
capital  of  Europe,  and  for  lack  of  which 
our  governmental  machinery  grinds  slowly 
and  awkwardly,  producing  often  a  sad 
array  of  misfit  legislation.  The  Vice- 
President  would  in  this  way  become  the 
personal  representative  of  the  executive 
in  Congress.  He  might  be  questioned 
at  any  time  respecting  cabinet  decisions, 
and  by  engaging  in  the  debates  would 
exert  considerable  influence  upon  the 
course  of  legislation.  The  dignity  of  the 
office  would  thus  be  greatly  enhanced, 
and  it  would  cease  to  be  the  deathbed 
of  political  ambition. 


The  nemoeratic  As  the  chief  interest  in  the 
Convention  Philadelphia  convention 
lay  in  the  selection  of  a  Vice-President,  so 
the  important  feature  of  the  convention 
at  Kansas  City  was  the  adoption  of  a  plat- 
form. The  bone  of  contention  was.  of 
course,  the  i6  to  i  plank,  and  in  this  as  in 
most  of  the  other  announcements  of  party 
principle.  Mr.  Bryan  had  his  way.  Ex- 
pediency would  seem  to  dictate  a  differ- 
ent course,  as  a  half-hearted  declaration 
in  favor  of  a  discredited  currency  system 
will  certainly  add  no  new  votes  to  the 
party's  strength,  while  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  discourage  many  Eastern 
opponents  of  *  imperialism  >>  from  voting 
the  Democratic  ticket.  This  new  issue,  it 
may  be  said,  was  given  sufficient  promi- 
nence in  the  platform  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  pupil  of  Edward  Atkinson.  The 
discussion  of  this  grave  problem  which 
has  thus  been  precipitated  from  the  pul- 
pit, the  press,  and  the  halls  of  Congress 
into  the  arena  of  partisan  politics,  to  be 
bandied  about  by  professional  stump- 
speakers  and  button-hole  orators,  seems 
particularly  ill-timed  this  summer,  when 
the  partial  restoration  of  peace  in  the 


Philippines  and  the  progress  toward  set- 
tled government  in  Cuba  had  brought  the 
solution  of  the  vexed  questions  which  un- 
derlie it  measurably  nearer.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  partisan  controversy  on  the 
subject  may  encourage  disorder  in  both 
quarters,  without  adding  much  to  our  in- 
formation or  increasing  the  sanity  of  our 
judgment.  However  the  wheat  will  all  be 
threshed  out  before  election,  and  if  the 
great  cloud  of  dust  and  chaff  raised  in  the 
process  does  not  obscure  the  vision  of 
the  majority  of  voters,  they  may  be  trusted 
to  choose  the  solid  kernels,  for  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  purposes  of  the  American 
people  are  right  and  true.  Mr.  Bryan's 
running  mate  is  sufficiently  in  sympathy 
with  his  chief  to  make  his  nomination  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority  of  his  party.  His 
nomination  transfers  the  fighting-ground 
of  the  campaign  from  New  York  to  the 
Middle  West,  and  so  simplifies  the  situa- 
tion, although  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
improve  the  chances  of  Democratic  suc^ 
cess. 

it 

The  Adfninie-  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
trationat  ^-j^q  approaching  elections 
^"""^  the  name  of  President  Mc- 

Kinley  is  already  linked  with  certain  very 
interesting  movements  in  American  his- 
tory. As  the  chief  apostle  of  protection 
after  ^  Pig  Iron  ^  Kelley  retired  from  poli- 
tics, he  was  so  long  identified  with  this 
single  issue  between  the  parties  that  his 
name  became  the  symbol  of  high  tariffs 
for  the  protection  of  American  industries, 
and  *  McKinleyism  *  is  still  a  synonym  for 
« protectionism »  to  many  minds.  It  is 
the  belief,  however,  of  some  economists, 
as  well  as  of  many  politicians,  that  pro- 
tective tariffs  have  fostered  trusts,  with 
all  their  attendant  evils  and  benefits. 
Whatever  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  certain 
that  trusts  have  multiplied,  grown,  and 
flourished  during  the  last  four  years,  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. The  administration  of  President 
McKinley  will  therefore  be  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  period  when  vast  aggregations 
of  capital  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  men.  when  competition  in  many  in- 
dustries gave  place  to  consolidation,  and 
when  the  power  of  organized  capital  over 
dependent  labor  reached  proportions  never 
before  attained. 

The  growth  of  labor  organizations,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  not  inconsider- 
able, and  out  of  the  antagonism  between 
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these  two  opposing  forces  must  come 
eventually  that  just  compromise  which 
the  rights  and  interests  of  both  demand. 
It  is  contended  by  many  sensible  men  that 
the  consolidation  of  great  industries  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  will  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  laboring  classes  in  the  long 
run;  and  they  point  especially  to  one 
hopeful  feature  in  the  situation,  namely, 
the  greater  ability  which  consolidation 
gives  American  industry  to  compete  with 
cheaper  labor  in  the  foreign  markets  of 
the  world. 

Among  the  minor  economic  changes  of 
the  last  four  years  are  the  establishment 
of  the  gold  dollar  as  the  permanent 
standard  of  value,  and  the  negotiation  of 
numerous  reciprocity  treaties,  designed 
to  mitigate  the  restrictive  effect  of  our 
customs  laws  upon  foreign  trade.  The 
trend,  both  of  the  economic  movement 
and  of  the  legislative  measures  adopted, 
has  been  therefore  toward  expansion  of 
commerce,  and  increased  efficiency  in  the 
international  exchange  of  commodities. 


The  Administra-  This  tendency  is  of  un- 
tion  Abroad  tisual  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history,  because  of  its  intimate 
relation  to  the  general  expansive  move- 
ment of  the  race,  and  to  the  great  strides 
which  the  nation  has  recently  made 
towards  the  position  of  a  world-power  of 
the  first  rank.  That  the  President's  hand 
was  forced  by  events,  and  by  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  quickens  rather  than 
diminishes  the  interest  of  the  historical 
student  in  this  national  movement.  It  is 
in  no  respect  a  party  question.  Although 
the  parties  may  divide  and  express  differ- 
ent sentiments  upon  the  wisdom  or 
advantage  of  the  policy  of  expansion,  the 
movement  is  greater  than  the  parties ;  it 
is  more  potent  than  any  political  platform. 
The  force  behind  the  movement  is  one 
of  those  elemental  race-forces,  like  that 
which  propelled  the  migrating  hordes  of 
barbarians  in  the  fifth  century,  the  hosts 
of  crusading  pilgrims  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  adventurous  navigators  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  emigrant  and  the 
pioneer  of  our  own  age.  That  it  has 
reached  a  crisis  in  the  time  of  William 
McKinley  reflects  neither  blame  nor  glory 
upon  our  worthy  President.  He  is  but 
the  instrument  of  the  popular  will.  His 
name,  however,  is  written  ineffaceably 
upon  the  movement,  and  will  live  in  his- 


tory while  the  expansion  of  the  American  * 
people  is  remembered. 

There  is  an  element  of  surprise  and  mys- 
tery in  the  working  of  this  new  force  in 
our  history,  as  in  the  methods  of  all 
elemental  forces.  There  would  seem  to 
be  some  strange  prevision  of  coming 
events  in  its  guidance,  or  at  least  an  acci- 
dental coincidence  of  unusual  circum- 
stances. The  struggles  and  sufferings  of 
an  alien  people  plunged  us  suddenly  into 
the  war  for  Cuban  freedom.  We  emerged 
from  this  with  a  new  weight  of  responsi- 
bilities about  our  necks,  and  a  host  of  new 
problems  looming  up  before  us.  Before 
we  have  had  time  to  measure  our  responsi- 
bilities, or  seriously  to  attack  our 
problems,  comes  the  irruption  in  China, 
and  we  find  ourselves  at  once  involved  in 
it,  and  most  advantageously  placed  for 
action  in  it,  by  reason  of  our  recent  acqui- 
sitions beyond  the  Pacific.  We  are 
awakened,  too,  to  the  consciousness  that 
there  are  great  forces  at  work  in  races 
other  than  our  own.  This  sudden 
upheaval  among  the  Mongolians,  what 
does  it  portend?  This  slow,  deadly, 
resistless  march  of  the  Russian,  who  shall 
set  limits  upon  it?  The  Saxon,  the 
Frank,  the  German,  the  Austrian,  the 
Italian,  the  Japanese,  each  feels  his  inter- 
ests advanced  or  jeoparded  by  some 
phase  of  the  struggle,  and  into  the  mael- 
strom of  conflicting  interests  we  are  irre- 
sistibly drawn. 

it 

The  Crisis  in     The  sudden  emergence  of 
China  a  new  and  menacing  phase 

of  ^the  Chinese  problem  is  internationally 
disturbing.  It  is  however  more  than  this, 
if  we  would  properly  understand  what  an 
anti-foreign  rising  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
means,  how  stoical  and  fanatically  cruel 
is  the  ordinary  Chinaman,  and  with  what 
indifference  he  regards  the  suffering  he 
himself  either  bears  or  inflicts.  The  situa- 
tion, moreover,  is  the  graver  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  possible  widespread  char- 
acter of  the  conflagration,  the  great  rift 
there  is  between  the  reactionary  and  the 
progressive  elements  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
present  ultra-conservative  rulers  cling  to 
tradition  with  a  natural  adherence  to  their 
ancient  religion,  civilization,  and  modes 
of  governing.  In  conflict  with  all  this 
are  Western  ideas,  habits,  and  customs, 
most  obnoxious  to  the  native  population, 
and  which  are  resented  not  only  with  con- 
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ceited  pride,  but  often  with  religious  and 
racial  frenzy.  National  antipathy  is  in- 
tensified by  the  aggressive  attitude  and 
bearing  of  the  foreigner,  who  commonly 
treats  the  people  as  barbarians,  harps  in- 
cessantly on  trading  privileges,  treaty 
concessions,  and  <<open  doors,  ^^  and  even 
talks  boastingly  of  a  coming  European 
partition  of  the  country.  The  effect  of  all 
this,  upon  a  people  naturally  jealous  of 
race  encroachment,  is  to  produce  chronic 
alarm  and  restlessness,  with  a  growing 
alienation  towards  the  intruder,  and  the 
increasing  purpose,  if  possible,  to  throw 
off  the  foreign  yoke.  This,  in  brief,  is 
the  explanation  of  the  present  uprising 
in  the  vast,  unwieldy  Empire,  which  many 
have  fondly  wished  might  become  a  dere- 
lict among  the  nations,  to  be  afterwards 
scrambled  for  and  sliced  up  by  the  ag- 
grandizing European  Powers. 

In  previous  outbreaks  in  China,  we  have 
been  too  apt  to  conclude  that  when  out- 
side force  was  vigorously  applied  submis- 
sion would  instantly  ensue,  so  much  of  a 
rabble  were  those  who  from  time  to  time 
have  risen  against  national  authority  and 
orderly  government.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, our  previous  calculations  will  be 
sternly  belied,  if  we  treat  the  outbreak 
lightly  and  expect  that  rebellion  will 
quickly  hide  its  head  when  confronted  by 
the  forces  of  the  foreign  Powers,  backed 
by  the  grim  suasion  of  deadly  maxims 
and  the  decimating  compulsion  of  great 
field  and  naval  guns.  The  drawback  in 
dealing  from  the  outside  with  the  new 
uprising  is  increased  by  the  difficulty  in 
now  penetrating  the  country,  and  even 
in  gaining  access  to  the  capital.  This  we 
have  seen  in  the  failure,  so  far,  of  the 
attempt  of  Admiral  Seymour  to  push  for- 
ward a  force  of  international  marines  to 
Pekin,  for  the  protection  of  the  embassies 
and  to  withdraw  the  imperilled  represen- 
tatives of  the  respective  foreign  govern- 
ments. Nor  is  the  problem  of  succoring 
the  ambassadors  a  light  one  when  we  con- 
sider the  formidable  extent  and  menacing 
character  of  the  revolt,  the  deadly  antip- 
athy there  exists  in  reactionary  circles 
against  the  foreigner  in  the  Empire,  and 
the  complicity  of  the  usurping  Prince 
Tuan  and  the  despotic  Dowager-Empress 
with  the  ^  Boxers  *^  and  their  extruding,  if 
not  exterminating,  crusade.  Luckily,  the 
Powers  are  disposed  earnestly  to  act  to- 
gether in  unison  for  the  safety  of  human 
life  at  the  Legations  and,  if  j^ossible,  at 


the  Missions.  This,  obviously,  must  be 
the  first  concern  of  the  allies  at  Taku  and 
Tien-tsin ;  though  in  prosecuting  the  task 
of  succor  and  relief  no  assistance  can 
manifestly  be  hoped  for  from  the  Manchu 
mandarins,  still  less  from  the  moribund 
Chinese  Grovemment. 

The  Empire,  it  is  true,  boasts  of  an  an- 
cient civilization,  though  it  is  really  of  a 
low  and  an  arrested  type,  with  a  social 
life  and  religious  practices  in  the  masses 
that  make  them  not  only  superstitious 
and  callous  to  suffering,  but  in  large  meas- 
ure treacherous,  cowardly,  and  corrupt. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion, with  an  aroused  fanaticism  to  con- 
tend against,  and  a  government  made  up 
of  factions,  in  league  more  or  less  with 
rebellion,  and  incapable  of  straightfor- 
ward, enlightened  action.  The  problem  is 
seriously  complicated  by  the  paralysis  that 
has  overtaken  the  executive  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  resort  of  the  lawless 
elements  in  the  Empire,  infuriated  by  the 
anti-foreign  spirit,  to  the  wildest  excesses 
of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Stories  of  hide- 
ous outrage,  as  well  as  of  arson  and  pil- 
lage, are  already  coming  from  the  capital, 
which,  if  true,  will  doubtless  bring  speedy 
retribution  upon  the  perpretrators,  and 
perhaps  doom  upon  the  city.  That  doom 
will  be  the  more  certain  if,  in  addition  to 
the  murder  of  the  German  ambassador. 
Baron  von  Ketteler,  others  of  the  foreign 
representatives  have  fallen  victims  to 
Celestial  fanaticism  and  the  Yellow  Peril. 
The  fear  of  these  atrocities,  and  apprehen- 
sion in  regard  to  the  safety  of  life  at  the 
scattered  missions,  may  well  cause  g^ave 
uneasiness  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  and  compel 
the  combined  Powers  to  take  instant  and 
vigorous  action  in  displacing  the  present 
imperious  ruler  of  the  Empire,  and  in  de- 
manding, with  redress,  new  securities  for 
a  safe,  efficient,  and  trusted  imperial  gov- 
ernment. In  concerted  action  by  all  lies 
the  best  hope  of  repressing  disaffection  as 
well  as  the  surest  means  of  avoiding  in- 
ternational friction  in  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  bringing  about  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  the  Empire.  One  thing,  in- 
deed, to  be  earnestly  hoped  for.  is  that 
there  may  be  as  little  as  possible  of  belli- 
cose feeling  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Pow- 
ers interested,  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
hasty  action  undertaken  that  will  alienate 
any  one  of  the  allies  or  lead  to  internation- 
al jealousies  and  possible   embroilment. 
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SOME  one  who  lived  in  another  day  and  an- 
other land  has  said,  «Let  me  write  the 
people's  ballads  and  I  care  not  who  may 
make  their  laws.^  If  he  had  lived  in  our 
land  and  our  day,  he  might  rather  have  said. 
^  Let  me  write  the  people's  novels  and  I  care  not 
who  may  make  their  laws. »  We  are  not  a  ballad- 
singing  people — more  is  the  pity  —  I  wish  we 
had  enough  sentiment  to  be  so ;  but  we  are,  to 
a  most  extraordinary  degree,  a  novel-reading 
people.  Take  the  records  of  our  circulating 
libraries  and  the  stock-lists  oi  our  bookstores, 
and  see  what  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  books  read  by  the  people  are  works  of  fic- 
tion. 

The  novel,  therefore,  is  playing  a  very  large 
part  among  us  and  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
It  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors,  in  the  shaping  of  life  and  the 
formation  of  character ;  for  the  novelist,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  is  essentially  a  preacher,  and  a 
preacher  to  an  immense  congregation  often. 
Moreover  the  average  story  is  more  fortunate 
than  the  average  sermon  from  the  pulpit  eccle- 
siastical. The  ordinary  sermon  goes  in  one 
ear  and  out  the  other,  and  often  may  not  find 
even  that  transient  mental  hospitality.  But 
the  story  is  «read,  marked,  learned,  and  in- 
wardly digested. »  It  touches  and  impregnates 
with  its  sentiment  the  springs  of  emotion  which 
become  the  founts  of  motive  and  so  finally  the 
sources  of  action  and  of  character.  It  infiltrates 
the  mind  and  conscience  and  crystallizes  there 
into  principles  of  moral  judgment  Corrobora- 
tive facts  confront  us  on  every  side,  from  the 
last  newspaper  story  of  the  small  boy  who,  with 
imagination  fired  by  the  yellow-backed  dime- 
novel,  arms  himself  with  horse-pistols  and 
starts  westward  to  scalp  Indians  or  be  a  cow- 
boy or  a  pirate,  up  to  the  record  of  some  great 
movement  like  that  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  America,  so  manifestly  quickened  by  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe's  « Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. » 
There  is  scarcely  one  among  us  who  cannot 
point  to  some  one  or  more  powerful  stories 
which  have  materially  altered  his  view-points, 
affected  his  standards  or  colored  his  judgments 
at  some,  perhaps,  critical  epoch  in  life.  And 
that  influence  is  often  most  powerful  where  it 
is  too  subtle  to  be  observed.  There  continually 
exhales  from  what  we  read  an  atmosphere 
which  we  breathe  without  realizing  it 

Yes,  the  novelist  is  a  preacher,  a  powerful 
preacher,  whether  he  will  or  no.  He  may  re- 
pudiate with  scorn  all  such  definite  aim.     He 


may  talk  about  art  for  art's  sake  only,  and 
disclaim  all  ethical  purpose  or  even  thought 
beyond,  good  or  bad.  He  may  insist  that  his 
work  is  to  be  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but 
sitaply  unmoral,  colorless.  But  he  cannot 
help  himself.  He  is  working  good  or  iU  to  the 
lives  and  souls  of  men  with  every  stroke  of  his 
pen.  It  is  a  tremendous  power  to  wield,  and 
should  make  him  who  wields  it  thoughtful  of 
his  responsibility.  It  is  a  tremendous  power 
to  face,  and  should  make  us  who  face  it — 
particularly  as  Christians — thoughtful  of  its 
effect  on  the  public,  on  ourselves,  and  especially 
on  our  children. 

Now  there  has  grown  up  of  late  years  a 
school  of  writers  who  call  themselves  realists. 
They  will  tolerate  no  delusions  or  illusions, 
they  declare.  They  will  indulge  in  no  dreams 
or  visions  however  fair.  They  will  see  things 
and  tell  things  as  they  are.  They  will  be  true 
to  the  facts,  the  plain  hard  facts  of  existence. 
They  are  not  artists  to  paint  us  delectable  pic- 
tures of  the  beautiful,  but  photographers  to 
present  human  life  and  experience  as  they  are. 
They  will  not  construct  impossible  lay  figures 
to  set  up  in  our  shrines  as  models  of  virtue  for 
our  admiration  and  imitation,  but  they  will 
present  to  us  actual  men  and  women,  with  all 
the  passions  and  frailties  of  our  common 
humanity,  that  we  may  learn  what  we  can 
from  their  acquaintance.  In  a  word,  their 
business  is  with  the  real,  not  with  the  ideal. 
That,  fairly  presented,  I  think,  is  their  claim. 

But  when  we  ask  <<What  things  are  real, 
what  are  human  life  and  experience  as  you  see 
them?»  we  get  answer  in  books  wherein  are 
gathered  all  that  is  morbid  in  feeling,  all  that 
is  mean  in  motive,  all  that  is  wretched  in  ex- 
perience, and  all  that  is  pessimistic  in  outlook. 
They  rake  the  slums  for  the  dregs  of  life  and 
exhibit  these  to  us  as  a  sample  of  what  life 
essentially  and  generally  is.  The  coarsest  sen- 
sualism, scantily  clothed  in  a  few  vivid  epithets 
of  passion,  parades  before  us  as  the  very  essence 
of  the  mutual  love  of  man  and  woman.  Under 
the  pretence  of  ridiculing  the  irrational  con- 
ventionalities of  society  and  the  church,  and 
seeking  liberty  from  their  hampering  restraints, 
they  make  a  mock  of  the  sacred  and  sacra- 
mental mystery  of  marriage,  and  all  that  is 
high  and  holy  in  religion.  With  ruthless  hand 
they  would  destroy  faith,  hope,  pure  and  holy 
love,  aspiration,  all  that  uplifts  and  purifies 
life,  all  that  makes  it  glad  and  solemn,  clean 
and  joyous,  and  leave  in  their  place  naught  but 
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blind  instinct  and  animal  passion  to  inspire  it 
The  spiritual  they  banish  because  it  is  unreaL 
They  can  conceive  of  it  or  picture  it  only  in  the 
form  of  cant  and  hypocrisy.  There  is  nothing 
real  but  the  natural,  and  by  the  natural  they 
seem  to  mean  chiefly  that  which  we  share  with 
the  beasts  below  us.  Life  is  presented  as  a 
dreary  waste  of  wretchedness,  with  no  high 
hopes  or  lofty  ideals  to  give  it  any  noble  out- 
looks or  prospects.  The  good  people  are  all 
fools  or  hjrpocrites ;  the  bad  people  alone  have 
any  strength,  either  of  intellect  or  of  character, 
but  all  alike  are  miserable. 

And  this  is  realism.  This  is  its  photograph 
of  life  as  it  is.  These  are  the  themes  which  it 
offers  for  our  meditation:  « Whatsoever  things 
are  false,  whatsoever  things  are  dishonorable, 
whatsoever  things  are  unjust,  whatsoever  things 
are  filthy,  whatsoever  things  are  unlovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  evil-report  and  ill- 
repute,  if  there  be  any  vice,  if  there  be  any  con- 
demnation,» it  bids  us  « think  on  these  things. » 
And  such  books  are  not  simply  sent  out  by 
disreputable  publishers  and  slipped  over  the 
counters  of  obscure  shops  where  other  question- 
able and  obscene  literature  may  be  had.  They 
are  published  by  our  best  houses  and  put  on 
the  shelves  of  our  public  libraries,  and  their 
circulation  is  large.  Such  is  the  reading  that 
is  often  put  into  the  hands  of  our  youth,  with 
characters  and  minds  yet  unformed.  Is  it  not 
time  that  Christian  men  and  women,  especially 
Christian  teachers  and  parents,  were  giving 
heed  to  this  subject  ? 

What  shall  we  say  to  this  school  of  so-called 
« realism ?»    I  should  say,  first: 

These  things  you  depict  may  be  real.  We 
all  know  that  they  are  only  too  often  and  too 
sadly  real.  We  cannot  look  about  us  without 
seeing  them  every  day.  But  they  are  not  the 
only  real  things  in  life,  thank  God!  You  are 
true  to  life,  we  must  confess,  but  only  to  some 
life.  What  we  question  is,  not  the  reality  of 
the  things  you  set  before  us,  nor  the  existence 
of  that  side  of  life  you  photograph  for  us,  but 
what  we  question,  ay,  fault  or  condemn,  is,  your 
choice  of  what  real  things  you  will  present  to 
us,  of  what  side  of  life  you  will  photograph  for 
us.  Undoubtedly,  the  sewers  of  our  city  are 
very  real  things;  but  so  also  are  mountain 
brooks  and  forest  lakes,  and  broad  sweet  moors 
and  seashore  and  sunshine.  And  if  I  had  a 
holiday,  I  should  not  be  long  in  choosing  among 
which  I  should  spend  it  for  health's  sake.  If  I 
wanted  a  picture  to  hang  on  my  walls  to  gaze 
on  and  get  refreshment  and  inspiration  fropi 
day  by  day,  I  should  not  be  long  in  selecting 
between  a  sketch  of  a  sewer,  however  realistic 
in  drawing  and  natural  in  coloring,  and  the 
sketch  of  a  mountain-peak  awful  in  its  white 
purity,  or  a  great  stretch  of  sea,  glorious  in  its 
majesty  and  widening  to  the  soul  in  its  very 
expansiveness.  So  there  may  be  and  are 
wretched  life-failures,  hearts  burst  with  the 
violence  of  evil  passion,  burnt  out  with  virulent 


lusts,  unhappy  marriages,  miserable  homes, 
canting  and  hypocritical  saints,  and  all  that; 
but  there  are  also  heroic  deeds  and  noble  lives, 
and  pure  and  holy  unions,  and  blessed  homes, 
and  true  and  manly  Christians,  ay,  and  saints  of 
God.  And  it  is  these  things  that  humanity 
needs  to  hear  about  Its  great  heart  is  starv- 
ing for  faith  and  hope  and  love,  and  you  are 
feeding  it  with  skepticism,  suspicious  distrust 
and  despair.  Men  are  to  be  saved  by  opti- 
mism, and  you  are  busily  preaching  pessimism. 
Even  if  you  say,  «I  hold  these  terrible  ex- 
amples up  as  warnings,  as  judgments,  I  hope 
that  they  may  act  by  repulsion,  they  are  beacon- 
lights  along  a  dangerous  shore,  ^  I  should  an- 
swer, I  have  learned  enough  of  the  training  of 
children  to  know  that  the  positive  precept  is 
always  better  than  the  negative  prohibition; 
still  more,  that  the  attraction  and  inspiration  of 
a  fair  example  is  far  more  efl&cacious  in  produc- 
ing imitation  in  well-doing  than  the  warning  of 
evil  example  is  in  restraining  from  sin.  There- 
fore, supposing  for  the  mere  sake  of  argrumeot 
the  good  were  rare,  it  would  be  all  the  more 
imperative  that  we  should  seek  it  out  and  feed 
our  hearts  upon  it ;  if  this  world  were  one  wide 
weary  waste  of  sin,  and  high  and  steadfast 
faith,  pure  and  holy  love,  noble  lives  and  happy 
homes  were  as  hard  to  find  as  springs  in  the 
desert,  then  all  the  more  should  we  search  them 
out,  gather  round  them,  pitch  our  tents  there, 
drink  of  their  refreshment  and  inspiration,  and 
spread  as  far  as  may  be  the  oases  that  greens 
about  them.  Yes,  however  few  they  may  be. 
yet  <<  whatsoever  things  are  honorable,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise  anywhere,  let 
us  meditate  on  these  things,^  for  in  them  is 
our  life. 

But  I  do  not  believe  goodness  is  so  rare  and 
hard  to  find  in  our  humanity.  Read  the  daily 
newspapers  and  you  might  think  so.  If  you 
judge  by  them  only,  it  would  seem  as  if  lust 
and  passion  were  the  very  substance  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  violence  and  dishonesty  the 
warp  and  woof  of  human  life.  But  remember, 
the  records  of  the  divorce  court  publish  abroad 
the  marriages  that  are  failures ;  but  the  count- 
less unions  of  pure  and  faithful  love  shun  in- 
stinctively the  public  eye.  11  scandal  invade 
and  wreck  a  home,  its  doors  are  thrown  open 
and  the  public  are  forthwith  invited  in  to  feast 
their  eyes  upon  the  ruin ;  but  the  happy  home 
guards  its  sacred  secret  as  in  a  sanctuary  from 
the  curious  gaze.  Crime  is  bruited  abroad,  but 
the  heroic  deed  and  the  noble  life  seldom  find 
a  chronicler  and  the  quiet,  simple,  humble 
round  of  faithful  duty,  never.  Yes,  the  better 
and  by  far  the  larger  side  of  human  life  is 
silent,  unobserved,  certainly  unadvertised. 
And  surely  if  any  literature  is  to  be  true  to  the 
whole  of  life,  if  it  is  to  be  real  in  the  largest  and 
fullest  sense,  it  must  reflect  that  life  in  right 
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proportions;  it  must  tell  the  whole  story;  it 
mast  be  true  to  all  the  facts. 

More  than  that,  not  only  do  I  believe  that 
the  good  predominates  in  htiman  nature  and 
human  life,  but  the  good  and  not  the  evil  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  that  humanity.  Good  is 
the  really  human  thing,  and  sin  and  evil  the 
unreal  Therefore,  if  our  literature  is  to  be 
truly  real,  it  must  be  essentially  ideal.  One 
who  knows  that  truth  and  acts  upon  it  in  his 
own  work,  one  whose  stories  breathe  like  a 
sweet  breeze  from  the  uplands,  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  heather,  through  the  stagnant 
atmosphere  of  our  lowlands  of  life,  ay,  and  our 
charnel-houses  of  realistic  literature,  such  a 
one  has  lately  suggested  in  a  public  address, 
which  many  of  you  have  doubtless  heard,  a 
striking  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  The 
graphic  and  plastic  arts  strive  to  represent  hu- 
manity on  canvas  or  in  marble,  and  they  pro- 
duce a  Sistine  Madonna,  an  Apollo  Belvedere, 
or  a  Venus  de  Milo.  «Ah ! »  but  some  narrow- 
minded  critic  says  to  the  artist,  «that  figure  is 
purely  ideal.  It  is  not  true  to  facts,  true  to 
life.  No  such  form  ever  existed.  Come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  you  what  humanity  really 
is.»  And  he  takes  him  to  the  hospital  and  the 
lazar  houses,  and  shows  him  the  distorted,  the 
maimed,  the  deformed,  and  the  diseased,  and 
then  declares,  triumphantly,  « If  you  would  be 
true  to  life,  if  your  art  is  to  be  realistic,  you 
must  paint  surgical  operations  with  wasted  and 
diseased  forms,  you  must  carve  maimed  and 
distorted  bodies. »  Would  not  the  artist  rightly 
answer,  «  Nay,  however  prevalent  these  distor- 
tions and  diseases  may  be«  they  are  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  human  body  or  the  human  form. 
They  are  foreign  to  it — blots  upon  it.  The 
real  human  being  —  as  God  made  him,  means 
him  to  be  —  is  there  on  my  canvas  or  in  my 
marble.  And  I  have  but  gathered  and  put  to- 
gether into  one  perfect  shape,  elements  of 
beauty  that  already  exist  here,  there,  every- 
where, in  actually  living  human  beings.  I  am 
true  to  life,  true  to  the  larger  part  of  it  (for 
health  is  more  prevalent  than  disease,  and 
beauty  than  ugliness)  but  above  all,  true  to  its 
essence,  true  to  its  type  and  norm.  The  ideal 
is  the  real,  the  only  real  thing  there  is.  And 
only  as  my  art  is  ideal  can  it  be  uplifting. 


ennobling,  inspiring.  Whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  graceful,  if  there 
be  any  fairness,  if  there  be  any  beauty,  I  must 
think  on  these  things  and  depict  these  things.  >^ 

And  is  not  that,  too,  the  true  ideal  of  literary 
art?  I  am  not  pleading  for  a  Sunday-school 
literature,  mawkish,  unreal  tales,  with  discon- 
nected morals  tacked  on  to  the  end,  destitute  of 
any  vital  human  interest;  but  a  literature  at 
once  human,  true  to  life,  and  yet  inspiring,  up- 
lifting, sweet,  fresh,  natural,  ennobling — a 
literature  that  shall  feed  all  the  springs  and 
sources  of  life  richly  with  faith,  hope,  and  cour- 
age ;  a  literature  at  once  real  and  ideal.  And 
we  have  such  a  literature,  thank  God,  in  abun- 
dance. And  it  is  that  literature  alone  which  can 
get  any  deep  or  permanent  hold  on  the  human 
heart  The  horrible  in  art  may  fascinate  for 
awhile,  but  it  is  the  beautiful  alone  which  we 
love  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  our  dwelling  rooms, 
and  above  all,  our  schools  and  nurseries ;  and  it 
is  the  beautiful  alone  which  the  ages  have  pre- 
served for  us  in  our  great  galleries.  So  the  dis- 
gusting in  literature  may  create  eddies,  whirls 
of  sensation  in  our  popular  thought  for  a  day. 
But  literary  rot  is  essentially  shallow  and  ephem- 
eral. The  good  ever  appeals  more  profoundly 
and  more  lastingly  to  the  universal  human 
heart  than  the  evil.  Go  to  the  playhouse  and 
see  what  dramas  call  out  the  loudest  applause, 
especially  from  the  galleries.  And  are  they  not 
those  which  tell  of  the  final  triumphs  of  virtue, 
the  victorious  issues  of  pure  and  faithful  love  ? 
Go  to  our  literature  and  see  what  great  works 
have  survived  the  destroying  hand  of  time,  and 
are  they  not  those  which  lift  highest  the  ideal 
life  ?  Let  our  writers  appeal  to  that  deepest  in- 
stinct of  humanity  and  their  work  will  be  at 
once  the^best  and  the  most  truly  successful. 
Let  them  increase  that  great  fund  of  optimism 
upon  which  the  world  must  live  with  richer 
stores  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  and  it  will  en- 
shrine their  names  and  its  grateful  memory. 
But  let  them  add  to  the  heavy  weight  of  pessi- 
mism under  which  it  is  already  struggling,  new 
burdens  of  skepticism  and  despair  —  and  while 
they  may  enjoy  the  temporary  glare  of  a  pass- 
ing sensationalism,  they  shall  incur  its  maledic- 
tion and  finally  §ink  into  deserved  oblivion. 

Charles  D.Williams,  IX D. 

Thb  Rectory,  Trinity  Cathbdral,  Clbvbland. 
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^  The  JReign  of     The  name  of  James  Lane  Al- 
Xmw:  a  Tale  o/len  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
ihe  iKentucky    the  quality  of  this  new  story 
Memp  Wields*^  from  the   press  of  the   Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.     The  author  of 
« A  Kentucky  Cardinal »  and  «The  Choir  In- 
visible »  finds  enough  of  purity,  of  wholesome- 
ness,  and  of  sanity  in  the  world  for  his  thought 
to  feed  upon>  and  he  has  the  good  taste  to  ap- 
peal to  his  readers'  better  instincts  by  making 


them  the  sharer  of  his  thoughts.  He  finds  his 
inspiration  always  in  nature,  and  the  new  aspect 
of  Kentucky  rural  scenery  which  he  presents 
in  this  novel  throws  a  spell  upon  the  reader 
from  the  opening  page: 

«Some  morning  when  the  roar  of  March 
winds  is  no  more  heard  in  the  tossing  woods, 
but  along  still  brown  boughs  a  faint,  veil-like 
greenness  runs;  when  every  spring  welling  out 
of  the  soaked  earth  trickles  through  banks  of 
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sod  unbarred  by  ice;  before  a  bee  is  abroad 
under  the  calling  sky ;  before  the  red  of  apple- 
buds  becomes  a  sig^  in  the  low  orchards,  or  the 
high  song  of  the  thrush  is  pouring  forth  far 
away  at  wet  pale-green  sunsets,  the  sower, 
the  earliest  sower  of  the  hemp,  goes  forth  into 
the  field. 

«  A  fortnight  and  the  field  is  brown  no  lon- 
ger. Overflowing  it,  burying  it  out  of  sight,  is 
the  shallow  tidal  sea  of  the  hemp,  ever  rip- 
pling. .  .  .  With  that  in  view,  all  other  shades 
in  nature  seem  dead  and  count  for  nothing. 
Far  reflected,  conspicuous,  brilliant,  strange; 
masses  of  living  emerald,  saturated  with  blaz- 
ing sunlight 

«Ah!  type,  too,  of  our  life,  which  also  is 
earth  sown,  earth  rooted;  which  must  struggle 
upward,  be  cut  down,  rotted  and  broken,  ere 
the  separation  take  place  between  our  dross 
and  our  worth — poor  perishable  shard  and  im- 
mortal fibre. » 


Out  of  this  deep  sympathy  with  nature 
grows  the  human  interest  of  the  book,  the  story 
of  a  lad  bred  in  poverty  and  privation  among 
the  hemp  fields,  with  the  sap  and  sweetness  of 
mother  earth  coursing  in  his  veins,  drawing 
his  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  learning 
early  to  ponder  those  deep  problems  of  the 
soul  which  Nature's  intimates  alwajrs  brood 
upon.  Of  pious  parentage  he  is  sent  to  the 
college  of  his  sect  to  fit  himself  for  the  min- 
istry, for  which  he  shows  an  early  inclination ; 
and  then  begins  the  drama  of  a  soul  in  conflict 
with  its  doubts. 

Kentucky,  the  home  of  the  family-feud,  and 
political  freebooter,  has  long  been  the  battle- 
g^und  of  warring  religious  sects.  In  Bible 
College  David  is  thrown  at  once  into  the  strife 
and  contention  of  theological  rancor.  Having 
a  tolerant  spirit  he  would  seek  to  know  the 
truth  that  lies  concealed  behind  the  hostile 
dogmas,  and  he  finds  his  own  faith  shaken  by 
the  intolerance  of  the  sects.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment comes  a  ripple  from  the  greater,  world- 
wide conflict  between  the  new  science  and  the 
old  faith.  The  lad  has  already  set  out  upon 
the  perilous  quest  of  truth.  He  has  failed,  ig- 
nominiously  failed,  to  find  it  in  the  bickerings 
of  sectarian  controversy,  and  weary  of  the  cob- 
webs of  sophistry  which  have  hitherto  obscured 
his  vision,  he  goes  off  to  «a  quiet  spot  on  the 
campus,  and,  lying  down  in  the  gp^ss  under  the 
wide  open  sky,  opens  his  wide  Darwin. » 

« He  was  one  of  a  multitude  which  no  man 
could  know  or  number ;  for  many  read  in  secret. 
Ministers  of  the  gospel  read  in  secret,  and 
locked  their  books  away  when  their  church  offi- 
cers called  unexpectedly.  .  .  .  Elders  and 
deacons  read  and  kept  the  matter  from  their 
pastors.  Physicians  and  lawyers  read  and 
spoke  not  a  word  to  their  wives  and  children. 
,  .  .  Whole  systems  of  belief ,  which  had  chilled 
the  soul  for  centuries,  dropped  off  like  icebergs 


into  the  warming  sea  and  drifted  away,  melting 
into  nothingness. » 

Amid  the  wreckage  of  old  beliefs  was  David's, 
and  he  was  summoned  before  the  faculty  to 
account  for  his  change  of  views.  ^As  David 
sat  before  his  professors  and  his  pastor  it  was 
one  of  the  moments  that  sum  up  civilization. 
.  .  .  Old,  old  scene  in  the  history  of  Man  — 
the  trial  of  his  Doubt  by  his  Faith;  strange 
day  of  judgment,  when  one  half  of  the  human 
spirit  arraigns  and  condemns  the  other  half.* 
David  was  condemned,  disgraced,  and  expelled. 
He  returned  to  his  father's  home  to  meet  with 
contumely  and  abuse ;  but  he  took  up  his  bur- 
den manfully,  and  in  those  days  of  soul  disci- 
pline came  at  last  the  vision  of  Gabriella,  to 
whom  he  turned  for  sj^mpathy,  and  from  whom 
he  learned  the  old,  old  lesson  of  love. 

« <  Ah,  Gabriella,  it  is  love  that  makes  a  man 
believe  in  a  God  of  Love !  * 

«<  David!.  David  !> 

««  The  south  wind,  warm  with  the  first  thrill 
of  summer,  blew  from  across  the  valley,  from 
across  the  mighty  rushing  sea  of  the  young 
hemp. 

^O  Mystery  Immortal!  which  is  in  the 
hemp  and  in  our  souls,  in  its  bloom  and  in  our 
passions;  by  which  our  poor  brief  lives  are 
led  upward  out  of  the  earth  for  a  season,  then 
cut  down,  rotted,  and  broken — for  Thy  long 
service!* 

-if 

^  Th»  Burden  qf  ^  Mr.  Kenyon !  this  is  the  third 
ChrUtcipher^  time  in  ten  minutes  that  I  have 
changed  the  subject  and  you  have  brought  it 
back  to  the  laboring  class. »  So  the  reader  is 
rudely  awakened  from  his  dreams.  He  has 
been  looking  perchance  for  a  real  summer  idyll, 
and  fancies  until  he  stumbles  upon  this  sen- 
tence that  he  has  found  it  «  Alas ! »  he  sighs, 
« another  tiresome  novel  with  a  problem.*  But 
he  is  mistaken  again.  The  novel  is  not  tire- 
some. There  is  problem  enough  in  it,  to  be 
sure;  the  vast  unsolved,  perhaps  unsolvable, 
problem  of  a  class,  and  the  narrow,  well-de- 
fined, but  sometimes  equally  diflBcult,  problem 
of  an  individual  conscience.  The  author,  Flor- 
ence Converse,  attacks  both  problems  with  a 
woman's  temerity,  and  with  a  true  woman's 
instincts,  but  it  must  be  said  with  a  woman's 
imperfect  reasoning.  She  does  not  solve  either 
problem  to  her  own  satisfaction  or  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  reader.  There  is  a  haziness 
about  her  statement  of  both  which  leaves  her 
reader  in  doubt  as  to  her  own  convictions;  but 
of  her  sympathies  he  has  no  doubt, — they  are 
the  sympathies  of  a  generous  woman's  heart 
There  is  a  human  interest  in  the  story  apart 
from  the  interest  in  its  problems.  The  story  is 
clean  and  wholesome ;  one  need  not  fear  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  his  lady  friends ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  will  the  ladies  be  induced  to  read  it? 
There  is  not  enough  of  battle  and  murder  and 
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sudden  death,  we  fear,  to  please  the  ^  sweet 
girl  graduate. »  There  is  a  plentiful  lack  of 
big  round  oaths,  of  deep-dyed  villainy,  of 
swashbuckler  heroism,  of  unchaste  sugges- 
tions; and  these  things  we  are  told  are  what 
the  summer  reader  wants  to  read ;  but  we  hope 
we  have  been  misinformed  and  that  ^  The  Bur- 
den of  Christopher »  will  find  many  thoughtful 
readers.     (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 


^TKe  Redemp'  To  the  unsophisticated  mind 
tionofl>avid  the  wonder  must  often  arise 
Coraait »  *  why  clergymen,  when  they  take 
to  the  writing  of  fiction,  do  not  pen  prose 
idylls  rather  than  gruesome  tragedies.  Is  it, 
we  ask,  that  they  fear  insipidity,  or  that  they  ' 
believe  that  there  is  more  truth  to  life  in  de- 
picting Xhe  Prodigal  son  in  modem  guise  and 
King  David  in  the  toils  of  some  present-day 
Delilah  rather  than  a  clean  and  wholesome 
stor^j"  like  that  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  with  the 
suggested  attitude  of  purity  and  moral  recti- 
tude exemplified  by  Our  Lord's  relations  in  the 
Gospel  narrative  with  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery?  The  question  is  not  new  with  us,  for 
an  English  reviewer  some  years  ago  asked, 
«why  our  modem  writers  of  fiction» — not 
specially  of  the  priestly  caste — « should  vie 
with  each  other  and  with  Ibsen  in  choosing  the 
kind  of  subjects  which  almost  tempt  one  to 
think  that  the  imagination  can  beat  the  pas- 
sions in  multiplying  the  horrors  of  life  ?  »  The 
answer,  of  course,  we  shall  get  is,  that  it  is  the 
author's  prerogative  to  write  what  he  will,  and 
the  critic's  and  the  reader's  to  be  thankful  for 
what  the  press  and  the  pulpit — or.  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  preacher's  sanctum  —  give 
us.  Tme,  we  would  rejoin,  were  this  the  ex- 
cuse preferred  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Gossfor 
giving  us  this  daring  and  in  parts  repulsive 
story  before  us;  only,  with  his  obvious  gifts  as 
a  novelist,  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had 
not  lowered  his  once  immaculate  hero  to  such 
depths  of  degraded  manhood,  pollution,  and 
infamy,  but  preserved  the  beauty  and  whole-, 
someness  of  his  early  ideals,  as  indicated  in  the 
opening  chapters,  and  written  of  the  Salvation, 
rather  than  of  «The  Redemption  of  David 
Corson. » 

There  must  be  many  and  opposing  judg- 
ments, we  should  think,  in  regard  to  this  un- 
doubtedly powerful  novel.  Despite  what  we 
have  said  of  it.  there  is  much  merit  in  the  story; 
and  if  on  first  opening  its  pages  we  were  less 
enamored  of  the  author's  descriptive  style  and 
looked  with  less  certainty  for  a  tale  that  would 
continue  on  the  same  high  ethical  plane  on 
which  the  novel  opens,  with  its  ideally  perfect 
piece  of  characterization,  set  in  a  background 
of  great  natural  beauty,  we  should  have  less  to 
say  in  qualification  of  the  praise  which  the  book 

♦«The  Redemption  of  David  Corson. »  By  Charles 
Frederic  Goss.  Indiaaiapolis,  Ind.:  The  Bowen-Mer' 
rill  ConLpany, 


extorts  at  the  hand  alike  of  critic  and  leader. 
This,  of  course,  is  tantamount  to  wishing  that 
the  story  were  in  plot  and  incident  other  than 
it  is.  and  to  deprive  the  author  of  whatever 
moral  lessons  he  designed  the  novel  to  teach. 
Here  again,  however,  we  would  take  issue 
with  the  author — were  this  his  argument  — 
and  demur  to  his  hope  of  Inculcating  moral  les- 
sons at  the  risk  of  such  grave  defilement  and 
the  shock  that  must  come  to  every  pure-hearted 
reader  in  making  acquaintance  with  so  much 
and  hideous  evlL 


^The  Voice  o/tfc«There  is  one  fault  to  be  found, 
reaple^^hy  but  not  a  serious  one,  with 
Bllen  Olasg&uf  Mjgs  Glasgow's  new  novel, 
«The  Voice  of  the  People, »  and  that  is  the 
almost  extravagant  use  she  makes  in  the  story 
of  fiowers  and  scenery.  It  is  just  a  little  irri- 
tating to  have  the  vital  parts  of  the  story  inter- 
rupted so  often  to  study  the  beeches  or  to  gather 
flowers  and  arrange  them  in  blue  china  bowls; 
aside  from  this  bit  of  womanishness  the  story 
is  a  most  delightful  picture  of  life  in  Old  Vir- 
ginia under  the  new  conditions.  The  condi- 
tions are  those  brought  about  by  the  Civil  War. 
The  book  is  redolent  of  culture  and  refinement 
No  intrigues;  no  hysterics  over  the  various 
complicated  problems  that  come  into  every 
one's  life ;  just  sane,  sensible  conduct  through- 
out the  book.  Dudley  Webb  and  Nicholas 
Burr  behave  like  gentlemen  the  entire  length 
of  their  political  career,  and  they  were  demo- 
crats too.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  Democrats  to  have  the  book  widely  circu- 
lated during  the  coming  political  campaign. 
It  might  convince  the  Republicans  that  a  man 
can  be  a  democrat  and  a  gentleman  at  the 
same  time.  Certainly  this  tale  comes  nearer 
being  the  long-wished-f  or  American  novel  than 
any  book  that  has  as  yet  been  put  before  the 
public     (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 


^:s'er  the  Those  who  are  interested  in 

Queen  in  soldier   stories,    picturesquely 

Seuth  Africa  »  written  and  spiritedly  narrated, 
will  take  kindly  to  Mr.  Caryl  Davis  Haskins's 
«For  the  Queen  in  South  Africa*  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. ).  The  volume  consists  of 
six  tales  of  military  heroism,  the  scene  of  the 
fighting  being  partly  in  the  Soudan,  and  partly 
in  South  Africa,  where  the  British  forces  under 
Lord  Chelmsford  were  in  1879  engaged  in  the 
grim  struggle  with  Cetewayo's  Zulu  tribesmen. 
Mr.  Haskins  knows  well  his  «  Tommy  Atkins  » 
and  the  martial  mood  and  temper  that  inspire 
the  « gentleman-ranker »  to  deeds  of  daring  on 
the  battlefield.  He  has,  moreover,  the  gifts  of 
the  vigorous  and  vivid  narrator  of  acts  of  sol- 
dierly valor,  and  is  familiar  with  the  heroics 
of  the  English  schoolboy's  playground,  where 
aspirations  are  nourished  for  military  honors 
and  th9  9oyet^  army  decoration  of  the  Victoria 
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Cross.  As  records  of  gallant  bearing  and  loy- 
alty to  the  colors,  the  volume  should  not  want 
for  readers,  both  lay  and  military ;  while  there 
is  a  wholesome  breath  of  patriotism  and  cour- 
age that  sweeps  over  every  page  of  the  book. 

^  Voicet  in^^     In  <x  Voices  in  the  Night,  ^  Mrs. 
Nigfu  »  Flora  Annie  Steel,  who,  by  the 

way,  was  for  some  time  Inspectress  of  Govern- 
ment and  aided  schools  in  the  Punjab,  and  has 
written  several  stirring  tales  of  the  Indian 
miitiny.  returns  to  her  delineations  of  Indian 
life  in  the  family  of  a  resident  European.  The 
story  has  little  plot,  though  we  learn  from  what 
there  is  something  of  the  routine  life  in  the 
family  of  a  commissioner  in  the  hill  districts, 
with  the  doings  of  their  set,  among  whom  we 
find  as  an  incidental  factor  the  native  gentle- 
man, one  who  has  married  a  smart  London  girl 
and  tries  to  accommodate  himself  to  her  frivo- 
lous ways  and  her  love  of  flirtation.  To  give 
spice  to  the  tale,  there  is  a  period  of  disquiet, 
due  to  a  threatened  rising,  which,  however, 
does  not  attain  the  alarming  proportions  of  a 
mutiny,  but  is  of  sufficient  menace  to  excite  ap- 
prehension and  call  into  play  some  mild  heroics 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
novel.  The  story  is  not  without  interest,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
social  life  of  Anglo-India,  with  its  lurid  back- 
ground of  mutiny,  famine,  or  pestilence.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.) 

if 
^Thenrettdand  The  reign  of  Tiberius  CflBsar  is 

I'ear  ofKinga^  the  period  which  Mr.  J.  Breck- 
enridge  Ellis  has  attempted  to  reproduce  in  this 
story.  As  the  title  suggests,  the  dread  and  fear 
of  Tiberius,  of  his  minister  Sejanus,  of  every 
official  of  the  court,  of  every  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, even  of  the  meanest  slave  whose  condition 
might  be  bettered  by  turning  informer,  is  the 
master  motive  of  the  plot  It  seems  incredible 
to  our  modern  imaginations  that  the  bravest 
Romans  should  cringe  at  the  very  mention  of 
the  despot's  name,  but  the  effects  of  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  espionage  such  as  that  depicted 
in  this  book  could  hardly  be  overdrawn. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  compare  this  novel 
with  «Quo  Vadis,»  which  it  resembles  in  scene 
and  plot  The  publishers,  who  may  be  trusted 
to  know  their  public,  announce  that  the  story 
«  will  prove  excellent  material  for  summer  read- 
ing.* Whatever  the  merits  of  the  book  as  a 
picture  of  life  in  imperial  Rome,  the  author  has 
at  least  produced  a  wild  and  gruesome  tale, 
which  ought  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  most 
bloodthirsty  of  summer  readers.  The  story 
hurries  the  luckless  reader  from  one  thrilling 
situation  to  another,  with  such  breathless  haste, 
that  he  has  scarce  time  to  realize  the  enormity. 
of  one  deed  of  violence  before  he  is  called  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  next.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  appetite  for  gore,  even  of  a  summer 
reader,  may  be  cloyed  by  such  abundance;  and 


lest  any  of  Mr.  Ellis's  victims  should  be  tempted 
to  lay  down  the  book  in  weariness  and  satiety 
before  reaching  its  conclusion,  we  will  encour- 
age them  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  at 
the  very  end  «in  far-off  Palestine  .  .  .  these 
four,  Phaedrus.  I^epidus,  Julia,  and  Mary  lived, 
loved,  and  were  happy. »  (Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company. ) 

^  With  Sword  and  The  difference  between  an  his- 
CrueifiXf^  by  torical  novel  and  an  hysterical 
JP.  a.  Van  ZUe  romance  is  not  always  very 
clear.  If  the  introduction  of  historic  charac- 
ters and  the  narration  of  an  important  event  of 
history  make  a  novel  historical, « With  Sword 
and  Crucifix'^  deserves  that  epithet.  If,  how- 
ever, any  vestige  of  the  historical  spirit  is 
looked  for  in  such  a  work,  this  story  will  be 
found  wanting.  Charles  Major  recently  de- 
fined the  historical  novel  as  an  attempt  to  apply 
realism  to  history.  Mr.  Van  Zile  would  appar- 
ently define  it  as  a  mild  infusion  of  history  into 
a  large  compound  of  romantic  fiction.  Appar- 
ently the  author  has  read  Parkman's  « Discov- 
ery of  the  Great  West,*  for  his  account  of  La 
Salle's  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  suggests 
some  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  he  has  delib- 
erately rejected  the  historian's  view  of  Indian 
life  and  character,  and  has  substituted  therefore 
a  conception  founded  on  that  of  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  with  side-lights  from  the  ephemeral 
dime  novel  literature  of  a  few  years  ago.  As  a 
result  his  story  bears  no  resemblance  to  truth 
either  in  its  portraiture  or  in  its  narrative.  The 
plot  is  put  together  with  an  innocent  disregard 
of  probability  which  is  eminently  refreshing, 
and  to  minds  which  still  find  nutriment  in  the 
« Arabian  Nights**  tales  this  story  will  be 
very  entertaining.  (New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers. ) 

<^  HU  Lordship's  The  reader  is  not  called  upon 
Leopard f^  to  believe,  actively  or  pas- 
bff  navid  sively,  in  this  sleight-of-hand 

j>wigM  WeUs  recital  of  what  the  author  ad- 
mits on  the  title-page  to  be  impossible  facts; 
but  he  will  convict  himself  of  being  impervious 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  midsummer  allevia- 
tions who  does  not  give  audible  token  of  enjoy- 
ment over  the  misuse  that  literature  can  make 
of  current  history  when  it  tries.  The  prepos- 
terous pretence  of  a  plot  runs  somewhat  in  this 
wise:  A  novel  with  the  alluring  title,  «The 
Purple  Kangaroo, »  has  been  written  by  the 
Bishop  of  Blanford's  son,  who,  desirous  of  an 
American  boom  for  this  literary  treasure,  hies 
him  to  New  York  where  he  hits  upon  a  clever 
advertising  scheme,  in  the  executive  details  of 
which  he  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  winning 
ways  of  the  Leopard  after  whom  the  book  is 
named.  This  happens  in  April  of  1898,  and,  as 
one  might  have  known,  Spanish  secret  service 
agents  take  the  young  Englishman's  title  for  a 
mystic  password.    An  American  journalist  of 
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the  brand  that  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
secure  a  stunning  and  exclusive  headline  for 
his  paper,  overhearing  this  deep  secret  as  it  is 
openly  agreed  upon  in  a  New  York  club,  con- 
trives to  bring  it  about  that  people  who  inquire 
in  bookshops  for  «  The  Purple  Kangaroo  »  shall 
be  arrested  as  Spanish  spies.  To  elude  the 
restraining  clutch  of  the  law,  the  characters  of 
the  story,  who  by  this  time  are  deeply  entangled 
in  jotht  and  several  misunderstandings,  scurry 
from  New  York  to  Yonkers,  from  Yonkers  to 
Canada,  from  Canada  to  the  palace  in  England 
where  a  made-to-order  bishop  and  an  impossible 
spinster  aunt  obligingly  lend  themselves  to 
fresh  complications,  the  clearing  up  of  whose 
mystification  leaves  the  breathless  reader  re- 
gp:«tful  amid  his  smiling  that  there  is  n't  more 
of  the  mirthful  extravaganza.  The  pity  of  it 
is  that  the  spell  of  unbroken  silence  should  have 
fallen  on  the  gay  good  humor  that  provided 
this  pleasure  for  us!  (New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&Co.) 

^TKeBaihCom-  A  suggestion  that  a  little  jeal- 
«4y,*  hy  Ag-  ousy  would  be  wholesome  for 
ne9  and  Bg-  ^  juan  who  has  become  indif- 
ertanCasiU  fg^ent  to  the  charms  of  his 
three  months'  bride  forms  the  keynote  of  the 
plot  in  this  new  and  clever  work  from  Egerton 
Castle  and  his  wife.  The  scheme  planned  by 
a  woman  well-versed  in  the  arts  and  follies  of 
a  fashionable  watering-place,  is  carried  out, 
and  succeeds  so  well  that  the  comedy  becomes 
almost  a  tragedy,  to  the  alarm  of  the  innocent 
little  wife.  Amusing  and  most  serious  compli- 
cations arise  and  love  letters  turn  up  most  un- 
expectedly. The  tale  is  written  in  a  racy  style 
suited  to  the  subject,  the  descriptive  features 
being  found  in  a  pleasantly  written  sketch  of 
the  famous  old  town  of  Bath,  which  forms  a 
prelude  to  this  « Butterfly  Drama. »  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.) 


^Gw>rgu,^  hy  «The  years  that  bring  the 
8,  E,  KU&r  philosophic  mind  »  apparently 
come  early  to  the  American  boy  placed  in 
household  relations  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
«paw»  not  only  qualified  but  willing  to  dissem- 
inate information  on  themes  both  abstract  and 
concrete  to  his  family  and  neighbors,  and  a 
«maw»  who  « don't  see  why.»  Or,  perhaps 
philosophy  in  the  potential  state  is  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  Chicago  atmosphere  to  which  sensi- 
tive and  elect  natures  respond  by  the  involun- 
tary utterance  of  such  wisdom  as  we  admire 
in  the  genial  Dooley  and  the  more  or  less  guile- 
less Georjjie.  «Paw»  is  a  representative  of 
that  admirable  type  of  citizen  who  takes  an 
active  interest  in  all  that  exalts  and  enlivens 
modern  life,  in  politics,  ethics,  sesthetics,  athlet- 
ics, scientific  pursuits,  and  domestic  and  social 
arts.  Moreover,  he  unselfishly  desires  to  share 
his  views  on  all  these  subjects  with  his  family; 
and  his  son,  with  a  filial  imitation  of  that  unsel- 


fishness l^eautiful  to  behold,  passes  on  the 
views,  somewhat  affected,  it  is  true,  by  the 
individuality  of  his  temperament  and  spelling, 
to  the  world  at  large.  There  are  few  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  left  untouched  by  this  young 
person's  musing  observations  on  life  as  it  is 
lived  in  the  Moffett  family ;  hence  this  collec- 
tion of  sketches,  nearly  forty  in  number,  forms 
an  awful  warning  or  a  delightful  illustration, 
according  to  the  reader's  view-point,  of  what 
may  be  expected  when  the  enfant  terrible  takes 
his  pen  in  hand.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.) 

^  The  Isle  of  the  We  have  here  an  old  friend 
lFind«,»  by  under  a  new  name,  «  The  Isle 
a.  M.  Croeheu  of  the  Winds »  having  been  is- 
sued in  1898  under  the  title,  •'Little  Anna 
Mark.^  But  it  is  a  book  to  be  recommended 
anew,  as  Mr.  Crockett's  style  is  to  many  more 
fascinating  than  that  of  Stevenson  himself, 
whose  <x  Raiders^  he  acknowledges  as  one  of 
his  models.  Philip  Stansfield  is  the  hero  of 
this  adventurous  romance  «  founded  on  histor- 
ical happenings, »  and  the  story  opens  with  his 
childhood  recollections  of  the  murder  of  his 
grandfather,  who  had  protected  him  from  the 
assaults  of  an  unnatural  father.  Continuing 
the  chronicle  of  his  own  exciting  career,  he  tells 
of  having  been  kidnapped  from  Aberdeen  and 
of  his  escape  from  those  who  would  have  sold 
him  as  a  slave  in  Philadelphia.  Adventures  in 
the  West  Indies  follow,  and  the  whole  makes  a 
marvellous  tale,  holding  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  first  to  last.  (New  York:  Double- 
day  and  McClure  Co. ) 

^  Hearts  itnpor-  Two  people  with  a  past  which 
tunate>>  by  they  would  fain  forget  are  the 
SvelynDiek-  victims  of  a  growing  love  for 
inean  ^^^.jj  other,  and  the  effort  to 

suppress  the  feeling  gives  force  to  the  title, 
*^  Hearts  Importunate.  »*  The  man  is  newly- 
born  as  a  squatter  on  a  sheep  ranch  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  woman  has  come  to 
friends  in  the  same  place  with  the  wish  that 
« there  were  no  men  and  no  women;  only  a 
kind  of  intelligent  and  slightly  materialized 
angeL»  The  story  has  local  atmosphere,  and 
gives  some  interesting  pictures  of  life  in  Aus- 
tralia.    (New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

^rhUip  Win-  We  have  here  one  of  the  best 
«iHK>€i,»  by  Bob'  of  the  many  recent  novels 
ert  N.  Stephens  of  Revolutionary  times.  The 
story  purports  to  be  the  domestic  history  of 
Philip  Winwood,  written  by  Herbert  Ruffell, 
his  enemy  in  war;  but  there  is  enough  of  duels 
and  similar  episodes  connected  with  love  and 
matrimony  of  these  particular  days  of  yore  to 
prevent  the  tale  from  becoming  too  domestic. 
Philip's  boyhood  is  so  pleasantly  given  that  we 
are  not  impatient  for  him  to  grow  up;  but  the 
interest  of  the  story  hinges  mainly  on  his  later 
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career  in  New  York  and  London.  Some  of  our 
Revolutionary  maidens  as  described  in  novels 
of  the  day  form  a  rather  trying  contradiction 
to  the  reputation  for  innate  modesty  which 
history  makes  one  of  their  dearest  treasures, 
and  which  is  set  up  as  something  for  the  bach- 
elor maid  of  to-day  to  <^  think  on.»  Here  for 
instance,  we  have  a  heroine  making  a  fairly 
open  offer  of  herself  in  marriage.  Had  she 
made  Philip  Winwood  happy,  we  might  have 
forgiven  her  for  this;  but,  although  there  is  a 
gratitied  feeling  of  vktue  in  Margaret  Paring- 
field,  her  career  as  Margaret  Winwood  for 
many  years  is  simply  the  gratification  of  her 
desire  for  admiration.  A  truly  noble  husband 
rescues  her  from  the  increasing  miseries  of  a 
life  on  the  stage,  which  is  made  the  climax  of  a 
well-told  romance.    (Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

^Th9  er^^H  The  announcement  of  a  new 
jPTa^,^  hy  A,  book  by  the  author  of  «  The  Ad- 
CoMon  l>o|fla  ventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes  » 
brought  the  publishers  orders  that  called  for  a 
second  edition  two  weeks  before  the  date  of 
publication.  «The  Green  Flag,  and  Other 
Stories  of  War  and  Sport »  forms  a  series  of 
most  entertaining  sketches  for  summer  reading. 
The  story  that  gives  the  title  to  the  volume  is 
a  graphic  description  of  an  Irish  regiment's 
rally  round  Erin's  flag  in  Eg5rpt,  and  the  three 
stories  that  follow  are  startling  episodes  in  the 
career  of  an  old  pirate,  Captain  Starkey.  Of 
the  others,  «The  New  Catacomb  »  is  the  most 
thrilling,  being  the  ghastly  revenge  of  a  lover 
on  a  man  for  whom  up  to  the  time  of  a  peculiar 
death  grip  he  has  an  apparent  friendship. 
<<  The  Croxley  Master  »  deals  with  some  prize- 
fighting as  a  mode  of  accumulating  money  for 
a  medical  education.  Land  and  sea  divide  the 
honors  in  these  tales,  but  all  are  told  with  the 
author's  love  of  weaving  a  mystery  and  then 
unravelling  it  (New  York:  McClure,  Phillips 
&Ca) 

^  Vengeance  U  Wreckers  and  smugglers  at 
Miney^  hy  work  off  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
Andrew  vnXh    later    romantic    events 

Balfour  touching    on    the    return    of 

Napoleon  from  his  exile  on  the  Island  of  Elba 
and  extending  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  form 
the  semi-historical  setting  for  <*  Vengeance  is 
Mine.»  On  the  death  of  the  master  of  the 
House  of  Darroch  two  sons  become  prominent 
characters  in  the  story.  They  are  rival  claim- 
ants for  the  hand  of  a  woman  whom  the 
younger  has  rescued  from  drowning,  and 
whose  struggle  to  attain  her  rights  in  the  ad- 
justing of  a  French  family  estate  forms  a 
theme  of  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
plot  Her  friends  and  her  enemies  do  bold  and 
daring  scheming,  and  consistently  work  out 
their  own  destiny.  Mr.  Balfour  handles  his 
material  with  great  skill,  and  shows  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  human  nature.  (New 
York:  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co.) 


^Knightein  Oliver  Perry  Morton,  the  f a- 
JFtMiteM, »  mous  war  governor  of  Indiana, 
hy  Carolina  stands  out  for  vigorous  action 
Brown  j^  ^^^  f^^  j^^g  novel  from 

Caroline  Brown,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
a  popular  contributor  to  periodical  literature. 
The  «  knights  »  of  the  tale  belonged  to  an  order 
that  flourished  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  in 
1863-65.  They  were  Southern  sympathizers, 
and  under  the  name  ^'^  Knights  of  the  (rolden 
Circle  ^  planned  a  daring  scheme  to  join  forces 
with  the  South ;  but  their  scheme  was  frustrated 
and  six  of  the  leaders  of  the  order  were 
arrested.  Crovernor  Morton  had  kept  the  vari- 
ous groups  under  close  surveillance,  and  his 
power  as  man  and  governor  is  well  brought 
out.  For  the  exciting  incidents  described  in 
the  story.  Miss  Brown,  a  native  of  Indiana, 
has  had  access  to  family  records  of  kith  and 
kin  and  also  to  the  State  record  of  treason 
trials;  hence  all  the  episodes  that  form  the 
background  of  the  romance  are  actual  happen- 
ings. The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Governor  Morton.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
&Co.^ 


It  may  appear  ungracious, 
Bremd^,  hy  even  impertinent,  to  suggest 
BobertGrani  that  the  author,  who  doubtless 
gave  careful  consideration  to  the  naming  of  his 
book,  has  sinned  against  accuracy  in  the  title 
of  his  choice^  Domestic  science  teaches  that 
bread  without  leaven  will  not  rise,  whereas 
no  compressed  yeast  of  the  most  reactionary 
properties  could  more  successfully  impart  aerial 
impulses  to  plastic  dough  than  does  the  answer- 
ing determination  of  Miss  Selma  White  ^to  be 
somebody  ^  compel  circumstances  to  seat  her 
in  the  successively  higher  places  of  her  rapidly 
educated  social  ambition.  No  observer  oi 
American  life  can  have  the  hardihood  to 
deny  that  in  many  circles  there  exists  a  crudity 
coupled  with  complacency  which  the  public- 
school  system  has  as  yet  failed  to  leave  with 
<<  sweetness  and  light  ^  and  that  there  is  also 
much  loud-voiced  Americanism  in  Congress, 
in  the  daily  press,  and  in  women's  clubs  that 
causes  some  people  to  think  rather  kindly  of 
self-expatriation.  It  is  proper  that  these  un- 
lovely traits  in  our  imperfect  civilization  should 
be  castigated,  and  satire  is  a  worthy  instrument 
for  the  disciplinary  process,  but  if  satire,  los- 
ing its  savor,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
dulness,  who  will  wince  under  the  castigation  ? 
Mr.  Grant  proves  too  much.  The  moral  of  his 
story  would  seem  to  be,  ^  Beware  of  any  and 
every  woman  who  belongs  to  a  club,»  which 
moral  the  general  federation  will  probably  dis- 
pose dtfortiter  if  not  suavtter.  The  general 
reader  will  regret,  however  sincere  his  S3m)pa- 
thy  with  the  author's  probable  motive  in  writ- 
ing this  book,  that  so  strenuous  an  exercise  of 
will-power  is  required  to  complete  its  reading. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.) 
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^amUh  CoHeg9  The  purely  feminine  element 
stori^,^hyJoae-  in  the  higher  education  laughs 
phine  Do4q0  and  plays  through  these  clever 
■'^"•****^  sketches,  written  by  a  young 

woman  who,  doubtless,  could  truthfully  apply  to 
herself  the  words  used  by  a  less  vivacious  story- 
teller of  an  elder  time,  «  quorum  pars  magna 
fui.^  It  is  but  two  years  since  Miss  Daskam 
was  graduated  from  Smith  College  where  she 
was  prominent  in  literary  offices  and  social  func- 
tions and  was  ivy  orator  on  her  class  day.  The 
aim  of  the  book,  according  to  its  author's  pref- 
ace, is  to  deepen  the  conviction,  already 
somewhat  prevalent,  that  the  college  girl  is 
after  all  very  much  like  any  other  girL  It  is 
probably  from  the  requirements  of  this  aim  that 
the  shirt  waist,  the  party  cloak,  liberty  silk, 
bon-bons,  salads,  fudge-cake,  and  incipient  or 
well-advanced  love-affairs  figure  so  prominently 
in  the  foreground  as  to  overshadow  the  fasci- 
nations of  calculus,  biology,  or  Greek  roots  in 
which  the  popular  imagination  has  hitherto 
pityingly  pictured  the  college  g^rl  absorbed. 
We  are  sure,  however,  that  Miss  Daskam  would 
be  prompt  to  disclaim,  outof  a  wisdom  bom  of  a 
personal  experience  and  a  sympathetic  observa- 
tion, any  theory  based  on  the  reading  of  these 
ten  lively  stories  that  the  four  years  of  college 
life  are  one  prolonged  « lark. »  The  «  stories  » 
will  surely  be  a  popular  volume  of  summer 
reading  among  undergraduates,  post-graduates, 
and  that  large  class  ^swering  to  the  name 
« general  reader.*  Moreover,  we  doubt  not 
that  many  applications  for  admission  to  Smith 
College  next  autumn  will  result  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  stories,  and  that  we  shall  hear  again 
in  other  volumes  from  a  writer  whose  g^ift  for 
story-telling  has  so  enviable  a  sparkle,  so  dra- 
matic a  touch.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.) 

if 
^CMrrUa,  Love  of  satire  is  very  wide- 

Cauntess  of  spread  among  men.  An  ex- 
^iframo«,»*  6y  hibition  of  the  vanities  and 
Luis  CoUnna  weaknesses  of  our  neighbors 
comforts  us  when  we  consider  our  own  frailties ; 
and,  especially  if  « our  neighbors  »  are  of  some 
consequence  in  the  world,  the  comtemplation 
of  their  foibles  points  to  a  human  kinship  be- 
tween them  and  us  which  may  be  flattering 
to  our  pride.  Sterne  and  Thackeray  contrib- 
uted in  this  way  to  the  sentiment  of  human 
brotherhood,  and  to  the  betterment  of  the  race. 
Cervantes  was  the  prince  of  satirists,  kind- 
liest and  most  genial  of  the  craft,  and  so  when 
we  hear  of  a  new  satire  upon  the  society  of 
Madrid  written  by  a  Jesuit  priest  of  Spain,  we 
turn  to  it  with  avidity.  Perhaps  some  trace  of 
Cervantes's  art  has  lingered  all  these  genera- 
tions in  the  blood  of  Spain,  and  has  at  last 
blossomed  out  in  one  of  those  rare  creations 
which  will  take  its  place  among  the  Immortal 

•  ■Currita,  Countess  of  Albomoz.*  A  novel  of  Madrid 
Society.  By  Luis  Ooloma,  translated  by  Bstelle  Huyck 
AttwelL     Boston:  I<ittle,  Brown  and  Company, 


achievements  of  mortal  men.  So  we  flatter 
ourselves  when  we  take  up  the  book ;  but  we 
perceive  at  once  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for 
such  an  efflorescence. 

The  realism  of  the  nineteenth  century's  end 
is  not  the  soil  to  nourish  such  a  satire  of  roman- 
ticism. The  ladies  of  ex-Queen  Isabella's 
court,  with  their  cigars,  their  whiskey,  their  in- 
difference to  husbands,  to  children,  to  virtue 
itself,  are  not  the  goodly  company  of  Don 
Quixote's  household.  Their  vices,  their  selfish 
ambition,  envy,  and  malice  are  too  sordid  and 
revolting  to  be  a  congenial  subject  for  satire, 
and  we  regret  that  the  author  has  chosen  such 
an  ungrateful  theme  for  his  undeniably  gifted 
pen.  The  literary  quality  of  the  story  is  above 
praise,  the  narrative  is  interesting,  the  situa- 
tions and  incidents  are  very  dramatic;  but  it 
leaves  an  unpleasant  taste. 

Thiere  is,  of  course,  the  convenient  refuge  of 
the  church  for  all  these  deep-dyed  sinners,  and, 
when  they  have  had  their  fling,  the  author 
graciously  permits  some  of  his  characters  to 
seek  that  refuge ;  but  the  moral  lesson  so  incul- 
cated is  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  young,  and 
it  will  not  impose  upon  the  experienced. 

^The  San  of  the  The  author  (Mr.  Jack  Lon- 
Woif:  TdieM  don)  of  these  strong  tales  of 
of  the  rwr  camp  life  in  the  gold  regions  of 
'Swrth  »  the  Yukon  is  a  young  Califor- 

nian  of  great  literary  promise,  some  of  whose 
graphic  work  has  appeared  in  the  « Overland 
Monthly  »  and  in  «The  Atlantic. »  The  tales,  nine 
in  number,  depict  with  great  picturesqueness  and 
with  thrilling  realism  the  rough,  strenuous  life, 
in  the  grim  North,  of  the  miner  and  prospector, 
isolated  for  nine  months  in  the  year  from  his 
kind,  and  having  to  pursue  his  work  amid  the 
terrors  of  the  long  Arctic  night  and  confronted 
at  all  times  by  perils  from  the  use  of  explosives 
in  the  fierce  fight  for  gold,  by  lawlessness  among 
his  fellow-toilers,  and  by  the  horrors  of  freezing. 
The  author  wields  a  fresh  as  well  as  a  vigorous 
pen  and  imparts  to  his  work  the  qualities  that 
delight  the  literary  critic  as  well  as  hold  the 
reader  in  thrall.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.) 

^MaryTagtAs  This  is  the  sort  of  historical 
a  nwmanee  of  novel,  we  take  it,  that  misses 
Old  £««*muda^  fire — we  mean,  that  meets 
with  no  rushing  demand  at  the  bookstores, 
and  is  content  with  a  sale  much  more  modest 
than  that  accorded  its  highly  lauded  and  suc- 
cessful contemporaries.  The  stor^,  which  is 
founded  on  General  Lefroy's  « Memorials  of 
the  Bermudas,^  deals  with  life  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  on  the  Summer  Islands  in 
the  North  Atlantic  colonized  by  the  English  in 
1611,  and  since  known  as  the  Bermudas.  The 
tale  is  one  of  adventure,  the  hero  being  a  naval 
officer  ser^'ing  under  Admiral  Sir  George  Sum- 
niers  (?  Soiners),  who  bad  escaped  shipwreck  at 
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Bermuda;  and  the  heroine  «a  lady  of  quality, » 
granddaughter  of  an  English  Peer,  who  is  ab- 
ducted by  a  Puritan  nobleman  and  falls  into 
various  perils  of  a  mildly  thrilling  sort,  and 
finally  escapes  to  Bermuda  and  to  felicitous  re- 
union with  the  hero.  The  author  (Miss  M. 
Caroline  Smith)  rather  spoils  the  narrative  by 
her  affected  mannerisms,  and  especially  by  an 
artificial  diction,  supposed  to  be  in  keeping 
with  conversation  among  people  of  quality, — 
subjects  at  that  era  of  «good  King  James. » 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.) 


^TheWtntBnA^  Mr.  Percy  White  is  already 
hy  P«rey  Whiu  favorably  known  to  novel- 
readers  by  his  satirical  society  story,  «Mr. 
Bailey-Martin,^  which  appeared  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  The  author's  new  novel, 
«The  West  End»  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers),  has  much  of  the  same  aims,  though 
not  the  same  ing^redients,  that  gave  his  earlier 
work  vogue,  namely,  to  satirize  the  weakness 
of  the  ambitious  nouveaux  riches  who  hunger 
to  enter  fashionable  society  and  be  in  the  swim 
with  the  titled  « smart  set»  The  millionaire 
merchant  in  the  novel  is  a  certain  John  Tread- 
away,  whose  fortune  has  been  amassed  by  the 
making  of  jam.  This  aspirant  for  social  honors 
in  London,  who  has  a  shrewd  knowledge  of 
how  the  world  is  gulled  by  the  display  of  wealth 
and  persistent  advertising,  builds  himself  a 
fine  house  in  Mayfair  and  sets  out  to  invite  the 
haut  ton  to  partake  of  his  lavish  hospitality. 
His  wife  assumes  the  r61e  of  lady  almoner  to 
the  notable  charities  of  the  metropolis  patron- 
ized by  the  upper  crust,  and  in  this  field  she 
finds  a  pliant  tool  for  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's ambitions  in  «a  lady  of  quality,*  who 
though  overwhelmed  by  gapiing  debts  is  never- 
theless able  to  unlock  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tread- 
away  the  most  exclusive  of  social  shrines  and 
even  to  present  the  retired  jam-maker's  spouse 
at  Court.  Interest  in  the  characters  of  the  book 
will  doubtless  centre  in  Rupert  Atherton,  the 
philosophic  narrator  of  the  story,  who  as  the 
nephew  and  employ^  of  the  gilded  jam  manu- 
facturer gets  his  own  fun  out  of  the  rivalries, 
scufflings,  and  other  complications  unfolded  in 
the  plot  of  the  novel  The  book  is  amusing, 
though  not  very  edifying. 


« The  farring-   This  book  is  better  in  many 
dan9^^^  ways  than  « Concerning  Isabel 

Camaby,»  by  the  same  author,  which  was  one 
of  the  popular  novels  of  the  season  last  sum- 
mer; for  along  with  much  that  manifests  the 
same  clever  pen  there  is  an  element  of  charac- 
ter-building in  the  career  of  Elizabeth  Farring- 
don,  from  childhood  to  womanhood,  which 
strikes  a  higher  note  in  the  scale  of  fiction  than 


♦«Thc  Farringfdons.*     By  Ellen  Thorncycroft  Fow- 
ler.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Com|>any. 


any  reached  by  this  writer  in  the  suooess  of  last 
year.  It  has  been  styled,  <*  a  story  with  bright 
talk  in  it  * ;  and  the  estimate  is  certainly  a  just 
one,  for  bright  talk  in  it  stands  out,  at  times 
reminding  us  of  the  charm  to  be  found  in  the 
conversations,  with  sallies  of  wit  and  htunor. 
so  plentifully  sprinkled  through  the  writings  of 
W.  D.  Howells.  (jeorge  Eliot's  Mrs.  Peyser 
would  be  among  « birds  of  a  feather*  were  it 
possible  for  her  to  have  her  say  with  the  two 
Methodist  matrons  —  Mrs.  Bateson  and  Mis. 
Hankey.  The  latter  exclaims  in  one  place. 
<< Bless  you!  cleverness  never  yet  helped  a 
woman  in  getting  a  husband,  and  never  will ; 
though  if  she's  got  enough  of  it  it  may  keep 
her  from  ever  having  one.»  Miss  Fowler  has 
taken  an  old  plot, — an  heiress  with  a  poor 
lover,  who  is  a  proud  but  determined  suitor. 
The  heroine  is  made  to  meet  the  obstacles  to 
happiness  in  a  way  quite  out  of  the  ordinary; 
and  the  hero  is  true  to  the  development  of  the 
character  suggested  in  his  first  appearance  in 
the  story.  The  book  is  certainly  one  for  the 
box  of  summer  reading. 


^TKeAuUMog-   Dr.   S.  Weir  Mitchell,  phjrsi- 
raphy  of  a       cian.  has  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
Quwshf^^  hy  a,  fession  ample  opportunity   to 
ir«ir  Jf«o*«li  gather  material  for  S.   Weir 
Mitchell,  author;  whether  he  ought  to  probe 
poor  human  nature  at  such  close  range  and  set 
all  our  poor  little  foibles  up  for  the  world  to 
laugh  at  is  a  nice  question  to  answer  and  one 
that  his  own  conscience  will  compel  him  to  set- 
tle.    It  certainly  seems  to  outsiders  a  cheap 
and  easy  method  of  earning  literary  fame. 

As  an  author.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  several  quali- 
ties sufficient  in  themselves  to  give  him  a  good 
literary  standing  without  the  aid  of  question- 
able material.  He  can  plan  a  story  and  he 
knows  how  to  realize  characters;  then  too  he 
has  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  and  the 
saving  grace  of  humor.  Of  course  all  of  these 
qualities  are  used  to  fit  out  the  quack,  and  a 
clever  rog^e  he  is;  though  he  gives  to  the 
world  many  secrets  of  the  profession,  at  the 
same  time  he  scatters  much  wisdom  along  his. 
crooked  path.  Dr.  Mitchell  must  have  taken  a 
grim  pleasure  in  some  of  the  epigrams  of  his 
quack;  this  especial  one  smacks  a  little  of 
revenge. 

«  For  women  who  are  hysterical,  and  go  heart 
and  soul  into  the  business  of  being  sick.  I  ha\'e 
found  the  little  pills  a  most  charming  resort® 

There  is  this  consolation,  however,  while  the 
quack  is  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  frailties  of 
men  and  women  outside  of  the  profession,  he 
is  also  showing  to  the  world  that  there  is  more 
room  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  pure  una- 
dulterated humbug  than  in  any  other  profes- 
sion, and  the  quack  has  a  most  entertaining 
way  of  setting  it  forth.  (New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Co.)      . 
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Dust  or  mud  in  bicycle  gear  causes  loss  of  time  and 
money  for  repairs.  As  your  watch-case  saves  the 
watch. 


The  Frost 
Gear  Case 


protects  wearing  parts  from  grit  and  your  clothes 
from  grease.  Twenty-four  hundred  miles  without 
oil  or  attention  to  chain,  its  record.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  "Bicycle  Breathing,"  and  read  what  pro- 
fessionals say  of  the  celebrated  Frost  Gear  Case  in 
*rain  and  dust  Name  your  wheel  when  writing  for 
price  of  gear  case. 

UNIVERSAL  GEAR  CASE  WORKS* 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
THE  HOLLOWAY 

RESTFUL  READING  STAND 


TJOLDS  large  or  small  books  or  magazines  in 
''^  position  to  suit  the  reader,  sitting  or  lying 
tfoim.  Dictionary  and  lamp  at  the  same  time 
if  desited.  Can  be  atUnsted  for  a  writing  orin- 
TmUd*s  table  in  a  moment.  It  is  handsome  and 
muhstantial,  Thonsands  now  in  use  in  this  and 
foreign  oonntries. 


Wtr  llhBtraM  aratlar 


wcU-kMwa  people, 
ni  price  ddlTered  at 
Mirait  railrMd  sta- 


SIGNS  OF  PARALYSIS 


Can  Be  Discovered  in  Time. 


«  Numbness  of  the  hands  and  arms,  with 
premonitions  of  paralysis,  kept  by  me 
while  I  was  using  coffee.  I  finally  discov- 
ered it  was  caused  by  coffee ;  when  I  quit 
the  coffee  and  began  drinking  Postum 
Food  Coffee  the  numbness  ceased  entirely 
and  I  have  been  very  well  ever  since.  At 
that  time  I  was  unable  to  sleep,  but  now 
I  sleep  perfectly. 

^  Husband  was  also  troubled  from  lack 
of  sleep  while  he  was  drinking  coffee,  but 
now  he  uses  Postum  Food  Coffee  with  me, 
and  we  both  sleep  perfectly.  Our  little  boy 
had  peculiar  nervous  spells  and  I  stopped 
the  use  of  coffee  with  him  and  have  been 
giving  him  all  the  Postum  Food  Coffee  he 
cared  for.  He  is  perfectly  well  now. 
•  *My  sister  was  troubled  with  nervous 
headaches  while  she  used  coffee.  She 
found  how  greatly  improved  we  were  from 
discontinuing  it  and  using  Postum  Food 
Coffee,  so  she  made  the  change,  and  is  now 
rid  of  her  nervous  headaches.  We  are  nat- 
urally strong  advocates  of  Postum.  ^^  Mrs. 
J.  Walford,  Castalia,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


PIMPLES 

**nj  irlfe  bad  plinplea  on  ber  fliee,  but 

she  has  been  takins  CASCARETS  and  they 
have  all  disappeared.  I  had  been  troubled 
with  constipation  for  some  time,  but  after  tak- 
ing the  first  Cascaret  I  have  had  no  trouble 
with  this  ailment.  We  cannot  speak  too  high- 
ly of  Cascarets."        Fred  Wartmah, 

5706  Qermantown  Ave..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CANDV 
I     m.  ^^   CATHARTIC         ^^ 


TRAOf  MAMN  HMfSTfUCO 


^^^MTETHE^*'' 


_ Pleasant.  Palatable.    Potent,    Taste  Good.  ,po 
Qood.  Never  Sicken.  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  10c.  2Sc.S0c. 

...     CURE   CONSTIPATION.     ... 

Bttrilaf  BMMdj  CoMpaay*  ChlMff*,  Moatrtal.  H«w  T*rfc.    Sli 

MTA  Bll*  Sold  and  guaraoteed  by  all  drag- 
"IU"DJIU  gists  to  C^RE  Tobacco  HablU 


I    ArMPO    /Mill    V/  Gentlemen  need  not  apply, 

LADIES  OlNLY?«^f„wBsv.?i;s 

time  In  proportion.  Pleasant  employment  at  home  for  mtel- 
ligent,  energetic  ladles.  Permanent  position.  $600  per 
year  and  expenses  guaranteed  for  honest  work. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  ladles.  Address  RELIABLE- 
MANUFACTURERS,  Box  458,  PbUadelphia,  Pa. 


PUase  mention  Self  CuLru&B  when  you  writ*  to  advertisers. 
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The 

National    Educational 

Association. 

CHARLESTON,    S.  C 

July  7-13. 

The  famous  old  city  will  extend  its  broad-    ( \ 
est    hospitality.      The     railroads    announce    ^  > 
low  rates.     This  convention  by  the  seaside 
is  going  to  be  the  greatest  ever  held.    One 
fare    for   round   trip   (pW  ^2.00)   from    all 
Northern  points,  via  CINCINNATI  and  the 

Queen  &  Crescent 

Route.  Full  stop-over  privileges,  choice  of 
routes,  and  the  best  service  that  is  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Tickets  are  good  till  September 
1st  for  the  return  journey. 

Write  for  free  literature  concemlni:  Charles- 
ton, and  the  way  to  ffet  there,  Including  liter- 
ature descriptive  of  Chickaniauga  battlefield, 
Ashevllle  and  the  **  Land  of  the  Sky,"  etc. 

W.  C.  RINEARSON,  O.  P.  A., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  AMERICAN  HORSE 


HIGH  prices  for  single  horses  lead  natur- 
ally to  the  many  horses  which  the 
United  States  are  now  sending  out  to 
the  world.  The  export  trade  in  horses 
has  expanded  wonderfully.  A  decade  ago  it 
was  practically  nothing.  In  January  of  last 
year  the  total  footed  up  $396,000,  while  for 
the  January  just  passed  our  exports  of  horses 
reached  a  total  value  of  $634,000.  This  is  a 
tremendous  volume  of  business  and  would  indi- 
cate a  trade  for  the  present  year  of  somewhere 
around  $8,000,000.  The  total  exportation  of 
American  horses  for  seven  months  ending  Jan- 
uary, 1900,  comprises  27,286  head,  against  21,- 
436  horses  for  the  same  period  in  1899  and 
25,021  head  for  the  corresponding  seven  months 
in  1898.  A  feature  of  the  export  trade  is  the 
wonderful  increase  of  the  exports  to  Africa, 
which,  in  January,  reached  the  enormous  vol- 
tmie  of  4»972  horses,  against  twenty-four  head 
for  Januar>%  1899.  The  export  of  horses  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  January,  1900,  was  398 
head,  against  zero  for  January,  1899.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  took  117  horses  in  January, 
1900,  against  thirty-two  head  in  January,  1899. 
There  has  been  a  sensational  expansion  in  the 
volume  of  exports  of  American  mules.  For 
January,  1900,  there  were  exported  5,759  mules, 
against  538  head  in  January  last  year.  The 
export  of  mules  for  the  seven  months  ending 
January,  1900,  comprises  a  total  of  22,264  head, 
against  4,834  mules  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1898,  the  former  valued  at  $1,947,214,  and 
the  latter  at  $431,372.  Evidently  the  wars  are 
of  advantage  to  the  horse  and  mule  g^wers, 
and  the  end  of  the  wars  will  not  end  all, 
because  the  whole  horse  and  mule  supply  is 
reaching  a  low  point,  and  it  will  take  a  number 
of  years  to  catch  up  with  the  demand.  In  con- 
nection with  these  considerations,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a  contract  to  buy  30,000  to 
35,000  horses  for  the  British  government  was 
recently  closed.  The  horses  are  for  cavalry 
regiments  and  the  artillery  service  in  South 
Africa,  and  they  will  cost  several  million  dol- 
lars. This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single 
order  of  the  kind  ever  placed  in  this  country. 


PUas€  mention  Self  Culture  when  you  turiU  to  advertisers. 
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"A  HAPPV  NEW  YEAR/ 


^%^^ 


rf- 


.«?* 


this ,  dm  focth  ve  v 
svrear  that  Ave  ^ill  havel 

%)? 

no  more  to  do  with  the  old  Tasbioned,  unsanl  \ 
tary  hair  mattress.  To-day  we  w^  will  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  and  accept  yotir  offer  to  5kep  on  your  mattress  30  Ni|fht8«and 
if  it  is  not  aJl  wt  have  Hoped  f<^^  if  we  don't  believe  it  to  be  the  equ:il  itx 
cleanliness,  durability  and  comfort  of  any  550  bair  mattress  ever  madep 
we  can  get  our  money  baclc  by  return  mail  —  no  questions  asked. 


*^<C-i 


The  Ostermoor  Patent  $ 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress, 


15. 


Express 
Charges 
Prepaid  ta 
_  Yofif  Door. 

Smaller  sU»  £it  imaiUr  frka.  5cfid  for  OUr  boofc,  "THE  TEST  OP  TIME/*  whether  you  need 
a  matin^s  pow  qr  iitjt.  U  v^'ill  juiereat  ytmi  to  knuw  abuuc  i1i(^  heit  ^^nd  ihtapfit  mattresji  Id  tlic  wc^rld^ 
W*  Sell  direct  to  lb«*  imtt  only.     Vnn  qatitiniht  nflord  lo  sli|4JiE  our  offcF  when  Dur  inallr«52  is 

*'SKHT  ON  SUSPICION." 

TAKE  CARE  t  DONT  BE  DECEIVED  1  There  U  not  a  iKore  in  the  country  thiii  canries  our  mattreis; 
Almost  trvf  ry  stuTi;  now  h^i  £in  ieiiittitioiit  so-called  ^'felt,"  which  is  k^pt  in  stock  in  ^tW.  tm 
our  advertising,    Ottr  nti^m^  and^uaranfre  an  r^-i'^y musirtu*    Can  btboij^ln  mly  of  ' 

OSfaUmOR  <  mmmmr,  lac  CilMmbmth  Strmat,  timw  York. 


5» 

SEaiONAL 


Book  Cases 

t  PATENTED  '  QTH  Ifl  fWTEKTS  PEN  DIN C .) 


$r.00  PER  SECTION 

ind  uptvard,  afccrdiu^  ^"  *^yEc  and  finUh,  Shipped 
*  On  Approval,*  am})jcci  fo  feturn  At  our  cxpcnac  JFnot 
bciicr  value  thiti  i«  offered  eUcwJbcrc  >t  the  phcet  ire 

ABSOLUTELY 

NON- BINDING   DOORS 

—  J  Hit  proaF — ^EnpiJrurc  proof — will  ntn  stick  or  bind  in 
irtv  cijmite.  Tliit  ij  onlv  one  of  KTeril  f'fitujrrs  that 
tnifce  the  ■  M^ccy  "   i^ciioFiaJ    BookcrAAc   p{7iiiJ¥«ly   rfcit 

best  bookcu?  in  point  ui  Con^tfucticm — Convenicjite 

Style  ^Finish  iji4  Price  ever  m^de. 
Write  for  S«crkiaal  SookcoM  CAt«l»£ii«  Nq.  "  BB  L" 

THE  FRED  MACEY  CO.,  '"""SiJi""*' 

(jVa^i-rj  (?^  O0€£  and  Library  Fumitunt) 


Card    Indexes 

and 

Letter  Files 


Wc  maker  a  complete  line  ji^j 
our  uujatTv  an  J  Pricet  arc  aul  ti 
rh^l  IE  will  pay,  and  pay  well, 
to  write  for  our  f:jirj|]c<guc  Nl% 
«  BD  s  ■*  before  you  order* 


Please  mentton  Sblp  Culturb  when  you  write  to  advertims. 


RTISEMB; 


Life  offers  each  of  us  a  place  to  fill  and 
a  task  to  do.  We  may  accept  them  as 
God-given,  and  enter  upon  them  stead- 
fastly and  nobly,  or  we  may  whine  and 
shirk  if  we  will.  Our  task,  our  place — 
what  are  we  doing  with  them  to-day  ? 

it 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said' 

<iNot  to  know  Balzac  is  an  ignorance  that 
will  soon  be  excuseless,  and  we  hope  rare. 
Not  to  know  him  is  certainly  to  lose  one  of 
th^  highest  intellectual  pleasures,  and  to  shut 
out  one  of  the  profoundest  educational  forces 
of  literature  in  this  century.  Balzac's  work  is 
throughout  full  of  power. » 

It  was  in  1832  that  Balzac  conceived  the 
idea  of  his  *^Comedie  Humaine.*  He 
would  epitomize  the  human  life  and  civ- 
ilization of  a  century.  He  would  paint 
French  life  in  all  its  aspects,  *^the  great 
modern  monster  with  its  every  face,*  as 
he  puts  it.  It  was  a  masterly  and  even 
daring  undertaking.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  he  immediately  wrote  his  sister,  *  Sa- 
lute me:  I  am  become  a  genius.*  His 
*  Human  Comedy  *  is  a  world-combination 
of  characters.  They  appear  and  reappear 
from  time  to  time  in  his  works,  just  as  in 
real  life  actual  personages  cross  and 
recross  our  path,  vanishing  and  coming 
again,  touching  us  pleasantly  or  painfully. 
His  plan  for  this  enterprise  covered  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  stories!  It  in- 
cluded scenes  from  private,  provincial, 
Parisian,  military,  political,  and  country 
life,  with  philosophical  and  analytical 
studies.  George  Sand  wrote  of  it,  *  Noth- 
ing more  complete  ever  issued  from  the 
brain  of  a  writer.*  Eighty-eight  of  these 
stories  were  finished,  together  with  nu- 
merous treatises,  essays,  articles,  and 
plays,  when  his  prolific  pen  fell  from  his 
wearied  fingers. 

A  magnificent  edition  of  Balzac's  works 
is  advertised  in  this  magazine,  by  the 
University  Society,  78  5th  Ave.,  New 
York. 

ir 

U.  S.  History 

The  subject  of  American  history  is  one 
that  has  never  been  given  as  much  care- 
ful study  by  the  people  as  it  deserves.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  so  splendid  a  set  of 
history  offered  on  such  inviting  conditions 
as  that  advertised  by  Henry  G.  Allen  & 
Co.,  New  York,  in  this  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. 


ARE  YOD  A  MACHINE? 


If  Tou  do  mechanie&l  work  in  a  mechan- 
ical way  you  need  have  no  hope  of  sacoess 
except  in  turning  squarely  around  and  put- 
ting brains  and  originality  into  your  work. 
Whether  you  work  at  a  lathe  or  a  ledger,  if 
you  are  discouraged  about  your  chances  for 
advancement,  write  for  the  experiences  of 
our  students  who  take  courses  bv  mall 
which  fit  them  for  new  positions,  different 
work,  higher  salary.  Some  of  our  160,000 
students  and  graduates  who  were  day  labor- 
ers are  now  engineers,  architects, 
or  builders.    You  can 

CHANGE  YOUR 
OCCUPATION 

v!(haiit  loss  oi  iime  or  Mlnry. 
Cour»eA  In  MrHgt.  SI  rain .  Eleclrlcal 
or  Civil  F.njEJfieeHdtt.  ChecDiMry^ 
Minln)[,  Hiscnanknl  ar  Arthiic^ural 
Dratiinit  Sun,'c^ln[i^,  PLiimt>lnKt  Ar- 
chhecture.  Book-kccpioK,  Short- 
hand, Enelinh  Branches.  eK.  Ca* 
tfblMfaed  hn.  C«pliiil  £I,500,0(W.  Fees,  tJuh 
or  i  ast al  I  mc  d  t»,  Hent  ion  the  tcm  rB«  yon  prefer, 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  | 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS- 


A  Plane  af  a  Nominal  Price. 

Cn^lcttKo'D  Un{4»t  mvaAe 

k  tirvtiAi:*.  Lyoti  &  Heal:;,  (a 

•harnfi  t-BtHuce  eliv:i:  i> 

Hiihts.     ft:tRhiJj      ti*«d 

.    In-FtrtimfljiTA,  W  aJnioit 

\  dnrabJn    uprigbU!   u 
1  low  ft*  t  IflOi  wammed 

lor  comF'1i^t(»  lift  jnwt 
i  iemu^d.  A  m  p  d  r  tb« 
I  mAkLPim  are:  SMIAwar, 
VKimtw.    WoEwr.      Hal»„ 

ipltcsD  ULtui  athBi-B.    Alio 
]ip«ciaJ  new  nprl^tjt  for 
tl^y    FnL*j  T-ft^nient'.  Lf 
^,-1-,  ..-.',  ^..  ...r    '   ".-.not 

fall  ta  write  at  oaoQ.    imypUno  [i-^c  [i... .  ..,.       ..lLSi 

u  reprwentad  m  v  be  rrturned  at  our  meom. 
^- LY,     74  Adams  8t.f  Clilcac 


LY 


repreae 
rOHA 


HEALV 


riicaco* 


CANCER^DKIg 


WBCfTRE' 


During  tlie  past  10  yaara 
va   hare   earwl    o?cr   80M 


■ad  Tarlous  kiada  of  ta* 
tonuJ  and  axtcnal  ab- 
Mo  kalfe, 
u«»«.»  a>  bad  V 
■viw.  Wiita  to  fr«0  ai- 
tI«*«  and  booklet  ezplalaiac 
the  Heatmeat  and  idsUns 
hnndreds  of  oaraa,  aaMss 
whom  are 

Qkk*l  Lew.  Wallace, 
IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

OBM'L  8AXVKL  F.CAEST 

Cinoinuatf,  0. 
Hon.  Geo.  8.  Robbeb, 

MayaTille.  Ky. 

TiTOB.  B.  Tomb,  Esq.. 

Kanaas  Cltj,  Mo. 

V     Mas.  AnhabblPiebob, 

8t5  BiMdwa7,CtMiiaaaii,0. 

8tk  a  Btai  St.,  CtawiBaali,  O- 
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1900- 36th -1900 
Annual  Statement 


OF  THE 


TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Cluirtere4  1M3.  (Stock.)  Life  ud  Accident  Inmraiice. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres't. 


Mmrtford,  Cotttt,^  Jannmry  i,  1900, 

PAID-OP  CAPITAL,        $1,000,000^ 

ASSETS. 

RealEsUte, 92,049,222.72 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank,     ...  1,810,269.96 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  real  estate,  5,981,842.52 

Interest  accrued  but  not  due,           -        .  245,983.39 

Loans  on  collateral  security,    •  .     -        -  1,497,175.51 

Loans  on  this  Company's  Policies,  -        -  1,305,307.27 

Deferred  Life  Premiums,        -       ...  340,997.04 
Preros.  due  and  unreported  on  Life  Policies,     259,449.36 

Government  Bonds,         ....  789,016.96 

(bounty  and  municipal  bondsj  ...  3,114,997.64 

Railroad  stocks  and  bonds,      ...  7,819,225.19 

Bank  stocks, 1,258,674.00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds,           ...  1,288,350.00 

Total  Assets,         -       .       -     $27,760,511.56 

LIABIUTIES. 
Reserve,  3'/^  per  cent.,  Life  Department,  320,406,734.00 
Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  Accident  Dep*t,     1,500,369.22 
Present  value  Installment  Life  Policies,  - 
Reserve  for  Claims  against  Employers,   - 
Losses  in  process  of  adjustment, 
Life  I^remiums  paid  in  advance. 
Special  Reserve  for  unpaid  taxes,  rents,  etc., 
Special  Reserve,  Liabiuty  Department    - 


Total  Liabilities, 
Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders, 


783,193.00 
586,520.26 
219,833.02 
33,178.11 
110,000.00 
100,000.00 

23^739,827.61 

4,020,683.95 

Surplus, $3,020,683.95 

STATISTICS  TO  DATE. 

Life  Department. 
Life  Insurance  in  force        -        -    $100,334,554.00 
New  Life  Insurance  written  in  1899,       17,165,686.00 

Insurance  on  Installment  plan  at  commuted  value. 
Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1899,  1,522,417.06 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864,  16,039,380.95 

Accident  Department. 
Number  Accident  Claims  paid  in  1899,  15,386.00 

Whole  number  Accident  Claims  paid,  339,636.00 
Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1899,  $  1,227,977.34 
Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864,   23,695,539.94 

Totals. 
Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1899,     $   2,750,394.40 
Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864,   39,734,920.80 


SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM,  Vice-Pres»t. 
JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Secretary. 
H.  J.  MESSENGER,  Actuary. 
EDWARD  v.  PRESTON,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 
J.  B.  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  and  Adjuster. 


Q4^e    Cu)d. 
Tifu 

Foo^   Co5^yee 

10    *3^ctu5    o.nBl  note 
tKe  ZiHereitce  In 

HEALTH 


MAYS  RARE 


26cB"''MAY'S 

Celebrated  $|»pO 
CoUection  of  English 

SHOW  PAISIES 

I  ThVs  WcndtrOlTerl*  for  pro- 

imMj  pvnIlI  for  tl.oo,  and  If  tbo 
fint-tit  P train  of  Knjjl'^h  I'oaiy 
DtJ  V  rlt  ( f^  0  IT*'!  iMl.  K I  u  w  V  FT  p  ro- 
(Us^oiu  ilu,  m«snUleent  col- 
.  superb  marMng.  Seed  selected  from  lai^est  and  most 
ilfal  flowers,  nerer  falls  to  glre  satisfaction.  OoUectloa 
tnelodes  the  followinip  named  rarietles! 
Mmw  Queem  Large  pure  white  flowers.(Regalar  price  16o) 
JBapeetoi^t^Rleh  blue  with  Yellow  eje-       "  **    IBc 

JErarle««i4t»— rinel7BiaikedaadbIotohad.*«  **    Uc 

XN4sN«--DarkpurpUsh  black.  **  •*    16c 

re/ Jlets^-Lemon yellow.  **         **   tOo 

^InaUmH  9h^9^-QniiA  mixture.  *'  "   Mo 

i^H  90iH  Cetftftcrir  Cofalf  if  maUed  free 
on  request.  Most  complete  of  the  year,  oontainlnff  numbers 
'   '   '  *  A  complete  guide  foralL 

iera.8T.  PAUL  MINN. 


of  platee  painted  from  nature. 
LL.  MAY  A  CO.  " 


PANSIES 


The  SELF  CULTURE  desires  a  represen- 
tative in  every  city  and  town  to  introduce 
the  Magazine.  Send  reference  and  address 
Subscription  Dept.  SELF  CULTURE  MAQ- 
AZiNE,  Alcron,  Ohio. 


Ptease  mention  Self  Culture  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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PRAIRIE  DOGS  AS  A  PEST 

THE  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  prairie 
dogs  in  Western  Nebraska  has  caused 
the  experiment  station  connected  with 
the  State  University  to  experiment  with 
a  view  to  suggesting  means  for  their  extermi- 
nation. Few  persons  realize  the  amount  of 
damage  done  by  the  prairie  dogs,  and  hence  no 
organized  force  has  been  exerted  against  them. 
These  pests  have  become  such  a  nuisance  in 
Sheridan  county  and  other  parts  of  Nebraska, 
especially  in  the  northwestern  part,  that  the 
people  are  actually  becoming  alarmed.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  but  few  prairie  dogs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rushville,  and  these,  it  is 
claimed,  were  in  the  same  «town.»  Little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  damage  done  by 
them  until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
But  since  then  they  have  increased  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity,  migrating  to  new  places  and  start- 
ing new  towns.  As  an  example  of  how  fast 
they  multiply,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  <<dog 
town  »  located  just  north  of  Rushville.  Three 
years  ago  this  town  covered  less  than  loo 
acres,  and  at  the  present  time  it  extends  over 
nearly  four  sections  of  land.  Within  a  radius 
of  four  miles  of  Rushville  there  are  no  less 
than  nine  «towns,»  covering  as  much  as  3.500 
acres  of  pasture,  which  is  rendered  almost  use- 
less. The  damage  done  by  these  little  pests 
consists  in  killing  out  the  grass  in  their  « town.* 
And  as  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  they 
exist  is  used  almost  entirely  for  grazing,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  land  be  saved  against  their 
ravages.  For  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
the  prairie  dog  various  methods  have  been 
tried,  some  with  complete  success,  whole 
towns  having  been  completely  killed  out  But 
what  has  been  successful  in  one  case  has  not 
been  in  another,  and  the  «dog^»  continue  to 
thrive.  The  most  important  and  practical 
methods  of  extermination  consist  in  the  use  of 
poisonous  gases  and  different  diseases  and  poi- 
sons. Among  the  poisonous  gases  used  carbon 
bisulphide  is  the  most  efficient.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  surest  method  so  far  discovered.  But  on 
account  of  the  price  for  material  and  the  labor 
required  to  apply  it  this  method  has  not  been 
generally  adopted.  In  obtaining  a  virus  to 
spread  a  contagious  disease  among  the  prairie 
dogs  the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  one  that  will 
not  affect  domestic  animals  or  human  being^. 
Another  difficulty  met  with  is  in  feeding  the 
virus  to  the  animals,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  ex- 
posed on  the  bait  long  enough  to  become  weak- 
ened before  being  eaten.  Thus  far  no  success 
has  been  attained  along  this  line.  Great  diffi- 
culty has  been  met  with  in  the  application  of 
poison,  as  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  little  animals  to  eat  it. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forerer. 

DR.  T.  FELIX  QOURAUD*S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM,  or  MAGICAL  BEAUTIFIER. 

Remorc*  Tan,  Piaplca, 
Freckles,  Motli-Patchc», 
Rath  and  Skin  dUcaacs,  and 
every  Ueoiish  on  bcaatr, 
and  defies  detection.  On  iti 
▼irtnes  it  ha*  stood  the  test 
of  sa  year*}  no  other  has, 
and  is  so  harmless  wc  taste 
it  to  be  sore  it  is  properly 
made.  Accept  no  coaater- 
feit  of  similar  name.  The 
distinguished  Dr.L.A.Sayrc, 
said  to  a  lady  of  the  hMmttwm 
(anatient):  ">ff/Mi  UJUi 
will  MM*  thtm^  I  r»c»mattmd 
*Giirmud''t  Crtsm*  ms  tkf 
Uast  harmful  •fmU  tkr  SUn 
prtpmratHnt.**     One  bottle 

will  last  six  months,  using  it  erenr  day.  aOURAUD*5  POUDRE 

5UBTILB  removes  superfluous  hair  without  Injury  to 

the  skin. 

FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Proper,  57  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  througboot 

the  U.  S.,  Canadas  and  Europe. 

•V-  Bew«r«  of  Bas«  ImlUtlons.    ll.tM  Bcward  for  MTMt  and  prMf  •( 

any  one  Mlllnir  the  Mine. 
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STEUBEN  SANITARIUM 
of  HORNELLSVILLE,  N*Y. 

Combines  All  the  Advantages  of  a  Sanitarium^ 
a  Hospital,  and  a  Homct  Without  the  Unpleas- 
ant Surroundings  of  tlie  Hospital*  •••**.  -  ^ 


PROMINENT  FEATURES: 

1,400  Feet  abovt  the  l^vel  of  the  Sta*  200  Feel  above 
ihn  City.  Beautiful  Park  of  Ten  Acres.  Fifc-w«rf 
Brick  And  Stone  Stnictu«a»  Perfectly  Heated  and  Ven- 
tiUted.  Ndttiral  Gm  Power*  Private  Ekctric  PUnu 
Safety  ElevitoT*  Cmrimodioua  Parkrre*  Reception  K«ma^ 
Otficii,  Gyrnnaiium,  Vtfanda-it  Bakonies,  etc-  Lrnij? 
Distjuice  Tek phone-  General  Electrical  AppAratuK,  Per- 
fectly Coiwtniirted  Bath  Roomat  where  Every  Form  trf 
B:iTh  h  Kivtn.  Thoroughly  Equipped  Oi«Mtins  Rooms - 
ExpcrienCid  Hou^e  Stall.  Sixteen  Coowjltanta.  Trained 
Ntin^  jnd  Attendant*  Excellent  Hygienic  Cuiiine, 
Sisndfor  Jitcroiture  to 

DR.  J,  E.  WALKER,  Superintendent, 

HOFNELLSVTLLE,  NY. 


[simmd 

STEEL  PEHS 


ESTERBROpKACi 


Business,  048,  14,  130. 
FIno,  Al,  126,  333. 
Stub,  239,  313,  442. 
Vertical,  556, 570, 646. 

STANDARD  EVERYWHERE. 


For  Sale  by  All  Stationers. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Go. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


96  John  St..  New  Torlc 


RECORD  Breaker! 

One  of  these 

$3.00 

LAUGHLIN 

FOUNTAIN 

PENS 


rfe-3     Sent  prepaid  on  a  week 
trial  for  only 


/mi 


$]^ 


4^  If  it  does  not  suit  you  we 
buy  it  back  and  offer  you  $  |  .  I O 
for  it  — a  profitable  propMitlon 
any  way  you  figure  it.  Don't 
miss  this  opportmiity  of  a  life- 
time to  secure  the  best  Fountain 
Pen  made.  Highest  grade  Para 
Jlubbcr  Reservoir  Holder,  finest 
quality  diamond  point  14-k.  Gold 
Pen,  and  only  absolutely  perfect 
Ink  Feeding  Device  known  to  the 
science  of  Fountain  Pen  making. 


Only  One  Pen  to  One 
Address  on  this  Offer 


LOSS  on  pen  you  buy  — 

our  SEED  TIME. 

BUSINESS  your  pen  procures-- 
our  HARVEST. 

If  you  desjre  Pen  sent  by  reg- 
istered mail,  send  10  cents  addi- 
tional.   Address  — 


LAUGHLIN  MFG.  CO- 

100  Qrlawold  St., 
DKTROIT,  MICH. 


We  guarantee  the  above  offer.—  Self  CuLTtiRE. 


Please  mention  Self  Culture  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


RTISEME 
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«  THE  CAUSE  OF  ENGLAND'S  UNHOLY 
WAR» 

Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.  P. 

«  Under  the  Convention  of  1884,  which  fixed 
the  relations  of  Britain  and  the  South  African 
Republic,  the  latter  had  the  most  complete  con- 
trol of  its  internal  aflFairs,  and  Britain  possessed 
no  more  general  right  of  interfering  with  those 
affairs  than  with  the  aflFairs  of  Belgium  or  Por- 
tugal. The  suzerainty  which  has  been  claimed 
for  her,  if  it  existed  (for  its  existence  under 
the  Convention  of  1884  is  disputed),  related 
solely  to  the  power  of  making  treaties  and  did 
not  touch  any  domestic  matter. 

<<  That  which  caused  the  war  was  the  discus- 
sion of  another  matter  altogether,  which  was 
admittedly  not  a  g^evance  for  the  redress  of 
which  Britain  had  any  right  to  interfere,  and 
which,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  amount  to 
a  casus  belli.  This  matter  was  the  length  of 
time  which  should  elapse  before  the  new  im- 
migrants into  the  Transvaal  could  be  admitted 
to  citizenship,  a  matter  which  was  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Transvaal  Le^sla- 
ture.  The  Boers  made  concessions,  but  the 
British  Government  held  these  concessions  in- 
sufficient. In  the  course  of  this  discussion  the 
British  Ministry  used  language  which  led  the 
Transvaal  people  to  believe  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  force  the  Boer  Government  to  com- 
ply with  their  demands;  and  they  followed  up 
their  despatches  by  sending  troops  from  Eng- 
land to  South  Africa. 

^Accordingly  when  they  knew  that  the  Re- 
serves were  being  called  out  in  England,  and 
that  an  army  corps  was  to  be  sent  to  South 
Africa,  they  declared  war,  having  been  for 
some  time  previously  convinced,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  British  Government  had  re- 
solved to  coerce  them.  They  were  in  a  sore 
strait,  and  they  took  the  course  which  must 
have  been  expected  from  them,  and  indeed  the 
only  course  which  brave  men,  who  were  not 
going  to  make  any  further  concessions,  could 
have  taken. » — << North  American  Review.* 


«  It  is  the  auri  sacra  fames,  the  damnable 
hunger  after  gold,  which  has  brought  about 
this  terrible  war,  in  which,  at  any  moment,  the 
savage  native  races  may  come  up  to  play  their 
part  with  barbarous  ferocity,  to  the  terror  and 
destruction  of  women  and  children  left  help- 
less in  solitar}'^  farms.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  kinsmen  of  the  Transvaal  people  at  the 
Cape,  and  in  their  original  home  in  the  Nether- 
lands, are  filled  with  indignation  and  deep 
wrath,  and  that  there  is  an  echo  in  the  indig- 
nant voice  of  the  whole  civilized  world  ?» 

—  Karl  Blind  in  «  North  American  Review." 


Please  mention  Self  CuLruRB  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Welch's  Grape  Juice 

...Just  Qrape  Juice... 

«  The  life  of  the 
Grape  » — not  a 
preparation—  its 
Grape  Juice. 
Only  choice,  ful- 
ly matured  Con- 
cord Grapes  are 
>  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Welch's 
Grape  Juice. 

There's  life  in 
Welch's  Grape 
Juice.    Its  a  de- 
licious drink  — 
but  it  is  more 
than  a  mere  drink.    Embodying  all  the 
food  properties  of  the  Grape  it  is  food  and 
drink  in  one.    It  brings  richness  to  the 
blood — strength  to  the  muscles — vigor 
to  the  brain  and  nerves. 

50LD  BY  LEADINO  DBALBRS 
Our  Booklet  « About  Grapb  Tuicb»  is 
free.  A  3  02.  bottle  by  mail  for  xo  cts. 
If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
send  us  I3  for  X2  full  pints  (H  case), 
shipped  express  prepaid,  anywhere 
in  United  States  east  of  Omaha. 

THE  WELCH  QRAPE  JUICE  CO., 

WBSTPIBLD,  N.  Y. 


IN  CO^fFOr^DlNG^  aa  Incomnletl*  mfitare 
was  a*:cMc'iitiUy  (rfilllGrt  on  I  be;  hacl£  of  tJlC 
hiin'I,  aiitl  an  wiVStiUi^  [if  lervviiril  it  waa  iIIh- 
foverorl  that  tlio  hair  waa  ctniiuletpJy  rerjioveiL. 
Wt'  tiiUned  the  ti*^w  i:lL'**-ovt>ry  MOJiEXEL  U  Is 
ijibsoliUflly  harmless,  but  flrorki*  .-iiin?  rcAnJt-:!. 
AEipli'  for  h  fdiv  minuter  ami  ih^  ViAtr  <lt»appi^An 
[ts  if  h\  mairlc.  It  Cannot  rail.  If  tht?  m-owth 
bi-  M4cb(<  oni)  ftpiilJeatU^ti  will  rf^in^ivt  It ;  th^j 
fieavy  growth,  nqeh  jwi  tjjfi  hejirtl  or  frftflth  011 
nirileB^  may  rcM]u}re  two  or  more  appHr^tlutis 
It]  I  it  wLtiiciut  (iHiifhteat  Itijur^  or  unpL^suiaDt  leal- 
iiig  wbcQ  appUod  or  fiver  allerwnril, 

bj-  All  «fViq  hav«  f«%i«J  Vm  Nl<^rltlt 

Mdderii^  a^nt  bj  miiLl,  In  flfiffty  fTiiiiHnji'tMU!i«ii 
f»iv'nr».'ly  WL't^M*,  c>n  UTi'tpt  iti  *t*o*i'  [i*?t  bottle. 
,S?ntl  tik-om^y  bii'  Icth^r.  wuh  yLMirfnll  stfidii'ia  writ- 
ten i^lain:j-.    Po«ta|^'r-FtAinpi  talifH. 

14HAL  ASD  J:£,^f:KJll^  IC-OTS  fTASTEl* 

MODENE    MAXXTFACmiTNG    CO, 

I>ei)t.  &0,  CftK-liinntL  OUlo 

Ev«rT  Battle  (•uarmntiM'd 


A  BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION 

OBTAINED  THROUGH  THE  USE  OP 

Ok  Blooa  Cablets 


PURE  BI.OOD  IS  HEAI.TH 
AND  HEAI^TH  IS  WEALTH 

Ox  Blood  Tablets  for  Thin -Blooded 
People  Purify  the  Blood.  A  Sure  Cure  for 
Rheumatism,  Nervousness*  Indigestion  and 
Female  Diseases. 


THEY  ARE  FREE 

Send  ten  cents  to  cover  postage  and  we  will  send 
you,  charges  prepcdd,  a  THREE  WEEKS'  treatment  of 
Ox  Blood  Tablets.  This  preparation  contains  in  a  con- 
centrated form  the  active  principles  of  healthy  Bul- 
lock's blood.  It  has  been  less  than  a  year  since  this 
remedy  was  put  in  use  and  thousands  are  being  cured 
by  it  every  day.  Su£Fering  women  who  have  tried  every 
remedy  on  the  market  and  have  spent  all  their  money 
experimenting  with  doctors  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fitted with  our  three  weeks'  treatment  that  we  give  free, 
and  cured  where  they  have  continued  the  treatment  with 
two  to  four  boxes.  The  fact  that  we  offer  to  give  them 
away  should  convince  you  that  they  will  cure. 

You  will  pay  a  doctor  |2S.oo  to  experiment  on  you  ~ 
why  not  risk  ten  cents  to  pay  postage  on  a  three  weeks' 
treatment.  

Send  yoar  name  and  addrejf  and  you  will 
receive  a  circular  on  Health  and  Beauty 


ADDRESS 

W.  A.  HENDERSON  COMPANY, 

Masonic  Temple,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


RTilSEMB 
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BROKEN  BRIC-A-BRACS. 

Mr.  Major,  the  famous  cement  man,  of  New  York, 
explains  some  very  interesting  facts  about  Major's 
Cement. 

The  multitudes  who  use  this  standard  article  know 
that  it  is  many  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  other 
cements  for  which  similar  claims  are  made,  but  a  great 
many  do  not  know  why.  The  simple  reason  is  that  Mr. 
Major  uses  the  best  materials  ever  discovered  and  other 
manufacturers  do  not  use  them,  because  they  are  too 
expensive  and  do  not  allow  large  profits.  Mr.  Major 
tells  us  that  one  of  the  elemenU  of  his  cement  costs 
13-75  a  pound,  and  another  costs  $2.65  a  gallon,  while  a 
large  share  of  the  so-called  cements  and  liquid  glue 
upon  the  market  are  nothing  more  than  sixteen-cent 
glue,  dissolved  in  water  or  citric  acid,  and,  in  some 
cases,  altered  slightly  in  color  and  odor  by  the  addition 
of  cheap  and  useless  materials. 

Major's  cement  retails  at  fifteen  cents  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bottle,  and  when  a  dealer  tries  to  sell  a  sub- 
stitute you  can  depend  upon  it  that  his  only  object  is  to 
make  larger  profit. 

The  profit  on  Major's  cement  is  as  much  as  any 
dealer  ought  to  make  on  any  cement.  And  this  is 
doubly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  dealer  gets  his 
share  of  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Major's  advertising,  which 
now  amounts  to  over  Is.ooo  a  month,  throughout  the 
country.    Bstablished  in  1876. 

Insist  on  having  Major's.  Don't  accept  any  off-hand 
advice  from  a  druggist. 

If  you  are  at  all  handy  (and  you  will  be  likely  to 
find  that  you  are  a  good  deal  more  so  than  you  imagine) 
you  can  repair  your  rubber  boots  and  family  shoes,  and 
any  other  rubber  and  leather  articles,  with  Major's 
Rubber  Cement  and  Major's  I^eather  Cement. 

And  you  will  be  surprised  at  how  many  dollars  a 
year  you  will  thus  save. 

If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you,  it  will  be  for- 
warded by  mail ;  either  kind.    Free  of  postage. 


'^S^ 
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THB  PAPBR  IN  THIS  MAOAZINB 
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Manutactukxrs  of 

Super  ealeiiderea 
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mi  extra  macMiie  TitiiiM 
Book  Papm 

ALSO 

PULP  BOX  BOARDS 

BARREL  AND  BOX  LAYERS 

AND 

PULP  PIE  PLATES. 
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A  MIGHTY  HEALER 

Prof.  S.  A.  Wthmttf  the  Great  Magnetic  Healer,  Astounik 
the  WoritI  by  Hie  Renuufeble  Cuks. 

Weltmerism,  the  Method  of  Magnetic  Healing  orig- 
inated by  Prof.  S.  A.  Weltmer,  of  Nevada,  Mo.,  and  in- 
dorsed by  the  press  and  pulpit,  in  its  wide  scope  of  doing 
good  for  suffering  htmianjty,  does  not  only  cuzv  diseases 
of  all  nature,  but  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  disease  to  exist.  This  is 
a  fact  that  has  been  substantiated 
by  the  many  thousands  of  cures 
made.  All  physicians,all  scientists, 
in  fact  all  who  know  the  phys- 
|,\  iology  of  the  human  race,  know 
^'\  that  if  the  organs  of  circulation, 
secretion  and  excretion  are  in  per- 
fect condition,  perfect  health  is  at- 
t  a  i  n  e  d.  Weltmerism,  restores, 
without  the  aid  of  medicine,  these 
organs  to  their  natural  function 
and  the  disease  is  banished.  This 
ffreat  method  cures  dyspepsisL  in- 
digestion, stomach  trouble,  in  fact, 
PROF.  WBLTMBS.  any  disease  known  to  man  or 
woman,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  medicine  that  so 
often  ruins  a  constitution,  which  under  the  Weltmer 
method  of  magnetic  healing  is  made  strong.  T.  T.  Rodes. 
Paris,  Mo.,  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Monroe  County, 
suffered  for  years  from  Sciatic  Rheumatism-  tried  every- 
thing without  benefit;  was  instantly  cured  thrtrngh  Prof. 
Weltmer's  Absent  Treatment.  Mrs.  C.  R.  Graham,  Boise 
City,  Iowa,  afflicted  with  rheumatism  nine  years,  cured 
through  Weltmerism.  Mrs.  D.  H.  Allen,  Aurora  Sprinn* 
Mo.,  suffered  from  consumption  in  its  worst  form;  fnllr 
restored  by  Prof.  Weltmer's  Absent  Treatment.  Send 
for  a  copy  of  the  Magnetic  Journal,  a  40-paKe  illustrated 
magazine,  giving  a  long  list  of  the  most  astounding 
cures  ever  performed.  It  is  sent  free.  Prof.  Weltmer 
^^mr>Mj^G  4^f  o  teaches  his  wonderful  art  to 
Z^T^iritlrX^tfl^m.  others,  and  it  is  the  grandest 
ART  TO  OTHERS 


and  best  paying  profession  of 
the  age.  Many  of  his  students  are  making  |io  to  $50  per 
day.  Taught  oy  mail  or  personal  instructiona  Full  in- 
structions sent  free  to  those  writing  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Kelly, 
Sec'y,  Nevada,  Mo. 
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Battery  Hanging  Laraps^a.00 
Telephone,  complete^  •  6.M 
Electric  Door  Bells.  .  .  1.00 
Blectrie  Carriage  Light,  8  96 
Batterr  Fan  Motor,  .  .  6.06 
Electric  Hand  Lantema.  SjOO 
Pocket  Flash  Li^hU,  .  USO 
M  iniatore  Electric  Lamps.  w40 
18  Medical  Batteries,  .  .  MM 
GenaineElectric  Belts,  •  1.00 
112  Belt  with  Suspensory,  S.60 
Genaine  Electric  Insoles,  .9& 
Telegraph  Oatfits,  .  .  .  2.S6 
Battery  Motors  from  fl  to  19L00 
Battery  Table  Lamps,  •  8.00 
Necktie  Lights,  76  cu.  to  8.00 
•6  Bicycle  Electric  Lights,  S.76 
Electric  Cap  Lights,  •  •  L76 
Electric  Railway,  .  •  .  1.96 
Battery  Student  Lamp,  .  4.00 
Dry  Batteries,  per  dosea,  9JB 
All  Electrical  Books  at  low 
prices. 
Wtndtntfl  all  •■  emytfetaf 
Electrical. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

CLEVELAND.  O. 

HeadQnaxten  f!or  Eleetrls  Kov- 
•Ities  and  Snpplies. 

Asenfcs  wanted.  Send  Car  New 
Ostalosne  Just  oat 


PUase  mention  Sblp  Cultu&b  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


«>IhaTe  b«en  aslns  OASCARBTSfor 

Insomnia,  ^Ith  which  I  have  been  afflicted  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  I  can  say  that  Casoarets 
have  given  me  more  relief  than  any  other  reme- 
dy I  have  ever  tried.  I  shall  certainly  recom- 
mend them  to  my  friends  as  being  all  they  are 
represented.**      THoa  Oillabd,  Elgin,  lU. 

CANOV 
I     ^^^   CATHAimC         ^^ 


TKAOe  MMH 


^ULATE  THE  U 


^Pleasant.  Palatable.  Potent,  Taste  Good.  Do 
Good.  Never  Sloken.  Weaken,  or  GrlpeTlOo.  sSl  Mo. 
^  V     CURB  CONSTIPATION.     ... 


N 


oxall  Cream  Separator 

A  Wonderful  Invention. 


^M  Goftnateed  to  sepante  creftm  firom  milk.   As 


I 


as  any  fioo  separator  or  wmmm^j  reftrad^Jc 
labor  and  you  get  more  ana  sweeter  cream  and 
have  better  batter.    Two  cents  for  circular  and 
■   testimonials.  Prloe  only  92.60. 

1     NoxaN  AnUMBotic  Creani  Separator  Co. 
i^  Qnincy*  IN. 


HARD  TO  BREAK. 

But  the  Coffee  Habit  Can  be  Put  Off . 

«I  was  a  cofifee  user  from  early  childhood 
but  it  finally  made  me  so  nervous  that  I  spent 
a  great  many  sleepless  nights,  starting  at 
every  sound  I  heard  and  suffering  with  a 
continual  dull  headache.  My  hands  trembled 
and  I  was  also  troubled  with  shortness  of 
breath  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The 
whole  system  snowed  a  poisoned  condition 
and  I  was  told  to  leave  off  coffee,  for  that 
was  the  cause  of  it.  I  was  unable  to  break 
myself  of  the  habit  until  some  one  induced 
me  to  try  Postum  Food  Coffee. 

«The  first  trial,  the  Food  Coffee  was  flat 
and  tasteless  and  I  thoueht  it  was  horrid 
stuff,  but  my  friend  ureed  me  to  try  again 
and  let  it  boil  longer.  This  time  I  had  a  very 
delightful  beverage  and  have  been  enjoying 
it  ever  since,  and  am  now  in  a  very  greatly 
improved  condition  of  health. 

«My  brother  is  also  using  Postum  instead 
of  coffee  and  a  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  W.,  who 
was  a  great  cc^ee  user,  found  himself  grow- 
ing more  and  more  nervous  and  was  troubled 
at  times  with  dizzy  spells.  His  wife  suffered 
with  nausea  and  indigestion,  also  from  coffee. 
They  left  iteoff  and  nave  been  using  Postum 
Food  Coffee  for  some  time  and  are  now  in  a 

gerfect   condition  of  health.*    Grace  C.  M., 
uyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Put  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  two  peas 
in  the  pot,  to  prevent  boiling  over. 


Makes 
Women 


BeautMttm 


Mervelottj  development 

BCcomplUhed  by  the  new  and 

woodfrfful  **Vestro"  method  of  cnlAj^ns 

the  PeouUe  Bust. 


tkMt 


new  and  sitrprlatai^  •'W^  ^??!!^*^'"**?"  ^  dltoownd  that  enlargM  the  female  bn«t  at  leaat  six  inches.  Women  who  are  not  lacking  f n  this 
ip«et  will  not  b«  p^enUrly  Intwreated  buttothuM  who  by  aome  unfortunate  cireumaUnoeof  health  or  occupation  arsdcAcient  mthia development  will  b« 
ry  much  tmaelnmUd  br  the  P«!Ji"»r  prominence  achleYed  by  the  treatment.  It  ia  called  "Veitro"  and  is  controUed  by  the  well  Itnown  Aurum  Medicine  Co. 
.  «  TL*"  J*  ^°L  donbt  about  the  mvveloui  power  of  this  new  treatment  to  deveiope  the  butt  to  a  gratifying  extent.  Any  lady  who  wiihea  to  know  more 
out  Vesiro  ahoold  aend  her  name  and  »ddr«M  to  the  Aurum  Medicine  Co.  They  will  tend  free,  in  plain  sealed  envelope  by  mail,  a  new  "beauty  book"  they 
re  Jnat  pm»ared.  alao  photographs  from  life  ahowing  the  actual  development  induced  and  a  great  number  of  teatimonlals  from  physicians,  chemiats  and 
imlnent  l«lle»  •lleommendlng  »•  Jjonwrfol  ^»nd  remarkable  power  of  Veetro  to  enlarge  the  bort  no  matter  how  flat  the  chest  may  be.  Do  not  fail  to 
fte  at  once.  The  bMU^ book  and  portraits  will  delight  you^  All  vou  need  do  is  to  send  name  and  addrew  and  a  two  cent  stamp  to  nay  postage.  All  eoi 
•pondeoM  rtrtetly  conlfd«ittal.  Addrsss,  AURUM  MEDIOIKTE  CO.,  D«pt.  E.  W  66  SuXS^^stT         <cSi( 


All  cor. 

:oA«o. 


Mmae  wunHon  SBur  Cttlturb  when  jwu  writi  to  admrH$tn. 


Support 

Yourself 

While 

Learning  a 

Profession 


ImUrftaiUnal  Corrttfondtne*  SehooU 

We  can  qualify  you  in  a  few  months  to 
maintain  yourself  while  learning  to  be  a 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Electrician 

Architect 

If  you  are  now  employed,  you  need  not 
lose  a  day  while  fitting  yourself  to  start 
in  a  new  profession  at  a  good  salary. 

Write  for  oar  new  ciroolar,  "Support  Tonreelf  whito 
Learning  a  Prof enion."    Bent  free. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 

XetabUaked  18S1.        Onpltia  $l,ftO«,«4»S. 

Box  1S66,  SCRASTOK,  PA. 

)  itudents  and  i 
OItU        ' 


>rawinc  and 
phony  ;8tenoffraj 


I([^mm(bn\im&m 


of  iU  rich  luembera,  Wi.u  iT^u^utUuni^  \^'■'^}^!:lI^t 
aa  a  cloak  for  the  advancement  of  their  semsh  •mbl- 
tions  and  desiKus.  While  the  book  has  a  reUyiona 
flavor,  at  the  name  time  it  advance*  some  veiy  strong 
themes  of  morality  and  philoeophy.  You  should 
lead  it. 

THE  MEBSHON  00..  Pub..  156  Fifth  Ave.,  ^.  T. 


^^7E  All  you  have  guessed  about 

life  insurance  may  be  w^ong. 

PAY  If  you  wish  to  know  the  truth, 

_^^_    send  for   "How  and  Why/' 

POSl-  issued  by  the  Penn  Mutuai, 

A  r»T?   Life,  920  Chestnut  Street, 

ACrfc.  Philadelphia. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

«The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  H. 
Huxley, »  edited  by  his  son  Leonard  Huxley, 
which  premises  to  be  as  important  a  con- 
tribution to  biognraphical  literature  in  its 
field  as  the  ^  Life  of  Tennyson. » is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  who  first  introduced  the  works 
of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  their  associates  to 
American  readers  some  forty  years  ago. 


Bonnell.  Silver  &  Co..  of  No.  24  West 
22nd  Street,  N.  Y..  will  publish  immedi- 
ately an  intensely  interesting  and  timely 
book  for  ocean  voyagers,  entitled  «01d 
Ocean's  Ferry:  The  Log  of  the  Modern 
Mariner,  the  Transatlantic  Traveler,  and 
Quaint  Facts  of  Neptune's  Realm. »  com- 
piled by  John  Colgate  Hoyt 

It  is  a  collation  of  odd  and  useful  infor- 
mation for  nautical  travel  and  strange 
features  of  the  sea. 


A  third  and  revised  edition  of  Henry 
Wallace's  « Letters  to  the  Farm  Boy»  is 
announced  for  immediate  publication  by 
The  Macmillan  Company. 


To  fill  a  long-felt  gastronomic  want, 
«The  American  Salad  Book.»  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  complete  works 
of  the  kind  ever  issued,  is  announced  by 
McClure,  Phillips,  and  Company.  Be- 
tween lettuce-green  covers  the  author. 
Monsieur  Maximilian  De  Loup,  gives  clear. 
explicit  directions  for  compounding  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  different  varieties 
of  salads.  Yet  feeling,  evidently,  tha: 
even  this  generous  contribution  to  salad 
literature  failed  to  complete  his  whole 
duty  towards  the  American  public.  Mon- 
sieur De  Loup  prefaces  his  clever  boo^ 
with  brief  chapters  upon  the  art  of  blend- 
ing condiments;  upon  decorating  and 
garnishing  the  bowl,  sandwiches,  flavored 
butter,  etc.,  all  calculated  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  a  salad  that  has  been  happij 
mixed.  The  author  affirms  that «  delicacy 
of  food  belongs  to  the  higher  civilizatioc 
and  those  who  have  conquered  the  salad 
question  are  in  a  position  to  be  envied.* 


PUase  mention  Sblf  Culture  when  you  wriU  to  advertisers. 


ESTABLISHED  1868 

Send  50  cents  in  stamps  for  full 
box  Valentino  splendid  chewing 
gums  assorted  as  follows :  Peach 
Roll,  Fruit  Cubes,  Florida  Fruit, 
and  Mint  Julep.  Superior  to 
any.     Postpaid. 

VALENTINO  &  CO., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


CANCER^AKIl 


WSCIJBB  ^ 


DnrlnC  th«  put  80  jmn 
w»  have  oarwl  orcr  8000 
ouM  of  Cmmot,  Tmnort, 
and  Tariooa  kindi  of  in* 
teraal  and  axtcnal  ab- 
BoriDal  giowtha.  No  knJili, 
BO  oonflnemeat  to  bed  or 
room.  Write  fbr  free  m4» 
▼!«•«  and  booklet  cxplalniac 
the  treatBMBt  and  relating 
hnndredfl  of  earaa,  ameof 
whom  are 

Gcr'l  Lew.  Wallaob, 
IndiftDapolis,  Ind. 

GBN'L  8AMVKL  W.CkMMr 

ClnclDUAti,  0. 
Hon.  Geo.  8.  Romes« 

MaTBTtUe.  Ky. 

Thos.  B.  Tomb,  Soq.» 

Kansaa  CItj.  Mo. 

Mbs.  AvhabblPubob, 


•tt  BfMdiraj,01iMlaBa«l,O. 
8th  *  Bb  81^  Otawluiaa,  O- 


waa  occUl^iitallj  :iplllerL  un  ihe  tmrk  <jI  ttie 
buifl^aiKl  ou  wsuhlnif  uften^nr*!  tt  ivas  dia- 
f*>*er(?ti  that  the  lialr  wx-i  *  iniiTilt^ttflj  retiMrv^^L 
Wp  natiiff]  tbe  new  disiov^rj  MOtJENE.  U  la 
ab«nlutely'  hsLrmlusx,  tiut  work  4  <,iirc<  ro.'vult::^. 
AppU  tar  VL  few  minutes  ami  Um  hair  iyp:iip|.»eat? 
a»  ff  bv  iimglo.  It  Cannot  F*it.  if  tht*  irrnwth 
»*«  lUtlit.  one  ftpplirotl'tn  will  remove  it;  ih^^ 
Ijoavy  RTflwi:!!,  stu  h  an  thf  Ue^anl  ur  growth  on 
iiioleBT  mi^y  require  i¥i,o  or  morti  n^TnllcatjcpfLH^ 
atid  i^tthmit  j<lli;)ite4t  Injury  or  imbLe^adimt  fv^ii!l 
ine  wheii  a[i|)]ltif]  or  ovi^r  Eiftenvaru, 

C#e^  bj-|iHkp1t>  arrvflnifiBrntt  andrttpoumiMiilird 
hr  all  whu  hairrf  tvatcU  Itn  oirrit* 

Moden^^  ment  (yy  mutl,  tn  wifftt  maninff^jv**'* 
fwrUfi'lT  i*ftl*?rt).  on  rprHljiE  of  #f.ao  ii-i  buttk'. 
fik*nd  nion^y  hy  iJ^iTtT.  ww>i  yr?uj  full  aildresi  wrtt- 
ten  pUUi^y.    Pu«t ai;; >?  itan  t  p #  t  n^cn 

MOD  EXE   MAXTTFArTtT^lNG    CO. 
Dept.  IH),  Clnciutiatl.Otilo 


UJUTT 


Weak   Women   Made    Strong    and 
Beautiful  by  Using 

OX-BLOOD  TABLETS 

for  THIN-BI^OODED  PEOPLE 


The  Great  Nerve  and  Brain  Remedy,  Blood 
Purifier,  Tissue  Builder,  and  Nerve  Tonic 

This  preparation  contains  in  a  concentrated  form 
the  active  principles  of  healthy  bullock's  blood.  The 
greatest  discovery  of  the  age  for  a  broken  down 

Srstem.  Thousands  arc  being  cured  every;  day.  Ox- 
lood  Tablets  are  doing  more  for  suffering  people 
than  any  medicine  on  the  market.  Weak  women 
who  have  tried  other  remedies  without  success  are 
being  cured  by  these  tablets. 

W.  A.  Hbndbrson  : — I  wish  to  tay  that  after 
many  long  months  of  luffierine  and  a  broken  down  system 
from  the  effects  of  childbed  fever,  and  at  a  very  large  ex- 
pense with  different  physicians,  and  after  using  twenty- 
six  bottles  of  patent  medicines  and  no  relief,  my  husband 
was  compelled  to  give  a  mortgage  on  our  home  to  scud 
me  to  a  hospital,  where  I  still  suffered  and  no  relief.  I 
was  induced  to  try  your  three  weeks'  treatment  of  Ox- 
Blood  Tableu  and  gained  so  much  in  the  three  weeks 
that  I  consented  to  continue  the  treatment  with  a  50c. 
box.  They  have  taken  all  the  pain  away.  I  have  gained 
wonderfully  in  flesh  and  feel  as  if  1  had  never  been  sick  a 
day  in  my  life.  I  advise  all  weak  women  to  try  Ox- 
Blood  Tablets  and  get  the  same  results  I  have. 

MRS.  F.  G.  EDWARDS,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


FREE  TREATMENT 

Send  fortrial  three  weeks'  treatment — 63  tablets — 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  for 


Ox-Blood  Tablets  are  Fifty  Cents  a  Box  at 
druggists,  or  will  be  sent  prepaid  by 

THE  W.  A.  HENDERSON  CO. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Pleau  msntioH  Self  Cxtlturb  wh^n  you  wriU  to  advertisers. 


BROKEN  BRIC-A-BRACS. 

Mr.  Major,  the  famous  cement  man,  of  New  York, 
explains  some  very  interesting  facts  about  Major's 
Cement. 

The  multitudes  who  use  this  standard  article  know 
that  it  is  many  hundred  per  cent  better  than  other 
cements  for  which  similar  claims  are  made,  but  a  great 
many  do  not  know  why.  The  simple  reason  is  that  Mr. 
Major  uses  t1;ie  best  materials  ever  discovered  and  other 
manufacturers  do  not  use  them,  because  they  are  too 
expensive  and  do  not  allow  large  profits.  Mr.  Major 
tells  us  that  one  of  the  elements  of  his  cement  costs 
13-75  a  pound,  and  another  costs  $2.65  a  gallon,  while  a 
large  share  of  the  so-called  cements  and  liquid  glue 
upon  the  market  are  nothing  more  than  sixteen-cent 
glue,  dissolved  in  water  or  citric  acid,  and,  in  some 
cases,  altered  slightly  in  color  and  odor  by  the  addition 
of  cheap  and  useless  materials. 

Major's  cement  retails  at  fifteen  cents  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bottle,  and  when  a  dealer  tries  to  sell  a  sub- 
stitute you  can  depend  upon  it  that  his  only  object  is  to 
make  larger  profit. 

The  profit  on  Major's  cement  is  as  much  as  any 
dealer  ought  to  make  on  any  cement.  And  this  is 
doubly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  dealer  gets  his 
share  of  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Major's  advertising,  which 
now  amounts  to  over  I5.000  a  month,  throughout  the 
country.    Established  in  1876. 

Insist  on  having  Major's.  Don't  accept  any  off-hand 
auvice  from  a  druggist. 

If  you  are  at  all  handy  (and  you  will  be  likely  to 
find  that  you  are  a  good  deal  more  so  than  you.imagine) 
you  can  repair  your  rubber  boots  and  family  shoes,  and 
any  other  rubber  and  leather  articles,  with  Major's 
Rubber  Cement  and  Major's  I^eather  Cement. 

And  you  will  be  surprised  at  how  many  dollars  a 
year  you  will  thus  save. 

If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you,  it  will  be  for- 
warded by  mail ;  either  kind.    Free  of  postage. 
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THE  PAPER  IN  THIS  MAQAZINB 
WAS  MADE  BY  THE 

mmm  mood  pmp 


Company 


nne$, 


•  •  •  • 


micMiidii. 


MANVFACTURSltS  OP 

Svpcr  eateMaerea 
Eitbodrapb 
Mi  extra  inad)hK  TMsM 
Book  Papers 

ALSO 

PULP  BOX  BOARDS 

BARREL  AND  BOX  LAYERS 

AND 

PULP  PIE  PLATES. 


t^y^^^^A^A^AVAy^^A^:^ 


The. 


Leonard 
SofaBcd 


A  Lnxurioat  Sola,  conch  leagth, 
instantly  convertible  intoiIar|e.. 
•oft  hair  mattreM  Bed,  with  r^ 
ceptade  for  bedding.  10  suio, 
$aS.oo  to  fds.oo,  eqoallf  tiu> 
rious  and  serviceable }  retornabir 
if  not  entirely  satisfactorjr.  De- 
livered. Catalogue  free.  Pii- 
cntcd,  and  sold  only  by 

THE 

LEONARD  SOFA  BED  CO. 

425ErleSt,CLeVEUNB.a 


Representatives 


for  Self  Culture  Magazine  desired  in  every 
city,  town,  and  village  —  Pleasant  work  and 
large  commissions  —  Send  two  references  and  full  particulars  and  free  equip- 
ment will  be  mailed  you. 

SELF  CULTURE  MAGAZINE   CO., 

Caxton    Bldg.y  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Please  mention  Self  Culturb  when  you  wriU  to  advertisers. 


RTISEMB 


.M^iM 


6887  Miles 

The  Soathem 
Railway 

Through  Vestibule  Trains 
and  Sleeping  Cars  between 

LOUISVILLE.  CINCINNATI.  WASH- 
INGTON. MEMPHIS.  NEW  YORK, 
ST.  LOUIS.  KANSAS  CITY,  and 
CHATTANOOGA.  ATLANTA,  JACK- 
SONVILLE, SAVANNAH,  TAMPA, 
and  other  principal  Cities  and  Resorts 
of  the  South. 

The  lineto  ASHEVILLE  and 
HOT  SPRINGS,  N.  C,  «The 
Land  of  the  Sky.» 

Write  for  illustrated  literature,  maps,  and 
time-tables. 

W.   H.  TAYLOE,      Aast.   Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  M.  CULP,  W.  A.  TURK, 

Traffic  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


J.  C.  BEAM.  Jr.. 

N.  W.  Pass.  Agt..  225 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 


ni. 


C.  A.  BAIRD. 
Trav.  Pass.  Agt., 
I^uisville,  Ky. 


Welch's  Grape  Juice 

•Just  Qrape  Juice... 

«  The  life  of  the 
Grape  »  —  not  a 
preparation— its 
Grape  Juice. 
Only  choice,  ful- 
ly matured  Con- 
cord Grapes  are 
used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Welch's 
Grape  Juice. 

Tnere's  life  in 
Welch's  Grape 
Juice.  Its  a  de- 
licious drink  — 
but  it  is  more 
than  a  mere  drink.  Embodying  all  the 
food  properties  of  the  Grape  it  is  food  and 
drink  in  one.  It  brings  richness  to  the 
blood — strength  to  the  muscles — vigor 
to  the  brain  and  nerves. 

50U>  BY  LEADINO  DEALERS 
Our  Booklet  «  About  Grape  Juice*  is 
free.  A  3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  for  10  cts. 
If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
send  us  $3  for  la  full  pints  ()6  case), 
shipped  express  prepaid,  an3rwhere 
in  United  States  east  of  Omaha. 

THE  WELCH  QRAPE  JUICE  CO., 

WESTPIELO.  N.  Y. 


$5.00  a  Day  Easy  for  All  Willing  to  Work. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  NICKEL  and  METAL  PLATING.   NEW  QUICK  PROCESS. 


mt  lEBD  NAOe  $88  FIKST  i  DAYS.    Mr.  Cmi  writet :   "Get  all  I  can  do.    Plate  30  sets  a  daj. 

■     ant  business."    Mr.  Woodward  earns  |i 70  a  month.    Agents  all  making  money.   So  can  you. 

Ladles,  yw  caa  pesithtly  sake  15  to  SIS  a  toy,  at  home  or  traveling  taking  orden.  using  and 

„  ..jf.  iknft  natora.    Unequalled  for  plaUng  watches.  Jewelry,  tableware,  bicycles,  all 

metal  gooda.    Heavy  plate.    WamaM.    No  czpsriioce  asoeMary. 

LET  US  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS.    We  do  plating  ourselves.    Have  cxptrience.    Mnimficture  ttic  only  practica! 
outfits,  including  all  tools,  lathes,  and  materials.    All  sixes  complete.     Rtady  for  work  when  receivtd. 

NtwaMteraaMtMi.    WB  TEACH  YOU  the  art  faraisli  fcdp«,  fomlas  aai  tnd«  Mmtt  FREE.    Piilure "' 

THE  ROYAL,  OUR  NEW  MPPINQ  PROCESS.    Quick.    Easy.     latest  nraKx].     Co»l^  d[pp<^d 
in  melted  metal,  taken  out  instantly  with  finest,  most  brilliant  plate,  1  r  ady  tr>  rtrll  vrr.    Thick 


plate  every  time. 
fdtaUflf,  grtoiiaff  « 

and  restaurant  na' 


OaaraatMtf  S  to  Wjrcars.     A  koyjriatot  frM  2ti  to  Ml  pici;tfl  tsUkware  dAllr- 
DEMAND  FOR  PLATIN 


Nq 


itlNQ  IS  ENORMOUS.      Kvtry  family.  boteE 

ive  goods  plated  instead  of  buying  new.     It's  cheaper  ntid  l>etter.     Von  vlll 
*  •• '•  tra:  they  can  do.    People  1 

>gatn< 


Our  agents  have  all  the  worK  they  can  do. 


^|'^^^II  it.     You  ttin  hire 


%ndtt af  Mff  czptrlioce.    WE  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  aad  QaaraatM ErerytllilBf .    Ki ..  k  r.  h« ;  l  ih  ;l  chance 
of  a  lifetime  to  go  in  business  for  yourself.    WE  START  YOU.    Now  is  tke  time  Eo  taike  oiAnejf. 
WRITE  TO-DAY.  Oar  New  Plaa,  Saaiplcs.  TastlaMMlato  aad  CIrcalars  FREE.    Ddnl  wait.  Send  us 
address  any  way.    Address.  QRAY  ft  CO..  PUTINQ  WORKS.  M  Mlaid  BMf.,  UNCINNATI,  0. 

( We  ffccoBunead  above  Company  as  thoroughly  reliable  ]  —  EDITOR. 


^•^^  J.  W.  O'Bannon  co. 


Agents  for  Holliston  Linen  Finish  Book  Cloths  and  Buckrams. 

importers  of  GERMAN  BOOK  CLOTH 

72  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


...Importers  and  Dealers  in.. 

BOOK  BINDERS' 

SUPPLIES 

Of  Every  Description. 


Jleau  mentum  Sblf  CuLTinu  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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ITCHING 
SCALP 


J< 


The  Three  Steps 

Co  pfematur«  baldfien  are  itcbmg  Bcalp,  djuodrt^  amdfiOistgluif. 
Tb£$e  <xfe  not  diseases  of  thcmse!vet,  but  simply  surface  ifldiu- 
tiofis  of  a  diseasf  that  lies  deep  down  in  the  ccalp^ 

The  cause  k  a  microbe  in  the  hair^foUkle  that  dotroyf  tin 
hair  bulb. 

The  cure  U  Cranitonic  Hair  and  Scalp  Focxl  —  a  inodon 
discovery  ^  a  mild  germicide  and  tiaiura]  food  for  the  hair* 

It  destroys  the  microbe  in  the  scalp  and  feeds  the  weakefld 
hair-follicle  back  to  *i*a1<ti-  It  allays  the  itching  scalp,  rciDovis 
the  offensive  dandruff  and  makes  hair  grow. 

It  is  pure*  sweety  dean,  delightftiUy  refreshing  and  as  dut 
as  crystaL 

Best  of  ^  it  does  its  work«  and  does  it  thorotighiy, 

CONSULT  THK  CJ.1NIC.— II  you  *re  troubled  Til> 
hair  or  scalp  dineaK,  consult  ibecljaicof  specialist  cin 
sisting  of  rmiueat  phyaidaus  who  have  made  »  ctisdj  ol 
the  hutziuu  hair.  It  is  the  first  aad  only  itistit-iition  in  tUt 
country  niakiug  ^  gp4»!ialty  qC  hair  and  sicatp  diHAV, 
Scfiid  a  luck  of  your  bair  to  ttie  Ualr  u4  Scitfi  Iflidnrit,  lq| 
Tctuplc:  Courts  New  YoFkCttj*  wheo  the  physiciiLiis  of  lie 
In<;titiiL(?  will  make  a  careful  mici>oscopical  examiiiiJkiQ 
of  your  bail  aud  prescribe  curative  trcatineiit  fn«  of 
char;gc< 


DANDRUFF 


CURED    BY 


CRANITONIC 

HAIR^'^o  SCALP 
FOOD 


FALLING  HAIR 


Please  mentum  Sbi<f  Culturx  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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200TH  THOUSAND 

To  Have  and  to  Hold 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON 

Author  of  **  Prisoners  op  Hope."    Crown  8vo,  $1.50 


The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  says: 

^' There  is  nothing  possible  but  unstinted  praise  for  a  book  0/ 
qualities  as  unique  as  they  are  admirable.  Original  in  plot^ 
thrilling  in  its  situations^  strong  and  sweet  in  its  character- 
drawing,  vital  ivith  noble  emotion,  perfect  in  style.  *  To  Have 
and  to  Hold"*  compels  a  breathless  interest  from  its  first  page 
to  its  last,  and  is  remembered  as  one  remembers  an  uplifting 
vision  of  the  mountains  or  the  salt  breath  of  the  sea, ' ' 

Scdd  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent  postpaid  by 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CX).,  Boston 


mwwHmk 


Scientific  Medical 

RrAnrfl«5  Thoroughly 
£9ranuiCO  taught  by  cor- 
respondence. University  plan 
endorsed  by  best  educators. 
Write  your  desire  •  for  full 
particulars. 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 
Opf .  P.  0.  BMr  tf.       INMANAPOUS,  IND. 


&TDDT 
MEDICINE 
AT  HOME 


I    A  til  STUDY  AT  HOME.  ,^% 

I  »»  Ulf  ^^  yn^v^  been  giving  the  best  and 
■  P^  WW  most  extensive  course  bycorrespon- 
■■■  •  W  ■  dence  ever  attempted  in  this  country. 
We  guarantee  to  qualify  for  all  bar 
examinations,  also  for  degree  conditionauy  from  our 
resident  institution^  Indianapolis  Collbob  op  I«aw. 
which  has  a  Spring  and  Summbr  Tbrm .  International 
patronas[e.  Graduates  in  successful  pnuHce.  Write 
yonr  desire  for  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  COKRESPONDeNCe  SCHOOL  OP  UW, 

36  Penn  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


$8.00  Pair  Of  Tins  for  Only  $3.95 


^m^ 


yi>\fV  pi^ir  of   our  high  grade 


Jon  can  examine  them  at  yonr  near 

est  expreee  offlce,  and  if  found  satisfactory,  ez- 
actlT  ae  represented^  anS  eqnal  to  any  tire  on  the 
market,  pay  the  agent  onr  teeelal  factory  price, 
IS  95  and  charges,  leas  the  Sl.OO  aent  iHth  the 
order. 
Our  6Q  Q  Tire  i*  *  regular  aaaociatlon 
"  ledllre,  made  of  " 


f  oarairteedHre,  ma 


'  the  very  best  rubber  that 


money  can  bur,  and  equal  te  the  higheat  flrade 
Urea  aiade.  We  manufacture  in  large  quantities, 
sell  direct  to  the  rider,  and  are,  therefbre,  able  te 
offer  a  high  grade  tire  at  a  low_grade  price.  Send 
for  circulars  of  our  Bicycle  Tires  and  Mackla- 
toshes.  Free. 
Addreaa  all  orders  to 

INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  CO^ 

Akran,  OhIa. 


FUmu  mention  8blf  Culturb  when  you  wriU  to  advertiurs. 


'j&r:i^is 


Ever  ti¥c  "tfcc  blflci"  7     Tliea  you  know 

tow  dirk  everything  looks.      You  ire 

completely   dtsconngcd   mj  ctooot 

throw  off  tkit  terrible  dtpressiotL 

A  little  work  looks  like  i  big 

moBfitam ;    h  little    noise 

sounds  like  the  totr  of  a 

ctnnon;   md  t  little  sleep 

b  ill  you  cui  Bccnrcw   nigbt 

ifter  night. 

Thats  Nerve 

Exhaustion 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  your  nerves  hive  been  poisoned 
tnd  weikcned  with  the  impurities  in  your  blood.  The  thing 
for  you  to  do  it  to  get  rid  of  these  impurities  just  ts  soon  as 
you  can.  You  want  t  blood-purifying  medicine,^!  perfect  Sarsaparilli. 
— that's  what  you  wtnt.  You  want  a  Strsapirilla  that  is  the  strongest  and 
best  nerve  tome  you  can  buy*  too. 


Thai's  AVER'S 


*'Tbc  only  Sarsapartlla  mafc  vndcr  the  persona]  supervlston  o!  fhrcc  fradvotest  tt 

friHlyotc  tn  pbarmacy,  a  gmduate  in  cbcmtstry,  mid  a  gntduale  In  medtdne.** 

$K0O  a  botUe.    All  dnigglsts. 


/teau  wuntum  Sbl*  Cultuwi  when  you  wriU  to  adverHatrt. 


REMARKABLE  ACHIEVEMENTS! 

Prof.  S.  A.  Weltmer»  the  Gf«at  Magnetic  Hcaler»  is  Ounhig 
Unhrefsal  Astonishment  by  his  Woodctful  Cures, 

The  Nineteenth  Century  has  been  correctly  termed 
the  most  important  in  scientific  advancement  and  mental 
development,  but  no  new  discov- 
ery in  any  line  is  at  this  time  at- 
tractinjB^such  widespread  attention 
as  ProfTWeltmer's  Method  of  Mag- 
netic Healing.  In  fact,  the  phe- 
nomenalcures  made  by  him  during 
'  the  past  two  years  have  been  so 
i  remarkably  astounding  and  won- 
'  derful  as  to  demand  the  attention 
of  scientific  and  medical  men  all 
over  the  world.  His  method  of 
*  treatment  banishes  disease  as  if 
k  by  magic.  Not  only  does  this  re- 
t  markaSle  man  cure  hundreds  in 
his  Infirmary,  but  he  possesses  the 
ability  to  cure  at  a  distance,  and 
all  cures  made  by  this  method  are 
equally  permanent.  T.  T.  Rodes,  Pans,  Mo.,  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  of  Monroe  County,  suffered  for  years  from 
Sciatic  Rheumatism  ;  tried  everything  without  benefit ; 
was  instantly  cured  through  Prof.  Weltmer's  Absent 
Treatment.  Mrs.  C.  R.  Graham,  Boise  City,  Iowa,  af- 
flicted with  rheumfitism  nine  years,  cured  through  Welt- 
merism.  Mrs.  D.  H.  Allen,  Aurora  Springs,  Mo.,  suffered 
from  consumption  in  its  worst  form  ;  fully  restored  by 
Prof.Weltmer's  Absent  Treatment.  D.E-Alford,  Rubens, 
Jewell  Co.,  Kans..  cured  of  kidney  and  stomach  troubles 
by  Prof  Weltmer's  Absent  Treatment.  Send  for  a  copy 
oi  the  Magnetic  Journal,  a  40-page  illustrated  magazine, 
giving  a  long  list  of  the  most  astounding  cures  ever  per- 
Tormed.  It  is  sent  free.  Prof.  Weltmer  teaches  his 
re^r^ue^  WIQ  wonderful  art  to  others,  and 
l.^'^^Cn.^-i-ZTe-oo  »t  is  ^^^  grandest  and  best 
^f^'  #0  WTM SMS  paying  profession  of  the  age. 
Many  of  his  students  are  making  ^10  to  $50  per  day. 
Taught  by  mail  or  personal  instructions.  Full  instruc- 
tions sent  free  to  those  writing  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Kelly, 
Sec'y,  Nevada,  Mo. 


PROP.  WELTMBR. 


0  FAT 


A  person  generally  know, 

LWhen  he  to  becoming  too 

'  fleshr.  As  a  role,  however, 

he  snats  his  eyes  to  the 

fact,  and  believes  it  to  be 

Hily  temporary,  on  til  he  sud- 

Ui^nly  realises  that  he  has  galn- 

f  ij  many  pounds  and  no  remedy 

uppears  to  be  forthcoming.    To 

ytiQ,  who  have  drifted  into  this 

situation,  we  can  offer  truths 

LtbAtare  beyond  the  shadow  of 

auestioning.     We    can    bring 
L'wn  yoar  weight,  not  by  elab- 
<vrate  and  expensive  redaction 
remedies,  bat  by  simple  treat- 
ment that  brings  health  and 
Htrenarth  in  Its  train.    Oar  files 
are  filled  with  bandreds.  yes 
thousands    of    testimonials  to 
this    effect,  and  are  the  best 
guarantees  of  oar  signal  sao- 
(^1  ss.  Here  are  two  of  many.  Mrs. 
d.isiann,  of  LaMotte,  la., writes: 
\HH  y^ars  affO  I  Lost  70  lbs,,  of 
'FDt  In  3    months   by  the  Hall 
method,  and  I  have  not  sained 
an  ounce  in  weight  since. 

LOST  40  POUND8.|S::-.^«au^w»iS^ 

>  'Three  years  ago  I  took  a  foar  months'    treatment  and  was 
reduced    40  lbs.    in    weight.     I    have    not    gained  any 
weight  since. "  We  are  giving  away 
barrels  and  BBtTOKs     Of 

Sanmlo  Boxos   Froo  I 

Jast  to  prove  how  effective  .pleasant  I 
and  safe  this  remedy  is,  to  reduce 
weight.  If  yoa  want  one,  send  as  your 
name  A  address  A  4  ots.to  cover  post-  i 
age,  etc.  Each  box  is  mailed  In  a  plain  / 
sealed  wrapper  with  no  advertising  on  I 
it  to  indicate  what  t  contains.    Price | 
large,  sise  box,  $1.00,   postpaid.  Oor-1 
respondenoe  strictly  confidential. 
Hall  Ohemlcal  Co.    Dept.  182  at.  Lonla,  Mo. 


Please  mention  Self  Culturk  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


A  TK>i'i  oti«'  wri)l*>,  "  \fnn    ntvi^r  i^,  but   tJviyi  to  b«.  bleit-'*    jf    yj     /  [r\/    X  /  ^  *-  j^     ^    *m.* 

I  ttiiHlt  It  lAJy  t^j  i*7  tbpri!  arn  u  v  ]m  hLih-  m  Ue  WMrid  wlio  *uuJa  (^  I   J  \C   /:   jT      >7  -    V'^         1  OC 

i:L*Di{f'  »Mil  they   wliiti   Ii  I"     .    li  i    -    [iri*i  ocf.     TtiL-/  *v«^K  ptcntT^*"  ^/    r    /  /      WOUaCT 

gD4  cftiftpai  lutifBd  [^f  troia  [iL'|ti*.ci,  Utw  «rraiiif«  U  Is,  w  that,  tUftt  pwjpln  « Pg^*'!^*' ^<^^  tJ^^  *^^  AgC* 
tbi!  lvT\v  Of  ualurfl  Uiat  ck!!  W-it  4rrcinHl»b  *«ih  tbwiiffla  for  ibi-uj.  THAT  FOKt  K  \jr 
\^  HVPNOTISJI,  Jt  wort*  bj  *irlrrl>  Tj^iiinil  Uw«.  anU  y<  i  K#  r^*»ilU  ar*;  i.Jmc*t  Id  ihP  &itur<?  of  mlrAtJf*. 
Lttc  ©tlicr  turet*  w<;  ku-iw  of-  it  hii«  e*l*i*"J  Rln-c  tln^  cn-jitlun,  btu  ..lUj  ilurln^f  tliv  puft  I'^niiirr  toyt  r»Dlt 
MS  a  Klejtoir.  Ii  1»  «  «t;]L<D<?u  of  n-utHivrfut  ftchit^rnicut  a.THi  *illl  iiMm^  w.[j<ii  rfni  ^nr-JuiliM?.  Oolf  Llie  *ew. 
comnntlvrly,  b*vo  jct  tpaIUl'*!  lt#  i^itrDcj  In  tlit^iKt  i>robU:mii  ol  t-r-'tjyl  liry.  To  tin?  thI  roijorttr  Jt  U 
*tin   *  nrjudcff   of   TDjstcry    wr   ooly  kmjwu  by  lU  Uu^bftblc  or  Buriri-in^'    ^nij^i'   ^'fTtctn,     Jtut  ic  Jjj  comltiE  u» 

ttit*   fnint.      I    KNOW    IT   WKl.L   l^ih  «j|  m  u^kDce  (Uid  «D  arL.     It  b^^  li  r!j\    Itft-worlt  to  *tiid]f  It  uul   BK^jblt 

(t  unrt  tf?ii«ti  U  10  Ibe  Adi^-rlrBU  neMoL-:.  1  b*v«r  llvi-d  to  at*?  H  era*  r>;  r> n;  ^.luafle  of  ilmldUy  ud  pmJitiUi:? 
iDio  tbe  llabt  of  A  plorlou*  w«l>^-puu-.  J  awe  to  »yitjiotltiTi  all  [  *m  tiid  b^-^  ■  iiiil  <h,-TH'rijtfl  1  *Ljill  d»  mr  jwrt  to  prfr 
mottf  tbJ*Tub]|i:(i  of  dctotirt*.  [  bi*vf  Jut^t  i»ubll*btd  a  tlaluiy  twrt»k  failed  "  Kf  v  to  itir  My  Unfile;*  of  Hrpnotl^ni.  wbb-h 
J  »m  GIVJS'<J  AWAY  rNKK  lu  aLL  *L<>  wrtu"  fur  a  t-opny.  It  1*  b  tJoglt  tbat  n  lU  iii*tr«rt.  deJIgItt  mod  mtcrett  e^erT- 
body  Id  a  nlmM^^  aoU  poucilar  Atyl*-  U  cipIaIda  ib*i  b>i>nmb;  traoi.*o  anil  <tentflti*pfl  lU  fbtcf  pbi^oorocinL  U  sIjos  a  Jn 
mtwuie-t  detail  W  tnor*;  rumaflcablo  Fbiiiffe*  of  fi*ofiy  anil  h-umMoiu  a&d  ttjc  utartllnif  or  tuanr  aliUftLlooa  It  «uj 
off*T  on  iho  itaec,    Tht'iiO^  U  Klldt*  ioro  tli<^  nra' Urftl  mi**i  of  flypoTiilim.  th*  i^urluu  of  patn  and  dl*ea«^.tbd:  correc- 


lion  tif  I'vn  b*bTtii,  til  (J  rroniotWi  of  bciim^M,  ih**  p^tt  loin  cot  of  fatDUy  dlffltuliJce,  tln>  wmoin«  of  wlucUni  koj^^ftsd 
many  otUer  problem ■  of  p^rftonal,  iocJtl  amJ  t)U«lneM  cxinrtencu.    My  book, In  [Idl\  tciJ*  rvi-ntyatffJrtJ^^^ 
einaUiui  wrkoco  that  cau  ftittriitt  the  pt-opU.'  or  *Jn  fuT  rt  thHf  jnoft;  con^titent  a  Kent  I  on.    M\  t  lth£  UOOk  Jn  aiao  a 
bfttMlH^tf  QULv    U  Jn  ck-nrly  Md  bi-auttfulljr  prinH-f!.  nn4vvery  |»fr«?  U  *dorn*;d  Trith  ■rtUilc  pictii™-  —  •""-—*- 
tho  tr«,    I  bate  Honr  to  prvat  cipenfln"  in  k*^1t1iiir  It  up.  and  at  til  «rR»tt-r  In  wlvlna  away  frf«'  roplc»of 
consider  mtin^lf  »olJ  T*?p*(d  ir  thl*  prnnl*?  oiily  ari|uJrtr  morv  correct  vl^^waof  tii>  dftTtiDK  fHeufej.    1  wa 
I  vTHut  to  «-P  tn!w  iJTpnoLlfttA  In  till'  (Id'l.    Wp  mupT  cirrj'  trlumpbaDUr  into  Ibi*  twent^i'tb  t'cntnrj'  U 
tbat  VI*  the  uroirnlng  acnnlaltlun  cff  (b(»  iiin^'N-^nib.     Send  for  tny  FREE  book  on  ITypnoEli^m.    It 


niurh    (fi^oa*    At  any 
tf  madti  on  a  posia;. 


!-hh:l)o-..|i 


vIlJ    ruatb   you  t*y  n-tum  mafl.     1    tn 


^' 


tliciroiU'LeT   AiooDii   ihe   fii<rnd*  of 
our  nobi(}  Bf^iifdce, 


t-^-  O-O 


iWPpofLAJlARRADEN,  ^1l?iSi^?Jkn. 


"h-^  ^ 


Make3  >Vomen   3eautifuK 

larvelottfdeveloiNiieiit  acooiiiirfUlMd  by  tbe  new  and  wonderful  **  Vettro**  method  of  enlarvtav  the 
Plat-chested  and  unattractive  women  are  quickly  developed  Into  commanding  fiffurea  that  excite 

ment  ami  admiration. a  naw  and  surprislnflj  •ffeetiT*  homotrMtiDMit  has  b«en  dlaoowred  that  MiUrfw  th«  famala  fe 

c  Inches.      Women  who  ar«  not  bcklng  in  this  respect  will  not  be  particularly  interacted,    but  to  thoce  who  bf  tome  nafo 
mttancfl  of  health  or  occupation  are  deficient  in  this  deTelopment  will  be  very  much  fascinated  by  th«  peruMar   proalneoee  < 

the  treatment.        It  is  called  "Yestro"  and  Is  oontrolled  by  the   well  known  Aurum  Medicine  Co. 
rhero  is  no  doubt  about  the  marrelons  power  of  this  new  treatment  to  develop*  the  bust  to  a  patif  ying  extent.    Any  lady  who  wisbea  \ 
)ro  about  Testro  should  send  her  name  and  address  to  the  Aurum  Medicine  Co.  They  will  lend  free,  in  plain  sealed  enTelope  by  mall.anew 
ok"  tlipy  have  Just  prepared,  also  photographs  from  life  showing  the  actual  derelopment  induced  and  afreet  number  of  testimonials  fn 
lans.  chemists  and  prominent  ladies  all  commendinc  the  wonderful  and  remarkable  power  of  Testro  to  enlarf*  the  Irasl  no       -      - 
est  tuny  be.  Do  not  fail  to  write  atonce.  The  beauty  book  and  portraits  will  delif  ht  you.    AUyou  need  do  Is  to  send  v^iae  an 
Dt  lUmp  to  pay  poetafe.   All  correspondence  strictly  confidential.    Address  AURlJM  MEuIOIlf  B  OO.,  Dept  ft  V  tS 


Bwrt. 

stlsssl 


w  eal  tke 

andati^ 


Please  mention  Sblp  Culturb  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


A  Turkish  Bath  at  Home 

Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  of  a 

$12.00  Bath  Cabinet  for  $5.oo 

REMEMBER:  The  ROBINSON  CABINET  U  the  only 
Lawful  Sereen-folding  patented  cabinet  made. 

DANQBROUS:  Persons  buying  infringements  are  liable. 
Suit  has  been  filed  in  the  U.  S.  Court  against  four  companies  for 
infringing  on  Robinson  Cabinet. 

^O  i\i\  DaaI#  Fi*AA  to  patrons. —  Prof.  Robinson  has 
^^mlMlM  DUUK  r  I  OO  recently  returned  from  Europe 
where  he  has  visited  all  the  leading  water  cures.  Much  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  his  New  Book  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of 
all  chronic  ailments  at  home,  such  as  Rheumatism,  Liver  and  Kid- 
ney trouble.  Dropsy.  Catarrh,  Indigestion,  Impure  Blood,  Skin 
Trouble,  General  Debility,  Etc.  Also  how  to  secure  a  Beauti- 
ful COMPIAXION. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  misleading  advertisements.  We  send  yoa 
literature  and  samples  of  goods  free. 

WE  WANT  GOOD  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 
Write  at  once  for  Speeial   Agent's  «  1900  Proposition." 

ROBINSON  THERMAL  BATH  CO.,  ^^''^^oi^SX 


Wheatlct 
Satisfies 


Unlike  many  other  breakfast 

perfectly  satisfies.  It  is  a  com- 
plete food  and  the  only  com- 
plete food.  It  contains  practi- 
cally all  of  the  elements  needed 
to  nourish  the  human  body  and 
brain.  It  is  the  most  delicious 
of  all  Breakfast  Foods  and  is 
enjoyed  by  children  and  all 
other  members  of  the  family. 

Sold  by  fTseers  generally.   Write  kt  Free  booklet 
THE  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  LOCKPORL  N.  Y. 


Sunset 

Cimited 


THE 
FAMOUS 

HOl'EL 

ON 

WHEELS 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
COMPANY 

Leave  New  York,  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  4:20  p.ai. 

Arrive  New  Orleans,  Thursdays  and  Mon- 
days,       7:40  a.m. 

Leave  New  Orleans,  Thursdays  and  Mon- 
days,       10:45  a.m. 

Arrive  Los  Angeles,  Saturdays  and  Wed- 
nesdays,      8HWp.m. 

Arrive  San  Francisco,  Sundays  and  Thurs- 
days,       10:45  a.ffl. 

COMPOSITE  Car  (Barber,  Bath,  Caf6), 
^  Ladies'  Parlor  and  Compartment  Car,  Ob- 
servation End,  with  ladies'  maid  in  attendance, 
Two-Drawing-Hoom-io-Section  Standard  Pull- 
man Sleepers,  and  Dining  Car  on  which  meals 
are  served  a  la  carte. 

Dining  Car  and  Special  Compartment  Car 
between  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

For  further  particulars,  free  illustrated  pam- 
phlets, maps  and  time  tables,  sleeping  car  res- 
ervations, and  through  tickets  at  lowest  rates, 
apply  to 


EDWIN  HAWLEY,  Ass't  Qen'l  Traffic  Manager,  )  349  Broadway, 

.    ..  .»r.«r.^^  ^    .      ^  .      .  M  Battery  Place  (Washington  BIdg.). 

L.  H.  NUTTINQ,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  \  j^gW  YORK 


Please  mention  Self  Culture  when  you  vtrite  to  advertisers 


The. 


Leonard 

SofaJed 


A  Laxttrious  Sofk,  couch  length, 
inttantlj  convertible  into  a  Urge, 
•oft  hair  mattreas  Bed,  with  rc- 
ceotade  for  bedding.  lo  stylet, 
^.oo  to  I65.00,  equally  luxu- 
rious and  serviceable ;  returnable 
If  not  entirely  satisfactory.  De- 
livered. Catalogue  free.  P  a  t  - 
ented,  and  sold  only  by 

THE 

LEONARD  SOFA  BED  CO^ 

42S  Erif  St,  CLEVELANBl  a 


WE  GIVE  A  FREE  TRIAL 


of  Ji  day  with  each  Akron  Sewing  Machine.    Write  us  a  letter  stating  whether  yuu  waat 

our  seven  drawer  upright  or  five  drawer  drop  head  and  we  will  ship  you  this,  our  Akii  .ti 

Machine.    You  can  examine  the  machine  and  if  satisfactory,  deposit  with  your 

local  banker  116.95  with  the  understanding  that  if  unsatisfactory  the  money  is 

to  be  retumea  in  ^o  days,  upon  deliverv  to  the  bank  of  the  bill  of  lading 

showing  the  machine  snipped  to  us.     This  machine  weighs  120  pounds  and 

the  freight  will  average  75  cts.  for  each  500  miles. 

DO  NOT  BUY  A  Many  concerns  are  offering  cheap  and  inferior  machines 
CHEAP  MACHINE  ^^i<^"  have  no  real  merit  m  them.  Buy  direct  from  otir 
factory  and  receive  a  good  machine  at  a  factory  price. 
This  saves  you  the  retailers*  and  agents*  profits.  Write  to  the  Akron  Savings 
Bank  and  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  they  will  tell  you 
of  our  reliability. 

MODEBN  IMPROVED  The  Akrta  has  every  modem  improvement  of  every  high  grmlc 
MACHINE  standard  sewing  machine  with  the  defects  of  none.   Made  rig  ht 

in  our   factory  under   personal   supervision   and  of  the  hvi^l 
material  that  money  can  buy. 

DlOP  DESK  or  seven  drawer  box  top  (your  choice).    Quarter  sawed  o^sk 

CABINET        piano  polished.     One  illustration  shows  the  box  top  machiticr     ^^  ^^  ^ 

ready  for  use  and  the  other  our  drop  head  machine,  with  head  * 

droped  from  sight  to  be  used  as  a  center  table  or  desk.  The  upright  or  box  top  machine  has  six  fancy  drawers  and 
one  drawer  for  tools.  Drawers  are  the  latest  1900  skeleton  frame,  carved,  paneled,  embossed  and  decorated,  cabinet 
finish,  fine  nickeled  drawer  pulls,  rests  on  four  casters,  adjustable  treadle,  genuine  Smyth  iron  stand. 

THE  DKOP  HEAD       has  four  fancy  drawers  and  one  drawer  for  tools.    Each  ■•cblae  has  the  finest  Ugk  am  kaai,  pontive 

four  motion  feed,  self-threading  vibrating  shuttle,  automatic  bobbin  winder,  adjustable  bearings, 

patent  tension  liberator,  improved  loose  wheel,  improved  adjustable  pressure  foot,  improved  shuttle  carrier,  patent 

dress  guard,  patent  needle  bar.     Head  is  hanosomely  decorated  and  orna- 
mented, and  beautifully  trimmed. 

WE  QUARANTEE  this  machine  to  be  the  lightest  running,  most  durable  and 
the  nearest  noiseless  made.  Every  attachment  is  furnished 
free  together  with  complete  instruction  book  telling  you  how  to  do  any  kind 
of  plain  or  fancy  work.  We  issue  a  writtea,  biadlaf  gaaraatoe  for  ao  years  with 
taca  machine. 


IT  wnxcosT 

YOU  NOTHINQ 


to  see  and  examine  this  machine,  compare  it  with  others  selling 
for  from  $40.00  to  $60.00  and  if  satisfactory,  pay  the  agent  $16.05 
and  charges  and  take  the  machine. 
Send  for  circulars   and  full  descriptions  of   Sewing   Machines  and   Bicycles. 
1 1 !  s!  iiufactured  by  us.  Address  Dept.  M  — 

THE  AKRON  SEWING  MACHINE  ato  BICYaE  CO. 

AKRON,  0. 


I'Uase  mention  Self  Culture  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


RTISEME/t 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


It  is  not  the  price 

alone  that  sells  the  Ostermoor  Patent  Elas- 
tic Felt  Mattress.  If  that  were  all,  every 
one  would  buy  the  imitation  so-called  «  f elt» 
stuff  offered  by  mail  and  at  stores  complete 
at  $5,  $6.50,  $8.50 — almost  any  price.  Do 
you  want  to  sleep  on  ordinary  cotton  wad- 
ding which  may  give  comfort  for  a  week 
and  then  misery  till  you  throw  it  out  of  the 
TKADK  window? 


The  Ostermoor 

is  not  only  inexpensive  \ivXgood.  Will  these  bold  imita- 
tors dare  to  ofifer  such  a  binding  guarantee  as  this  49" 


PATENT  ELASTIC     $ 
FELT  MATTRESS, 


15. 


Express  Char^^es 
Prepaid  to  Any  Point. 


SLEEP  ON  IT  30  NIGHTS, 

and  if  it  ia  not  even  all  you  have  h^^td  /tr.  If  yoa  don't 
believe  it  to  be  the  equal  in  cleanlineM,  durability  and 
comfort  of  any  $50  hair  mattres*  ever  made,  prou  ean  get 
your  money  back  by  return  mail — «  no  quesuons  asked.* 
There  will  be  no  unpIeasantncM  about  it  at  all. 


Our  handsome  book,  «  Hit  Tttt  •/  Timt  ■  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal,  whether  you  need  a 
matttess  now  or  not.  It  will  interest  you,  anyway,  to  know 
about  spkand-fiUed  mattress  as  soft  as  the  best  hair,  but  which  will 
not  pack  or  lose  its  shape,  and  costs  only  one-quarter  as  much. 

"SENT  ON  SUSPICION 


ALL 

6  FEET 

a  INCHES 

LONG 


2  feet  6  lacbes  wide,  25  Ito.    .    .    .    .    $S.a5 

a  feet  wMe,  M  Ito. \%M 

a  feet  6  iacbes  wide,  aS  Ito.    .    .    .    .    I1.7f 

4  feel  wide,  4«  Ito. ia.a5 

4  feet  6  lockcs  wide,  45  Ito.  ...  .  I5.M 
Made  in  two  parts,  50  cents  extra. 
99  Takt  cart!  D«n'(  bt  dtttivtd  !  There  u  not  a  single  store  in  the  country 
that  carries  our  mattress  {  almost  every  store  now  has  an  imitation  so-called 
"  Pelt,*  which  is  kept  in  stock  to  sell  on  our  advertising.  Our  guarantt*  tn  tvtrj  mattrta.  Patent  Elastic  Pelt  Mattresses  can 
be  bought  only  dirtet  from  us.     Stnd  f-daj  far  tur  ^mI,  *  Tht  i'tst  •ftim*.* 

s':.?r^k',''?*t?;f'S^*tT''"  OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  136  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


A  fiODSEND  TO  ALL  HUMANITY. 


All  our  readers  who  want  to  have 
perfect  health,  a  clear  skin,  beauti- 
ful complexion,  prevent  Colds,  Fev- 
ers, Lagrippe  ana  Disease,  and  enjoy 
all  the  marvelous,  cleansing,  beauti- 
fying and  curative  elements  of  the 
famous  Turkish,  Rtissian,  Sulphur 
Vapor  Baths,  perfumed  or  medicated 
if  desired,  at  home,  in  your  own 
room  for  x  cents  eacn,  should 
have  one  of  the  remarkable  loos 
Style  Square  Qttaker  Turkish 
Bath  Cabinets. 

Water  Baths  simply  wash  the 
surface.  The  Cabinet  Bath,  per- 
fectly safe  both  Summer  and 
Winter,  openn  the  5,000,000  pores 
of  the  skin,  sweats  out  all  the 
poisons  and  effete  matter  which 
cause  disease,  cleanses  you  in- 
wardly and  outwardly,  purifies 
your  blood,  makes  your  eyes 
bright,  your  skin  clear,  your 
nerves  strong,  sleep  sound,  ap- 
petite good.  One  week's  use  will 
make  a  new  being  of  you. 

This  is  a  genuine  Cabinet  with 
a  real  door:  handsomely  made; 
best  materials ;  rubber  lined ; 
heavy  steel  frame ;  top  curtains  ; 
in  fact,  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments :  will  last  20  years ;  not  a 
cheap,  flimsy  affair,  but  strong, 
substantial,  ready  for  use  when 
received. 

Over  27,000  Ph3rsicians  and  1,000,000 
happy  users  recommend  this  Cabinet 
for  Dathing  purposes. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Stockham,  Chicago,  edi- 
tor Tokology^  recommends  it  highly, 
as  also  does  Hon.  B.  P.  Shipley,  Mo- 
roa.  111.  Rev.  H.  Cardner,  well  known 
Evangelist.  M.  C.  Groppner,  M.  D., 
375  Centre  St.,  Boston.    Congressman 


John  J.  I^ntz  and  thousands  of  others. 

Mrs.S.  H.  Tripler,  36Park  Row.  New 
York  City,  had  Rheumatism  and  other 
trouble^  20  years,  was  cured  in  one 
week,  says  this  Cabinet  is  a  God-send 
to  every  woman,  worth  |i,ooo. 

G.  M.  Lafferty,  Covington,  Ky.,  was 
compelled  to  quit  business,  walked  on 


crutches,  drugs  and  doctors  failed, 
was  relieved  by  the  first  bath,  entirely 
cured  in  14  days. 

J.  W.  Van  Tassel  cured  himself  of 
I«umbago,  and  his  friends  of  Blood  and 
Skin  diseases.  Kidney  Affections,  Ner- 
vousness, Piles,  etc.,  and  made  $i,<>oo 
selling  this  Cabinet  in  5  months.  No 
one  afflicted  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  Cabinet  for  a  single  day. 


The  makera  guarantee  results  and 
assert  positively,  as  do  thousands  of 
users,  that  this  Cabinet  will  cure 
Nervousness,  Weakness,  Aches, 
Pains,  Colds  and  Rheumatism  (they 
offer  150.00  reward  for  a  case  not  re- 
lieved). Purifies  the  Blood,  cures 
Sleeplessness,  I«agrippe,  Neuralgia, 
Headaches,  Indigestion,  Piles, 
Dropsy,  all  Blood,  Skin,  I«iver, 
Kidney  and  Urinary  troubles. 
Has  wonderful  power  to  prevent 
and  cure  Women's  complaints. 

A  Pace  and  Head  Steamer  is 
furnished  if  desired,  which 
cleanses  the  skin,  beautifies 
complexion,  removes  pimples, 
black-heads,  eruptions,  and  is  a 
sure  cure  for  all  skin  diseases, 
Bczema,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bron- 
chitis and  Throat  troubles. 

The  price  is  wonderfully  low. 
It  is  a  regular  $12.00  Cabinet  for 
only  |s.oo,  complete  with  stove, 
formulas  for  baths  and  various 
ailments,  and  plain  directions. 
Face  Steamer,  |i.oo  extra. 

Write  to-day  to  the  World  Mfg. 
Co.,  1089  World  Buildine,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  for  valuable  book  and 
testimonials;  or,  better  still,  order 
a  Cabinet  at  once. 

This  firm  is  perfectly  reliable  ; 
capital  |ioo,ooo.oo,  and  ship  same 
day  your  remittance  is  received,  and 
refund  your  money  after  30  days'  use 
if  the  Cabinet  is  not  hist  as  repre- 
sented.   Send  for  Booklet  anvway. 

This  Cabinet  is  a  wonderful  seller 
for  agents,  and  the  firm  offers  special 
inducements  to  both  men  and  women 
upon  request,  and  to  our  knowledge 
many  are  making  from  |ioo  ^  $150 
every  month  and  expenses. 


Please  mention  Self  Culture  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


*  For  5*'%'«Tal  yenrs  I  suffered  froiii  wrnk  UmRf:  uwd 
Ijronchitis.  Alxitit  Iwa  yeiirs  Q.go  tny  s>!nltiii  bccnnie 
weak  and  f  found  niy?K:U  goinf;  inl^,^  n,  rapid  tiediue.     The 

fi,\ijis  rtrrmud  my  liejirL  alsij  iiicrrea^tcrd  aad  my  i^taniaL^h 
ailed  to  digt.-i-t  fixid.  Two  'iootors  cmild  not  relieve  me 
sind  1  rapidly  K^t-w  worse,  with  corjstHPt  cjcTmustion  fruiin 
night  sweater  I  liceideQlally  heard  of  the  new  dlsco^'eties 
<([  Dr.  S locum  fur  curiup  ci>nsumptlon  and  pnlmonary 
iList'aHes  nnd  sent  to  hiin  fur  a  full  cniirse  of  treat* 
ment,  nnd  nftrr  takinir  sI'k^uI  tin  If  of  it  I  beK^^i"  to  pet 
well,  1  (^nined  wtiijht  and  s^ion  nttnined  my  normnl 
b>^ftHl1.  I  nm  only  lo«:i  happy  lo  priiis*  this  great  irtat- 
nicnt  lo  I  host?  who  suJFfer  &s  I  did.* 


Cbecriiid  Ulords  of 
f)opc  for  those  who 
are  Hnxious  Jfbout 
their  l^ealtb  • 


Science 
to  the 
Rescue.. 


Since  the  new  discov- 
eries of  Dr.T.  A.  Slocimif  con 
^mption  and  aU  diseases  cui 
the  head,  throat  aftd  lani^ 
have  been  tnitstered  and  cured 
in  thousands  of  hopeless 
coses.  Every  State  pours 
forth  it£  grateful  lestamotiy  in 
priiise  of  the  famous  ^ocqiei 
System  of  Treatment, 

The  consumptive  micmhefi 
have  been  mastered  at  litst- 
kiLled  and  driven  ffom  the 
syi^item  by  modem  metbod^. 

The  Dr  S locum  Treatmeot 
cures  by  scientific  pro^re^sf. 
It  tirst  destroys  the  baciUi 
found  in  the  lungs  and  li.^ 
fties ;  then  foUows>  the  heal- 
ing of  the  mucous  linings^  ih& 
arrest  of  the  abnormal  tweak- 
ing: down  of  those  tj^we^  and 
the  toning  up  of  the  wivole 
system. 

More  than  tha(^  the  Treat- 
ment builds  healthy  flesh  ankl 
fortHies  against  future 
attacks. 

Four  ^parate  preparation  $^ 
comprise  the  Slocliin  Treat- 
ment  and  they  quickJ^^  Cure 


Coug^hs,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Grip  and  Its  After  Effects,  Bronchitis,  Tub^ctf- 

losis,  Consumption,  Wastingf  Away  and  All  Pulmonary  Diseases  *3*  J*  J* 

If  you  suffer  from  a  cold^  coujjh  or  uther  trouble  which  leads  to  consumption,  write  Dr.  SJocjwe 
m  once. 

Tru  ttlcdicine  te  Ifeaders 

Dr,  Slocum  has  made  a  sp^dal  arrangement  w^th  the  pufalishcf^  of  SELF  CULTTJRE  to  send  a 
fuU  FREE  course  of  his  NEW  Treatment,  consisting  of  the  Fo^r  Preparations  (The  StoctmL  Sys- 
tem )f  to  all  who  write. 

Simply  address  your  letters  to  Dr.  T*  A^  Slocum^  ^8  Pine  Street,  New  Yctrk  Oty^  ftvtng  Post 
Office  and  express  address^  and  stating  that  you  read  this  in  SELF  CULTURE^ 


PtMse  mention  SRI.F  Culturb  when  you  write  to  adverHsert* 


BOSTON 
BAKED 


"^     PORK  and  BEANS 

Prepared  with  Tomato  Sauce.    Sold  by  all  grocers, 
where  the  public  demands  it.     None  as   satisfying. 

BOOKLET   FREE. 
VAN  CAMP  PACKING  CO.,  354  Kentucky  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EVERY  WOMAN 

19  jmereited  and  should  know 


Marrel  Whirling  Sprsy 

Liii-   Ti-^v  Vnffinil  Syringe 

.- ';  ■  ■,  :/.'fi  a  fiLtsu  irtron ,        T  Ue 

br'E,       SalPSt      ilUiJ      DJOSt 

It  CleAfises 

If  yOTir  drai^(fl!it  cajinGt 
SLjpplythf  MARVEL, 
accept  no  othtr;  bui  write  u*  for 
llluRtratud    tsQok.   #cnt    f«e  - 
mait^d.      It givea^rice  br  in^ilH, 
panics  Lars  and  directions  inyalua- 
ble  to  ladies. 

MARVEL  00.  Times  BuikUne*  NewYork 

Room  «R.» 


OX-BLOOD 


TABLETS 


FREE 


ThU  preparation  contains  in  a  concentrated  form  the 

active  principles  of  bealrby  bullock's  blood  combined 

Tlllil  Dl  AAr\  DFADI  T    I    WMM    ■       ^^^^  ^"''^  "^°*^  valuable  Nerve,  Brain,  Blood  and  Flesh 

inm  DLUUl/  rLUrLL    I    lllBMi   Producing  Drags  known  to  the  practicing  fraternity 

NERVE  AND  BRAIN  FOOD  CURBS  INDIOESTION  AND  RHEUMATISM 

totnV's:ireS'on';;relpt%"fr^  FREE      ViZtJ^^lSSS.      w. a. Henderson, 

po-tage.  *  SIX  FOR  $2.00  Clarlnda,  la. 


FREE  TRIAL  TREATMENT 


Sent  to  any  sufferer  for  the  asking — a  sufficient  quantity  being  sent 
to  convince  the  patient  that  OPACTJRA  will  relieve  all  desire 
and  positively  cure  the  habit.  OPACTJRA  Is  the  FOR- 
KUXA  OF  ONB  OF  CHICAGO'S  IrBADIKO 
PKYSICIAKS  whose  successes  in  the  curing  of  those  addicted 
to  the  use  of  Opium,  Laudanum,  Morphine  and  Liquor  have  ex- 
cited  widespread  comment  in  the  medical  profession.  A  number 
of  men  of  means,  several  of  whom  were  former  habitues  cured  by 
him,  have  taken  steps  to  give  this  treatment,  under  the  name  of 
OPACI7RA  the  greatest  publicity  so  that  the  thousands  of  suf- 
ferers who  cannot  come  to  Chicago  to  see  a  physician  personally 
can  have  the  fiill  benefit  of  this  treatment  at  home.  OPACTJRA 
ukes  the  place  of  opium,  morphine,  laudanum  and  liquor  while 
under  treatment  and  finally  effects  a  complete  cure ;  no  pain,  no 
nervoosness,  no  opiates  after  beginning  treatment.  As  soon  as  the 
opium  or  liquor  is  expelled  from  the  system  the  desire  is  gone. 
Opactira  treatment  can  then  be  easily  discontinued  as  the  cure 


MORPHINE,  LAUDANUM 

AND  LIQUOR  HABITS  'SSS£%' 

OPACURA 


is  perfect  and  permanent.  Do  not  despair  of  ridding  yourself  from 
your  terrible  bondage  until  you  have  given  Opacura  free  trial 
treatment  a  test.  Sent  in  plain  package.  Can  be  received  and 
taken  privately  until  cured.  The  liquor  treatment  can  be  siven 
without  the  knowledge  of  patient.  Sute  which  treatment  u  re- 
quired —  liquor  or  drug. 

WHAT  ONB  PHYSICUN  SAYS 

OPA   SPECIALTY  CO.  McQuady,  Ky.,  Sept.  30,  1899. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  no  objection  to  you  using  my  name  or  tes- 
timonial as  to  x\it  merits  of  your  remedy  ;  of  course  many  physi- 
cians object  to  having  their  names  used  in  connection  with  adver- 
tised remedies,  but  as  physicians  have  been  unable  to  treat  the 
Morphine  trouble  successfully,  1  am  willing  to  have  my  name  used. 
It  is  one  year  since  I  took  your  remedy,  and  my  health  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  years.  I  have  no  desire  for  Opiates,  and  fed 
I  am  permanently  cured.     Yours  truly,    H.  D.  COSBY,  M.  D. 


A  BOOKLR  FTJLLT  DUOXXBHrCI  OUE  TBBATMBHT  KAZLBD  FBXB  (SIALED)  TO  ANTOn  OH  APrUOATIOV. 

OPA   SPECIALTY  CO.,  249  Omaha  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 

Ptease  mention  SBX.F  Cttlturb  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


iavERTisEMBai^a 


T 


HE  advertising  manager  of  one  of  the  most  successful  New  York  dailies 
relates  his  own  experience  with  Ripans  Tabules  as  follows :  *  I  had 
for  some  time  a  trouble  with  my  heart,  a  sort  of  palpitation  or  flutter- 
ing that  was  very  annoying.  It  would  occasionally  produce  a  choking 
sensation  that  would  make  me  take  a  long  breath.  It  was  very  unpleas- 
ant and  rather  painful,  too.  It  was  not  until  1  had  suffered  for  a  con- 
siderable time  that  1  resorted  to  Ripans  Tabules.  Their  effect  was  not 
immediate  but  gradual.  Within  a  week,  however,  the  fluttering  had 
ceased  and  I  found  my  health  again  at  its  normal  point.  1  took  one 
Tabule  after  each  meal  and  one  before  going  to  bed.  1  am  not  tak- 
ing them  now,  for  I  have  no  present  need  of  them.  The  nicest  thing 
about  the  Tabules  is  that  their  action  is  so  mild  and  pleasant,  entirely 
without  any  of  the  disagreeable  features  associated  with  so  many 
medicines.  The  need  of  them  is  rarely  more  than  temporary  and 
good  results  are  often  brought  about  by  even  a  single  one.** 

\I/ANTED :  —A  case  of  bad  health  that  RIPANS  will  not  benefit.  They  banish  pain  and 
W  prolong  life.  One  give.s  relief.  Note  the  word  RIP'AN'S  on  the  package  and  accept 
no  substitute.  RI'P'A'N'S,  lofors  cents,  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store.  Ten  samples  and 
one  thousand  testimonials  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  5  cents,  forwarded  to  the  Ripans 
Chemical  Co.,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


I 


Pleas€  mention  Sblp  Culture  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


ig.RTlS£ME^j? 


^ f^"!* or p,  SALAD  ^,sNOTAf«« 

&PERRINSSAI 

THE  OmOINAL  ft  GENUINE  WORCESTERSHIRE 

WHEN  BUYING.NOTETHE  SIGNATURE^ 

LEA  A  PERRINS  ACROSS  THE  WRAPPER. 

JOHN  DUNCAN'S  SONS.  A6rT&.New  YORK. 


The 

L  Leonard 
SofaJed 


A  Luxurious  Sofa,  couch  length, 
instantly  convertible  into  a  large, 
■oft  hair  mattress  Bed,  with  re- 
ceptacle for  bedding.  lo  styles, 
$28.00  to  |65.coy  equally  luxu- 
rious and  serviceable  j  returnable 
if  not  cntiMly  satisfactory.  De- 
liifered.  Cacalogve  free.  P  a  t  - 
ented,  «ad  sold  only  by 

THE 

LBONARP  SOFA  BED  CO^ 

42S  Erie  St,  CLEVEUND,  a 


MENNENS 

I      BORATED  TALCUM 


Delightful  After  Bathing 
A  Luxury  After  Shaving 

A  HCfilTTVl  MMkJif  H3K 

PRfOKLY  HEAT, 
CHAFING  und  SUNBURN, 

aod  all  AJIh4:ii'>D^  ol  itc  ikfti.     R^iri'  .  lm 
&1S  o^oT  Cif  |x-r>iTirrit>OTl. 

Cd  MENNEN'S  {tbe  origioali.  a  it  ill* 

AmmAttimtts.  ^h  t  thtrf  u  a  f^astfH  /nf  if. 

A«lu^  nil  othei  ]>i}wd«Ti,   whit,h  a.rc 
Kable  to  da  h&rm. 

56ld  eT«'rywli<tfe>  DT  mailed  far  25  Ecnts 

QCRHAnD  MENNEM  00.,  Nmsm.  N.  /. 


STEUBEN  SANTFARIUM 
of  HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y. 

Combifies  AU  the  Advantages  ci  a  Sanitarium^ 
a  Hospitalt  and  a  Hornet  Witfaotst  the  Unpleas- 
ant Surrotmdings  of  the  HospitaL 


PROMINENT  FEATURES: 

1 ,400  Pcct  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea.  200  Feet  above 
the  City.  Beauttful  Park  of  Ten  Acrca.  Pirc-«roof 
Brick  and  Stone  Structures.  Perfectly  Heated  and  Ven- 
tilated. Natural  Gaa  Power.  Private  Electric  Plant. 
Safety  Elevator.  Commodioua  Parlora,  Reception  Rooms, 
Officea,  Gymnaaium,  Verandaa,  Balconiea,  etc.  Long 
Distance  Telephone.  General  Electrical  Apparatus.  Per- 
fectly Cooatructed  Bath  Rooma,  wher«  fivery  Form  of 
Bath  ia  given.  Thoroughly  Equipped  Operating  Rooma. 
Experienced  House  Stan.  Sixteen  Concultanta.  Trained 
Nursea  and  Attendanta.  Excellent  Hygienic  Cuisine 
Send  for  literature  to 

DR.  J.  E.  WALKER,  Superintendent, 

HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y. 


PUase  mention  Self  Culture  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  efficient  remedy 
knewn  for  the  relief  of  languor 
and  exhaustion,  so  common  in 
the  spring  and  summer  months* 

Taken  after  exhaustive  illness 
it  acts  as  a  wholesome  tonic, 
giving  renewed  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiriiic:*  quiets  tbe 
nerves  and  induces  refreslilns:  sleep. 

Sold  by  Drugg^ists. 

Genuine  beftrs  name  Horspord'b  on  the  wrapper. 


Hall's 


Vegetable 
SlciJlan 


Renewer 

always  restores  color  to  gray  hair,  the 
dark,  rich  color  it  used  to  have.  The 
hair  grows  rapidly,  stops  coming  out, 
and  dandruff  disappears. 


fUtue  tmgntum  Sblp  Culturb  w/un  you  wriU  to 


RTISEMB. 


irriidimti^sfaaTCi  LK][t«n   tecDnlrjil  a>U£W4  by  mnJL 

Ho  D**«l  to  iriTi*  hiorsii!  or  »i,5f1fl''«  riri:*rD!  tulanr^     Oyr  ciwu  L-^i-p/. 

Othirs  Kavi  Raised  Them  selves. 

iurr,   -iiiri  i^jTla^t    lllnllis,    f 'ht'EiilfHrTf    if  »h!) k  Lt' e t^t iie 

|1>TO.IM>0.     HrUi-  Kij.l  [iU  tid  wfni  i.raft^jltJQ  yon  wf»h*o«nier, 
Tk«  iHtemationttl  f 'nrr^np^ndrneia  Bi'hqifNt 


ImBrnwd 

STEEL  PEKS 


Business,  048,  14,  ISO. 
Fine,  Al,  126,  333. 
Stub,  239,  SIS,  442. 
Vertical,  556, 570, 646. 

STANDARD  EVERYWHERE. 


For  Sale  by  All  Stationers. 


Tie  Esterbrock  Steel  Pen  Co. 


86  John  St..  N«w  Tork. 


YOU 

REMEMBER 

ME. 

( Waf  Hungry 
lor  my  Wheatict 


TKat  1  gutss 
you  know  that  it 
jMitisfkd  me 
when  you  look 

at  this  picture. 


This  is  what  all  children  say  and 
all  men  and  women  too  who  use 

VAlEATLET 

It  is  most  satisfactory  of  all  Breakfast 
Foods  because  most  nourishing,  and 
most  palatable  because  it  has  all  of 
the  rich,  nutty  flavor  of  the  wheat. 

Oats  is  the  natural  food  for  horses; 
Wheat  is  the  natural  food  for  man. 

Wheat  contains  everything  need- 
ed for  the  nourishment  of  Babies, 
of  Children  and  of  Men  and  Women. 

Wheatlet  contains  all  of  the  nour- 
ishing portions  of  the  wheat. 

Sold  by  Grocers.     Write  for  Free  Booklet. 
THE  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO..    LOCKPORL  N.  V 


Please  meniton  Self  Culturb  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Oom  Pauls  People  Howard 


President  Kruger  on  the  piazza  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  Pretoria. 
FROM  OOM  PAUL'S  PEOPLE,    copyright,  isoo.  by  o.  appleton  a  co. 


R.  HILLEGAS*  book  is  1 2mo  cloth-illustrated  with  half-tone  pic- 
tures of  scenes  in  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  of  the  historic  Majuba 
Hill,  Durban,  Kiniberley,  and  other  places  of  historic  interest  in 
South  Africa.  The  author  is  intimately  acquainted  with  Presi- 
dents Kruger  and  Steyn,  Generals  Cronje  and  Joubert ;  gives  a 
most  absorbing  history  of  the  ^*  Great  Trek  **  and  of  this  heroic  people. 

The  price  of  the  volume  is  $1.50.    We  will  send  the  book  and 
this  Magazine  one  year  (price  fi.oo),  both  on  receipt  of  $i>75' 

Address  SELF  CULTURE  MAGAZINE, eOkron,  Ohio 


Please  mention  Self  Cdlturb  when  you  write  to  advertisert. 
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In  the  Schlitz  brewery  you 
will  find  a  plate-glass  room. 
In  it  are  cooling  pipes,  over 
which  the  hot  beer  drips. 
Above  it  is  an  air  filter,  and  no 
air  comes  to  this  room  save 
through  that  filter. 

No  germs  can  reach  beer 
handled  with  such  rare  caution. 
But,  after  the  beer  is  aged,  we 
filter  it,  then  bottle  and  seal  it> 
then  sterilize  every  bottle. 

We    take   triple  precautions 

because  beer  is  a  saccharine 
product.  Impurities  multiply 
if  they  get  into  it.  There  is 
no  grade  between  absolute 
purity  and  utter  impurity. 

Every  buttle  of  Schlitz  is 
absolutely  pure,  and  purity  is 
health  fulness.  Your  physician 
know^—ask  him. 


\:^ 


\  wumHm  taLF  CULTU&B  whtn  you  wrwk  to  i 
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THE    UNI 


"THE  ONE 

SUPREME 
GENIUS  OF 
THE  FRENCH 

NATION." 


Summary  of 
English  and 
American 
Criticism 


IN  ROMANCE— "A  mas- 
ter." 
IN  REALISM  — **The 

greatest  exponent" 

IN  CHARACTER-SKETCH- 
ING— *'His  superiority 
long  recognized." 

IN  IDYLLIC  NARRATION— 
"Remarkably  suc- 
cessful" 

IN  MYSTICISM— ''Al- 
ways powerfuL" 

IN  ANALYTICAL  STUDY— 
"He  has  no  superior." 

IN  INTRIGUE  and  SENSA- 
TION— "  Easily  a 
master." 

IN  IDEALISM— "Never 
forgets  his  ideals." 

IN  TRAGEDY,  COMEDY, 
MELODRAMA— "Alike 
incomparable." 


is  forming  for  advance  subscribers,  and 
less  tlian  naif  tlie  regfular  subscription  price 

~  The  Entire  32-Yoliune  "  Edition  Royale "  Set  Sent 

The  World's 
Greatest  Novelist 

ALZAC,  by  common  consent,  is  the 
greatest  of  French  novelists^  and  he  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  writers  of  prose  fiction. 
American  readers  bestow  upon  him  the  ver}- 
highest  measure  of  appreciation.  Indeed,  so  far- 
seeing  a  critic  as  Professor  Peck,  of" 
Columbia  University,  says:  ''''My  own 
belief  is  that^  at  the  end^  Balzac's 
name  will  be  placed  higher  than 
Shakespeare^ s  —  at  the  very  apex^  of 
literary  fame. 

He  is  the  creator  of  an  entire  so- 
ciety. More  than  two  thousand  distinct 
characters  move  through  his  matchless 
works,  classified  by  him  and  broadly 
named 


The  Comedie  Humaine 

Professor  Trent,  a  profound  student  of 


Balzac,  says:  ^ 'Of  this  tremendous  throngs 
an  amazingly  la) 


arge  number  are  living, 
breathing  men  ana  women,  moving  amidst 
unfading  scenes,  and  they  exist  for  us 
even  more  truly  than  Shakespeare' s  heroes 
and  heroines. 


Our  Great  Balzac  Library 

De  Luxe  editions  of  Balzac  have  com- 
monly sold  at  from  $200  to  $500  the  set 
Our  edition  is  superior  in  most  respects  to  the 
best  hitherto  issued,  but  our  low  club  offer  on 
this  * 'before  publication"  sale  places  it  at  less 
than  one-third  the  lowest  previous  price. 


Tbe  Author's  Plan 


Balzac  conceived  the  ambi- 
tious and  unique  project  of  cre- 
ating an  entire  human  society. 
For  this  purpose,  in  a  series  of 
eighty-eight  wonderful  stories, 
he  presented  more  than  two 
thousand  characters  and  types, 
each  of  independent  bearing, 
but  all  inter-related  in  a  general 
scheme,  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  the«Comedie  Humaine* 
While,  therefore,  each  story  is 
complete  in  itself  and  may  be 
enjoyed  individually,  the  com- 
plete Comedie  is  essential  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the 
author's  stupendous  plan. 

This  author's  plan  of  the  Com- 
edie, in  brief,  embraces  se\"en 
great  divisions,  as  follows : 
SCENES   FROM   PRIVATE   LIFE- 

Twenty-eight  Stories. 
SCENES  FROM  PROVINCIAL  UFB- 

Thirteen  Stories. 
SCENES   FROM   PARISIAN    LIFE- 

Fifteen  Stories. 
SCENES  FROM   POLITICAL   LIFE- 

Seven  Stories. 
SCENES    FROM    MIUTARY  LIFE- 

T^o  Stories. 
SCENES    FROM   COUNTRY   LIFE- 

Three  Stories. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  STUMES-  Ttpemt^ 

Stories. 

There  are  t  total  nalcraf  88  stifw 
let,  raifiaf  la  Icaftk  fraa  15  ta  «• 
MfM,  la  the  cea»lcte  Caaiedie 
HMdM,  Prcseated  la  tUs  edittoa. 


PRICE  POSITIVELY  ADVAH 


=THE  UNIVERSITY 


Please  mention  Self  Culture  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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VERSITY 


those  who  join  at  once  get  the  new  Balzac  at 
and  on  very  easy  payments    j*     «i>    «i* 

FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION 

Text 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  adequate  English 
version  yet  presented  of  the  world's  gp-eatest  novelist, 
founded  on  the  famous  Dent-Saintsbury  edition,  recog- 
nized as  the  best  English  edition  heretotoTe  published. 

Binding 

Two  styles  of  bindings  are  offered  for  this  De  Luxe 
edition— cloth  and  half -leather.  Thie  cloth  is  a  substan- 
tial English  fabric,  with  full  gold  backs  and  gold  side 
desigpi.  The  half -leather  is  carefully  selected  with  ref- 
erence both  to  handsomeness  and  durability;  it  is 
stamped  with  attractive  desig^ns. 


Remember, 


ours  alone. 


This  De  Luxe  Edition,  which  you  yourself  will  say  is  the  most 
beautiful,  durable,  and  in  every  way  desirable  jrou  ever  saw, 
can  be  secured  on/j^  through  us.  We  are  making  it  from  first  to 
last,  and  it  will  surpass  any  and  every  other  edition.  It  is 
It  cannot  be  had  in  any  book  store,  but  is  sold  by  subscription  only. 


And  Bear  in  Mind, 


Our  BALZAC  CLUB  saves  you  over  one-half  ^ 
if  you  apply  at  once,  and  you  also  get  one  of 
the  choicest  and  most  valuable  sets,  printed 
from  the  fresh,  new  plates.  You  examine  the 
volumes  before  you  pay  anything.  You  then  have  the  works  to  enjoy  while  paying.  You  gain 
in  every  way.  The  risk,  if  any,  is  ours ;  but  we  are  so  confident  our  edition  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  every  book-lover  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  send  the  volumes  for  examination  at  our 
own  expense.  If  you  want  the  best  edition  of  Balzac,  and  at  a  nominal  price,  your 
opportunity  is  now. 


**  EDITION  ROYALE'^DeLuxe) 


•THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY.....      HtvV^^r^i^Sl 


32  VOLS. 

To  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  this  magnificent  DE  LUXE  EDITION  OF  BALZAC,  it  is,  of 
course,  best  to  have  the  set  itself  for  exam- 
ination. You  can  then  look  the  volumes 
through,  note  the  beautiful  type  page,  the 
superb  illustrations,  the  sumptuous  bindings. 
Or,  if  you  wish,  we  will  send  on  request  a 
prospectus  of  the  edition  containing  a  bio- 
graphy and  critique  of  Balzac,  an  account  of 
nis  works  and  their  moral  influence,  with 
maxims  from  his  writings,  specimen  pages 
and  illustrations. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAYjy 


CED  AFTER  PUBLICATION. 

O/^r^TTjq^Tr    78  Fifth  Avenue, 
^yj\^^±^  1     X  y    NEW  YORK. 


INQUIRY  COUPON. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY,  New  York: 
I  am  interested  in  votir  DELUXE  EDmON 
ROYALE  of  BALZAC    Please  send  me  pros- 
pectus and  full  particulars  of  your  Qub  offer  to 
advance  subscribers. 

Name^ 

rlonne  Address 

S.C5*    Business  Address 


Please  tnentum  Self  Culttjrb  when  you  urriU  to  advertisers. 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 


noME5iuwr-Kr'^ 


-^ FORMS, 

^^^  PENMANSHIP. 

SHOimiAND,etc. 

•nd  PrlTftte  LeMmis  IT 

BAIL  open  np  td  Toana 
en  and  Women  jteoa 
pajlnc  poeltloae,  afford- 
ing Qhaocet  for  promo- 
tion. OlTetfJost  the  train- 
ing needed  Cor  eaeeeee  la 
kaalneiie.  Only  tpara time  reqnlTCd.  Ko  interference  with  dally 
occupation.  The  oheapeet  and  beet  method  of  study;  Highly 
endorsed.  BstabUfthediO  vears.  National  repatation.  We  also 
teach  all  EagUeh  and  OlTllSerTlee  branches  BY  MAILi  Trial 
lesson  only  lOots.  showing  how  thorough  our  system  la.  loter- 
eeting  Catalogne  free,  write  to 
BRYAtfTftSTRATroirS  COLLBQe.MICglk|«BUk..  IMblo»N.V 


■'^  IK 


.  Andnw  Lewis 


Write  at  onoe  for  onr  new  20(^page  book. 
The  Origin  end  Treatment  of  Stanunerioff  • 

DO  OTAIiliCD^o'^f'^* 

YouSTAmmcKs^ 

Bent  fr«e  to  any  addrewfor  eots.  in  stamps  to 
oorer  postage.  Ask  also  fer  a  free  sample  copy 
of  The  Phono-Meter,  a  monthly  paper  ezoiu- 
slrely  for  persons  who  stammer.  Address  The 
LEWIS  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
n  AislaMe  St,  DETROIT,  MlCfl. 


UTERART  EDUCATION  ^Z 


Three  years*  col- 
'  gc  course;   at 
_jllege   and  by 
correspondence.    Catalog:  Free. 

THOMAS  J.  AI,I,EN,  Pres.,  Aurora  College,  His. 


LAW 


TAUGHT  BY  MAII,.  Prepares  for  the  bar 
in  any  State,  for  business  or  public  life.  Our 
students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  by 
regular  colleges.  University  ctiiods.  Resident 


summer  school,  June-Au|nist.    Write  Univertily 
Uw  Scfeeel,  76  Ogden  BuUding,  CUcaga. 


MEMORY  TRAINING! 

tical  System  in  the  world.    Un 
ments.  NATIONAL  PUBLISilll 


Write  for  particulars  of 

the  only  Complete,  Prao- 

"  precedented  endorse- 

NQ  CO.,  St.  Pial,  MIoa. 


WE 


Teach  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND,  CIVIL 
SERVICE,  and  NORMAL  COURSES  thorough. 
Iv  by  maiL  Write  BROWN^S  BUS.  Sc  COR. 
COLLEGE,  Faribault,  Minn.    10  yr.  (Inc.) 


mi  JOURNALISM 

INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL  ONLY. 

A  THOROUQH  and  SCIENTIFIC  course 
adapted  to  the  Individual  needs  of  writers. 
Lone  established.  Responsible.  Saccessfol. 
InstmciorB  experienced  and  competent.  Stn- 
dents  successful  and  pleased.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. Write  for  descriptlTe  catalogue.  It  is 
^sentfree.   Address, 

WEAOUI  OOBBBSPOHDSNOB  SCHOOL  OP  JOUE- 
No.  97  Majestic    Bldg.,  Detroit,  lUoSI 


Weight 
about 


^Mmiti 


SMALLEST,  LIQHTEST,  CHEAPEST 

RACTICAL  COMPUTING  MACHINE 

Carrying  all  Colamna  aitnultanaouily. 

Subtraals,  Mulllpliaa,    DIvldas.  Cla. 

Al  BcfrreaM*.  8  yean  GaarantM.  10  days  Trial. 

R«qucit  initruetiv*  Booklet  No.  S* 

The  Intornatlatial  AriMimaelilna  Ca., 

UM49  U  Salle  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


EDUCATION  GOES  TO  YOU 

There  are  ambitious  young  men  and  women  who 
canx^ot  afford  to  stop  work  to  prepare  for  a  high  po- 
sition. Don't  stop ;  you  study  *  between  times,  *  and 
we  guarantee  you  a  thorough  course  through 

EDUCATION  BT  MAIi; 
in  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam,  Min- 
ing and  Civil  Engineering;  Metal- 
lurgy, Art,  Architecture,  Practical 
Newspaper  Work,  English  Branches, 
Stenography,  Machine  Design  and 
Mechanical  Drawing.  Low  price; 
easy  terms.  Sent  free  to  those  who  en- 
roll now,  a  compute  drawing  outjit 
worth  $zz.zo,  or  other  premiums. 
Mention  subjects  interested  in  when 
writing  to 
THE  UNlTiBD  COnteSPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 

i$4-$6-58  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
for  catalogoe  No.  105. 


LAW 


^Tll  n  V  1tirtmc%li;>n  ]ij  |[i«i^,  •4a|Pt*i]  to 

l::i.IMf|i;tii:4Ll  4U]J    EaQi|Mtial  ia^ 
itruekMn,  T^kfli  ijiare  time  QoJy. 
TllrMn:i]Lirj**;    rrvbarfelt^rf 
miiA  Cfbll<|;«     Law  Coal-iM; 
altoBatLaau  ]^ir  CaurH. 
Ini  pTT]  VB  f  Dur  CoodJ  lioa  ma  d 

wherf.,    Njno  fnui  of   auo«'«ai. 
Fn] )  ;»»Fti  eu  Ian  f  r** 
UAftdC     Sfi  r>fLi,v  tk>rr«*pi>ndBn  c*  School 


AT 


COMMEBCIIJ-^pMWIIiajlUBHT 

We  fit  the  student  Cor  week  tn  Newspaper.  UtkoBtapliiif , 

and  other  Establishments,  or  the  Scadkx   Tu 

profession  is  highly  profitable,  aid 

the  demand  (or  competent  cdooied 

artists  is  practically  unlimited. 

PBAGTICAL  drawing  taught  by  PBaCTKil 

methods.    Write  for  further  infonaation. 

0F  AmiBD  AIT,  Bsx  INt,  Battl«  CrMk,  lid. 


I    A  I  If  BuooeMtolly  Uuypht  by  Oorrespont 
I   H  iBl  Three  Ooonea— Becnlar  Oollece  G 

111  n  Poet  Gradnate  and  Boaineaa   Oo 

iB>"  ■*  Latest  improved  meihoda.  Incorporated 
in  18B2.  Qradttatea  in  actlye  praotloe  la  nearly 
erei  y  state  in  the  Union.  Sohoolendnraed  by  jndgee 
and  other  prominent  men.  Full  partionlara  sent 
upon  application. 
CHICAOO  CORKESPONDBNCe  SCHOOL  OP  UW, 
ftSS  BEAPEB  BLOCK,  OHIOAOO. 


nPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

103  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  halt  prtoe.  Dost 
buy  before  writing  them  for  tuipreindloed  adTlee  and  vneea 
Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection.  Shipped  for  trtal 
« ._-^- .-__  DeatensuppUed.  »p««aulnt. 


Guaranteed  first  class.  : 


ssnpidied.  i»fM4[aulai-c^fk<» 


PUYSi^&IH'^' 


B.DK1VISON, 
VHIOAOO. 


War 


V^tctt  1  f*A C  ^®  ^^^  made  a  special  study 

|-1^1UI  Cd  of  the  recent  events  in  Cuba 

and  the  Philippines  and  have  got  together 

the  finest  sets  of  stereopticon  views  on  these 

subjects  in  the  world.     Send  for  Lists. 

liOlt — PnCC$  M9f  MM  VCwKM  M  Ml  tlMMf 

to  1$  ctatt  plahi  aii  w  ccm  c«lMt4««««a 

Cheapest,  Largest,  and  iBest  House  in  the  World. 

RILEY  BROTHERS 
16  Beekman  St*»  New  YcA 

Branches  Kansas  City  (Mo.  ),ioi7WalnutSt 
Minneapolis  (Minn.),  222  Nicollet  Ave. 

Catalogpie  20  cents.    Hire  Lists  Free. 


FUase  mention  Self  Cultukb  wken  you  write  to  adtfertisert. 


ONLY 

$1.00 

DOWN 


WHEN  YOU 
BUY 


BALANCE  IN  SHALL 
HONTHLT  PAYMENTS  AT 
THE  EAST  RATE  OF  ONLT 
10  CENTS  A  DAT  ^  >  ^ 


A  WORK  OF  REFERENCE 


YOU  V  ANT  THE 

m         B  E  S 

THAT'S 

The  New  Werner  Edition  of  the 


0 


f  ncyclopa^dla  Rriiannica 

IT*S  THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE,  THE 
MOST  COMPLETE,  THE  LARGEST 
REFERENCE  LIBRARY  ON  THE 
MARKET  TO-DAY.  ^  j»  j»  COMPARED 
WITH  OTHERS  IT  IS  ALSO  BY  FAR 
THE  CHEAPEST  j»  j»  ^  j»  .»».»»  j»  .»» 

31  Large  Quarto  Voiume5  A  Bookcase  FREE 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY, 

Akron,  Ohio. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 
TO  YOUR 
NEAREST  RAIL- 
WAY STATION 
IN  THE 
U-S. 


Cut  out  this 
coupon,  paste  it  on 
tlie  baclc  of  a  postal 
card  and  mail  it 
TO-DAY. 


THE  WERNER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen:— I  would  like  full   partkuIafB 
about  your  Encyck>pedia  Brttannica. 

Name , — 

Address — _^^_____^^^_^^_^___— — 


Please  mention  Self  Culturb  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY^S 

NEW  SUMMER  NO  VELS 

A  New  Novel  by  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN,  aiidior  of  <' Tbe  Choir  Inviiible.'* 

X™  PEIGN  OF  T  AV 

A    TALE    OF   THE  KEMTUCKT  HEMFFIELD. 
Mr.  Aliens  work  la  uid  to  be  "  almost  unique  in  American  Action" 
(Jitonitc  Monthly),  and  be  has  cboaen  a  background  absolutely  new 
to  hlB  readers  ~tbe  life  of  the  bempbreakers. 


Bj  the  author  of  "A  Ken- 
tucky Cardinal,"  "After- 
math," etc. 


Jiis« 

Clotla.  19  wmm^ 


Sf.lM) 


VOICES  IN  THE  MIGHT 


I  A  CHROMATIC  FANTASIA. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STXXL,  author  Of  •  •  On  the  Face  of  the  Waten. « 


Tjffi  RENNETT    I'wiNS 


ByORACi  Harguxritr  Horo.  Ciotlif  lVnio«  %l^SO• 

A  character  study  of  Uf e  In  a  large  dty,  amons  a  good  many  tests  of  courage  and  endurance. 


THE  M/HB  OF  T  IFB 


\  FRIEND  OF  TAESAR 


By  Bobsrt  Hkrrigk,  author  of  "^The  Oospel  of  Free-  I  a  talb  of  the  fall  of  thr  romak  brpvbuc 

dom,"etc.  Clotlftytl.SO.   I  By  William  Stearns  Datd.  Cl^^k*  •1«90» 

TS  RANKER  AND  THE  BEAR  a  ^b|^of  ,A^~^m_«iAKD. 

A  remarkably  vivid  and  forceful  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  the  stock  market 
By  tl>€  SAme  AatHor.  T££  SSS!S^  T  HSTE  ^AR  ciotH,  •l.ttO. 

•*  Very  exceptional  indeed. "—  The  CMcaao  Bvmi$ig  Pott. 


THE  rVCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE 

Yol.  I.,  •6«0O,  fut;  Tol.  n.,  Just  Ready.    Orders  received  only  for  sets  of  four  volumes. 
By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailet.  Comprising  directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Horticultural  Crops,  and  OrigUial 

Assisted  by  many  Expert  of  all  the  Species  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Flowers,  and  Ornamental  Plants  knowa  to  %m 

Cultivators  and  Botanists  Market  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"...  A  work  worthy  of  ranking  by  the  side  of  the  Century   I      "  Recognising  its  Importance,  the  publishers  hare  gtnitt  II 
Dlctloiiary. "—  The  NatUm.  \  less  form.  • '—  Trilntne,  New  York. 

NEW  OUT-DOOR  BOOKS    . 

Tag  farmstead  PURAL  XHTEALTH  and  \I7ELFAKB 


By  L  p.  Rorertb,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University.  Rur€U  Science  Seriet.  138  Illus- 
trattons.  Ciotli,  %U26» 

OARDEN-  MAKING 

SUOOBBTIONS  for  the  UTILIZINe  OF  HOME  OROUNDS. 

By  L.  H.  Bailet,  aided  by  L.  R.  Taft,  F.  A.  Waugh,  and 
ERNEST  Walker.    Third  Edition.  •l.OO. 


•1.S5. 


ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLEB  ILLUSTRATED  AND  APPLIED  Df-PASM 

By  Oeoroe  T.  FAIRC9ILD,  LL.D.  Rural  Science  Seriee.  CI 
By  one  in  touch  at  once  with  rural  affairs  and  the  study  of 

THE  AMATEURS  PRACTICAL  f;ARDEPKlOOK 

Containing  the  Simplest  Directions  for  the  Growing  of  tlw  Ohhmbhs 

'    Things  about   the  House  and  Garden.    By  C.  E.  Humm  aat  Ii^  H. 

Bailet.  Cornell  University.    Garden  Crttft  Seriet,  •l.OO* 


FUROPEAN  TRAVEL  FOR  \XyOMEN 


By  Mart  Cadwalader  Jones.  Half  leatlier*    ISmo*    Just  Ready. 

Full  of  practical  details,  this  book  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  ordinary  guide-books,  but  rather  to  supplement  tben  1 
information  not  readily  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

HOME  TMURSING 

MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS  FOR  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

By  ETELEEN  HARRISON.       Half  leather,  •l.OO. 


HOV  \XyOMEN  ]y[  AY  F  ARN  A  T  IVING 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  WOMEN. 

By  Mrs.  Helen  Churchill  Candee.  Half  leatliery  S1*00» 


MAKERS  OF  T  ITERATURJB 


By  George  Edward  Woodberrt,  author  of  *'  Heart  of  Man,"  "  Wild  Eden,"  etc.  Ciotli,  ISmo,  tl .ftO. 

ESSAYS  on  Shellet,  Landor.  Brownino,  Btron,  Arnold,  Coleridge,  Lowell,  Writtibr.  etc. 


MONOPOLIES  AND  TRUSTS 

By  Prof.  Richard  T.  Elt,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Half  leather,  %U26* 


EDUCATIONAL  AIMS  AND  METHODS 

By  Sir  Joshua  G.FiTCH,late  Chief  Inspector  of  Training  OoUfigealA  Bdaad; 
author  of  "  Lectures  on  Teaching,"  etc.  Just  ReadlF*  tlt«Sft,a& 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  New  York 

liease  mention  Self  Culturb  when  you  turite  to  advertisers. 
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ITCHING 
SCALP 


•<j     The  Three  Steps 

to  prem attire  baldness  are  itching  scalp,  daodrtiH,  and  falling  hair- 
These  are  not  diseases  of  thenuelveB,  but  simply  ^surface  indica- 
tions of  a  dkease  that  lies  deep  down  in  the  scalp. 

The  cau&e  i$  a  microbe  in  the  hair-follicle  that  destroyi  the 
hair  bulb* 

The  cure  is  Cranitonic  Hair  and  Scalp  Food  —  a  modeta 
discovefy  —  a  mild  germicide  and  natural  food  for  the  hair. 

It  destroys  the  microbe  in  the  scalp  and  feeds  the  weakened 
hair-foUick  back  to  health.  It  allays  the  itching  scalp*  removes 
the  offensive  dandruff  and  makes  hair  grow. 

It  is  pure,  sweet,  clean,  delightfully  refrrsfiing  and  as  clear 
as  crystaL 

Best  of  all,  it  does  its  work*  and  does  it  thoroughly* 

CONSII^T  THK  CLINIC -U  yoy  are  troubled  with 

hair  or  scalp  disease,  consul L  the  cliuic  of  specialists  cdu- 

\  nisliiig  of  crmment  physidaus  who  have  made  a  study  of 

i  Ihe  huraaa  hair.  II  is  Ihe first  snd  only  instilulioti  in  this 

■*'  couiilrj'  nmking  a  spedalty  of  hnir'aod  scalp  diiieiiAe. 

I^t  stiHi  ft  lock  of  your  hnir  to  tht  ttiif  and  Sulp  TdatllHie,  105 

^^  Temple  Court.  New  Vork  Clty.ivhcn  the  phyftidatis  of  the 

Itijililiitc  will  uiake  a  csrefiil  mkro-;eopiral  ffxamiDatioa 

of  your  hair  aud  prescnhc  curative  treatmeiit  free  of 

cha  rge 

FREB  BOTTLE  of  Cranltoaic  Hair  Food  »nt  to  till 
who  [Ttmsult  the  cliuic. 


DANDRUFF 


^ 


CURED    BY 


CRANITONIC 

HAIR-oSCALP 
FOOD 


FALLING  HAIR 


PUase  mention  Self  Culture  when  yon  u/riU  to  advertisers. 


You  Look 
Cross 

What  makes  you  look  that  way  ?  There  must  be 
some  good  reason  for  it.  Perhaps  your  tongue  can  tell 
the  secret.  Look  at  it  and  see.  If  it  is  coated,  and  if 
you  have  a  bad  taste  in  your  mouth,  if  you  are  frequently 
dizzy  J  feel  dull  and  drowsy,  if  your  head  aches,  and  if 
your  food  rests  heavy  on  your  stomach. 

That's  Yovir 
Liver 

A  bad  liver  makes  all  kinds  of  badness.  There's 
nothing  its  equal  for  making  a  man  cross  and  a  woman 
nervous*  A  bad  liver  means  bad  lessons  for  the  children 
and  bad  tempers  for  the  teachers. 

Get  your  liver  right  and  your  dyspepsia  and  disposition 
will  be  all  right.  Take  a  good  liver  pill,  an  easy  liver 
pill,  a  pill  that  any  member  of  the  family  can  take  with 
perfect  safety  and  perfect  success. 

That's  Ayer's 

A  box  of  them  lasts  a  long  time,  for  the  dose  is  only 
**one  at  bedtime,"  You  don\  want  a  pill  that  simply 
gives  a  little  temporary  relief.  What  you  want  is  a  pill 
that  cures  constipation,  biliousness,  dyspepsia,  sick  head- 
ache, and  Ayer's  Pills  are  just  that  kind, 

25  cents  a  boxp    All  druggists* 

Jtease  mention  Sblf  Ctti-turb  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Malaria 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  the  genuine,  oid- 
fashioned  '*ague"?  Not  very  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to 
look  forward  to  a  terrible  chill,  a  raging  fever,  and  profuse 
sweating  every  other  day,  is  it?  When  malaria  shows  itself 
in   chills  and  fever,  intermittent  fever,  or  ague, 

That's  Severe 
Malarial  Poisoning 

Or  perhaps  you  have  the  **dumb  ague*"  Your  muscles 
are  sore,  your  nerves  are  on  a  tension,  and  your  bones 
ache  as  if  they  would  break.  You  have  your  well  day 
and  your  bad  day,  you  suffer  from  periodical  headaches, 
neuralgia,  indigestion,  extreme  debility,  and  you  are 
generally  uncomfortable  every  minute  of  your  life. 

That's  Ordinary 
Malarial  Poisoning 

You  know  J  malaria  is  caused  by  the  malarial  germ* 
With  proper  medicine  you  can  do  two  things:  Keep 
these  germs  out  or  quickly  kill  them  after  they  enter.  To 
keep  them  out,  take  one  or  two  doses  daily  of  the  only 
positive  and  never-failing  preventive  of  malaria — 

That's  Ayer's  Malaria 
and  Ague  Cure 

If  you  already  have  malaria,  either  the  severe  or  ordi- 
nary kind,  you  may  rest  assured  that  Ayer*s  Malaria 
and  Ague  Cure  will  give  you  prompt  relief  within  a 
few    hours. 

50  cents  a  bottle.    All  druggists. 
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B4Kb:K  ©kSES 


iPATmrfD-OTHEfl  MTem  PiNfNItfO 


$1.00  PER  SECTION 

ind  upwftrdi  lecordinf  ta  it  vie  ind  finkh,  Shlffc4 
■  On  Approir«l^«  tabjrci  IP  rciufQ  ai  oar  ctp«D*e  irfluK 
belief  vtliie  thui  ti  Q^«rcd  diicwl)«re  «i  the  pcifca  vt 

ABSOLUTELY 

NON- BINDING   DOORS 

—  duit  pfoof — moiituTc  proof — win  net  itkk  er  bind  ta 
tn;r  dimxte.  Thii  ii  emir  »oe  of  »rfcrmi  f^tutt*  thM 
tnuce  tht  ■>  M^cey  *  ^fttionil  Bookcur  pc*kti*tiy  thi 
b«t  bsokcue  in  poim  of  Coniifuruon —  CoD««flleDct*^ 
Style —  Fintib  iiid  Frice  ever  mide. 

WHic  r^r  Sei;tlDiit1  Ba«k««M  CtUipgm  Efo.  '*  SB  I/* 

THE  FRED  MACEY  CO^  *^'*5iT'* 


lA/aAcrj  of  O^ice  and  Library  Fttrmiiu*t\ 


Card 


Indexes 

and 

Letter  Files 


We  make  A  ^tcaiplrie  llfic  add 
diir  UuJUitjr  tod  Prifc^  ktc  tacb 
tbAC  li  will  piTt  ud  pi7  wdl» 
to  write  for  otir  caHdofue  Ho^ 
•  BB  j»  twrfbfe  yo(»  ordtf* 


:  Tbe  Clefelaod  &  BnfTalo  Transit  Go.      $2.50  CLEVELAND  to  BUFFALO, 


Vi*  *'C,  a,  B.  LINE."    StBanerA  **  City  oi  Erte"  <ii«w}*  "City  ol   Buffalo'*  (n«*),    DAILY  TIME  TABLE  tSiiii- 

<l«y   lacludedl.  Lv    Clcvplnnd,  S  p.  m.^  Ar.  Bnflala.  6.50  fi.  ni,     Lv.  UuflTalo,  3  p   ra.;    An  Cleveland,  6  :.o  a  m      C^tfttl 

Standard  Ttme.    Our  Steamcra  arc  the  Partlest,  Stauiietir^t,  and  throupftiout  the  Beit  of  any  pHlnKthe  '^ 

Cr<?at  Lakes.    Running  Time,  ao  MItcs  Per  lt»iir.    Take  the  '"  C.  &  H.  Line  "  atenmers  attd  enjoy  a  nrfK^: 

rest  whcti  enronte   lo   Bulfttia,  Nlai^ara  FallB,  TurofitOp  New  York.   Boston*  AllMny,  TbouHiid   talpndt.   »-*    •«> 

Eastcni  or  Canadian  Potni.    Send  4  cents  postage  for  tourist  pswplilet.    For  further  informaitioii  a«k  jrcwr  Oflin*! 

Cmipon  Ticket  Agrut,  or  addre^ 

NA/.    F,    HERMAN, 

General  Pa&seoger  Aggnj,  CLEVBLANlXO- 
He^t  menti&n  Sblv  Cultu&a  when  ^u  wriie  i&  Advtrtiters. 


EN  CENTS  A  COPY 


v^ry ;  r^r^vt^f^j^f  >u;.MyA44-V/vvy 


AUGUST  1900 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


(Uesiem  Resem  University 

By  WALTER  T.  MARVIN 

ClK  Olooind  of  a  Bacbelor  maid 

Br  MARY  E.  FITZGERALD 

Cbe  i)Ou$e  BeMnd  Cbe  Cedars 

By  CHARLES  W.  CHESNUTT 

edward  Rowland  Sill 

By  DR.  EUGENE  PARSONS 

Under  tDe  Apple  Crees 

By  FREDERICK  J, 
BURNETT 


F 


Oldest  BUY  Newest 

The  New  Werner  Edition 

gncyclopa^dla  priiannica 

WITH    REVISED 
AMERICAN    SUPPLEMENTS 

OLDEST,  Because  the    first  edition  appeared   in    1771. 

NEWEST,  Because  this  edition  is  thoroughly  revised  to  October,  1899. 

LARGEST,  Because  this  edition  comprises  3 1  volumes. 

CHEAPEST,  Because  the  complete  set,  including  a  bookcase,  is  de- 
livered, Ch^rS^CS  prepaid,  to  your  nearest  railway  station  upon 
receipt   of 

ONLY    ^1    QO    DOWN 

Balance   in    small    monthly  payments   at   the  easy  rate   of  only 

10   CENTS   A   DAY. 


T)  Ppo'T*    Because  this  edition  is  printed  from  large  plates,  on  better 
paper,  and  more  hajidsomely  and  substantially  bound  than 
any  other  work  of  reference. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  about  this,  **  The  MOSt  ComplCtC 
Library  in  the  World,"  just  address  a  postal  card  to  us  requesting 
full  particulars  about  our  edition  of  the  EncyClopCdiE  BritannlCfle 
(NO  OBLIGATIONS  IMPOSED.) 


Werner  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Please  mention  Self  Culture  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


INSURE  IN 


The  Travelers. 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


OLDEST 
LARGEST 
and  BEST 


Life,  Endowment,  a"d 

Accident  Insurance, 

OP  AI«I,  FORMS. 

HEALTH  POLICIES  — INDEMNITY  for  disability  caused  by  sickness. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE. 

Manufacturen  and  Mechanics,  Contractors  and  Owners  of  Buildings,  Horses,  and  Vehicles, 
can  aU  be  protected  by  policies  in  THE  TRAVELERS  INSPURANCE  CXDMPANY. 


Paid-up  Cash  Capital,  .  .  $1,000,000.00 

ASSETS,    .    .    .    27,760,511.56 

Retimed  t»  Poiicy  Holders,    . 


Liabilities,  ....  $28,780,827.61 

EXCESS,  3|X  basis,    .    .    4,020,688.95 

.  .  .  $89,784,920.89 


J.  Q.  BATTERSON,  President. 

S.  C.  DUNHAM,  Vice-P(«sldent.  H.  J.  MESSENQER,  Actuary. 

JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Secretary.  E.  V.  PRESTON,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 


FRANCIS   PARKMAN'S    WORKS 

A  New  Library  Edition,  printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  clear  and  beautiful  type,  upon 
a  choice  laid  paper.  Illustrated  with  twenty-four  photogravure  plates  executed  by  Goupil  from 
historical  portraits,  and  from  original  drawings  and  paintings  by  Howard  Pyle,  De  Cost  Smith, 
Thule  de  Thulstrup,  Frederic  Remington,  Orson  Lowell,  Adrien  Moreau,  and  other  artists. 
Twelve  volumes.  Medium  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Price,  $2.00  per  volume.  In  sets:  half  calf, 
extra,  gilt  top,  or  half  green  morocco,  gilt  top,  $54.00;  half  crashed  Levant  morocco,  extra, 
gilt  top,  $72.00. 

Popular  Edition.  12  volumes.     i2mo.  $1.50  per  volume. 

LIST    OF  VOLUMES 


Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World i  vol. 

The  Jesuits  in  North  America i  vol. 

La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West i  vol. 

The  Old  Regime  in  Canada i  vol. 

Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV  i  vol. 


A  Half-Century  of  Conflict 2  vols. 

Montcalm  anci  Wolfe 2  vols. 

The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the  Indian  War 

after  the  Conquest  of  Canada 2  vols. 

The  Oregon  Trail i  vol. 


NEW    FICXION 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GROSS 

By  HENRYK  SIENKIEWICZ,  authorof  «Quo  Vadis." 
Authorized  Unabridged  Translation  from  the  Polish  by 
Jeremiah  Curtin.  Two  vols.,  crown  8vo,  ^a.oo. 
Vol.  I.  (Eighth  Thousand).  $x.oo.  Vol.  II.,  now 
ready.  $x.oo. 

The  only  complete  edition.  Issued  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  author  in  advance  of  its 
publication  in  Poland. 

The  rushing  life  of  the  tale  is  as  resistless  as  a  force  of 
nature.— 5fl«  Francisco  Call. 

Presenting  scene  after  scene  of  exceptional  power  and 
htvMly.— Saturday  Evening  Pbst,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  one  who  will  not  pick 
the  book  up  with  eagerness.—  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

LITTLE.  BROWN  &  CO.. 


SIXTH  EDITION 

FROM  KINGDOM  TO  COLONY 

By  MARY  DEVEREUX. 
Illustrated  by  Henry  Sandham.  i2mo.  $1.50. 
■  We  had  not  proceeded  far  into  the  story  before  we 
found  ourselves  deeply  absorbed  in  it.  not  only  because 
of  the  rapid  movement  of  the  plot,  but  also  because  of 
the  delicate  and  subtle  grace  of  style  ....  The  author's 
success  is  distinctly  marked."—  Atlanta  Constitution. 

*  As  a  story  we  have  seldom  met  one  so  thoroughly 
delightful."— >4i«rr/fa«,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PARSONAGE  PORCH. 


By 


Seven  Stories  from  the  Note  Book  of  a  Clergyman. 
Bradley  Oilman.    i6mo.    $z.oo. 

«  A  very  sweet,  restful,  and  companionable  book."  — 
William  Winter. 

Pubhshers.  "So^^lJ'A^'fiS&s^- 
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PIANOS 


have  be«n  established  49  years.     By  our  syvtem  of 
payments  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances 

""~5E  1 


'can  own  a  V05E  piano.    We  take  old  instruments  in 
exchange  and  deuvet-  the  new  piano  in  your  home 
free  of  expense.    Write  for  Catalogue  D  and  explanations. 
VOSE  it  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boyiatoii  St.,  B««t«ii,  ISmM. 


Science  has  been  turned  to  women's 
service  1  n  the  erad  icati  on  1 4  wr in  k  1  cs.  T  he 
new  wrinkle  for  wrinkles  is  bflsed  on  Uit? 
f^ckntiHc  principle  of  muscular  control.  It 
enables  those  who  have  wrinkles  or  other 
disftgurements  of  the  face  to  remove  them. 
It  helps  those  who  are  still  beautiful  to 
prevent  them.     The 

B.  &P. 

Wrinkle  Eradiator 

is  the  safest,  surest,  and  most  wonderful 
help  ever  offered  to  women  for  the  preser- 
vation of  youthful  beauty.  No  chemiLals. 
Simple  and  permanent.  Free  book  fuUy 
describes  its  wonderful  pt>i\'er.  Invaluable 
for  every  girl  and  woman,  %  bos,  35c, ' 
}i  box,  50c. ;  full  box,  $1,00, 

THE  B.  &  R  CO,, 
60  Kirk  St-,     -     -     -     Clevelntid,  0, 


WATERS  HEATER 


^^P-J 


Hot  Water  on  a  Moment's  Notice 

......  Tit f   irrffft^'itt    i  4n4rrj$(r'nrt*  of  Mi 

Mvfft' t*n  i  ftk ; trfA  cr m c rt t*  fo r  th f'  ilomr 

SUBURBAN  HOMES  ^rt:  not  coiiipleic  mihuut 
^-= '  the  Ughming  Wfiier  Hraicr 

Burns  Ga*  or  GaaoLUie.  D«Tivcr?i  a  cxiTititimKth 
?  It  cum  uif  tlijt  WattT  of  the  IrmpKniture  dc»irc4 
frnrii  I  tin?  lEist^tiU  of  li^htiujc  ilir  burner. 

Mo  Increased  temperattir^  In  apaHsttestat 
as  the  CD  Id  wai^r  p:i)vin|j;^  thmn^h  ntiU^e?:  the  Iteal- 
twHfit&nfrfit  af>u>fMi^/y  fj/r.  Wrire  for  booklet  0.nd 
Dpi  II ion*  tji  I  how  ivhu  hhVL'  Heaters,  Addrv» 

TME  MORIX  mANUPACTURlNO  CO,* 
460  Grand  Avenue*  Cleveland,  0*t 

or 
BLEN^feR  HASSET  &  JQNES. 

CanadLan  \zent3,  Montreal,  Canada. 


A&K  FOR  BOOKLET  100*N. 


*Vcrntckc  ElasUe  «6ook*Case 


OF  UNITS 

Always  complete,  but 

never   llnished.     Ten   or   a 

dozen  book&t  ^ne   unk— -more 

books,  more  units,  and  get  them 

as  wanted.    Small  enough  for  10,  large 

^  enough  for  10,000  books.    An  ide*il  book-  "^ 

cise  for  the  home.    Fitted  with  dust-proof  di s- 

appt:.)rinEdaorsnnd  furnished  in  gmdes  and  prices  to 

suit  all  tistes  and  requirements,    CnrrieJ  in  stock  by 

deakrs  in  pnncip.-^l  cities.    Send  for  !i:>t  and  booklet  1 00- N* 

**G-W*^  pays  the  frdght, 

^)C  Sbbc^Vcrtnckc  Co»   Cincinnati, 


HEW   TOAK. 


CMtCAGO. 

Also  **Elistlc"  GaMnol^,  Card  liide:ie^  Peska, 
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